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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


This July-October issue of 74e Muslim World is the last of our cur- 
rent schedule of four volumes per year, one normally a double issue. In 
the spring of 2000, we will begin a new semi-annual publishing schedule, 
with volumes appearing in the spring and fall. Our intent is to have larger 
single issues so that the total number of pages per year will be equal to or 
exceed that of recent yearly issues. Most of these volumes will contain 
articles on a wide range of topics related to the study of Islam and Chris- 
tian-Muslim relations, with some devoted to specially designated themes. 

Readers will find other changes in the general format of the journal. 
Most obvious, no doubt, will be the redesigned cover. We also have made 
changes in the typesetting and general format, hoping that the "new look" 
will suggest both continuity with the past and a move forward to the fu- 
ture. Contributors to the journal will be aided by a "Guidelines for Au- 
thors” packet, which will include a publication agreement and style sheet. 
As always, the editors welcome manuscripts on topics appropriate to the 
general theme of the journal. Book reviews of varying lengths will be a 
regular feature of upcoming issues, including a notice of volumes new on 
the market and available for review. 

We are grateful for the allegiance of our long-standing readership and 
for the growing numbers of new subscribers to the journal, and trust that 
The Muslim World will continue to be a valuable aid to scholarship on 
Islam and to the fostering of Christian-Muslim relations around the globe. 


The Editors 
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SHI'ITE BEGINNINGS AND SCHOLASTIC 
TRADITION IN JABAL SAMIL IN LEBANON 


The making of the social and religious history of Jabal ‘Amil, known 
today as South Lebanon, | has been long shrouded with speculation and 
confusion. This article investigates the nascent phase of Twelver Shi‘ism 
in Jabal ‘Amil, its cultural environment and the forces that shaped its re- 
puted scholastic tradition during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when 
leading ‘Amili theologians defined the utility of legal and doctrinal knowl- 
edge for their clerical class and for Ottoman ‘Amili society (923/1517- 
1918) at large. | 

The meager referencesto Jabal ‘Amil in Mamluk (648/1250-923/1517) 
and early Ottoman (923/1517-1918) chronicles and travel accounts have 
left us with an incomplete picture of its socio-religious milieu and histori- 
cal development in the pre-modern period. Due partly to the scarcity of 
sources and partly to the ‘official’ ideological cast of early Lebanese histo- 
riography, authors and social scribes did not attempt comprehensive con- 
nections between political and social history. Both contemporary and later 
studies fell short of illuminating the social structure, political outlook, and 
intellectual traditions of Jabal ‘Amil. Jabal ‘Amil and its Shiite community 
also figure poorly in the historiography on modern Lebanon, which has 
been presented for the most part as a perennial struggle between Maronite 
Christians and the Druze over political ascendancy, to the exclusion of 
other socio-religious groupings. ! 

The internal. social developments of ‘Amili society and its provincial 
politics were to a large e tent differentiated, if not severed, from the cir- 
cumstances leading to the ‘formation of the Lebanese nation-state. Except 
for a handful of studies, the ‘Amili feudal lords and their exchange with 
the Ottoman provincial rulers of Mount Lebanon like Amir Fakhr al-Din 
I, al-Ma‘ni (r.999/1590-1045/1635) and Amir Bashir I (1109/1697-1119/1707) 
merely served as a footnote to the history of Mount Lebanon.? Such a 
scant depiction of ‘Amili life in the pre-emodern and modern periods fos- 


1 Philip Hitti, ZeAsaon fa History (London: Macmillan, 1967); Nicola Ziadeh, Syra and 
Lebanon (London: Benn, 1957); Malcolm H. Kerr, Lebanon in the Last Fears of Feudalism, 
1840-68, a Contemporary Account by Antun Dahir al-Agigi asad Other Documents (Beirut: 
American University of Beirut, 1959), liya Harik, A/-7ahawwul al-Siydst fF Tirikh Lubpda al- 
{adith (Beirut: 1982). 

2 Two examples of studies that tackled ‘AmilI provincial politics are K.S. Salibi, 74e Moderna 
History of Lebanon (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1965); Abdul-Rahim Abu Husayn, “rorzncra/ 
Leedership in Syria 1575-1650 (Beirut: American University of Beirut, 1985). 
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tered an image of the community as a marginal Shi‘ite presence removed 
from the national Lebanese arena, one added almost artificially to an al- 
ready formed Lebanese entity. We do know, however, that by the early 
sixteenth century, Jabal ‘Amil was a renowned center for Shiite learning 
where jurists and students were forming pivotal changes in law and politi- 
cal thought. This indicates that much needs to be pieced together from 
available sources to redress the state of oblivion accorded to Syrian-Leba- 
nese Shiite communities. 3 

Today, Jabal ‘Amil is recognized as South Lebanon. As some ‘Amili 
historians lead us to conclude, the exact geographical boundaries of Jabal 
‘Amil were ill-defined during the early modern period.* Muhsin al-Amin, 
a pioneering ‘Amili scholar and historian of the early twentieth century, 
stated that Jabal ‘Amil was delineated from one side by the coast of the sea 
of Syria and from the other by Damascus.’ To its west lies the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, to its south, Palestine, to its east, Jordan, the valley of al-Taym, 
the Biqa lands and part of Mount Lebanon. To its north runs the Awwali 
river or what is closer to it, namely, the Faradiis river. Today, a consid- 
erable section of it has been attached to Mount Lebanon such as Jizzin, 
Mashghara and Jabal al-Rayhan.’ The coastal city of Tyre was histori- 
cally part of Jabal ‘Amil while Sidon most probably was not.® 

A number of nineteenth and early twentieth century scholars posited 
that the ‘Amilis were of Persian descent. D. Lortet claimed that the Shi‘ite 
populations of Syria were originally Turkish but had settled in Persia for a 
long period before undergoing massive migrations to the Syrian regions 
during the thirteenth century.? Lammens advanced an early view that 


3 See Albert Hourani, “From Jabal ‘Amil to Persia” ZSAQS49 (1986): 137-8. 

4 Muhammad Jabir Al Safa’ (d. 1945), 797744 Jaba! Ami/ 2nd edition (Beirut: Dar al-Nahar, 
1981), 24.; Muhsin al-Amin, Adv/tet_/abe/ Am// (Beirut: al-Dar al-Alamiyya, 1983), 61; Ahmad 
Rida, “Band ‘Amila,” 4/ U-/#z, 31(1942), 218-21, “Hudtid Jibal Bani ‘Amila,” 4/%/én, 31 (1945): 
218. For specific information on the villages of Jabal ‘Amil, see Sulayman Zahir, “Mu3am Qura 
Jabal ‘Amil,” 4/ 2/2, 20 (1930): 20, 25, 153, 265, 411, 558, 4/%r/in, 21 (1931): 155, 330, 409, 
A/-Urféin, 22 (1931): 289, 553, A/-Y/ain, 23 (1932): 17, 210, 353, 489; A/%r/in, 24 (1933): 9, 139, 
366, 779, 794, 940, A/Yrfan, 25 (1934): 570, 694; A/ Irfan, 26 (1935): 18, 330, 500; “Qura Jabal 
‘Amil,” 4/%/#n, 8 (1923): 260, 343, 431, 521, 591, 651, 759. 

5 Al-Amin, Ahat 51. 

€ /bid, 61. Al-Amin bases his statements on the inextant work, 4//swhar al Mujarrad by 
the Shiite scholar ‘AN al-Subaytl; Safa, 7Zm44 Jaba/ mil 24-25 also relies on al-Subayti’s 
study. 

7 Safa, 78rith Jaba! Amil 24. In his “Band ‘Amila,” 4/%/9n 31(1942): 219-220, Ahmad 
Rida offers a geographical account of Jabal ‘Amil’s boundaries, similar to that offered by Safa’ 
but more detailed. See also A4//x/, 66. Based on WutbAst a/-Dahr fi AETB al-Barr wa TBahrby 
Abū Rabwa, a fourteenth-century scholar, and the Ottoman chronicle 727744 a/-Amir Haydar 
&/-Shahab/, al-Amin concluded that Jizzin and the provinces connected to it alongside Jabal al- 
Rayhan up to Mashghara in the Biqa‘, were all part of Jabal ‘Amil. Yet it is not clear whether 
Sidon fell within Jabal ‘Amil or not. 

8 Khitat, 64-67. 

9D. Lortet, Æ Syrie J aujourd hui (Paris: Hachette et cie, 1884): 116. 
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the ‘Amilis descended from Persian mercenary soldiers who settled in that 
area during the reign of Mu‘awiya (41/661-61/680), the first Umayyad ca- 
liph.1° Lammens, however, came to recant this opinion which he could 
not substantiate historically. The nineteenth century Syrian-Lebanese his- 
torian Tanniis al-Shidyaq argued that the extent of similitude in religious 
dogma between the Shi‘ites of Lebanon and Iran can be attributed to an 
early Persian domicile in Jabal ‘Amii."' Philip Hitti, expressing the same 
views, resuscitated Persian roots for the ‘Amilis. !? 

As one dismantles the constructions provided by Lortet, Lammens, 
al-Shidyag and Hitti, it becomes clear that their conceptual frameworks 
are founded on the premise that Shi‘ism is racially and culturally Persian 
and consequently alien to both the Arab and the Lebanese context. In- 
vesting a nationalist Lebanese perspective, al-Shidyaq and Hitti were also 
keen on allotting specific racial roots to the sectarian communities that 
composed modern Lebanon so as to construe which of these could lay an 
‘authentic’ claim to the land and history of Lebanon. With this ideologi- 
cal cast in place, they were prepared to view the ‘Amilis’ congenial ties to 
Persia and the Shite commonalties with Iranians as an anomaly. Their 
generalizations must be approached with caution because they are actu- 
ally more informative about the scholarship of sectarianism in the case of 
al-Shidyaq and of the state ideology in the case of Hitti. The latter's para- 
digms, consolidated in the aftermath of the French Mandate (1920-1943), 
are more an expose of the carefully-worked official idea of “Lebanon” 
than of the ‘Amilis. 

Leading twentieth century ‘Amili scholars like Ahmad Rida, Muhsin 
ral-Amin, Shaykh Sulayman al-Zahir and Muhammad Jabir Al-Safa sketched 
ra disparate and confident self-image, reinstating the Arab origins of the 

‘Amilis and their unmistakable ties to Arab culture. The early inhabitants 
«of Jabal ‘Amil, they asserted, descended from well-known Yemenite tribes 
«whose date of migration from Yemen to Syria was unfortunately unclear. 13 
‘Muhsin al- Amin further explained that the pattern of Smala, the pronun- 

ciation of “2” shaded toward ‘e” in the vernacular tongue of the ‘Amilis, 

did not pertain to a Persian survival but figured as an Arabic dialect con- 
worming with the reading of wars/in the Quran.'* Texts referring to the 


10 Henri Lammens, Sur fa frontiere nord de ďa terre promise (Paris: 1921): 6, 46. 

U See Tannils al-Shidyag, At+Adr a/AYan f Jabal Lubnan, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar Nazir 
Kbbud, 1993). 

12 Abitat 70-1. 

13 Jbid, 47-51; Rashid Rida, “Al-Matāwila aw al-Shfa f! Jabal ‘Amil,” 47% 2(1910): 237, 
39, 286, 320, 381, 444; Safi, 78rith Jaba! Amil 24-28; Muhammad Taqi al-Faqib, /zba/ Fmi 
9 al-Tarikh (Beirut: Dar al-Adwe’, 1986), 81-84. 

4 Khitaf, 60, 69-71; Rida, * Male Al- Trfän 31 (1942): 218-221; al-Fagth, jabs! Ami! 4 
/-Terikh, 81-88, Muhammad Makki, A/Aarakat af-Fikrivyya wat-Adabivys f Jabal 
Ami! (Beirut: ar al-Andalus, en 14-17. 
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thirteenth century indicate that Jabal ‘Amil was a great ethnic and reli- 
gious mixture, receiving Arab peoples from the Lakhm, Judham, Amila, 
Kinda, Qays and Kināna tribes on the one hand, and Persians on the other. 3 

‘Amili scholars have argued that at least since the tenth century, its 
Twelver Shiite community portrayed a marked linguistic and cultural Arab 
identity. The early inhabitants of the “Amila Mountains who belonged to 
the ‘Amila tribe traced their origins to a Yemenite by the name of ‘Amila 
b. Saba’.1® There are clear indications that the ‘Amila tribe, migrating 
from Yemen some time before the eleventh century, settled in the south- 
ern part of Lebanon which was later known as Jabal ‘Amil.’” Even if one 
were to doubt such contentions, little can be gained from a study of racial 
“origins” since the ‘Amili social context must by historical necessity be 
transformed by the various cultural or geographical traits these origins 
embodied, giving way to a unique self-image of ‘Amilis and their history. 


Rise and Development of Twelver Shi‘ism 


Strongly embedded in ‘Amili oral history and later upheld by modern 
‘Amili thinkers was the view that Shi‘ism made its debut in their region 
during the first Islamic century, and, more specifically, through the agency 
of Abii Dharr al-Ghifari (d. 31/651), one of the earliest Companions of the 
Prophet and a resolute ‘Alid.1® The ‘Amilis prided themselves on being 
among the earliest if not the first converts to Twelver Shrism. Muhammad 
al-Hurr al‘Amili (d.1104/1693), the celebrated traditionist, went to some 
length to prove the seniority of ‘Amilis in their profession of Shi‘ism and 
the privileged position they held in Shiite history.” Al-Hurr related a 
rare Tradition /Aadit4) stating that Imam Jafar al-Sadiq (d.148/765) was 
once asked to reveal the course of action which Twelver Shi‘ites must 
take during the Occultation /g4ay4a/ of the Imam and after the Riser’s 
/Oaim’s5) advent, and to specify his aw/vy2” (legal guardians) and identify 
the righteous among the Shi‘a who adhere to the teachings of their Imams. 
Imam Jafar al-Sadiq foretold that there would be houses by the seashore 
in the lower mountainous regions of Syria where the choicest of his Shit 
resided, diligently awaiting their Imam. Al-Hurr understood this vague 
depiction to mean Jabal ‘Amil and its Shiite inhabitants. Al-Hurr’s views, 


16 Æbifat 49-50. Al-Amin based his conclusions on al-Yeqb!'s Fu/uf a/-Buldän and others, 

16 Xhitat 60; Safa, TIIA} Jabal Amil 25. 

17 Lammens, “Amila,” 327. 

18 Rida, “Al-Matawila aw al-Shi‘a,” 237, 239, 286, 320, 381, 444; Safa, 7a7th Jabal, 233 
Kbital, 83-84; M. Makki, A/-Haraka, 17, 18; al-Fagih, /aba/ Amil A a/-T8rikh, 42-43. 

19 Muhammad al-Hurr al‘Amill, Ama/ 2/-Amil A Ulamé? Jabal Ami, vol. 2: (Baghdad 
Maktabat al-Andalus, 1385/1965), 16; Safa, 72th /2he/ Amil 233; Muhammad Kurd ‘Alī 
Khitat al-Sham (Damascus: Matba‘at al-Mugqtabas, 1346/1927), 252. 
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however, can hardly be corroborated by historical evidence because Shi‘ism 
took root in Khurasan and Yemen a long time before it was detected in 
Jabal ‘Amil’s religious spectrum. ”° 

Abū Dharr, as is gener y Known, was expelled from Medina to Dam- 
ascus by the caliph ‘Uthman b. ‘SAffan (24/644-36/656). In essence Abū 
Dharr was opposed to the socio-economic policies of ‘Uthman, but the 
Shi'ites emphasize that the latter grew weary of Abū Dharr’s support for 
‘Ali’s (d.41/661) claims to the caliphate. But after a short while, Abū Dharr 
was recalled to Medina when Mu‘awiya, then the governor of Syria, com- 
plained about Abti Dharr’s agitation of the people and inciting of opposi- 
tion to his own rule. From Medina Abi Dharr was again expelled to 
al-Rabadha, a desert area|north of Medina. 41 It is believed that during 
Abū Dharr’s stay in Syria, Muāwiya had forced him from the Damascene 
urban centers, causing him to circulate among remote villages where he 
started to spread a fervent Shiite sentiment and nurtured ‘Alid loyalties. 
Furthermore, some hagios aphic sources reported that Imam ‘Ali’s two 
sons accompanied Abū Dharr when he was banished from Medina by 
‘Uthman.” Two ‘Amili mosques, possibly including a shrine rastad) 
that survived to our times, carry the name of Abū Dharr, one in Mays and 
the other in al-Sarafand. 

No conspicuous historical signs verify Abū Dharr’s role in “transport- 
ing” Shi‘ism to the “Amili region. Yet Muhsin al-Amin refers to vague state- 
ments made by Ibn Sa‘d in his A7#6 a/-Tabagat alKabir and al-Tabari in 
his 7zr/khto the effect that Abū Dharr had converted numerous people to 
Shi‘ism in the Syrian lands.23 The assumption that this remote Syrian 
region was none other than Jabal ‘Amil was also upheld in AAsfaf 2/-542m 
by the nineteenth-century Syrian historian Muhammad Kurd SAli.* But 
Kurd ‘Ali merely reiterated that an ‘Amili oral tradition, transmitted through 
generations, affirmed that: the ‘Amilis came to embrace the ‘Alid cause 
through the efforts of Abū Dharr.” If one looks closely at the accounts of 
Ibn Sad and al-Tabari, one'can see an emphasis on Abū Dharr’s righteous- 


2 Muhsin al-Amin, 422 2/45479, ed. Hasan al-Amin, vol. 4 (Beirut: Dar al-Te‘aruf, 1986), 
236-39; ‘Allama Tabatabe', “The Historical Growth of Sh¥ism” in Zxpectetion of the Millennium 
Shits in History, eds. Seyyed Hossein Nagr, Hamid Dabashi, Seyyed Vali Nasr (New York: 
State University of New York Press, 1989), 148-49. For a discussion of the ‘Alid divisions and 
the geographical areas where they had spread, see R. Strothmann, “Shfa,” Sorter Ancyclopsedia 
of [sfam (SBD) (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1974), 352. 

21 44in, vol. 4, 236-239: J. Robson, “Abū Dharr al-Ghifari,” Azcyc/onsedia ol Islam (EF) 
2nd edn., 114-15. 

2 Ulrich Haarman, “Abii Dharr, Muhammad's Revolutionary Companion,” Zhe Musim 
World no. 4, 68 (1978): 287. 

B Khital, 83-84; Ayan, vol. 4, 236-39. 

% Kurd ‘All, Advtat a/-Sham, vol. 6, 252. 
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ness and his compassion for the poor during the reign of ‘Uthman.*° Abū 
Dharr clearly criticized ‘Uthman’s policies that had alienated earlier sup- 
porters and several Companions of the Prophet, some of whom were ex- 
pelled by ‘Uthman or simply pushed out of Mecca. But nowhere in Ibn 
Sa‘d’s or al-Tabari’s histories was a bias toward ‘Alid Shi‘ite ideology clearly 
stated as a basis for Abū Dharr’s denunciation of ‘Uthman’s government. ?” 
When ‘Uthman sent Abū Dharr to Syria, Mu‘awiya complained about the 
manner in which he ‘a/sea9 a/-nas bf7-Sham” (“corrupted the people in 
Syria”), in the sense that he won a following among them in his protest 
against social and economic inequity.** But again, reliable accounts give 
no indication that Abū Dharr instigated ‘Amili Shi‘ite support. 

As for the ‘Amili shrine and mosque which bore his name, they must 
have been built after his time because we know definitively that Abū Dharr 
died in 32/652 in al-Rabadha. The two sites were not connected to his 
presence in that region.?9 This latter-day acceptance of the origins of ‘Amili 
Shi‘ism in a mechanical and anachronistic manner, as if historically proven 
facts, monuments and other reliable data actually supported tradition and 
innuendo, is hardly convincing. Abii Dharr could only have propagated a 
very diffuse ‘Alid sentiment at the time, one which was far from the full- 
fledged Shi‘ite theology that evolved and crystallized in Jabal ‘Amil during 
later centuries. % 

One can purport with some certainty that a number of Yemeni tribes 
with clear Shi‘ite leanings, such as the tribe of al-Harith al-Hamdani, from 
whem the celebrated ‘Amili scholar Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Samad (d. 984/1576) 
descended, were settled in Jabal ‘Amil before the tenth century. The term 
“Amila” itself refers to a Yemenite or South Arabian tribe called ‘Amila. 3! 
The Hamdan tribe was likely to have professed a well-formulated Twelver 
Shi‘ite creed that distinguished it from Zaydism and Isma‘ilism. Based on 
a number of Traditions, it is asserted that Imam ‘Ali praised the courage 
and perseverance of the Hamdani tribesmen in the battle of Siffin (37/ 
657) and commended their religious zeal. The notables /as4ra/ of the 


% Ibn Sad, Avt#b a/-Tabso&t al-Kabir, ed. Julius Lipper, part 1, vol. 4 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1908), 168-9. See also 7He History of af-Tabari, An Annotated Transfation, ed. Ehsan Yar- 
Shater, vol.16 (New York: 1997), 180 n. 1105; Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, 78744 &/ Rusu. 
wa7-Mu/ik, ed. Muhammad Abii al-Fadl Ibrahim, vol. 4 (Cairo: 1963), 283-84. 

237 bíd, 166. Ibn Sad related some accounts that show that Abū Dharr had willingly moved 
to al-Rabadha and would not openly defy and agitate against ‘Uthman. The overall picture, 
however, point to Abū Dharr’s clear disenchantment with ‘Uthman and Mu“iwiyya’s practices. 

28 /tyd, 

2 Kifat, 303; Haarman, “Abit Dharr,” 286 

3% See Etan Kohlberg, “From Imamiyya to Ithna“ashariyya,” in Fetes and Law in /mam 
S4/%so (Hampshire, Great Britain: 1991), 521-23. 

31 Ahifai, 51; Lammens, “Amila,” 327. 

82 Dalal ‘Abbas, &47 a/-Din al- Amili, Adiban wi Fagihan wa Altman (Beirut: Dar al- 
Hiwar, 1995), 81-82. 
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Hamdan tribe seemed to have joined the army of Ibrahim b. Malik al- 
Ashtar which marched against ‘Ubaydullah b. Ziyad.33 The presence of 
Shi‘ite émigrés in Jabal ‘Amil, however, does not of itself explain its Shi‘ite 
character. Using Husayn Muruwwa’s analytical framework, one can ar- 
gue that Shi‘ism was one option among many for the ‘Amili communities, 
but that for them, a positive and inviting dialectical relationship between 
the theological construct of Imamism and its social milieu gave precedence 
to the Shi‘ite possibility. 

Even though records on the religious history of the ‘Amili region are 
wanting, it is possible to derive some clues based on comparisons with the 
earliest Iraqi communities that converted to Shi‘ism. Muruwwa provides 
a viable theory for explaining the concentration of Shi‘ism, with its differ- 
ent varieties, in Kūfa and later Basra. Both cities nurtured an oppositional 
ideology to the Umayyad caliphate (41/661-133/750) which brought great 
agricultural and commercial prosperity primarily to the administrative and 
military elites. ** This was especially the case after conquering Arab armies 
were allowed for the first time to own lands in Persia and Iraq.3 Local 
resistance and armed revolts against the Umayyads came from a mixed 
constituency of their 'political opponents. “Embryonic” class distinctions 
were accentuated by overall socio-economic deterioration and the rela- 
tively debased position of the Persian clients, the zaw2a//of Arab tribes, 
who resented the sharper social and ethnic distinctions introduced by the 
Arab ruling elite. 38 en Yazid b. Mu‘wiya succeeded his father, the 
first to oppose him were the Kufans, who sent delegations to Husayn b. 
‘Ali (d. 61/680), the third Shi‘ite Imam, asking him to lead a revolt against 
the Umayyads. 

It is noteworthy that Yemen must have also become a fertile ground 
for Shi‘ism because Imam Husayn was advised by ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas, a 
cousin of his father ‘Ali, to seek to enlist Yemen for his support group. 
When Imam Husayn approached Kiifa instead, he found many sympathiz- 
ers there who, nonetheless, defected at the last minute due to the severe 
oppression of the Umayyads. One would assume that ‘Amili society may 
have hosted several disgruntled groups that found in Twelver Shi‘ism a 
useful vehicle of protest at a time when a more polished Imamate doc- 
trine was on the intellectual horizon of Yemenite émigrés. The latter, as 
W. M. Watt argued, were exposed to a dynastic principle that asserted the 


* Michael G. Morony, /ng After the Muslim Conquest (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1984), 493! 

% Husayn Muruwwa, A/Wase St a/Madivya (7 7Falsal® al-Arabivyya al-Islimiyya, vol. 1 
(Beirut: Dar al-Farabi, 1988), 477-79. Muruwwa’s pioneering work provides a thorough historical 
assessment of the character and development of early Shfism. 

% /bid, 475. 
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superhuman qualities of the political ruler.°” Likewise, the Persian mawads 
also experienced a slow assimilation of the Zoroastrian, Christian, Perso- 
Aramean culture of Southern Iraqis and their intellectual heritage.” The 
existence of Iraqi Persians who did not support the nascent ‘Alid cause 
does not dismiss the importance of the z7#w#// dynamic, especially for 
Kūfa. This “Persian explanation,” dismissed by Michael Morony, actually 
carries great weight as an embodiment of an early Shi‘ite social disposi- 
tion toward developing its own norms, a political opposition to the Umayyad 
rulers, and self-described ethnic categorization. *° 

In Syria, Aleppo, which figures occasionally in the scholastic heritage 
of the ‘Amilis, had turned into a fertile ground for Twelver Shi‘ism during 
the tenth century and entertained a distinguished juristic tradition in the 
centuries to follow under scholars of the Bani Zuhra such as ‘Izz al-Din 
Abi al-Makarim Hamza b. ‘Ali al-Husayni al-Halabi (d.585/1189). Under 
the patronage of the Hamdanid dynasty in North Syria (333/944-381/991), 
Shi‘ite religious currents in Aleppo spread out, including the Nusayriyya 
movement proclaiming ‘Ali al-Hadi (254/868) the Imam, and his son 
Muhammad (d.249/863) the Mahdi.” Although the Hamdanids may have 
professed a Nusayri faith, their Shi‘ite leanings popularized Shi‘ism in gen- 
eral and encouraged the unfettered achievements in its scholasticism, par- 
ticularly since later writers of the Nusayri sect acknowledged all twelve 
Imams descending from ‘Ali and Fatima.*! The cultural and material in- 
teraction between Jabal ‘Amil and Aleppo may have reinforced nascent 
local development of Twelver Shi‘ism in the ‘Amili locales before the as- 
cent of Fatimid rule in Egypt (359/969-570/1174) which spread over Jabal 
‘Amil. This can be confidently drawn from a number of treatises and liter- 
ary accounts. Despite the theological differences that developed during 
the twelfth century between Twelver Shi‘ism and the Isma‘ili foundations 
of Fatimid rule, Isma‘li dogma and jurisprudence preserved fundamental 
Imamate roots as is evident in the scholastic and popular religious culture 
of Jabal ‘Amil. One need only turn to the legal and doctrinal compendia 
produced by Qadi al-Nu‘man (d. 364/974), the highest judicial functionary 
of the Fatimids and the central organizer of their Isma‘ili cause /d2 wg), 4 
Similarly, whether in the general formulation of an Imamate theory in his 
Kitab al-ldaf, in the legal (474) provisions of his De Zim a/-/s/am, or in 


3 W.M. Watt, 7Ze Formative Period of Islamic Thought (Edinburgh: University Press, 
1973), 48-49. 

38 Muruwwa, 4//Vare 8¢ 543. 

39 See Morony, Zag After the Muslim Conquest, 496. 

40 Moojan Momen, /afroduction to SAL? Islam (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1985), 
58. 

4. /bid, 76. 

42 A. A. A. Fyzee, “Qdad! an-Nu‘min: The Fatimid Jurist and Author,” Journa! of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (January, 1934): 12-15. 
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the Traditions he cites for religious duties /’G7d/7/) and worldly affairs 
[mu malt), Imām Jaffar al-Sadiq figures as a central source of transmis- 
sion. The imprint of i Imamate outlook is indisputable in this work.” 
Isma‘ilism retained the Twelver Imamate worldview concerning the ever- 
lasting need for an infallible spiritual guide.“* As we will show in the 
following section, the commitment of ‘Amili ulama’ to a Shi‘ite interpreta- 
tion of tradition and jurisprudence did not start with the arrival of the 
Fatimids, but it was formally strengthened by the intellectual renaissance 
at al-Azhar, the illustrious Fatimid center of learning.* 

Before the Fatimid-Isma‘Ili a w2 was to find any resonance in 
Syrian lands, a vivid ‘cultural exchange took place between the ‘Amilis 
and leading Shiite scholars of Iraq which contributed to a mutual sys- 
tematic observation of the Ja‘fari school of law /madhfab) and Shiite 
doctrine. This scholastic interweaving continued to thrive and evolve even 
after the demise of the Fatimids and the retreat of Isma‘ilism. Among the 
few clues preserved on the ‘Amili-Iragi exchange is an elegy which the 
‘Amili poet Abū Muhammad ‘Abd al-Muhsin b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Ghalib b. Ghalbiin al-Stiri (d.419/1028) wrote in memory of al-Shaykh al- 
Mufid (d. 413/1022).4°|AL-Sari lived in dire poverty and was believed to 
have remained within the vicinity of his native city Tyre except for short 
visits to Damascus and Palestine.*” In the elegy, al-Siiri expressed pro- 
found and intimate feelings toward al-Shaykh al-Mufid that reveal his 
close acquaintance with the latter's works and acknowledge his import 
in Shi‘ite tradition. Al-Siri wrote, 


Unique in his knowledge, Muhammad [al-Shaykh al-Mufid] had passed away 
And how impossible it is for fate to bring us his equal!* 


It is also possible that al-Stiri knew him personally, as al-Amin speculated. 
Furthermore, al-Stiri dedicated several poems to Fatimid officials and eu- 
logized a number of military officers who had established a stronghold in 
al-Ramla in Palestine. | 
We also learn that |Abi’!-Fath al-Saydawi from Sidon was the student 
of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Nihrir b. al-Barraj, the judge /ga# of Tripoli who was 
| 
| 

43 See Wilfred Madelung, Religious Schools and Sects in Medieval [slam (London: Vaiorum 
Reprints, 1985), 29-31. 

“4 Wilfred Madelung, “ ” New Bacyclopsedia of [slam (BF). 1167. 

45 Makki, 4//Yaraks, 24; Sulayman al-Dahir, A/ Y/an, vol. 31, 122. 

46 Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr b. Khallikan (d.681/1282), Wa/eyat a/-A yan wa Anba’ 
Abna’ a/-Zamän, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, vol. 3 (Beirut: Dar al-Thaqafa, 1968), 232; Khayr al-Din al- 
Zirik, AA Ym: Qamus Taräjim Li-Ashhar al-Ri! wa?T-Nise’ min al-Arab watTMusta bin 
wa?-Mustashrigin, vol. 4 (Beirut: Dar a-Ilm lil-Malayin, 1992), 152. 

47 AYan, vol. 8, 95-98. l 

48 bid, 98. The verse in Arabic is fada mustagillan bit- ulami Muhammadu/ wå Layhata 
yalina’ zaman bi mithiihi” . 
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in turn the student of al-Sharif al-Murtada (d.436/1044).*9 There is some 
confusion concerning Abi’l-Fath al-Saydawi, for he could be the same as 
Abw!-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Ali b. Uthman al-Karajiki (d. 449/ 
1057) who was the student of al-Sharif al-Murtada and al-Shaykh al-Mufid. 
Al-Karajiki resided in al-Ramla in Palestine and died in Tyre. Meanwhile, 
he stayed intermittently in the cities of Tripoli, Sidon, and Tyre, all of 
which cultivated a marked Twelver Shi‘ite tradition.® Al-Karajiki dedi- 
cated to the scholars of Sidon two of his Shi‘ite works, namely Z24444‘ a/- 
Muminin and Kitab al-Usiil G Madhhab A/ al-Rast/ Additional evidence 
for religious and scholastic ties between leading Iraqi and ‘Amili ‘ulama’ 
can be gleaned from the fact that al-Sharif al-Murtada composed a number 
of treatises, known as “al-Masa’il al-Saydawiyya” and “al-Masa’il al- 
Tarabulsiyya’” respectively, in reply to legalistic questions he received from 
the ulam?’ of Sidon and Tripoli.*! Al-Sharif al-Murtada seemed to have 
written /rwabat al Masītl al-Sayd@wiyya in response to questions raised 
by the Shi‘ite scholars of Sidon.®* On the other hand, the scholar Abi 
Yala Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Hamza al-Jafari (d. 463/1070) corresponded 
with ‘ulama? from Sidon, as his /J2w7b a/-Mas‘ala al-Warida min Sayd 
shows. At four different occasions, Tripoli’s scholar Abu’l-Fad! Ibrahim b. 
al-Hasan al-Abani consulted al-Murtada about several doctrinal and legal- 
istic points including the Imamate, inimitability of the Qur'an /77az/, trans- 
mutation of animals (mask a/-mustkh), the language of ants [nuig a/-nam/) 
and legal punishments /Auwaid/). * 

Traveling through Tyre in 437/1045, the Persian philosopher-poet Nasir- 
i Khusraw (d.ca.481/1088) recorded in his %2@rzame/ that most of its 
residents were Shiites although its #27 was a Sunnite called Ibn ‘Aqil * 
He reflected that most of the inhabitants of Tripoli in northern Lebanon, 
outside Jabal ‘Amil proper, were also Shiites. Ibn SAsakir (d.571/1175) also 
recollected that during his ten-year residence in Tyre he faced strong op- 
position to his views from several recusants /72/a4/ —a pejorative term 
denoting the Shi‘ites’ rejection of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar’s political legiti- 
macy.®> Another distinguished Muslim traveler, Ibn Jubayr (d.614/1217), 


49 4 Yan, vol. 2, 393. See 4 $az, vol. 9, 401. 

50 See Ibn alIméad al-Hanbali (d.1089/1678), SAedharét al-Dhahab ff Akhbar man Dhahab, 
vol. 3 (Cairo: Maktabat al-Qudsi, 1351/1932), 283; Makki, 4/Harała, 23-24. 

61 Ahmad b. AH b. Ahmad b. al-‘Abbas al-Najashi, 44/ (Qum: 1407/1986), 404; Agha Buzurg 
Tehrani, A/-Dharls ilā Tasanif a/-Sh7%, vol. 5 (Beirut: Dar al-Adwa’, 1983), 177, 193, 226-27; 
‘Abbas al-Oumml, 4/Auca wa7-Afgab, vol. 1 (Najaf: Al-Matba‘a al-Haydariyya, 1376/1968), 
182-83. 

52 /hid., 226-27. 

Al-Dhari, 226-27. 

54 Aditst, 86. 

5 /fyd., Al-Amin noted that he found this account in one of Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographies, offered 
by al-Yaffi in Aviat a/-/inan. 
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mentioned in his travel account /774/z) that Shi‘ites outnumbered Sunnites 
in Damascus, dividing the former into Imamis, “Rafidis”, Zaydis, Isma‘lis 
and Nusayris.* Around the same time, Yāqūt al-Hamawi (d.626/1228) 
was almost killed for speaking ill of Imam ‘Ali during a debate he had 
with an Iraqi Shi‘ite in Damascus in 613/1216-7, and some sources add that 
he was actually forced. out of Syria for that reason.®” Equally noteworthy 
is al-Dhahabi’s statement in Mukhtasar Tarikh allslam that the Iraqi 
scholar Abi’l-Oasim b.' al-Husayn al-Uud (d.679/1280) had to leave Aleppo 
for Jizzin, “the resort of the zza, 58 

In brief, the above data furnish evidence that, first, Shi‘ism could and 
did grow in a more-or-less Arabized environment, and, second, that since 
a complex and formalized corpus of Shi‘ite thought was evident by the 
tenth century, a longer period of spontaneous assimilation of Shi‘ism by 
the whole society must have preceded it. The latter ‘high’ Shi‘ite tradition 
in turn promoted ideas and forms of expression that were relatively au- 
tonomous from the primary social forces that had shaped its evolution. 
Among these was a specialized Islamic legal lexicon and popular lore. 


Intellectual Pedigree and Scholastic Revival 


Since medieval times, the pursuit of knowledge or 42/26 a/-Sdm carried 
venturing travelers to novel intellectual and social realms. These scholars’ 
literal and cultural journeys became a unifying force among the scholars 
and students they encountered in geographically distant locales. The schol- 
arly journey, or /4/z, often involved multiple endeavors—pilgrimage, edu- 
cational “licensing,” trade and physical adventure—and thus became a 
multi-layered experience. The traveller scholar could reflect upon and in- 
corporate the spectrum of intellectual possibilities he found enmeshed 
within distinct regional traditions.°° Exposed to an interplay of simulta- 
neous and overlapping trajectories of historical change, the Shiite centers 
of learning in the Near Eastern lands served as reservoirs and maturing 
tanks for a steady stream of reciprocal influences and interconnections as 
travel for %/z (knowledge) became a normative pattern and a “self-defin- 
ing concept” for scholars and learned men.™ The cities of Hilla, Aleppo, 


© Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn Jubayr, A/A/e/ lbn Jubayr (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1851), 282. 

67 Ibn Khallikin, Wafayat a/-A yan, vol. 2 (Cairo: Matba‘at ‘Isa al-Babi alHalabi, 1280), 210; 
Tebrant, 7xtegat A lam al-Shik.: al-Anwar alSatia F7Mia a/-Sabr9, ed. ‘AM Munzavi (Beirut: 
Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1972), 205-6. 
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5 See Sam L Gellens, “The Search for Knowledge in Medieval Muslim Societies: a comparative 
approach” in Muslim Travelers, Pilgrimage, Migration and the felgrous Imagination, ed. Dale 
F. Eickelman & James Piscatori (Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1990), 50-51. 
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and Jabal ‘Amil, as well as Rayy and Mazandaran, functioned in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries as “historical referents which bestowed a 
kinship” on all Shi‘ite scholars “regardless of birthplace and domicile.”®! It 
was their intellectual pedigree and their authority, derived from what they 
had studied and with whom, that situated the ‘ulama in different ranks of 
distinction and functioned as criteria for appraising their credentials. 
Among a gradually shifting hierarchy of Shiite centers that were vying for 
pre-eminence, critical excellence was taking form in these areas. 

Before Jabal ‘Amil could make its claims for scholastic leadership, Hilla 
in Iraq gained the attention of serious scholars as a reputable entrepot of 
learning, which in turn contributed to the legal expertise and religious 
thought of the ‘Amilis. During the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, 
several ‘Amili scholars traveled to Hilla, studying and receiving authoriza- 
tion or licenses /7/#zas) from its leading scholars. It is believed that Isma‘il 
b. al-Husayn al-‘Udi al-Jizzini (d.580/1190) initiated the scholastic jour- 
neys from Jabal ‘Amil to Hilla in order to receive religious-juridical train- 
ing. Before returning to his hometown Jizzin, he paid homage to Imam 
Husayn on a pilgrimage to Iraq’s holy shrines. Among the more visible 
‘Amili “graduates” of Hilla was the jurist Jamal al-Din Ytsuf b. Hatim al- 
Shami who could confirm through his resume-like zzas his tutelage un- 
der al-Muhaggigq al-Hilli (d.676/1277) and Ibn Tawi al-Hilli (d. 664/1265).°° 
Yusuf addressed a number of legal gupshons to al-Muhaqgiq al-Hilli, whose 
answers he compiled in A/Mas77/ a/-Baghaadiyya. Other yazas reveal 
his acquaintance with other Hilli instructors like Najib al-Din Yahya b. 
Ahmad b. Sad al-Hilli (d.690/1291), the author of Jam a/-Shara7\ © 

With Najm al-Din, otherwise known as Tuman al-Manari al-‘Amili 
(d.728/1327), we find early signs of the establishment of local ‘Amili in- 
struction in religious disciplines which nonetheless remained inferior to 
the Hilla curriculum and wanting in comprehensive legal knowledge. Af- 
ter studying with al-Shahid’s father in Jabal ‘Amil, Tuman went to the Hilla 
seminaries and received a@zasfrom a number of their scholars in the mid- 
thirteenth century.© Notable ‘Amili Sulam@’ like Salih b. Mushrif al-Tawisi 
al“Amili, the great grandfather of Zayn al-Din al-Amili, known as al-Shahid 
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al-Thani (d.966/1558), and ‘Izzuddin Hasan b. Shams al-Din b. al-Husam 
expanded their legal education under the tuition of al-Allama al-Hilli (d. 726/ 
1325) and his son Fakhr al-Muhaqgqiqin (d.771/1370), respectively. © 

The plethora of scholastic-juristic centers of the “Shi‘ite international” 
—as Chibli al-Mallat termed it—committed to the administration of sacred 
law, produced varied ' elaborations on Islamic law /s4ar7%) and exhibited 
changing levels of interaction among them. Thus, the ‘Amilis and the Hillis 
enjoyed a longer, more extensive, and more focused intellectual exchange 
while the ‘Amilis and the Jaza’iris in the Shat al-‘Arab region of southern 
Iraq developed a more limited exchange. For instance, Abd al-Ali al-Amili 
al-Karaki, the great grandfather of al-Muhagqgiq al-Thani was one of the 
teachers of ‘Ali b. Hilal al-Jaza’iri (d.909-915/1504-10) who in turn tutored 
al-Muhagqgig al-Thanil 6&7 

During the fourteenth century some ‘Amili regions and coastal cities 
like Sidon, Tyre and Sarafand earned wide acclaim as centers of Islamic 
learning where numetous traditionists and Qur’an reciters gathered. At 
least seventeen noteworthy Shi‘ite ‘ulama’? from Jabal ‘Amil are known to 
have been at various,sites during this time. Except for Hilla, where the 
number of jurists increased from thirty-four to forty-seven during the same 
century, nowhere in the Shi‘ite regions was there a comparable change in 
the scholastic and legalistic output like that witnessed in Jabal ‘Amil.© 
Moojan Momen, who assesses the geographical spread of Shi‘ism in the 
Middle East, furnishes proof that from the thirteenth to the fourteenth 
centuries, the number of ‘Amili scholars jumped from four to seventeen, 
that is, a four-fold increase.” The accuracy of Momen’s findings can be 
corroborated by the leading bio-bibliographical dictionaries dealing with 
the ‘Amilis.” A slight increase was also witnessed among the Qummi and 
Damascene scholars. 

The ‘Amilis formulated their own distinct intellectual spheres and made 
dynamic contributions and appropriations of the Hilla tradition in their 
own locales. In an ongoing dialectic, scholars drew on the knowledge and 
experiences in Hilla and carried it to a larger audience in Jabal ‘Amil. In 


6 444n, vol. 7, 377; vol. 5, 24-25, 236; vol. 9, 141; ‘Abd Allah Afandi, Aivia/ 2/-Vlama? 
vol. 1, 162-63. ‘Izzuddin Hasan b. Shams al-Din b. al-Husām was given a general s@z2 in (753/ 
1352) by Fakhr al-Muhaqgqiqin (d.771/1370). Moreover, in 825/1421 a concise #4 was given by 
Ibn Fahd al-Hilli to Shims al-Din Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hulani al-Amili. 

6 44an, vol. 8,17. On ‘Ali b. Hilal al-Jaza@iri, see A/va7/ vol. 4, 280-82; ‘Abd Allah Afandi, 
Ta Tigat Amal al-Amui/ (Qum: Maktabat Ayatullah al-Mar‘ashi, 1411/1991), 55. 

68 Kurd ‘Ali, Ahjal a/-Shim, vol. 4, 31; Ibn ‘Asikir, 78/744 /bn Asăkir vol. 2 (Damascus: 
Dar al-Fikr, n.d.), 198. i 

63 Momen, S47§ Islam, 97, 122-23. 

7 Ihid | 

7n For a comprehensive assessment consult Aaa/ al-Amil Rawgdat, Riya, Ta Ligat Amal &f- 
Amil Tekmilet Amal al-Amiland A Yan. 
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turn, they defined the utility of legal knowledge according to the social 
components of their own communities.” Shams al-Din Muhammad b. 
Makki al-Amili al-Jizzini, known as al-Shahid al-Awwal or al-Shahid (d. 786/ 
1384), a foremost scholar and jurist, received j#zasfrom three Hilli schol- 
ars, namely, Fakhr al-Muhaggiqin (d.771/1370), the son of al-‘Allama, and 
his nephews, namely, ‘Amid al-Din and Diya’ al-Dīn.” Fakhr al- 
Muhagqgigin proclaimed that he had drawn more benefits from al-Shahid 
than the latter had from him. This statement, though verging on the ritu- 
als of courtesy, is nonetheless indicative of the quality and mode of intel- 
lectual exchange between the two as the ‘Amilis strove to take their place 
in the Shi‘ite scholarly pantheon.’”* Although we have no direct evidence 
that al-Shahid received j2zasfrom local ‘Amili instructors, Muhsin al-Amin 
does not rule out this possibility.” Al-Shahid had his early introduction 
to the religious disciplines with his father, Makki b. Muhammad, who 
was deemed most qualified to issue 272s and confer merits and creden- 
tials on worthy students. 

Upon his return from Iraq at the age of 20 and in a short period of time, 
al-Shahid was able to found a vital learning center in Jizzin which became 
the meeting place for twelve distinguished scholars. Among these were 
Fatima, the sister of al-Shahid, who was known as al-Mujtahida or Sit al- 
Mashayikh (Chief of Scholars), who took legal decisions and issued legal 
injunctions //4¢/w2as/ concerning all religious observances and social obliga- 
tions pertaining to women.” It is noteworthy that the celebrated Ahmad 
b. Fahd al-Hilli (d. 841/1437) traveled from Iraq to study in Jizzin, obtaining 
an //2za from ‘Ali, son of al-Shahid, and another from the latter’s student.” 

A transitional phase which featured a combined ‘Amili-Hilli training 
can be traced from “Izz al-Din Hasan b. Ayyiib, known as Najm al-Din al- 
Itrawi al-‘Amili, the grandfather of al-Muhaqqig al-Maysi (d.933/1526), 
from Itra’. He acquired his learning through the two-fold expertise of 
Hilli scholars and al-Shahid. He could boast an intellectual pedigree that 
linked him to Fakhr al-Din, Diya’ al-Din and ‘Amid al-Din, the son and 


72 Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Makki al Amili al-Jizzini, known as al-Shahid al-Awwal or al- 
Shahid (d.786/1384), deals with this subject in his Islamic works. 

73 Tehrani, 7zargat Alam al-ShFa: A/Qarn al-Th&min, ed., A. Munzavi, vol. 8 (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1975), 218; 4a, vol. 10, 59-61. With yet another scholar, namely Qutb al- 
Din Muhammad al-Buwayhl al-Razi, al-Shahid studied the works of logic by ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al- 
Katibi al-Oazwintl (d.673/1274 or 675/1276-77), a student of the celebrated Nasir al-Din Tiisi 
(d. 672/1274). 

74 Aan, vol. 10, 59. The father of al-Shahid, namely Makki b. Muhammad received his 
training through a local ‘Amili scholar, Najm al-Din Tuman b. Ahmad. Tehranl, 4/-Qarn a/- 
Th&min, vol. 8 (Beirut: 1975), 218. 

7 442n, vol. 10, 61. 

7 Al-Hurr, Ama! al-Åmi! vol. 1, 192-93; Makki, A/-Haraka, 30-1. 

T Qummi, 4/Aune wa7-A/gdb, vol. 1, 369; A-Haraka, 71. 
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nephews of al-‘Allama respectively, on the authority of whom he trans- 
mits several accounts. ”8 

The scholastic and social experiences which the leading ‘Amili schol- 
ars reaped in Hilla opened to them new vistas for juridical and intellec- 
tual activity predicated onlinternal socio-political developments in sixteenth 
century ‘Amili history. The doctrinal positions, legal debates and juris- 
prudential scope of analysis vividly exchanged in the Hilla learning cen- 
ters were negotiated, adapted and selectively infused in the works of ‘Amili 
‘ulama? as a product of their concerns as a social group and the historical 
needs of their society. 


The Religious Schools (Madrasas): The Making of an 
Educational Infrastructure 


By the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century, Jabal ‘Amil became 
the foremost center for Shiite learning and, as an “accrediting” Shiite site, 
it produced no less than 158 licensed scholars, many of whom settled in 
Iran, Iraq, and Mecca. Before the main impetus for migration to Safavid 
Iran (907/1501-1149/1736) commenced among leading ‘ulama’ families, one 
could actually find 70 jurisconsults /27wtehvds) gathered at a‘Amili funeral 
during the first half of the sixteenth century.”? The sites of intellectual 
activity and acquisition shifted from Hilla in Iraq to Jizzin, Mays, Juba’, 
and ‘Aynatha in Jabal ‘Amil, then to Najaf in Iraq, and later to Iran. By the 
end of the 11th/17th century 100 scholars are known to have come in the 
‘Shi‘i International’ from Jabal ‘Amil in comparison to 33 from Bahrain, 15 
from Astarabad and 11 from al-Jaza@ir in South Iraq, ten from Khurasan, 
and eight from each of Shiraz and Najaf. The Iranian provinces of Persia, 
on the other hand, were home to no less than 50 scholars from Jabal ‘Ami. 8° 

A number of historical factors can be brought to bear on the question 
of why Jabal ‘Amil flourished at such a distance from the thriving Otto- 
man urban centers. It is my contention that Jabal ‘Amil’s remoteness, ru- 
ral character and its supportive kinship system; the incremental changes 
in the socio-economic conditions of its juridical class; and the potential 
Ottoman support of clerical professions all contributed to the develop- 
ment of the ‘Amili “prodigy”. 


© fiyad, vol. 1, 162-3; vol. 5, 24-25. Itra’ does not seem to exist today or its name may have 
seen altered. Among the students of Najm al-Din al-Itrawi was Shams al-Din Muhammad 
mown as al-‘Aridi al-‘Amili. Several of the latter's ¢/was (legal injunctions) were collected 
ogether with those of al-Shahid under the title “Al-Mas@il al-Mufida bi’l-Alfaz al-Hamida 
idhawi al-Albab wa’|-Bagiir al-Sadida,” copied in 853/1449; Rewy7ev, vol. 2 (Beirut: 1411/1991), 
88. 

I Khitaf, 74. ; 

60 Momen, 54/% /s/am, 97, 122-23. 
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During the early fifteenth century local religious schools /zadrasas/ 
sprang up in a number of ‘Amili villages. In ‘Inatha, and under the lead- 
ership of the jurist Zahir al-Din b. al-Husam al‘Amili, a Shiite school 
attracted students like Nasir b. Ibrahim al-Buwayhi (d.853/1449), an Ira- 
nian descendant of the Buyid family and a jurist //7g/4/ and poet who 
remained in Jabal ‘Amil until his death by plague.® In addition to his 
commentaries on 47/ and jurisprudence, al-Buwayhi was erudite in arith- 
metic, which he taught to several ‘Amili students including Zayn al-Din 
‘Ali b. Yiinus al-Nabati al-Bayadi (d.877/1472), the author of at least 11 
works on logic //manćig) as well as works on dogmatic theology (kali), 
doctrine, and philosophy. 8 

Another ‘Amili madrasa was founded in Mays al-Jabal by the notable 
scholar ‘Ali b. ‘Abd alAli al-Maysi (d.933/1526), known as Ibn Muflih, 
whose respected legal verifications /4#4@/g4t/ in jurisprudence won him 
the title of al-Muhaqgiq al-Maysi.®? Although the school lacked the de- 
sired religious endowment /wag/, it hosted numerous jurisconsults in- 
cluding al-Shahid al-Thani and 400 students. The school of Mays al-Jabal 
outlived its founder, if only for a short period of time. Among its renowned 
jurists was Shaykh Lutfullah al-Maysi (d.1040/1630) who was invited by 
the Safavid monarch Shah ‘Abbas (r.999/1590- 1045/1635) to serve as the 
shaykh al-/slam in the flourishing city of Isfahan. ™ 

Karak Nūh, which falls in the western Biga to the south of Mount 
Lebanon, became the site of yet another famed macdrasa under the tutor- 
ship of Shaykh ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Ali al-Karaki, known as al-Muhaqqigq al- 
Thani (d.940/1533), who inaugurated, with great success and style, the 
jurists’ association with Safavid authority and spearheaded the movement 
toward the standardization of Shi‘ite law in Iran. Finally, a more obscure 
school in Jabal ‘Amil was that of Juya, founded by Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. 
Khatiin in the late eighteenth century. 8° 


81 Amal al-Amil vol. 1, 188; Zawgat vol. 8, 134; A/-Haraka, 70-71. On Zahir al-Din al- 
Annathi see also Asmyal vol. 4, 143-44. 

@ 4/-Haraka, 75. Al-Bayy&di’s interest in philosophy is reflected in his treatise “Risalat al- 
Bab al-Maftūh ilā mā Qila fil-Nafs wa’l-Rih.” 

83 Kbyte 362-63; Yüsuf al-Bahrāni, Zulut a/-Baprayn ff 7-ljasat wa Tsrdjim Rž al- 
Hadith (Najaf: Matabi al-Nu‘man, 1386/1966), 170-72. 

& Carl Brockelmann had mistakenly pronounced “al-Maysi” as “al-Mis!” and assumed the 
existence of a village of “Mis” instead of Mays or Mays al-Jabal in Jabal ‘Amil. In general, 
Brockelmann’s coverage of Shiite 4g/ and 4#/7m7 for the fifteenth and sixteenth century is 
wanting. See Brockelmann, Geschichige der arabischen Litteratur (Leiden: B.J. Brill, 1937-42), 
574-81. 

8 Ahitat 267; Avan, vol. 8, 44, 235. Both sources list his name as Muhammad ‘Ali Khwatin. 
Abitat places him in the late eighteenth century. His father is ‘Ali b. Khwattin al-‘Amili who 
died after 1220/1805 in the prison of the Ottoman governor, Jamal Pasha al-Jazzar or by one of 
his military officers. 
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Distinct pedagogical and intellectual streams intermingled in ‘Amili 
scholarship and reflected ithe interplay of sixteenth-century Najafi legal 
thought. In Najaf al-Muhaqqiq al-Karaki rose above his peers and made 
such welcome advances to the Safavid court that eventually he won the 
patronage of Shah Isma‘il (r.907/1501-930/1524). Decades later, Hasan, Sahib 
al-Ma‘alim (d.1011/1602), the son of al-Shahid al-Thani, and Muhammad, 
Sahib al-Madarik (d.1009/1600), his nephew (son of his sister), cultivated 
igh, hadith and mathematics under Najaf’s scholars like al-Maqaddas al- 
Ardabili (d.993/1585) and |Mawla ‘Abdullah Yazdi. 86 

Al-Shahid al-Thani founded a school and gradually defined his scho- 
lastic niche in Juba‘, the lplace where his own father, his children and 
grandsons all received their religious training in Shiite jurisprudence. 
Typical of a great number of ‘Amili scholars, al-Shahid al-Thani received 
early legal and linguistic instruction under his father Nir al-Din Alī, known 
as Ibn al-Hujja or al-Haija al-Nahariri, who granted him a sum of money 
for every advancement he made in his studies.®” Twelve of al-Shahid al- 
Thani's descendents became distinguished ulama’? who along with the prog- 
eny of al-Shahid became jknown by the appellation “silsilat al-dhahab’, 
"the gold chain”, in recognition of their achievements and piety. In addi- 
tion, more than 30 9/77 had graduated from the madrasa of Juba’ which 
incurred regional fame and provided a curriculum for Islamic sciences of 
the first caliber. 8 | 

Al-Shahid al-Thani algo held a teaching post for several years at the 
madrasa of al-Niriyya in Balabak where he reaped great social and pro- 
fessional rewards during what he considered the most luminous episodes 
of his life.8? Unlike the ‘Amili schools mentioned above, the curriculum 
of al-Niriyya allowed instruction in the Ja‘fari madh4aé alongside the 
Shafi‘ite, the Hanbalite, the Malikite and the Hanafite madhhabs.® 

A growing interest in religious and other instruction can be ascertained 
-hrough the growth in the ‘ulama”’s importance and social role. To give 
out one example, in 1008/1599, the ‘Amili scholar ‘Ali b. Muhyiddin al- 


8 4 yan, vol. 5, 93. Although Khwangiiri tends to believe that Sahib al-Madarik and Sahib al- 
faalim received this knowledge in Najaf itself, Hasan al-Shahidi (d.1103-4/1691-2), the grandson 
f al-Shahid al-Thanl, asserted that this took place in Jabal ‘Amil. 

87 Rawgal, vol. 3 (Beirut: 1411/1991), 337-38. The earliest biographical data on al-Shahid al- 
(hani was put forward by his student Ibn al-Odi (the origin is al-Uwaydhi from Jizzin) who 
iccompanied him from 945/1538 until 962/1554 when the latter departed to Khurāsān. See 
fehrint, 7aAvgat Alam a/-Shi&- Ihya” al-Dathir min al-Qarn al-Ashir, ed., ‘AY Munzavi 
Tehran: Mu‘assasat-i Intisharat va Chap-i Danishgah-i Tehran, 1366), 90-92. 

88 Ahifat, 341; A/-Haraks, 32. 

8 ‘All b. Muhammad b. Hasan b. Zayn al-Din al-‘Amill (d.1104/1696), 44-Durr a/-Manthur 
win al-Ma thir wi Chayr alMathūr, vol. 2 (Qum: Kitabkhana-yi Umumi-yi Ayatullah al- 
Uzma Marashi Najafi, 1398/1977), 178-82. 

V Ahitat 341; A/-Haraka, 32. 
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Jami’i was approached by his fellow scholars from Kunin, who asked him 
to write a mathematical Avsa/z 4 a/Mawarith with the purpose of simpli- 
fying its mathematical formulae and the arithmetical rules of fraction, con- 
gruence, dissimilarity, and the like. Reflecting on his preoccupation with 
other matters and weariness from extensive travel, as he possessed nei- 
ther a book nor a notebook, he explained that the demand for such a work 
forced him to compose it. He hoped to write two additional tracts on that 
matter if circumstances permitted. 

Linguistic, legalistic and doctrinal disciplines were the canon of the 
‘Amili curricula and included the study of Arabic grammar /sar//, syntax 
/nabw), literature /2d2b), logic /mantig), doctrine //%gad), Quranic ex- 
egesis /(2/sir), kalam, figh, jarisprudence /usu/ a/-4g4) and arithmetics 
/Lisal),2* There was a general lack of focus on historical, philosophical 
and medical branches except among the more ambitious ‘Amili scholars 
who sought Damascene and Cairene expertise in these areas. Al-Shahid 
al-Thani, for instance, briefly studied some medical works with Shams al- 
Din Muhammad b. Makki in Damascus and was exposed to algebra, as- 
tronomy and the Illuminationist /4s47797) philosophy of Shihab al-Din 
Yahya al-Suhrawardi, known as Shaykh al-Ishraq, who was executed in 
Aleppo in 587/1191.%° 

_ Philosophy and Sufism remained for the most part marginal to the 
intellectual circles of Jabal ‘Amil. Al-Shahid, who reflected a moderate 
version of Sufism and was inclined to write Gnostic /%/2n// poetry, warned 
against the adherence to a Sufi order //ariga/ which would cause a devia- 
tion from Twelver Shi‘ite foundations. %* More emphatic was his denuncia- 
tion of ‘externalist’ /z74zr// Sufis who roamed around with their tattered 
clothes and rosaries. On that basis it is difficult to substantiate Mustafa al- 
Shaybi’s contention that al-Shahid joined in a general scholastic move- 
ment of wedding Sufism to Twelver Shi‘ism. This movement, he claimed, 
was started by Ibn Maytham al-Bahrani (d.679/1280) and al-‘Allama al- 
Hilli and reached its zenith with Haydar al-Amili (alive 766/1364).%° 

By the early sixteenth century, Jabal ‘Amil achieved a level of self- 
sufficiency and renown for offering a full educational curriculum and ex- 
pertise in the religious disciplines. This explains why a number of 
outstanding scholars who left their mark on Shi‘ite law and tradition, such 
as al-Muhaqgigq al-Maysi, Sahib al-Madarik and Sahib al-Malim, received 
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little instruction outside the ‘Amili villages. Sayyid Hasan al-A‘raji, with 
whom al-Shahid al-Thani'studied in Karak Nth in 932/1525, transmits ex- 
clusively from ‘Amili scholars like al-Muhaqgig al-Maysi and al-Muhaqgqiq 
al-Thani but mostly from his mentor Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Dawtid 
known as Ibn al-Mu’adhdhin al-Jizzini.9© Even in the early seventeenth 
century we find that Sahib al-Ma‘alim, and Sahib al-Madarik had for the 


most part—except for a two-year stay in Najaf—acquired their training in < 


Jabal ‘Amil itself.” The impetus for cultivating the legal sciences in Jabal 
‘Amil was eclipsed temporarily after al-Shahid’s death at the hands of qui- 
etist jurists, who either avoided his political assertiveness or lacked his 
eclecticism and the ability to assess objective historical conditions that 
shaped his life and thought. 

Beyond the scholastic-social ties which bound the founders of the ‘Amili 
Mmadrasas and their disciples together, a network of kinship relations, both 
consanguinal and marital, reinforced the solidarity and elitism of the clerical 
community. Several villages were known for the presence of specialized 
fagif families which purposefully cultivated scholarship from father to 
son. Access to sharia knowledge tended to concentrate in these tightly- 
knit family groups and became the esteemed inheritance and livelihood of 
its immediate descendants. On the one hand, the rural setting of ‘Amili 
life gave more value andicachet to this unique clerical expertise. On the 
other, it provided potential jurists with a familial economic support sys- 
tem that might have been difficult to maintain in the great urban cities. It 
is important to note, however, that the ‘Amili schools were not very far 
from trade posts in relatively thriving cities like Sidon and Tyre. 

Rather than becoming rigorously institutionalized, the ‘Amili madrasas 
fostered the retention of individualized relations among their disciples and 
masters, tailored as they, were to personal and social bonding between 
and among the “g// families. For example, Asad al-Din al-Jizzini was the 
teacher of al-Shahid, the paternal uncle of his father, and his father-in- 
law. Al-Muhaqgiq al-Maysi was the uncle (husband of the maternal 
aunt) of al-Shahid al-Thani and later became the father of al-Shahid al- 
Thani’s first and eldest wife.?? Considered an authoritative source on raya 
(method for sifting Add) and (biographies of men) 7#/2/ he also became 
the highest-ranking mentor for al-Shahid al-Thani in terms of szad (chain 
of authorities), 1% 


% Aan, vol. 5, 35, vol. 9, 409. 

7 Ibid. , 95-96. 

% Ibid, vol. 8, 44. 

3 A/-Durr, vol. 2, 158-59; Rawat, vol. 3 (Beirut: 1411/1991), 338; Tehrant, Aya’ a/-Dathir 
124, 165. 

100 4 92n, vol. 8, 262; Æswgat vol. 4 (Beirut: 1411/1991), 359-60; Tehranl, Masía a/-Alagal 
(Tehran: s.n., 1959), 284-5. For ah elaborate account on Ibn Muflih al-Maysi and his son ‘Abd al- 
Karim, see Aya vol. 4, 116-22 and A Yan, vol. 8, 43, respectively. 
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Al-Shahid al-Thani was also tutored by Jafar al-A‘raji al-‘Amili, the 
maternal cousin of al-Muhaggigq al-Thani, who in turn relates legal knowl- 
edge from Shaykh ‘Ali al-Maysi.!°! ‘Ali, the grandfather of al-Hurr al-‘Amili, 
married the daughter of Hasan, the son of al-Shahid al-Thani. The daugh- 
ter of al-Hurr on the other hand was married to Muhammad b. Sharaf al- 
Din b. ‘Ali Nūr al-Din al-Juba (d.1113/1701), the brother of Muhammad 
Sahib al-Madarik. 

Given such inter-family connections, it is not surprising that a ‘high 
intellectual tradition of Shiism developed in what was a marginal enclave 
in Ottoman Syria, as Albert Hourani noted.'°* Due to this rural setting, 
Jabal ‘Amil was probably saved from much of the political instability and 
economic disruptions to which major urban cities are typically exposed. 193 
In addition, the social networks of rural life helped sustain the high value 
the ‘Amili people placed on sustaining their educational tradition, as fa- 
milial and marital ties translated into reciprocal financial support. 

The ‘Amili zmadrasas’ relative autonomy in nurturing a focused and 
systematic training in Shi‘ism and Ja‘fari law provided a base for new so- 
cial configurations that contributed to local economic stability and sup- 
ported a class of jurists with a considerable clientele. Historical records 
underscore the prosperity and relative autonomy which Jabal ‘Amil expe- 
rienced under the leadership of the powerful Shiite feudal family of 
Bishara, whose grandfather, Abii’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Bishara al-‘Amili al- 
Shaqrāwī, was a student of al-Shahid.!°* In 824/1420 Ahmad b. Bishara 
rebuilt Tyre and its markets /szgs/ and his family continued to administer 
the city directly until the early sixteenth century, when, for reasons that 
remain largely unknown, they withdrew from the political scene in 909/ 
1501.1°5 In the late Mamluk period, when it rivaled Beirut’s trade links 
with Damascus, Sidon was another major coastal city whose proximity to 
Jabal ‘Amil must have contributed to the latter’s well-being.1°© Overall, 
we can venture to postulate that some form of patronage by the Bishara 
feudal lords was extended to the ‘Amili learning centers and their jurists, 
a patronage that declines by the first decade of the sixteenth century. Af- 
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ter the Bishāras’ demise, feudal disintegration erupted as more families, 
such as that of Nasir al-Din al-Hanash, controlled smaller ‘Amili areas and 
Shiite locales in the Biga. 

The existence of a ‘high’ ‘Amili scholastic tradition also provided open- 
ings, albeit limited, in the late Mamluk and early Ottoman period for ju- 
rists in clerical professions. One of the effects of the region’s stability from 
the late fifteenth to the early sixteenth century was the emergence of 
adept professional ‘ulam’ who could not be absorbed by the administra- 
tive infrastructure of the Ottoman empire. Several factors contributed to 
their ultimate marginalization: the demise of the Bishara feudal family, 
the subsequent diminished autonomy of Jabal “Amil, the decline in wag/ 
revenues, and the exclusion of many Shi‘ite jurists from the more lucra- 
tive official posts. In turn, the madrasas declined as large-scale migration 
of ‘ulama? to Mecca, Iraq, Iran and India became one expression of the 
dramatic change in Jabal ‘Amil’s socio-political milieu, of the meager pro- 
fessional openings in the Ottoman system, and of the diminishing hope of 
actively applying their expertise in local and wider Shi‘ite society. 
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POLITICAL ISLAM IN TURKEY: THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE REFAH PARTY 


Introduction 


In modern Turkey, a political movement based on Islam as political 
ideology first emerged in the 1970s. The movement formally appeared on 
the parliamentary scene in 1970 with the formation of the National Order 
Party /Mili Nizam Partisi) with an openly Islamist platform. After a 
brief period of closure for violation of the constitution, this party was re- 
established as the National Salvation Party /M Selamet Partisi) and 
almost continuously served in a variety of coalition governments from 
1973 until the military coup in 1980 which suspended parliamentary poli- 
tics and closed down all political parties. 

The Welfare/fe/24 ) Party was the post-1980 reincarnation of the 
National Salvation Party. It was founded in 1983, when the first general 
election, following the military coup of 1980, was scheduled to take place. 
Military rulers at that time banned Refah from contesting that vote, and 
the party's first contest was in the municipal elections of 1984. Starting 
with a 4.4 percent vote in 1984, Refah Party steadily increased its show- 
ing in every subsequent election, multiplying its support nearly five times 
in twelve years. In municipal elections on March 27, 1994, Refah stunned 
the nation by winning 19 percent of all votes nationwide, a rate which 
was almost equal to the roughly 20 percent won by each of the two “cen- 
ter” parties, the True Path Party /Dogru Yo! Partisi) and the Motherland 
Party /Anavatan Partisi). When early general elections took place on 
December 24, 1995, Turkish people were no longer surprised (although 
anti-Refah circles were alarmed) that the Refah emerged as the largest 
party in the parliament with 21.4 percent of the national vote. After briefly 
participating in a coalition government, Refah was pushed out of power 
and eventually closed down like its predecessors, only to be reincarnated 
yet again as the Virtue//z//e/) Party. 

In this article I examine the rise and fall of Refah and address the ques- 
tion of why a movement which had a conservative appearance and only a 
marginal following in the 1970s became a political force with mass follow- 
ing in the 1990s. What made the Islamist party so popular in the 1990s? 
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Islamist Challenge To Kemalist Modernization 


At the time of the Kemalist revolution, Islam had a significant political 
role in Turkey. The founders of the Turkish Republic sought to bring 
Islam under state control in order to pursue their alternative project of 
Westernization. This project was based on secular nationalism and in- 
volved the suppression of Islam as ideology and of local Islamic commu- 
nity organizations as potential sites of political opposition. The Kemalists 
considered Western civilization a “universal” model. In the words of the 
ideologues of the Turkish national revolution: “There is no second civili- 
zation; civilization means European civilization, and it must be imported 
with all its roses and thorns. ”! 

As Gyan Prakash notes, “neither nationalism nor Marxism broke free 
from Eurocentric discourses,” both universalized Europe’s historical expe- 
rience and “staked a claim to the order of Reason and Progress instituted 
by colonialism.”* But Western civilization is now provincialized and na- 
tionalism is considered to be a “derivative” discourse.? As the “universal” 
European civilization has been “de-constructed” as a provincial culture 
with its own hegemonic project, alternative visions of civilization have 
gained currency. With this global crisis of modernism and the rising chal- 
lenges against the universal myths of Western civilization, the promises 
of the Kemalist project have begun to be questioned. There is a resur- 
gence of Islamist political organization and a renewed attempt to devise 
an Islamic ideology as the alternative to Kemalist nationalism. Just as in 
the West the crisis of ideologies based on modernism has led to the prolif- 
eration of several post-modernist politics of identity,* so too in Turkey 
Islamism has arisen as a cultural politics of identity. 

The Islamist author Ali Bulag states that for the first time since the 
rise of modernism, the world has fallen “into serious doubt as to the valid- 
ity and accuracy of the widespread conviction that all problems can be 
solved within the Western paradigm.”> This is what Jean-Francois Lyotard 
has called the “postmodern condition.” The claim can be made that the 
recent rise of Islamism is a part of this condition. This is not to say that 
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1 Quoted in Mohammed Arkoun, Rethinking Islam (Boulder: Westview Press, 1994), 25. 

2 Gyan Prakash, “Subaltern Studies as Postcolonial Criticism" American Historical Review 
99/5 (1994), 1475. 

3 Partha Chatterjee, Nationalist Thought and the Colonia! World: A Derivative Discourse? 
(London: Zed Press, 1986). 

* Pauline Marie Rosenau, ! Zostmodernism and the Social! Sciences (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1992). 

5 Ali Bulaç, Din ve Modernizm (Istanbul: Endūlūs Yayinlari, 1991), 246. 

6 Jean-Francois Lyotard, Zhe Aastaodern Condition (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1984). 
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Islamism itself is necessarily post-modernist, although a segment of the 
movement articulates some of its critique of modernism with themes that 
resemble Western post-modernist thought.’ The postmodern condition has 
allowed for the popularity of a movement which was hitherto unable to 
gain a widespread following by questioning the unquestionable truths of 
the Westernization project of Turkey. | 

The recent growth of Islamism, then, is due to the appeal of its radical 
rhetoric in the face of the failures of Turkey’s extant project of Western- 
ization. Islamist themes, such as championing the periphery against the 
center, anti-Westernism and emphasizing the particularism of Islamic cul- 
ture, find resonance among both a new generation of students and other 
intellectuals, whose postmodern sensibilities correspond to the multi- 
culturalism of their Western counterparts and a new generation of the 
oppressed who have recently been abandoned to the whims of the free 
market by their formerly protective nation-state. This has enabled the 
Islamist movement to broaden its base of support by appealing to a wider 
range and greater variety of disaffected social segments, and allowed its 
political party to become more outspoken in its criticism of the status quo 
and radical in its proposals. 

Political Islam, then, is not a traditionalist relic, nor does it originate 
from a backward-looking, pre-modernist position. The role that Islamism 
is playing in the current period is not different from the role it played in 
the nineteenth century. 

In both cases, Islam is turned into an ideology to address contempo- 
rary social and political problems. In neither case does it represent a 
desire to turn the clock back. Although there is an ideological reference 
to the desire to return to the “golden age” of the past, this golden age, 
however real or imaginary, represents an utopia to be attained in the /- 
ture through political struggle. 

If, in accordance with the predictions of modernization theory, we 
consider Islamism a pre-modernist movement, then we have to conclude 
that economic and social change will accelerate secularization and under- 
mine the political bases of Islamist movements. If, however, we interpret 
Islamism as a movement which thrives in the context of the “postmodern 
condition,” then we will have to expect its continued popularity. The 
available evidence so far supports the latter perspective. 

Writers on Islamism in Turkey, however, routinely predict its de- 
cline. They argue that with further economic development, the base of 
support for the Islamist political movement would wither away. Accord- 


7 See Haldun Gilalp, “Globalizing Postmodernism: Islamist and Western Social Theory,” 
Economy and Society 2613 (1997). 
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ing to Türker Alkan, for instance, the National Salvation Party (NSP) rep- 
resented “a stagnant socio-political force” opposed to the “general trend 
of secularization in Turkish political life.”8 Likewise, Binnaz Toprak ar- 
gues that the Islamic forces in Turkey “draw their strength from eco- 
nomic groups at the margins of a rapidly growing industry; the development 
of the Turkish economy, on the other hand, is not in a direction that 
would lead to an increase in the number or size of such groups. Hence...a 
mass political movement based on religious appeals has little chance of 
success in modern Turkey.”* These observations may well have been 
true for NSP, and what it represented in the 1970s, as we shall see below. 
But to insist on this diagnosis for the Islamism of the current period is 
misleading.’° Such predictions have clearly been proven wrong in the 
course of the 1980s and 1990s. 

NSF's cultural critique of Kemalism was no doubt similar to Refah’s; 
but the conditions are more favorable for its reception today than they 
were twenty-five years ago. In this context we may recall the commonly 
heard argument that the growth of Islamism was due to the support pro- 
vided by the generals .during the military regime of the 1980s in their at- 
tempt to suppress the’ Left.!’ Although it may be true that the generals 
supported the Islamists against the leftists, this argument ignores the cru- 
cial facts that the “communist threat” globally dissolved in a process not 
even fully understood (let alone engineered) by the generals and that not 
only Islamism but also other sorts of religion-based political movements 
began to sprout around the world. This situation partly explains why a 
seemingly fringe party, NSP, reemerged as a major contender for power in 
Turkey in the form of the Refah Party. The left-right cleavage in Turkey as 
elsewhere around the world, is no longer the main political cleavage. To- 
day, Islamism represents the major opposition movement in Turkey. 


8 Tiirker Alkan, “The National Salvation Party in Turkey” in Metin Heper and Raphael 
Israeli, eds., Zsism and Politics in the Modern Middle Bast (New York: St. Martin's Press, 
1984), 99-100. 

9 Binnaz Toprak, “The Religious Right” in Irvin C. Schick and E. Ahmet Tonak, eds., 
Turkey in Transition (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987), 230; see also Ahmet Yiicekak, 
Turkiye de Din ve Siyaset (Istanbul: Gerçek Yayinlari, 1983). 

10 See Binnaz Toprak, “Islam and the Secular State in Turkey” in Çiğdem Balim, et.al, eds., 
Turkey: Political, Social any Bconomic Challenges in the 1990s (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1995): 
Ahmet Yucekiék, Dinin Siyasalla mast: Din-Devlet If kilerinde Türkiye Deneyimi (Istanbul: 
Afa Yayinlari, 1997). For other recent examples of modernization theorizing on Islam, see the 
articles in Richard Tapper, ed., /s/a7 in Afodern Turkey (London: I.B. Tauris, 1991). 

u See, e.g., Binnaz Toprak, “Religion as State Ideology in a Secular Setting: The Turkish- 
Islamic Synthesis” in J.M. Wagstaff, ed., Aspects of Religion in Modern Turkey (University of 
Durham, Centre for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies, Occasional Paper Series, No. 40, 1990). 
See also Umit Cizre Sakallioglu, “Parameters and Strategies of Islam-State Interaction in 
Republican Turkey,” /o/ermetions! Journal of Middle Bast Studies 2812. (1996). 
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It is also important to realize that Refah may be much more popular 
than NSP become they are different in significant ways. Many analysts 
have considered Refah to be a mere continuation of NSP.'* However, 
despite their many similarities, there are real differences between the two 
parties in terms of their programs, philosophical sources and class bases. 


Refah And NSP Compared: Party Programs 


The continuities between NSP and Refah in terms of their party pro- 
grams are most evident in their goal to achieve a “moral order.”!* In the 
NSP program, “moral order” lies at the foundation of the economic or- 
der. Hence, for NSP, education in moral and ethical matters is a top 
priority. The same is true for Refah. The NSP program contains the 
assertion that the Islamic moral order is opposed to both the communist 
and the materialist-capitalist systems, which are based on the pursuit of 
self-interest. The same assertion can be found in Refah’s proposal for a 
“just economic order.”!° 

What is meant by capitalism in both the NSP and Refah programs is 
monopolistic big business, including both multinational corporations and 
domestically owned and government supported large industrial enterprises. 
Clearly, neither the NSP nor the Refah program contains any articles op- 
posed to private property or profit-making; they are only opposed to mo- 
nopolistic capitalism.!© The dominant themes in both programs are the 
expressions of the grievances of small businesses, such as the unfair dis- 
tribution of government loans, the unfair tax structures and the proposal 
for interest-free lending. The envisioned “just order” of Refah protects 
small businesses from domination by the state and by big capital. +” 

Still, there are some striking differences between the NSP and Refah 
programs. NSP distinguished itself from the other parties in the 1970s by 
its relentless emphasis on the need for state initiative to build “heavy in- 
dustry.”!8 NSP regarded this as the route to economic and political inde- 


12 For a recent example, see Sakallioğlu, “Parameters and Strategies.” For a rare exception, 
see Serdar Sen, Refah Partisr’ nin Teori ve Prati? (Istanbul: Sarmal Yayinlari, 1995). 

13 “Manevi düzen,” which could also be rendered as the “spiritual order.” 

14 Ali Yagar Saribay, 7urArye’de Din ve Part! Politikasi: MSP Örnek Olayi (Istanbul: Alan 
Yayincilik, 1985), 110-24. 

15 Necmettin Erbakan, 4Ad@/ Séonomsk Düzen (Ankara, 1991); see also Necmettin Erbakan, 
Turkiye’ nin Meseleleri ve COstim/err (Ankara, 1991). 

16 The Islamist economist Mustafa Ozel presents a theoretical explication of the association 
between capitalism and monopoly and the consequent opposition between capitalism and free 
markets. cites Fernand Braudel and Immanuel Wallerstein as his sources of inspiration. 
See Mustafa Özel, Pivase Dösmani Kapitalizm (Istanbul: Iz Yayincilik, 1993). 

17 Saribay, 7i/rtiye’de Din ve Parti, 124-25; Erbakan, Adi kkonomrk Düzen. 

18 Saribay, 7urkive’de Din ve Parti, 122-23. Alkan, “National Salvation Party,” 88, reports 
that a content analysis of the official MSP daily, MI Gazefe, reveals “heavy industry” as the 
most important topic. 
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pendence and considered it Turkey’s most urgent need. By contrast, in- 
dustrialization is hardly ever mentioned in the Refah program.'9 No doubt, 
national independence is still a primary goal, but heavy industry no longer 
seems to be the way to achieve it. Likewise, NSP consistently emphasized 
the need for state initiative; Refah, however, emphasizes private initiative. 
Finally, NSP was in fdvor of protecting the domestic market while Refah 
favors opening the economy to the international market.2° 

The need for heavy-industry was a common Third World dogma in 
the 1960s and 1970s, and NSP successfully articulated it with its own 
themes. It proposed to link its small-business base of support with the 
project of state-led heavy industrialization through the concept of the 
“broad-based private sector.” This concept signified a corporation that 
had a minimum of one hundred partners, each owning no more than a 
five percent share.?! According to this project, the state would supervise 
the creation of these corporations where the owners of small capital would 
unite to launch heavy industry. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, however, global trends have included environ- 
mentalism, anti-statism, civil society and private initiative. In the Octo- 
ber 1993 convention of Refah, the leader of the party, Necmettin Erbakan, 
stated the goals of the “just economic order” as spiritual development, 
protection of the environment, elimination of corruption, decentralized 
administration, promotion of individual enterprise, and withdrawal of the 
state from all economic activities, 22 

The same themes can be found in an earlier pamphlet that expounds 
the “just economic order.” With a heavy socialistic rhetoric, denounc- 
ing exploitation, capitalism, imperialism and Zionism, the pamphlet claims 
that this economic order surpasses both capitalism and communism, in 
that it includes their positive aspects but excludes the negative ones. Hence, 
it is against interest but not profit, against monopoly but not free competi- 
tion, against central planning but not state regulation. Stronger in colorful 
rhetoric than in substance, as is typical of Erbakan’s style, some elements 
of this just economic order are described as being “more effective than the 
nuclear bomb for blowing away the imperialist-Zionist system.”24 Yet, 





'9 See Erbakan, 7urtiye’nin Meseleleri A writer who has researched the key words in the 
election campaigns of the political parties notes that “launching heavy industry,” the foremost 
symbol of MSP from 1973-1980, is reduced to a minor detail in Refah’s propaganda leaflets. The 
prominent themes in Refah’s campaign now include social justice, domestic peace, regional 
equality, religious freedom, ethnic impartiality, respect for labor, interest-free economy and 
end to corruption. Namik Acikgdz, “Kelimelerin Biytisd ve 24 Aralik Seçimleri,” 7urtive 
Gunligir 38 (1996), 147. | 
On these points, also see Sen, Rerah Partisinin, 35-46. 

Sarlbay, 7irkive’de Din ve Parti 125. 

Necmettin Erbakan, ZË 4 Düylk Kongre Agi Äonuşmasi (Ankara, 1993), 69. 
Erbakan, Aa! Stonamtk Dizen, 

lbid,, 41-43. l 
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hinting at the social class bases of Refah, the envisioned “order” ultimately 
sounds very much like an egalitarian petty-bourgeois paradise, an utopian 
society made up of individual entrepreneurs, whose activities are none- 
theless regulated by a totalitarian state. 

Regarding the political structure, Refah proposed a system of “mul- 
tiple legal-orders” and the freedom of individuals to live by that legal- 
order which corresponds to their beliefs. This new idea, presented as a 
promotion of civil society against the state, was adopted by Refah at its 
1993 convention and afterwards proposed in parliament as a constitutional 
amendment to the extant principle of secularism. That Refah represents 
civil society against the state had already been asserted by Erbakan on 
previous occasions.? This position reflects the writings of leading Islam- 
ist intellectuals in Turkey. In their view, the modern state centralizes 
power, law, education and culture, and attempts to create a uniform soci- 
ety; the modern nation-state is thus described as totalitarian. 26 The pro- 
posed alternative derives from the belief that because in Islam the 
community takes priority over the state, “democracy” —the rule of major- 
ity over the minority—should be replaced with * pluralism,” whereby each 
community is governed by its own belief system. In a given society, sev- 
eral different legal systems may thus coexist. The role of the state would 
be to guarantee the autonomy of each community, and the laws and con- 
ventions of each community would be binding for its own members. *’ 

Islamist theorists argue that in this system, proposed as an alternative 
to Western democracy, civil society would have autonomy from the state 
and the minority would have autonomy from the majority.” According 
to Islamists, while the modern state is a bureaucratic and hierarchical sys- 
tem of national sovereignty over a given territory, the Islamic model of 
state is based on a “confederation of faiths.”*° This is presented as an 
answer to the search in the West for political models that would allow for 
multi-culturalism. Islamists argue that this model was already put into 
practice by the Prophet during his rule in Medina.” 

The foregoing comparison indicates the difference between the philo- 
sophical sources of NSP and Refah. Although Refah’s leadership mostly 


25 Quoted in Sen, Ae/ah Partisi nin, 63. 

26 See Ali Bulaç, Modern U/us Devlet (Istanbul: Iz Yayincilik, 1995), 43-48. The whole 
discussion in Bulac’s work is conducted in terms of an opposition between the state and civil 
society. See also Abdurrahman Dilipak, Sevas, Zaris, J4tidar (Istanbul: Igaret/Fer at Yayinlari, 
1991), 66, who cites Antonio Gramsci as a theoretical ally on the question of “civil society.” 

27 Ali Bulaç, /s/zm ve Demokrasi (Istanbul: Beyan Yayinlari, 1993), 34-42. 

233 hid, 43-53; Ismet Özel,” Demokrasi Kimden Yana?” in I. Özel, Cuma Mektuplari Vol.2 
(Istanbul: Çidam Yayinlari, 1991), 72-74. 

3 Dilipak, szræs, 18. 

% Abdurrahman Dilipak, Zæiszm (Istanbul: Beyan Yayinlari, 1991), 170; Bulaç, /s/æm ve 
Demokrasi 167-80; Bulaç, Modern Ulus Devlet, 265-69. 
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consisted of the old cadres inherited from the NSP period, the growth of 
Islamism as ideology during the 1980s and 1990s was partly due to the 
work of a new generation of radical Islamist intellectuals. NSP’s constitu- 
ency mostly represented conservative followers of religious orders and 
provincial small business people. The latter complained about the chan- 
neling of government resources to big corporations in large cities and de- 
manded greater protection and support for themselves. They rightly 
observed that capital accumulation in Turkey was from its inception de- 
pendent on the state and were crying foul at being left out. They were not 
anti-statist; they just wanted some of the same for themselves. NSP was 
socially and politically ‘conservative. 

Refah, on the other hand, came into existence in a totally different 
context in the world and in Turkey. It is not conservative but radical. 
Refah’s ideology has post-nationalist and post-statist elements. Refah does 
not rely exclusively on support from religious orders, and its ideologues 
are mostly graduates of secular universities fully conversant in Marxist 
and post-modernist theories. Its constituency includes, in addition to small 
business, middle class professionals and marginal workers in big cities. 


Refah And NSP Compared: Electoral Performance 


Refah’s electoral performance contrasts with NSP’s. NSP started out 
with an 11.8 percent of the vote in its first nationwide electoral contest in 
1973. Although this was an unexpectedly significant showing at the time, 
it was still a long way from the popularity of Refah in the 1990s. In 1973, 
NSP came in third, after the center-left Republican People’s Party 
(Cumhuriyet Halk Pattist originally founded by Kamal Atatürk) and the 
center-right Justice Party (Aag/er Partisi). A comparison between the 
Republican People’s Party (RPP) and NSP in the parliamentary elections 
of 1973 reveals an inverse relationship between the level of development 
of the provinces and the relative strength of NSP. While in the “devel- 
oped” provinces of the country RPP votes were 38.6 percent and NSP 
votes were only 8.4 percent, in “semi-developed” provinces RPP’s sup- 
port declined to 30.5 percent and NSP’s rose to 13.7 percent. In “under- 
developed” provinces,!RPP votes were as low as 27.5 percent and NSP 
votes were as high as 15.4 percent. With regard to size of city, RPP was 
the clear winner in the largest ones. This situation did not change in 
1977, the second (and the last) time that NSP entered nationwide parlia- 
mentary elections before being closed down by the military regime in 
1980. In those elections NSP got only 6.1 percent of the Istanbul vote 
and 6.3 percent of the Ankara vote. 3! 


3l These figures are reported in Saribay, 7iréiye’de Din ve Parti 155-70. 
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By contrast, in the 1990s, Refah has been particularly successful in big 
cities. In municipal elections in 1994, Refah won the mayor’s seats in 
both Istanbul and Ankara (the two largest cities in the country) by getting 
more than 25 percent of the vote in Istanbul and more than 21 percent in 
Ankara. Refah’s success in big cities continued in the parliamentary elec- 
tions of December 1995. In the five largest and most industrialized cities 
(Istanbul, Ankara, Adana, Izmir, Bursa), Refah averaged 16.8 percent in 
1994 and 17.7 percent in 1995. 

Refah’s rise has been at the expense of the successor (s) of RPP, which 
displayed a downward trend in the 1990s. RPP was closed down, together 
with all the other political parties, by the military regime in 1980. It re- 
emerged divided and represented by several competing parties under a 
variety of names, each including some reference to “the people” or to “so- 
cial democracy.” In the space of a decade these parties merged and reac- 
quired their original name, RPP, the use of which was initially banned by 
the generals but later won back in a court battle. In what follows, pri- 
mary reference will be to the Social Democratic Populist Party /Sasya/- 
Demokrat Halkçi Partj) as the true successor of the pre-1980 RPP until 
1995, and to the revived RPP after 1995. The legendary leader of the pre- 
1980 RPP, Būlent Ecevit, founded and still heads the Democratic Left Party 
[Demokratik Sol Parti), which, however, does not claim the RPP legacy. 

Starting out with a 29 percent vote in 1989 (municipal elections), when 
Refah got only 10 percent, the Social Democratic Populist Party (SDP) 
won 20.8 percent in 1991 (parliamentary elections), 13 percent in 1994 
(municipal elections), and, finally, only 10.7 percent in the most recent 
parliamentary elections of December 1995 (this, even after merging with 
the newly-revived Republican People’s Party which had won 5 percent 
of the votes in 1994). This downward trend can also be observed in the 
social democrats’ performance in the big cities. In the five largest cities, 
their votes went down from an average of 19.2 percent in 1994 to 11.2 
percent in 1995.33 In 1995, the Istanbul and Ankara votes for social demo- 
crats were 11 percent and 16.2 percent respectively. By comparison, Refah’s 
1995 votes in Istanbul and Ankara were 23 percent and 20 percent re- 
spectively. 

Although these last results mark a slight decline in Refah’s votes in 
the two largest cities between 1994 and 1995, this should not be taken to 
signify a disenchantment with Refah originating from their municipal per- 
formance, as some critics have been prone to suggest. The decline is 


32 Gülgün Tosun and Tanju Tosun, “27 Mart 1994 Yerel Secimlerinden 24 Aralik 1995 Genel 
Seçimlerine: Siyasal Coğrafyaya lişkin Gözlemler,” Amme /daresi Dergisi 29/1 (1996), 33-34. 

33 Tosun and Tosun, “27 Mart 1994"; Aydin Köymen, Necat Erder and Ahmet Kardam, 
“TUSES Arastirmasi, Seçim Sonuçlari ve Sosyal Demokrasinin Krizi Üzerine,” Sasya/ Demokrat 
Degisim 1 (1996). 
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rather due to the difference between the nature of the two types of elec- 
tions —municipal in 1994 and parliamentary in 1995. Many potential sup- 
porters were concerned that a Refah victory might be thwarted by a military 
intervention and consequently chose to vote cautiously, more so in the 
general elections than in the municipal ones where such an eventuality 
would be less likely. That this concern was at least partially justified 
became evident when Refah encountered many difficulties after winning 
the largest number of parliamentary seats among all parties in December 
1995, as we shall see below. 

The above comparisons indicate a distinct trend. Observers of elec- 
toral politics in the 1990s'agree that Refah replaced the social democrats 
in the big cities.” The social democratic tradition in Turkey has histori- 
cally been identified with'Kemalist ideology as the advocate of a modern- 
ization and Westernization project from above. Refah’s rise has signified 
the decline of “social democracy” as the bearer of the Kemalist legacy. 

Refah’s growth in this period was also aided by SDP’s dismal perfor- 
mance in power. After almost a decade in power in the post-coup period, 
Turgut Ozal’s Motherland Party lost the general elections in October 1991, 
leading to a coalition government between Süleyman Demirel's right-wing 
True Path Party as the senior and SDP as the junior partners. In the ensu- 
ing years, SDP undersigned all of the policies of its senior partner, ranging 
from IMF-sponsored economic stabilization measures to the escalation of 
military conflict in the Kurdish provinces. The party covered for Prime 
Minister Tansu Çiller in the face of serious corruption charges and dis- 
played no independent présence within the coalition government, leaving 
the ground wide open to Refah. Political opposition to such widespread 
social ills as poverty, unemployment and corruption was then represented 
primarily by Refah. | 

As Abdurrahman Dilipak, a leading Islamist intellectual and onetime 
Refah ideologue, observed, “Refah is rising with the Islamic tide. The 
whole world is moving towards religion. Refah is reaping the fruits of 
this orientation.” He added that there was tremendous energy among the 
Muslim intelligentsia who were producing alternative perspectives and 
proposing new solutions, and that Refah was the sole inheritor of these 
mew ideas.*° Refah’s relationship with the radical Islamist intellectuals in 
the 1980s and 1990s resembled the relationship between RPP and Marxist 
intellectuals in the 1960s and 1970s. RPP was the only credible and mass- 
based left-leaning party at the time; and the Marxist left, given its nation- 


4 Tosun and Tosun, “27 Mart 1994”; Koymen et. al., “TUSES Ara tirmasi”; Erol Tuncer, “24 
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alist and statist tendencies during that period, was willing to compromise 
with Kemalism. RPP’s transformation into a “social-democratic” party took 
place in the 1970s together with the reinterpretation of Kemalism by these 
left-wing intellectuals. In the 1980s and 1990s, however, as both Kemalism 
and Marxism declined, radical Islamism rose to fill the ideological void. A 
new generation of Islamist ideologues and activists helped transform the 
conservative NSP into the radical Refah Party. 


The Changing Class Bases Of Islamism In Turkey 


The foregoing also reveals the changing class bases of Islamism in 
Turkey. While the Turkish state was actively engaged in economic de- 
velopment and the protection of the domestic market, it bolstered the 
ideology of nationalism. Throughout the 1960s, Turkey was able to sus- 
tain high rates of industrial growth and distribute its fruits in a relatively 
egalitarian fashion. Due to rapid growth, the state was initially success- 
ful in combining the interests of various classes around the project of 
inward-criented national development. In the later stages of growth, 
however, first there was a differentiation of class interests, and later, 
when the bottlenecks inherent in the growth process led to a crisis, there 
was a fragmentation of class coalitions resulting in the demise of the 
developmentalist social pact. © 

The rise of NSP corresponded to the period of weakening of these 
alliances and deepening differentiation within the capitalist class. It was 
an expression of the conflict between the “interests of the big industrial- 
ists and businessmen, most of them living in the larger cities, especially 
Istanbul, with those of the small businessmen and artisans, mostly from 
the smaller towns of Anatolia.”°’ NSP’s supporters were mainly shop- 
keepers, small merchants and artisans, as well as the religious people, of 
provincial towns.*® The immediate cause of the creation of the Islamis# 
political party in 1970 was the conflict between Prime Minister Süleymar 
Demirel, whose Justice Party (Aga/er Zartis) had close ties with big in 
dustrial and business interests in large cities, and Necmettin Erbakan 
who was elected to lead the Union of the Chambers of Industry and Com 
merce as the representative of the provincial small-to-medium busines» 
sector in 1968. The conflict between the two about the allocation of gov 
ernment incentives for private business resulted in the immediate re 


36 Çağlar Keyder, S¥ste and Class in Turkey (London: NLB, 1987); Korkut Boratav, 7i/rA/y 
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moval of Erbakan from his post. Erbakan managed to enter the parlia- 
ment on an independent ticket in the 1969 general elections and quickly 
founded the National Order Party in early 1970 with the aim of repre- 
senting the interests of provincial business in opposition to the govern- 
ment of “big industry. ”°9 | 

The broad class alliances based on national development in Turkey 
have now collapsed. The secular state has openly declared its unwilling- 
ness and inability to pursue its erstwhile welfare policies. Refah is a product 
of the current period of competitive individualism. It offers a new plat- 
form of unity, a new identity around which networks of solidarity may be 
established. Refah’s class base primarily includes, in addition to the petty 
bourgeoisie of provincial towns, members of the young professional middle 
class, students, and a large marginalized and dispossessed population in 
the metropolitan centers.” 

To this must be added that new but growing segment of the business 
class which is represented by MUSIAD (The Association of Independent 
Industrialists and Businessmen). MUSIAD was founded in 1990 to unite 
small and medium scale employers who were unable to find any repre- 
sentation in the Chambers of Commerce and Industry or in the Chambers 
of Craftsmen and Artisans and who have been open to exploitation by 
large capital through subcontracting links and left unprotected by the state. 
This sector has grown very rapidly in the 1980s and 1990s, together with 
the export-orientation of the Turkish economy, and has absorbed large 
numbers of recent urban immigrants who were unable to find secure em- 
ployment in the formal sector. Research into the working conditions of 
these small employers revéals that they “not only inhabit a region in which 
the formal and informal economies intersect; they also inhabit a place in 
the class structure which can have a great deal in common with manual 
wage workers.”*“! As the official Islamist line of MUSIAD indicates, this 
segment of the population has been an important supporter of Refah. No 
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doubt, MUSIAD has numerous large scale and growing companies among 
its members; but they are very recently established companies and easily 
distinguished from the traditional big business in Turkey which still relies 
on the state and is in favor of Kemalism.” 

According to the Islamist author Abdurrahman Dilipak, Islamism can 
no longer be considered a rural phenomenon; it is now an urban move- 
ment. He observes that while folk Islam which is dominant in the provin- 
cial and rural areas is based on local customs and traditions and does not 
have a solid foundation in its scriptural references, the current demand to 
live a truly Islamic way of life (i.e., the fundamentalist interpretation of 
Islam) originates from the cities. He points out that in the last ten to 
fifteen years the Islamist movement has reestablished itself in the cities 
and that the intellectual level of contemporary Islamism is definitely higher 
than what the countryside is capable of.* 

Because in conventional wisdom Islamism represents a traditionalist 
reaction to modernization, Refah’s success in big cities is usually consid- 
ered to be due to recent immigration from the countryside. According to 
this reasoning, the immigrants bring their traditional way of life into the 
poor urban neighborhoods and respond to the anomie they experience in 
these large metropolitan centers by clinging to their traditional belief sys- 
tem. Refah, then, is considered to be the party of provincial people living 
in the cities.“ The flaw in this reasoning is its failure to note that while 
neither immigration nor urban poverty and anomie are new phenomena, 
the growth of Islamism and of popular support for Refah is. Working 
classes or other urban poor elements were always primarily composed of 
recent immigrants, yet they did not use to subscribe to Islamism until the 
1980s or vote for NSP. It is also mistaken to assume that immigrants 
reproduce rural conditions in the cities and live an isolated, self-subsis- 
tent life style in their poor neighborhoods.” 

Refah’s success might be better explained in part by noting that in the 
1990s it occupies the role that RPP used to play in the 1970s. Refah’s base 
has been growing fastest in the poor neighborhoods that used to be the 
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‘solid source of support for “social democrats” in the 1970s.“ Filling the 
void created by the collapse of statism and the ensuing crisis of modernist 
ideologies that were based on it, such as nationalism and socialism, Refah 
represents a post-nationalist and post-socialist sense of “justice.” The Is- 
lamic sense of justice is not only manifested in the realm of ideology. 
More concretely, in the 1980s, the functions of the defunct welfare state 
were taken on by local religious organizations and foundations working to 
help the poor in urban neighborhoods, thereby contributing to the popu- 
larity of the Islamist political movement.‘” This was particularly instru- 
mental in Refah’s success:in local elections. 

Yet it would be wrong,to see the growing support for Refah and Islam- 
ism to be solely based on its functional similarity to social democratic 
platforms. One survey found that in Istanbul popular opposition to the 
“existing system” (including that by the industrial working class) was chan- 
neled more towards support for Refah than for the social democratic par- 
ties.“ Another recent survey found that 45 percent of those who demanded 
an Islamic government were between the ages of fourteen and thirty-four. 
By contrast, the majority of those who voted for social democratic parties 
were over the age of thirty-five. Social democrats seemed to be most 
popular among the age bracket between thirty-five and forty-five. One 
could infer from this that while the Kemalist/social-democratic line may 
still be popular among the “baby boomers,” the Turkish “generation X” is 
oriented towards Islamism. The only possible prediction based on these 
trends is the further growth of Islamism. 


Refah In (And Out Of) Power 


Refah emerged from the early general elections of December 24, 1995 
as the largest party, but did not win enough seats in the parliament to 
form a majority government. Ironically, the purpose of scheduling early 
elections for the True Path Party and Republican People’s Party coalition 
zovernment at the time was to extend their lease on life while still in 
power. But the outcome upset all expectations. Turkey then entered a 
state of flux and uncertainty. Amidst constant rumors of an impending 
nilitary coup, it took the nation six months of endless negotiations be- 
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tween political parties and a short-lived attempt at an anti-Refah minority 
coalition between the two center-right parties, Motherland and True Path, 
before a Refah-led coalition government could be formed. 

Both during this period and after forming the government, Refah made 
a special effort to appease the “powers-that-be” and demonstrate that it 
was a tenable and credibly mainstream political party. It was important 
for Refah to establish its legitimacy in order to fully mobilize its potentiall 
base of support, which was divided among several center-right parties and! 
a large group who did not even go to the polls. The number of voters who: 
did not go to the polls or went but did not cast a valid vote —that is, the 
number of protestors—in the last parliamentary election had exceeded the 
votes for any one party.*! Since the social democrats suffered the greatest 
loss of votes, and considering the long-term tendency of Refah to move 
into that vacuum, it could be conjectured that among those voters who 
were frustrated by the social democrats there were many potential Refah 
voters. Indeed, soon after Refah came to power, public opinion polls found. 
that popular support for it had risen to around 30 percent. 

Hence, the party’s top priority was to secure for itself a space in the 
center of Turkey’s parliamentary politics. This opportunity was created 
when Refah formed a coalition with Tansu Ciller’s True Path Party in the 
summer of 1996. 

The Refah-TPP coalition was at first sight a truly odd couple because 
TPP had been building its campaign, for many years prior to that, on the 
promise of being the foremost pro-Western and secular anti-Refah bas- 
tion. The justification for this alliance from TPP’s point of view was best 
articulated by Ciller in an interview on a pro-Islamist TV channel a few 
months after the creation of the coalition. She stated that although she 
was still in favor of the principle of secularism and not terribly fond of 
Refah, she believed that taking Refah into the mainstream of Turkish poli- 
tics was the only way to maintain social peace and preserve democracy. ™ 

Although Ciller’s credibility was seriously damaged during this epi- 
sode (many plausibly thought that she was really more concerned with 
staying in power in order to continue to cover up her numerous alleged! 
corruption schemes, and could not find a better partner than Refah which 
was desperate for power), her statement nonetheless pointed to an impor- 
tant political reality: Turkey was no longer divided between right and left; 
the new division was between secularist and Islamist. What could not be 
accomplished before the 1980 coup, that is, the broad based coalition be- 
tween center-right and center-left, was already achieved during several 
years of TPP-SDP coalitions in the early 1990s. This was also the time 
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that Refah grew rapidly as an opposition party. Excluding Refah from 
mainstream parliamentary politics could lead to the further radicalization 
of political Islam in Turkey. 

From Refah’s point of view, on the other hand, playing to the center of 
Turkish politics forced it to temper its radical edges. The program of the 
Refah-led coalition government, announced at the beginning of July 1996, 
was, by all accounts, hardly distinguishable from the program of the pre- 
vious center-right coalition. There was no mention of the “ just economic 
order” or of the intention “to blow away the imperialist-Zionist system.” 

This experience revealed the multifaceted character of Refah. With 
its NSP-inherited old cadre of leaders, Refah was able to display its con- 
servative and pragmatic face during the first few months in power. The 
coalition with TPP as well as the pressures from other institutions of the 
secular establishment in Turkey gave the Refah leadership sufficient ex- 
cuse to keep the younger and more radical wing in check. The tensions 
created by this situation lcould be observed in the constant criticisms of 
Refah advanced by the radical elements of the Islamist movement in Tur- 
key. These critics were torn between having to support Refah at all events 
and pulling Refah in more radical directions. 

By the time that Tansu Ciller was feeling confident enough about her 
decision to form a coalition with Refah to make the statement about “so- 
cial peace,” cited above, that is, several months into the coalition, Refah 
leaders too had begun to feel at ease with governmental power and to 
announce the new role that they were envisioning for their party within 
the Turkish political landscape: At the expense of moving towards the 
center and compromising with the secular establishment, Refah would 
take the place that the Motherland Party occupied during Turgut Ozal’s 
leadership. Ozal’s Motherland Party was characterized by its distinctive 
assertion of having combined the four different tendencies in Turkish poli- 
tics (liberalism, social democracy, nationalism and Islamism) within a single 
party, the synthesis of which was briefly called “conservative modern- 
ism.” Seemingly a contradiction in terms, this phrase was meant to ex- 
press a combination of modern capitalism with conservative culturalism. 
The Refah variant of this amalgamation would exclusively rely on Islam 
for its cultural dimension. 

A significant step in this direction was taken in October 1996, at Refah’s 
first national convention while in power. In contrast to the previous 
convention of October 1993 where Refah leaders announced their nu- 
merous original proposals, identifying the party as an alternative to Turkish 
mainstream politics, the'1996 convention was disappointing for Refah’s 
radical supporters. Erbakan’s speech made no references to any of those 
proposals, such as the “just order” and others, but instead concentrated 
on areas of compromise! with Turkey’s secular establishment. He em- 
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phasized that Refah was the true follower of Kamal Atatirk“Sthe true 
proponent of secularism, on especially good terms with the armed forces 
and the candidate for filling the void left by Ozal’s death. Commenting 
on Erbakan’s convention speech, several columnists of Yen’ „arak, the 
independent Islamist daily, characterized Refah’s new image as the Is- 
lamic version of Kemalism. 

Thus, while in power, Refah was preparing itself for the center of the 
Turkish political stage. Erbakan expressed this again, while campaign- 
ing for the local by-elections scheduled for November 3, 1996, by reminding 
voters that Turgut Ozal was originally a member and a parliamentary 
candidate (albeit an unsuccessful one) of his party (NSP) and declaring 
that Ozal’s legacy was now bequeathed to him (Ozal died in 1993). Moth- 
erland itself was left, by everybody’s reckoning, in the comparatively 
incompetent hands of Mesut Yilmaz and had already distanced itself from 
Ozal’s line. 8 

Refah came out of these by-elections as the winner, with 30 percent of 
the votes. Although this could not be projected onto a national scale, 
because Refah’s vote in the 1995 general election in those particular con- 
stituencies where the by-elections took place was also around 30 percent, 
it was still an indication that the voters were at least not unhappy. Thus, 
partly due to feeling better established in power and partly due to pres- 
sure from its increasingly impatient supporters, Refah began to put its 
Islamist credentials more forcefully on the political agenda. Targeting 
cultural matters rather than socio-economic ones, it made a big push for- 
ward in January 1997, most starkly symbolized by its declaration of sup- 
port for the planned construction of a large mosque in Taksim, the city 
center of Istanbul. This was a project proposed by the Refah-run munici- 
pal government of Istanbul. Although, strictly speaking, it was not a na- 
tional affair, the mosque project in Taksim drew all into a big national 
debate about the future of secularism in Turkey. 

Among those who participated in this debate, the most formidable 
was the military. As already indicated, Refah was forced to do a number 
of things during its months in power which seriously violated its own 
image and drew intense reaction from its hard core supporters. The most 
significant of these included signing a military agreement with Israel and 
dismissing a large number of officers from the military because of their 
involvement in “anti-secular” activities. Having given these serious con- 
cessions to the military, plus a higher than usual salary raise to the offic- 
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ers, Refah was apparently expecting the generals to be satisfied with those 
issues concerning their own affairs and to not get involved in the civilian 
ones. 

But as Ernest Gellner has rightly observed, Turkey appears to be pe- 
rennially caught in a dilemma between secularization and democracy. The 
army, regarded by all'as the guardian of Kemalism, would not hesitate to 
step in every time a democratic election resulted in an Islamist victory.™ 
Although Refah was careful to quietly step back in the face of pressure 
from the military, the ball had started rolling. Citing several incidents 
around the country as anti-secular activity, the army effectively issued an 
ultimatum on February 28, 1997, which came in the seemingly innocuous 
form of a list of measures that the government was advised to take in a 
routine monthly meeting of the National Security Council. The proposed 
legislative and inistrative measures designed to curb Islamist activ- 
ism around the nation ranged from educational reform to the stricter imple- 
mentation of the Kemalist dress code. 

Although Refah circles tried to downplay the conflict between the ci- 
vilian government and the military, that this was a military-issued ultima- 
tum was clear to obsérvers familiar with the structure of the state. The 
National Security Council, formally no more than an advisory body, is 
composed of the top military commanders (sitting on one side of the room) 
and the prime minister and several cabinet members (seated on the other 
side), and is chaired by the president. In the historic meeting of February 
28, 1997, which lasted for an unprecedented total of nine hours, this advi- 
sory council was recommending the pro-Islamist government of Turkey 
to take a large number of measures to curb Islamist activities around the - 
nation. There could be no question which part of the council was advis- 
ing which part. 

During the following months, while the government was temporizing 
on taking the recommended measures, the military commanders were hold- 
ing briefings with representatives of the media, the bar association, univer- 
sities and other such institutions to expound their new “defense concept” 
which maintained that the danger posed by the internal enemy had sur- 
passed that posed by the external enemies and that the number one inter- 
nal enemy today was “reactionary anti-secularism.” Under intense pressure, 
the government was finally forced to resign in June 1997. With the defec- 
tion of some parliamentarians from among the ranks of Ciller’s TPP to the 
anti-Refah camp, a new government was formed under the premiership of 
Mesut Yilmaz. The new government rapidly began to pass the laws and 
implement the measures recommended by the military. 
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From Refah To Fazilet 


Some in the Turkish media have inaccurately and unimaginatively 
called the ouster of the Refah-led coalition a “postmodern coup,” presum- 
ably because the army overthrew the government without ever leaving its 
barracks (hence, a “virtual” coup), and because the struggle was waged 
mostly through the media, as befits the postmodern times. However, some- 
thing similar to this had already happened back in 1971, when the armed 
forces issued an ultimatum on March 12 on the state radio forcing then 
prime minister Süleyman Demirel to resign and the parliament to support 
a technocratic cabinet. Moreover, in February 1997, some tanks were 
indeed rolled, albeit under false pretenses, through the main street of the 
small central Anatolian town of Sincan (near Ankara), when the mayor 
was allegedly involved in anti-secular activities. The mayor, a member of 
Refah, was subsequently arrested and has since been sentenced to serve 
time in jail. The real difference between 1971 and 1997 was that the 1982 
constitution instituted the National Security Council as a permanent or- 
gan of the state, regulating governmental affairs, thus rendering an out- 
right coup unnecessary. 

In May 1997, before Erbakan’s resignation as prime minister, Refah 
was prosecuted for violation of the constitution and of the code of political 
parties due to its anti-secular activities. Although this was not a new ex- 
perience for Erbakan, that a party currently in power with the largest 
number of seats in the parliament and with over 20 percent of the na- 
tional vote was being prosecuted to be closed down was an unprecedented 
event in Turkish political history. Apparently having learned from expe- 
rience, Erbakan had his lawyer, Ismail Alptekin, found a new party, the 
Virtue //azi/et) Party, already before the end of the constitutional court 
case. The constitutional court’s ruling came in January 1998, closing Refah 
down and banning Erbakan, and several other prominent names, from 
politics for five years. 

Between the outcome of the court case in mid-January and the comple- 
tion of the paperwork that brought the legal existence of Refah to an end 
in late February, Erbakan launched a “democracy” campaign whereby he 
attempted to persuade other party leaders to collaborate with him in order 
to revise the laws that made party closures easy in Turkey and to pass 
other laws to enhance democracy in general. Testifying to the lack of 
democratic culture in the Turkish political mainstream, none of the other 
parties were interested in searching for a common platform of democrati- 
zation with Refah. The irony of Refah’s turning into a champion of de- 
mocracy only out of self-interest was also noted by all observers. This 
newly discovered democratic quality was not found convincing by many, 
given Refah’s track record both in power and in opposition, as well as the 
past theoretical arguments of Islamist ideologues that democracy as a 
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Western institution was in conflict with Islam and the announcements 
made by the party’s leaders that democracy was not an end in itself but a 
means to the creation of the “just order.” 

Yet, democracy became the new platform in which political Islam re- 
defined itself in Turkey. After the final closure of Refah, all its members 
of parliament switched to Fazilet. At the first convention of its founders 
on 14 May 1998, the caretaker head of the party, Ismail Alptekin, resigned 
his post and was replaced by Recai Kutan, a veteran and a close collabora- 
tor of Erbakan, recognized as a non-charismatic but moderate person able 
to get along well with'the military as well as the younger and more radical 
elements within the party. That same evening Recai Kutan came on a live 
interview program on'the pro-Islamist TV channel Ag72/ Z and announced 
that their new party was different from Refah. The primary goal of the 
new party was no longer the establishment of the “just order”; their goals 
now included the promotion of democracy, human rights, political liber- 
ties and freedom in Turkey. When asked why, he answered that they had 
learned from their experience i in the last couple of years that democracy 
comes first —without it, nothing else can be accomplished. 


Conclusion 


Refah’s closure did not, and could not, bring about the end of political 
Islam in Turkey. The switch of parliamentarians from Refah to Fazilet 
took place without a single defection. Fazilet has even won new seats in 
the parliament as some Motherland members have joined Fazilet in recent 
months. But political Islam has now acquired yet another face in Turkey. 
The head of Fazilet, Recai Kutan, is now reported to be personally visiting 
business associations! and explaining to them that Fazilet will no longer 
maintain close links with MUSIAD and has long given up on such projects 
as the abolition of interest rates and the creation of the “just order.” 

Refah leaders used to make the point that “there are not several par- 
ties in Turkey; there are only two: Refah and all the others who unite in 
aping the West.” The pressure of the secular establishment seems to have 
brought the Islamist political party into line with mainstream politics in 
Turkey. But this has' not furthered democracy in Turkey, as mainstream 
politics was hardly known for its democratic qualities. 
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ELIJAH MUHAMMAD AND THE QUR'AN: 
THE EVOLUTION OF HIS TAFSIR ' 


I. Introduction 


The Honorable Elijah Muhammad, leader of the Nation of Islam from 
the mid 1930s to the mid1970s, was one of the most influential men in 
America this century and arguably its most influential Muslim. While many 
scholars, Muslim and non-Muslim alike, might hesitate to call Elijah 
Muhammad a mufassir or even a Muslim, it is clear that he, more than 
any other person, except perhaps his son Imam Warith Deen Mohammed, 
shaped African American Muslims’ understanding of the Qur’an. It is he 
who first brought the Qur'an to his followers, taught them the importance 
of the text, and provided them with a framework within which to under- 
stand its contents. 

Elijah Muhammad produced no single work that can easily be identi- 
fied as a ¢a/sir. He taught his followers through his columns, speeches, 
pamphlets, and books—none of which bear any resemblance in content or 
method to the /2/sirs of classical Islam, such as those of al-Tabari (d. 923) 
or Ibn Kathir (d. 1373). With respect to content, the doctrines of the incar- 
nation of Allah in the person of Wali Fard Muhammad, the prophethood 
of Elijah Muhammad, the depravity of the “white devil,” and the physical 
separation of “whites” and “blacks” are diametrically opposed to the doc- 
trines of most other Muslims who proclaim the absolute oneness and 
uniqueness of God (which precludes God taking any hunian form), the 
termination of prophethood with Muhammad (d. 632 C.E.), and the one- 
ness of all humanity. And with respect to method, the common exegetical 
devices of u/zssirs, such as the use of variant readings /gir7/, pre-Is- 
lamic poetry, textual analogies, abrogation /aaskh wa-mansttkh), and cir- 
cumstances of revelations /4sbgb a/-nuzid/) are not among Elijah 
Muhammad's interpretive tools. His obliviousness to the Islamic exegeti- 
cal tradition,” his focus on the Bible, and his unfamiliarity with Arabic 


l The research and writing of this paper have been supported by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada. An earlier and shorter version of this paper was 
presented at the American Academy of Religion Annual Meeting on November 25, 1997. 

2 The earliest and almost only reference to the Sunna in the Nation of Islam’s publications 
comes from Wallace D. Muhammad. 4fr. Muhammad Speaks 1.6 Special edition (1961): 3, 18. 
Elijah Muhammad cites several 4ad//4s extolling prayer. But these seem plagiarized out of a 
prayer manual. See Elijah Muhammad, Message fo the Blackman in America (Newport News: 
United Brothers Communications Systems, 1992 [1965]), 143-144. 
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make the claim that Elijah Muhammad was not a wzu/gss/r seem reason- 
able. However, neither the differences in the contents nor those in the 
methods of his Qur’anic interpretations prevents us from treating Elijah 
Muhammad as a 7u/assir. Precedents exist for most of the features of his 
Qur’anic interpretations. Other exegetes, such as his Egyptian contempo- 
rary Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966), also applied Qur’anic passages and concepts 
directly to modern political, economic, and social circumstances. Many 
classical and modern! z7w/2ssirs worked in languages other than Arabic, 
employed biblical materials //sr#7/iya?), relied on personal opinion /42/sir 
L-/-ra‘y) instead of tradition /¢2/sir £¢-/-ma’ thar), and did not produce a 
comprehensive, verse by verse commentary. Even Elijah Muhammad’s 
reliance on identification or specification /42 vin and tasmiyya) in the form 
of glosses and his use of narrative as a framework for the Qur’anic pas- 
sages that he cites are common to the early haggadic exegetes such as 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq (d. 768) and Muqātil ibn Sulayman (d. 767). Not 
only do these exegetes share these exegetical techniques, but the produc- 
tion and purpose of their exegesis is also much the same. Wansbrough 
argues that the 57% 7a Leben for haggadic exegesis is the popular sermon 
and that it had a central role in process of Gemerndeb/j/dung.} Elijah 
Muhammad's writings are also rooted in the popular sermon. And the 
myth of origins of Yakub and the white race of blue-eyed devils, their 
imminent destruction, the establishment of common practices in diet and 
prayer, and the attack on the hypocrites are clearly central to establishing 
and protecting his community of the Nation of Islam.‘ 

Therefore, what distinguishes Elijah Muhammad from Muslim exegetes 
is merely his unique understanding of the message of the Quran. His 
heterodoxy may have a bearing on his status as a Muslim, but not on his 
Status as a 27U/ASSIT. | 

To trace Elijah Muhammad’s development as an exegete, I examine 
his columns in the “ts6urg4 Courrer from July 1956 to August 1959, the 
Los Angeles HHerald-Dispatch from 1959 to May 1960 and the Nation’s 
own paper, Muhammad Speaks from 1961 to 1975. Discussion of all this 
material is not possible within a single article. Therefore, I will focus on 
Elijah Muhammad’s 74e Supreme Wisdom: Solution to the So-called 
Negroes’ Problem; his The Supreme Wisdom: Volume 2, and Message to 
the Blackman in America. The Supreme Wisdomis a fifty-six page book- 
let containing the first summary of Elijah Muhammad’s teachings. It was 
published in 1957 just prior to the movement’s rapid expansion in the 


3 John Wansbrough, Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977), 142 and 148. 

4 A more detailed argument that Elijah Muhammad should be treated as a su/essir is 
available in Herbert Berg, “Elijah Muhammad: An African American Muslim muassir? Arabica: 
Revue d études Arabes 44 (1997): 1-27. 
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1960s. A less “poorly written and poorly organized”® summary of Elijah 
Muhammad’s message was soon required and Ze Supreme Wisdom. 
Volume 2, which is merely a more systematic and expanded version of 
the first volume, met this need. Message fo the Blackman in America, 
first published in 1965, was a far more comprehensive work. None of 
these books was intended to be a /#/vrof the Quran, but together they 
provide enough material to discern the main features of the development 
in Elijah Muhammad’s use and interpretation of the Qur'an.’ 


II. The Teachings of Wali Fard Muhammad 


The primary source of Elijah Muhammad’s knowledge of Islam and 
the Qur’an was given to him by Wali Fard Muhammad. The latter’s origin 
is disputed: Elijah Muhammad claimed that he was born to the tribe of 
Quraysh in Mecca in 1877, but other reports suggest that he was a black 
Jamaican with a Syrian Muslim father, or a Palestinian Arab, or was born 
in New Zealand or Portland, Oregon in 1891, to either Hawaiian or British 
and Polynesian parents.® His activities prior to his arrival in Detroit in 
July 1930 are also disputed, but F.B.I. reports state that he had engaged in 
criminal activities and served time in San Quentin. After his release, he 
came to Detroit after a brief stop in Chicago, “where he perhaps came into 
contact with the Ahmadiyya movement (possibly not for the first time), 
followers of Noble Drew Ali, Garveyites, and other groups.” Consequently, 
where Fard Muhammad acquired his knowledge of Islam and his racial 
interpretation of the tradition remains unclear. However, the message to 
Detroit’s African Americans is clear: the so-called Negroes of North America 
were members of the lost tribe of Shahbaz from Mecca. Fard Muhammad 


5 C. Eric Lincoln, 74e Slack Muslims in America, 3rd edition (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1994 [1961]), 127. As Lincoln mentions, 74e Supreme Wisdom has been published 
in several editions. In fact, 74e Supreme Wisdom. Volume Two contains virtually all the 
material of the first volume, which appears verbatim in the second, and hence, the latter is 
more of a revised edition. This recycling of material also occurs between 7e Supreme Wisdom 
and Message fo the Blackman. 

6 Elijah Muhammad was primarily a preacher (as his father and grandfather had been) and 
normally dictated his “writings” to his secretaries. The “simplicity of his speaking style and his 
improvised syntax” are very much present in all his books. Claude Andrew Clegg, An Origina! 
Man: The Life and Times of Blyah Muhammad (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1997), 117. 

7 Elijah Muhammad is the author of several other books, but most were compiled after his 
death. One notable exception is his How fo Zat fo Live (Newport News: The National Newport 
News and Commentator, 1967) published two years after the Message and focusing on African 
American Muslims’ dietary restrictions. The other exception is his 75e a// of Amerrca (Chicago: 
Muhammad’s Temple of Islam No. 2, 1973). It is not useful for a chronological study because, 
though it was published relatively late, it is merely a compilation of speeches and articles dating 
from as early as 1959, some of which already appeared in Message fo the Blackman. 

8 Lincoln, Zhe Aleck Muslims in America, 12; and Clegg, An Original! Man, 20. 

? Clegg, An Orginal Man, 21. 
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had come to America'to bring back to life his long lost brothers. They 
must return to their original religion, Islam, their original language, Ara- 
bic, and the law of Allah, which includes the avoidance of pork and alco- 
hol. According to Beynon’s 1938 article: 


The [Quran] itself was soon introduced as the most authoritative of 
all texts for the study of the new faith. The prophet [Fard Muhammad], 
however, used only the Arabic text which he translated and explained 
to the believers. Here too they were completely dependent upon his 
interpretation. 1° 


Fard Muhammad spoke of himself as a prophet, but at least some of his 
followers, including Elijah Muhammad, thought him to be Allah incar- 
nate. 4 ! 

After the two men met in 1931, Elijah Muhammad soon became one of 
Fard Muhammad’s mdst ardent disciples. In the three years prior to Fard 
Muhammad's disappearance i in June 1934, Elijah Muhammad became con- 
vinced of the mythology about the original Black Man of 66 trillion years 
ago, the evil Yacub and his creation of the devil white race, the latter's 
6,000 year rule and enslavement of black people in the Americas, the com- 
ing of Wali Fard Muhammad to America to mentally resurrect the Lost- 
Found Nation of Islam, and the impending destruction of the white world 
by the Mother Plane. This mythology became the framework within which 
Elijah Muhammad would teach Islam and interpret the Qur’an for the 
remainder of his life as leader of the Nation of Islam. !” 

The translation of, the Qur’an favored by Elijah Muhammad was that 
of the Ahmadi Maulvi Muhammad Ali (1875-1951). He recommended the 
‘Abd Allah Yiisuf Ali translation to his followers as well.!* However, when 
the Qur’an is cited in his columns and books, it is invariably from 
Muhammad Ali’s text. He occasionally refers to specific footnotes in it 
and employs the subject headings that Ali placed in his translation. 14 Per- 
haps this is the Arabic English Quran given to him by Fard Muhammad 
during their last meeting. !© 


10 Erdmann Doane Beynon, “The Voodoo Cult among Negro Migrants in Detroit,” 7Ze 
American Journal of Sociology 43 (July 1937-May 1938): 900. 

11 Marsh, 51-52 and Beynon, 896-901. 

12 Fard Muhammad issued several short texts: Teaching for the Lost Found Nation of [slam 
in a Mathematical Wayend Secret Ritual of the Nation of {siam ìn two parts. The former was 
printed and issued only to members and the latter remained oral. Beynon, “The Voodoo Cults,” 
901, n. 17. However, most of our knowledge of Fard Muhammad's teachings come to us via 
Elijah Muhammad and the Nation of Islam. Therefore, how much this mythology was elaborated 
by Elijah Muhammad himself is not clear. 

B Elijah Muhammad, 74e Supreme Wisdom. The Solution to the So-Called Negroes’ 
Problem (Newport News: The National Newport News and Commentator, 1957), 51. 

14 For examples of his use of Ali’s footnotes and headings, see Elijah Muhammad, Message fo 
the Blackman, 23 and 254-56. 

18 Clegg, An Orginal Man, 35. 
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Three important factors that had a direct bearing on Elijah Muhammad’s 
exegesis emerge from this very early period. First, regardless of his com- 
mand of Arabic, Elijah Muhammad relied on translation when reading 
the Qur’an. Second, the Quran would be interpreted through the my- 
thology provided by Fard Muhammad. Third, his authority to interpret 
the Qur’an in whatever way he saw fit came from his status as the Mes- 
senger of Allah. 


II. The Supreme Wisdom 


The Supreme Wisdom. Solution to the So-called Negroes’ Problem 
was Elijah Muhammad’s first major publication. Its 41 pages consist of a 
series of 150 independent pericopes, ranging in length from a few sen- 
tences to several short paragraphs. Many may represent the teachings of 
Fard Muhammad as Elijah Muhammad remembered them. !6 Passages on 
similar topics such as Allah, Christianity, eating pork, the Hereafter, and 
prayer are grouped together, but not consistently. 

It is noteworthy that the first mention of the Qurān comes well after 
the discussion of Allah and His teachings, the Bible and Christianity, and 
other miscellaneous topics, only to be introduced thus: 


The Holy Quran, the Glorious Book, should be read and studied by 
us (the so-called Negroes). Both the present Bible and the Holy Quran 
must soon give way to that holy book which no man as yet but Allah 
has seen. The teachings (prophecies) of the present Bible and the 
Quran take us up to the resurrection and judgement of this world but 
not into the next life. 17 


To be fair, the doctrine of the “future book” does not feature promi- 
nently in Elijah Muhammad’s comments on the Qur’an and he normally 
speaks of the Qur’an in much the same way as other Muslims. He states 
that it is the word of Allah revealed to Prophet Muhammad in the seventh 
century during the month of Ramadan, it is perfectly pure unlike the Bible 
which is a “poison book,” and it is a book of guidance, truth, wisdom, and 
judgement. !8 However, even these doctrines are altered to fit his mythol- 
ogy: “The name of this book, which makes a distinction between the God 
of righteousness and the God of evil, is: Glorious Holy Quran Sharrieff” 
and “This book, the Holy Quran Sharrieff, is not from a prophet but direct 
from Allah to Muhammad (may peace and the blessings of Allah be upon 
him!) Not by an angel but from the mouth of Allah (God).”19 


16 See note 29 below. 

17 Elijah Muhammad, Supreme Wisclom, 15. 

18 /bid., 20 and 50-1. The Bible may be a poison book, but Elijah Muhammad cites biblical 
twice as often as he does Qur’anic passages. 

19 /bid,, 50-51, 
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Many of the Qur’anic references do not involve citations, but simply 
the use of Quranic phraseology, as in the preceding description of the 
Qur'an as a text which “distinguishes.” Further examples include state- 
ments such as “I have the truth from the All-wise One, Allah, to Whom 
praise is due” and “Anyone who desires to accept Islam... must pledge to 
serve and obey Allah and his Apostle.”° While these statements may not 
be explicitly exegetical, if his followers read the Qur'an for themselves, 
they would read the ubiquitous phrase “obey Allah and his Messenger” as 
a reference to Fard Muhammad and Elijah Muhammad. 

A similar tacit exegesis occurs when Qur’anic passages are cited ver- 
batim, but appear with little or no explanation. For example, in the pas- 
sage entitled “Holy Quran on the Hereafter,” Elijah Muhammad writes: 


The Holy Quran Sharrieff and the Bible are filled with readings on 
the Hereafter. Here ¥ shall quote only these beautiful verses from 
the Holy Quran (89:27-30): 


“O soul that is at rest, return to your Lord, well-pleased 
with Him, well-pleasing; So enter among My servants and 
enter into My Paradise. ”?! 


Similarly, in the passage “ISLAM—The Perfect Religion,” he writes: 


| 
Allah says of Islam in the Holy Qur’ān, “This day I have perfected 
for you a religion; completed my favor on you and chose for you 
Islam as a religion.” (Chapter 5:37 


Both seem innocuous. However, the former appears after several pericopes 
in which Elijah Muhammad argues that the hereafter is in the here and 
now, on earth and not a Future spiritual existence.?$ The latter appears 
after a description of Islam as the original religion of all black human- 
kind and of the religion of the tribe of Shahbaz. Thus, the Qur’an is not 
speaking for itself, but speaking out of a particular context constructed 
by Elijah Muhammad. This technique makes the Quran appear to sup- 
vort his teachings. 24 i 

A few explicit explanations are also provided for some of the Quranic 
verses adduced by Elijah Muhammad. For example, he writes: 


“He it is who sent His Apostle with the guidance and the True reli- 
gion that he make it overcome the religions, all of them, though the 
polytheists may be averse.” (The Holy Quran, 61:9) 


20 /bid, 21 and 50. 

2l /bid, 26. 

2 Ihid, 31. 

B Elsewhere he writes “It (Islam) teaches an eternal heaven for the righteous. (Hell, according 
o Islam, is not eternal)” /5/d., 44. Presumably, Elijah Muhammad means that hell is the period 
f the white race’s rule and it will end, whereas the heaven will endure forever thereafter. 

% See also his treatment of the sira/ #/-/eth/ain the context of prayer. /hid., 45-47. 
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In the above verse Allah (God) in the last days of this present 
world (of wicked infidels) states that He must destroy false religions 
with the True Religion Islam. It (Islam) must overcome all other reli- 
gions. 2° 


The Qur'an, like the Bible, is a book of prophecy; its pages are full of 
allusions to the modern world according to Elijah Muhammad. Its words 
are not so much addressed to seventh century Arabs or even to the whole 
of humankind, but to African Americans. The Allah of the above verse is 
Fard Muhammad and His Apostle is Elijah Muhammad. The latter is stated 
directly when “His Last Apostle” is given the parenthetical gloss “an Apostle 
whom Allah would raise from the lost and found people of the seed of 
Abraham in the Days of Judgement.””° By also interpreting passages men- 
tioning the Day of Judgement and Satan in the Qur’an as references to the 
present and to the white race respectively, Elijah Muhammad is able to 
bring much of the Qur’an into his mythological framework.?’ And, since 
his followers would have virtually no familiarity with the Qur’an, they 
too would have read the Qur’an through this framework. 

The observations that only a few Qur’anic passages are cited, that they 
are treated in isolation, and that relevant verses from other parts of the 
Qur’an are not adduced suggest that Elijah Muhammad was not very fa- 
miliar with the text. His use of Qur’anic language, his citation of isolated 
Qur’anic passages in the midst of other passages, and his proclivity to 
read Qur’anic passages as prophecy suggest that the purpose was not so 
much to explain the Qur’an as to lend legitimacy to his mythology of the 
origin of the races and the coming eschaton. 


IV. The Supreme Wisdom: Volume 2 


The Supreme Wisdom. Volume 2 is also composed of short passages 
varying in length from a few sentences to a few short paragraphs, but 
organized into twenty-two chapters. Virtually every pericope in the first 
appears in some form in the second.“ Even a cursory examination of the 
new material indicates that the Qur'an continues to play only a small role 


25 /hid., 43. 

2 /tid, 46. 

27 For his discussion of the Judgement, see /4yz, 17. When Elijah Muhammad cites Quran 
2:168 which commands people not to follow Satan, he explains: “The devils referred to are not 
other than the white people”. Elijah Muhammad, 74e Supreme Wisdom, 23. For an additional 
and longer example of this exegetical technique, see Elijah Muhammad's discussion of Qur’an 
30:41. “vd, 28-29. 

28 Those which are absent which have some relevance to the Quran include the passage 
entitled, “The Future Holy Book” and “Be Yourself,” the latter being called “Allah’s greatest 
teaching and warning to... the so-called Negroes,” /Zva@, 12. Perhaps they were removed to 
bring the Nation of Islam more in line with orthodox Muslim views. 
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in the teachings of Elijah Muhammad. Although volume two is roughly 
twice the size of volume one, only twelve new citations from the Quran 
are adduced. The Qur’an may be directly “from the mouth of Allah” for 
Elijah Muhammad, but he had another source for divine words. He states 
in his Forward: 


You perhaps wonder why we Call this little book “The Supreme Wis- 
dom.” It is because almost every word of it is from the Lord of the 
worlds, “THE SUPREME BEING,” especially where you read of the 
History of the Caucasian Race; the History of the Black Nation and 
Prophets; the Doom of America—how she will be destroyed; the Here- 
after; the Future of the so-called Negroes—“Tribe of Shabazz;” what 
happened 66 trillion years ago, 50,000 years ago and 6,000 years 
ago. All of the answers are directly from the mouth of Allah (God) 
in the Person of Master W. F. Muhammad, to Whom all praise is 
due, the Great Mahdi or Messiah, as the Christians say, and He is 
also the Son of Man.?9 


Even though Fard Muhammad had “disappeared” over two decades 
earlier, Elijah Muhammadjstated that Allah continued to reveal His truth 
‘to him. 

In 72e Supreme Wisdom: Volume 2 Quranic verses are adduced 
with little or no explanation less frequently than in volume one. Only in 
Khe passage entitled “The Holy Quran on Prayer” are Quranic verses cited 
‘without comment.” That i s to say, the use of tacit explanation provided 
by the context of surrounding pericopes is dropped. More commonly, when 
a Quranic verse is cited ,| Elijah Muhammad expressly demonstrates its 
«elevance to his followers. For example, he writes: 


The Holy Quran warns us against mixing the Truth with Falsehood. 
‘And mix not up the Truth with Falsehood, nor hide the Truth 
while you know,” (Chapter 2:42) 


| 
But mixing up the Truth with falsehood is the policy of the dev- 
ils, and nearly all the religious leaders of Christianity are guilty of 
it—because they don’t know which is truth and which is falsehood. 


The devils are really confused, thinking and planning against the 
truth and trying to hide falsehood. 3! 


Kn the following example Elijah Muhammad continues to read the Qur’an 
as a book of prophecy: | 


23 Elijah Muhammad, 7he Supreme Wisdom: Volume 2 (Hampton: U.B. & U.S. 
Communications Systems, n.d.), 2. 

30 /bid,, 65. 

31 (tid, 46. See also /bvd, 4, 20, 29, 35, 46, 69, 80, 82-3, and 83. The logic behind the 
-ommentary is not always clear. For example, in the passage entitled “Hindus are the enemies 
£ Islam” he states: 
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We are today being brought face to face with Allah (God) for a show- 
down between Him and that which we have served as God beside 
Him. The lost and found members of the Asiatic nations are espe- 
cially warned in the 112th Chapter of the Holy Quran against the 
worship of any God other than Allah, for it is Allah, in person who 
has found them among the worshippers of gods other than himself. 32 


These two passages illustrate well the development in Elijah Muhammad’: 
basic exegetical technique. Normally, he reproduces the Qur’anic passage 
and then paraphrases it. In so doing he identifies keywords in such a man 
ner as to link it with his mythology or his perception of his contemporary 
white world. 


V. Message to the Blackman in America 


Message to the Blackman is considerably different than the previou: 
two publications. The passages are more organized and the thirteen chap- 
ters more coherent. Each chapter is still composed of a number of pas- 
sages, most of which are now several pages long and commonly begin 
with a Quranic or biblical quotation offset under the title. However, for 
the most part, scriptural citations continue to be subsumed under the 
mythology and/or applied directly to current events. For example, under 
“Islam, the True Religion of God, Part I” Elijah Muhammad writes: 


‘He It 1s Who sent His Apostle with guidance and the true 
religion, that he make It overcome the religions—all of them, though 
the polytheists may be averse.” According to the Holy Qur’an 6:19 
/sic/ (the right Scripture for the Time). 


In the above verse Allah (God) in the last days of this present 
world (wicked and infidel) states that he must destroy false religions 
with the true religion (Islam).... Search the Scriptures of the Bible 


The true religion of Allah and His Prophets Noah, Abraham, Moses and Jesus was 
Islam, and it is to overcome all religions. “He (A//sh) it is who sent His Apostle 
with the guidance and the true religion, that he may make it overcome all other 
religions, though the Polytheists may be averse”—THE HOLY QURAN 61:9. That 
18 why the white race and the Indian Hindus have always been and are now enemies 
of Islam and Muslims. Elijah Muhammad, 74e Supreme Wisdom: Volume Z, 53. 


However, in the Supreme Wisdom, Elijah Muhammad also comments on Buddhism. In the 
pericope entitled “Christianity, Budhism /svc/and Islam” he states: “What a difference there is 
between the three religions! The first teaches that there are three Gods, not one. It also requires 
worship of Mary, the mother of Jesus, and of the desciples /svc/of Jesus. The second, Buddhism. 
requires belief in “re-carnation,” /s/c/and contains many ignorant practices.” bid., 44. 

32 /bíd, 67. For a longer exegesis of this surah, see the discussion of Allah. A/Z, 9. Ever 
less explicit is the passage entitled “Firewood of Hell” which states “The true One God is Allah. 
the author of Islam. The Holy Quran states that what you worship besides Allah is the Firewood 
of Hell.” /4ra@, 42. This seems to be a reference to surah 111. 
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and the Holy Quran aid be convinced. There are two other religions 
today that oppose the lreligion of peace (Islam) namely, Buddhism 
and Christianity. These two opposing forces will be removed from 
the people completely |by the light of Islam, Truth, guided by Allah 
in the person of the Great Mahdi, Fard Muhammad. I am His Apostle. 
It will come to pass that you will not even find a trace of them. 3? 


Obviously, this passage is an expanded version of the one cited earlier 
from Zhe Supreme Wisdom.” Although Elijah Muhammad now provides 
more detailed explanations, he has not altered his main exegetical tech- 
niques or framework. They still dominate his Message to the Blackman. 
Some of this is due to habit and some no doubt to the fact that this book is 
in part a compilation of earlier columns, editorials, letters, and speeches. 35 
However, some new developments in Elijah Muhammad’s exegesis are 
evident in the sections of the book that deal with new issues. 

One of the most obvious additions to Elijah Muhammad’s Message is 
his discussion of hypocrites. Originally the term “hypocrites” was applied 
to those who opposed Elijah Muhammad in Detroit after the disappear- 
ance of Fard Muhammad. But such references are not part of Zhe Su- 
preme Wisdom and The Supreme Wisdom: Volume Z, and in the latter 
only white Christians are identified as the “hypocrites of the first order.” °6 
Message to the Blackmanwas written after Malcolm X left the Nation of 
Islam, and he and those who followed him out of the Nation are identified 
as the hypocrites. In a chapter dedicated to “Hypocrites, Disbelievers, and 
Obedience,” and the passage entitled “Beware of False Prophets” Elijah 
Muhammad begins: 

A hypocrite is a person|who is disliked by everyone—whether it be a 
hypocritical wife, husband, parent, son or daughter, the hypocrite is 
unwanted. You can never trust hypocrites. They are liars. They are 
worse than disbelievers, because a disbeliever has not lied, saying 
that he believed and then turned back. This makes hypocrites the 
most hated of all people. 


The Holy Qur'an repeatedly warns the believers against hypo- 
crites. Let us quote the 9th Verse of Chapter 2 of the Holy Qur'an, 
which reads like this: : 


t 


33 Elijah Muhammad, Message, 76. 
% For another example, see the discussion entitled “Islam, only true religion of God” which 
>onsists of the earlier pericopes “ ah, Our God, is one and self-independent God,” “The Bible 

on Allah (One God),” “Jews and C set up rivals to Allah,” “Insult to Allah,” and “The 
412th Chapter of the Holy Quran.” /4/a!, 73-75 and 7he Supreme Wisdom. Volume 2,9, 13, 
43, 11-12, and 67, respectively. 

35 Clegg, An Original Man, 177-79. 

36 Elijah Muhammad, 7Ze Supreme Wisdom. Volume 2, 22. 
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“They seek to decetve Allah and those who believe and they 
deceive only themselves and they perceive mot.” 3 


Elijah Muhammad then paraphrases the verse and introduces Qur'an 2:15 
by paraphrasing it as well. He then writes: 


The Holy Qur'an (63:1) reads: “WZen the hypocrites come to thee, 
they say. We bear witness that thou art indeed Allah's Messenger. 
And Allah knows thou art indeed Fis Messenger. And Allah bears 
witness that the hypocrites are surely Lars [63:2]. They take shelter 
under therr oaths, thus turning [men] from Allah’ s way. Surely evil 
Is that which they do [63:3]. That 1s because they believed, then 
disbelieved: thus their hearts are sealed, so they understand not.” 

They desire to make the Messenger think that they are true believ- 
ers by saying they believe he is the Messenger of Allah, while in their 
hearts they do not believe that he is the Messenger, and Allah knows 
what is in their hearts—that they are liars. They come in believing and 
then disbelieve. After their disbelief, Allah seals their hearts so that 
they cannot understand or believe. In the 150th verse of the 4th Chap- 
ter, they are warned against trying to deceive Allah and His Messen- 
ger. They say that they believe in one and disbelieve in the other. But 
disbelief in God or His Apostle means a disbelief in both. 

This Verse (4:150) reads like this: “7ase who disbelieve in AF- 
lah and His Messengers and desire to make a distinction between 
Allah and his Messengers and say, We beleve in some and disbe- 
Heve in others, and desire to take @ course in between (4:151/, 
These are truly disbelievers; and We have prepared for the disbe- 
Hevers an abasing chastisement.~ 

Holy Quran [4:152] reads: “And those who believe in Allah and 
His Messengers and make no distinction between any of them, to 
them fle will grant ther rewards. And Allah is ever Forgiving, 
Merciful.” 

This is going on today among my followers. Many of the hypo- 
crites who go out from me will still say to you that they believe in 
Allah but do not believe that I am the Messenger of Allah. This is as 
if they said they do not believe in either one of us. You cannot get to 
Allah unless you come through a Messenger, Apostle or Prophet of 
Allah. 38 


Elijah Muhammad then makes similar analyses in this passage of Qur’ar 
5:53, 4:144 and 145, 47:23, 25-27, 66:9 and 10, and Qur’an 104 without 
quoting the verses. Several notable features are evident from the passage. 
As mentioned above, a paraphrase that applies a Qur’anic passage directly 
to current events (or his mythology in other instances) continues, though 


37 Elijah Muhammad, Message fo the Blackman, 252. 
38 /bid, 252-53. 
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the explanations are becoming longer and more detailed. 39 Quranic pas- 
sages are still treated in isolation without reference to their historical con- 
text or even to their context within the Qur’an. More notably, for the first 
time Elijah Muhammad draws verses from several parts of the Quran to 
support his position. This is not quite textual analogy, since one verse is 
not being used to explain another. However, it does indicate a greater 
familiarity with the Qur’ān. As a result, Qur’anic passages are adduced 
with greater frequency than biblical passages. This is due, in part no doubt, 
to the abundance of “hypocrite” material in the Qur'an.” 

However, the greater familiarity with and dependence on the Qur’an 
is also attested by the over 200 Quranic references in Message fo the 
Blackman, The chapters on “Islam,” “The Devil,” “Prayer Service,” “Hypo- 
crites, Disbelievers, andj Obedience,” and “The Judgement” receive the 
lion-share. This is not surprising because the Quran contains much on 
these themes, even if most Muslims understand these themes somewhat 
differently than Elijah Muhammad. The chapters on “Allah is God,” “Origi- 
nal Man,” “The Bible and the Holy Qur'an” also have a number of Quranic 
passages. Not surprisingly, chapters on “Program and Position,” “Economic 
Program,” “Persecution of the Righteous.” “Land of our Own,” and “An- 
swer to Critics” have very few, if any. 





3 In the citation of Qur’dn 63:3 there is a parenthetical gloss that indicates that the hypocrites 
do not turn away from Allah’s way, but that they turn “men” away from Allah’s way. Elijah 
Muhammad uses this technique constantly when explaining biblical passages, but generally 
does not tamper with Quranic citations in this manner. 

“© Malcolm X and his followers were the chief hypocrites, though Elijah Muhammad’s 
comments about recalcitrant family members at the beginning and end of the preceding passage 
point to the difficulties he has with his more orthodox sons Akbar and Wallace. Elijah Muhammad, 
Message to the Blackman, 254. Later in the early 1970s it appears that the hypocrites not only 
are still part of the Nation of Islam, but are centered in the headquarters of the movement at 
Temple No. 2 in Chicago. Elijah Muhammad declares that the hypocrites must be removed and 
that Temple No. 2 is full of disbelievers. He also warns his followers not to befriend hypocrites: 


Being FRIENDS with the HYPOCRITES is dangerous. The Holy Quran warns you 
against taking them for friends, and the Holy Qur'an teaches you and me their disbe- 
lieving actions so that you may recognize them, if they be in your family or home, 
you cannot be successful trying to befriend one who is against your God and Truth, 
for he is against you for believing it 

He becomes your enemy, regardless; if ıt is your husband, wrfe, sons, or daughters. 
So, remember how the Holy Qur’dn teaches us that the Messenger must be hard against 
such people; and I am. I just hope the day will come that I can weed them out, by the 
help of Allah, BECAUSE YOU (HYPOCRITES) ARE A GREAT HINDRANCE TO 
YOUR OWN SALVATION AND THE SALVATION OF OTHERS. Elijah Muhammad, 
Auhammad Speaks, 26 November 1971 in Lincoln, Reck Muslims, 198-99. 


This might be a reference to Elijah Muhammad's struggle with his own son Wallace (later, 
Warith Deen Mohammed). “Hypocrites” would remain a common motif in Elijah Muhammad’s 
writing well into the 1970s, though the identity of the hypocrites varied. 
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VI. Conclusions 


I have tried to show that Elijah Muhammad’s knowledge of the Qur’an 
did develop over the forty-five years that he led the Nation of Islam. He 
began his career as the Messenger without a significant knowledge of the 
contents of the Qur’an. The 1956 report that his “knowledge of the Koran 
is of staggering proportions”*! seems somewhat hyperbolic. Over the years, 
his familiarity with the Qur’an increased, though his exegetical methods 
remained largely unchanged. He began by simply citing Qur’anic passages 
to support his positions, allowing context to convey meaning. Later, he 
became increasingly explicit with his explanations, relying primarily on 
paraphrase and identification.” Despite an increased familiarity with the 
Quran and a slight shift in exegetical methods, there is virtually no devel- 
opment in how the Qur’an was interpreted. The Quran was always sub- 
sumed under the framework of his mythology of racial origins and the 
eschaton. It was the story that dictated the interpretation, not the scrip- 
ture that dictated the story. Comparison with his exegesis of the Bible 
reveals that Elijah Muhammad probably only knew how to read scripture 
in one way. For him scripture either recorded in symbolic form the events 
of the past or contained prophecies about the most critical event in human 
history—the immanent destruction of the white world. It was the task of 
the interpreter, the Messenger of Allah, to discover and tease out these 
“historical” references or the messages relevant to his contemporary Afri- 
can Americans. 

The absence of any significant developments in his exegesis of the 
Qurān and exegetical methods has two related explanations. First and 
foremost, Elijah Muhammad was the Messenger of Allah and in his opin- 
ion he was answerable to no one. As early as 1957 he stated “I do not 
make mistakes in what I write pertaining to these two races . .. have the 
truth from the All-wise One (Allah), to Whom all praise is due.”** Second, 
despite the Muslim world’s growing awareness of the Nation of Islam, 
Elijah Muhammad had a waning interest in other Muslims and their inter- 
pretation of Islam and the Qur’an. As time went on, even the attempts to 
convince other Muslims that the members Nation of Islam were indeed 
Muslims diminished.** Acceptance as a legitimate Muslim sect was only 


41 Ted Watson, “The Rise of the Moslems: Messenger Muhammad Leads Thousands to Clean 
Living through the Islamic Faith,” 74e “ittsburgh Courter 21 (April 1956, Courier Magazine 
Section): 2. 

42 Elijah Muhammad did not cite or deal with Qur’anic passages that would seem to contradict 
him. For example, Quran 5:82 which contains the phrase “You will surely find those closest in 
friendship to those who believe to be those who say ‘We are Christians,” is not discussed by 
Elijah Mubammad. 

4 Elijah Muhammad, 7Ze Supreme Wisdom, 21. 

44 According to Lincoln, Elijah Muhammad’s statement of his movement's Muslim-ness and 
legitimacy suffice for his followers. He explains: 
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necessary from white America. As Muslims, the members of the Nation of 
Islam were guaranteed the freedom of religious practice that would pre- 
vent harassment. The'goal therefore was to be Islamic, but not orthodox. 
Elijah Muhammad’s independence from the need to be accepted by other 
Muslims is evidenced|by statements in the Nation of Islam’s newspaper, 
Muhammad Speaks, in the early 1970s. “The Old Islam was led by white 
people, white Muslims, but this one will not be. This Islam will be estab- 
lished and led by Bldck Muslims only’* and “These poor Orthodox or 
Conventional Muslim brothers fail to understand. .. the Honorable Elijah 
Muhammad.... 99%: of our Muslim brothers from the East have been 
deceived one way or another.” 48 

On the other hand, Elijah Muhammad's attitude toward the classical 
tradition of Islam is paralleled by many Muslim scholars’ attitude toward 
biblical materials, the latter of which can be summarized as follows: if 
something from the Judeo-Christian tradition disagreed with the Qur’an, 
it was wrong and should not be consulted; if however it agreed with the 
Qur’an, it need not be consulted. Therefore, when Elijah Muhammad felt 
that his understanding of the Qur’an was both correct and sufficient, 
whereas classical exegesis of the Qur’an was either incorrect or unneces- 
sary, he displayed a confidence in Islam characteristic of many Muslim 
IDUSESSITS. 
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Nor is it an expedient directed at the black community any longer, for the aegis of 
orthodox Islam means little in America’s black ghettos So long as the movement 
keeps its color identity with the rising black peoples of Africa, it could discard all its 
Islamic attributes—its name, its prayers to Allah, its citations from the Quran, every- 
thing “Muslim,” without substantial risk to its appeal to the black masses. Lincoln, 
Black Muslims, 210. 


45 Elijah Muhammad, Muhammad Speaks 4 (February, 1972). 

45 Muhammad Speaks 11 (February, 1972). Far more important is not the Islamic links, or 
even the original Asiatic links, but the African links. “The Black African, the Aboriginal Black 
People of the earth are our real brothers.... The Black Man of America and the Black Man of 
Africa must unite again. We are part of, and belong to each other.” Muhammad Speaks 17 
(October 1969). See also Lincoln, Bleck Muslims, 211-12. 
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ROADS TO MECCA: CONVERSION NARRATIVES 
OF EUROPEAN AND EURO-AMERICAN MUSLIMS 


This study attempts to chart some relatively unmapped territory in 
the study of Islam in the West through considering writings of Europeans 
and Euro-Americans who have accepted Islam and reflected on this pro- 
cess through literary productions. ! 

First of all the “conversion narrative” as a genre in the Western tradi- 
tion merits some remarks. In considering conversion narratives one may 
assess the purpose of the author—is it to edify, inspire, justify, convince, 
or confess? Recent studies of a social scientific, especially sociological, 
orientation have cast doubt on the usefulness of conversion accounts for 
informing us of the actual process involved in a conversion experience, 
since they are already composed and refashioned after the change has 
occurred.* Bearing that criticism in mind, my approach can be character- 
ized as investigating the literary aspects and cultural significance of these 
narratives, rather than as an attempt to use them to derive conclusions 
about psychological processes. In fact, although I have grouped these 
accounts together under the rubric of “conversion narratives” many of 
them exhibit conversion only as a sub-theme. 

As an additional project, I plan to explore the literary traditions upon 
which the authors are drawing in composing these narratives and the sense 
in which they are breaking new ground. For example, what do elements 
of these texts tell us about the experience of becoming Muslim at particu- 
lar periods in recent history? 

Through discussing examples of such works I plan to distinguish rep- 
resentative genres, as well as to comment on generational, gender, and 
other factors influencing the choices made in telling these stories. 

At the outset we must distinguish between those narratives which are 
autobiographical and those which are composed by others or collated as 
brief self-statements. In this study I will primarily focus on longer works 


1 Some preliminary studies of conversion to Islam by Westerners informed by sociological 
or psychological categories are Larry Poston, /s/em/ic De Wwe in the West (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992) and “Becoming a Muslim in the Christian West: A Profile of Conversion 
to a Minority Religion,” in /ourna/ of the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs XI (Jan. 1991): 
159-69. 

2 B. Taylor, “Recollection and Membership Converts’ Talk and the Ratiocination of 
Commonality,” Sociology: journal of the British Sociological Association 1212 (May 1978): 316- 
24, 
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featuring autobiographical content. It should be noted, however, that even 
these works are quite diverse in scope and intent. 

There are a number of basic genres of Westerners’ conversion narra- 
tives to Islam which I.term the short testimonial,’ the pilgrimage account, 
the Sufi-oriented narrative, the esoteric quest motif,* and the explanation. 
In this study, it seems appropriate to consider the longer genres, ones 
focused on the pilgrimage, and then, the later Sufi-conversion narratives. 
At the conclusion of the paper, I will mention yet another emergent trend, 
narratives which tackle issues faced by Western Muslims living in their 
native societies. 


Motif of the Pilgrimage Narrative and Conversion to 
Islam 


The most prevalent genre of conversion accounts are those embedded 
in pilgrimage narratives and it is to this type that I will give the most 
attention here. Notable early examples of this genre are: 74e Road to 
Mecca (1954) by Muhammad Asad,’ Triumphant Pilgrimage: An English 
Muslim's Journey from Sarawak to Mecca’ as told by David Chale (pseud. ) 
to Owen Rutter,’ “rom Drury Lane to Mecca *—the story of Hedley (Mah- 
moud Mobarek) Churchward, two books by St. John Philby,? and one fe- 
male pilgrimage account by Lady Evelyn Cobbold. 1° 


3 These are brief statements such as those collected in Arafat K. El-Ashi, K2y we Ambraced 
/stam (Kuwait: Scientific Publishing House, 1977) or published over the years as special features 
in Muslim newspapers. For example Larry Poston provides references to a number of these 
accounts published in Musim News International, Islamic Review, Islamic Horizons, etc. 
Islamic Da wa, 209-11. 

More recent authors have assembled works on the ‘varieties of convert experience.’ These 
works, by both insiders and outsiders, tend to situate shorter conversion accounts within the 
context of an argument that conversion to Islam is a significant cultural phenomenon. They 
also tend to illustrate the variety of motivations and class backgrounds of converts. See Lisbeth 
Rocher and Fatima Cherqaoui, D'une foi / autre (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1986); and Steven 
Barboza; American Jihad -slam alter Malcolm X (New York: Doubleday, 1994). 

I will however cite some examples of these in a footnote below. 

6 Lahore: Islamic Book Service, 1982 (1st edition, 1954). 

6 London/ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1937. 

7 Owen Rutter (1889-1944) was an English journalist and author who had served in World 
Wer One and later as an administrator in North Borneo. He wrote many other works CURE 
Through Formosa (1923) and White Rajah (1931). 

8 Eric Rosenthal, Arom Drury Lane to Mecca, Being an Account of the Strange Life and 
Adventures of Hedley Churchward, also known as Mahmoud Mobarek Churchward an 
Lnglish Convert to {slam (Cape Town: Howard Timmins, 1982 reprint of 1931 edition). 

9 H. St. John B. Philby, A Pilgrim in Arabia (London: Robert Hale, 1946) and Arabian Days: 
An Autobrography (London! Robert Hale, 1948). 

10 Lady Evelyn Cobbold, Aigrimage to Mecca (London: John Murray, 1934). Cobbold 
claims to be the “first” female (Northern) European Hajji but this is unlikely given remarks in 
Rosenthal, “Yom? Drury Lane, 238-39 and John T. F. Keane, Sr Months In Meccah: An 
Account ol the Mohammedan Pilgrimage to Meccah (London: Tinsley Brothers, 1881), who 
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Triumphant Pilgrimage, published in 1937, is the story of an English- 
man who had served as an administrator in Sarawak, and was impressed 
by Malay culture and, in particular, the role of Islam in it. Gradually, he 
becomes committed to helping the Malays preserve the best aspects of 
their religio-cultural heritage and decides that he can only really be effec- 
tive among them as a Muslim. In order to be accepted he also feels that 
he needs to perform the pilgrimage, and that his sincere commitment 
will be reinforced if he is accompanied by a Muslim Malay wifé. He 
returns to England for several years to accumulate sufficient nioney for 
the journey and then goes back to Malaya where he marries Munirah, a 
Malay village girl, who in order to marry him obtains a divorce from her 
abusive, older Malay husband. Together they travel to London in order 
for Chale to obtain a visa for Jeddah. Along the way, Munirah is trans- 
formed from a rustic to a sophisticated woman of the world who excites 
admiration in the finest restaurants and clubs of France and England. 
Their relationship remains chaste throughout the account, at first due to 
their mutual intention to perform the pilgrimage. Ultimately, it seems 
that the author’s plan is that she will return to her village alone as a 
distinguished Hajjah, while he will remain in the center of European power 
trying to lobby for Arab and Muslim political causes. Due to his determi- 
nation, sincerity, and a certain worldliness, he is able to do the nearly 
impossible and talk his way into the pilgrimage which they successfully 
perform together. 

The story of Hedley Churchward begins with a preface by the narra- 
tor, Eric Rosenthal, recounting Churchward’s biography, beginning with 
the Muslim funeral in 1929 in Cape Town of Haji Mahmoud Mobarek, 
born of a pious Anglican family at the Hampshire cantonment town of 
Aldershot.'! After a brief discussion of Churchward’s family and child- 
hood, Rosenthal reviews his early career as a scene painter in the British 
theater world of Drury Lane. In the early 1880s Churchward went on a 
holiday sketching trip to the Alhambra in Spain. He was entranced and 
extended his trip to Morocco where he seemed to find an affinity with 
the local people and culture. After that holiday came to an end he still 
returned regularly, finally adopting native dress. “No longer did the art- 
ist trek through Tunis or Morocco in a lounge suit and a bowler hat. He 
wore the silver-banded head-dress and white robes of a Bedouin. At the 
studio in Drury Lane he was Mr. Hedley Churchward. In North Africa, 
amid the camps and townlets of the Arabs, he was greeted as Mahmoud 


mention European women who performed 44/with their Muslim husbands. Perhaps Cobbold 
was the first to do it “on her own” and write about it, essentially in diary form. 
1 Rosenthal, “ram Drury Lane, 4. 
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the fortunate. One day he told his kinfolk in Aldershot that he had be- 
come a Muslim.” !2 

Churchward traveled widely around the British Empire, Australia, 
South Africa and Egypt. “On the few occasions when he entered Euro- 
pean company Churchward again became a cultured, highly-educated 
Englishman, whose deliberate, old-fashioned drawing room manners could 
only have been learnt in the best society of his home country.” !3 

He married an Egyptian woman in 1900 and decided to set off for the 
pilgrimage in 1908. The rest of the book is the account of his pilgrimage 
told in the first person, although Rosenthal states that it is he who is going 
“to use the old gentle! an’s own words as much as possible to put into a 
coherent tale the haphazard facts which came out in ordinary talk. ”14 

Harry St. John Philby!” writes of performing the pilgrimage in 4 ZZ 
grim in Arabia, ‘© but goes into a more extensive account of his conver- 
sion to Islam in Arabjan Days.” His account in A filer is reminiscent 
of a guidebook in that he describes the ceremonies of the Lay and the 
topography of Mecca jand Medina in a rather detached way. There is a 
certain coolness and practicality even in his account of deciding to be- 
come a Muslim after years of contact with Muslims culminating in a long 
sojourn in Saudi Arabia and friendship with King Ibn Said. For example, 
in a passage appreciative of Wahhabi teachings, he writes, 


Ever since my early days in India I had been greatly attracted by 
Islam and its highly simplified emphasis on what seemed to me the 
eternal verities ofj life and philosophy... it was not until I went to 
Arabia that I came into contact with what seemed to me undeniably 
a pure form of Islam, deriving exclusively from the original sources 
of its inspiration, the Qur'an and the Traditions of the Prophet, and 
owing nothing to subsequent theological interpolation and exegesis. 18 


Lady Evelyn Cobbold is the only female among this early group of 
European pilgrims. She performed the 44 in 1933, and while in Saudi 
Arabia was a guest of the Philbys. There she met Prince Faisal but not the 
King. According to her biography, she grew up spending the winters in a 
villa in Algeria where] her parents went for the sunshine, and therefore 





H 
12 /bjd,, 15-16. ! 

13 /bíd, 19. l 

14 bid, 29. l 

18 Philby (1885-1960) was the father of the famous Cold War spy and defector to the Soviets, 
Kim Philby, who coincidentally seems not to have been taken at all by his father’s life style 
choice and denies any influence on his own career decision. My Silent War (New York: Grove 
Press, 1968), 145-46. 

16 Kim Philby, 4 Aierim i Arabia (London: Robert Hale, 1946). 

17 Arabian Days: An Autobiography by HH. St. John B. Philby (London: Robert Hale, 1948), 
278-89. 

18 /bid, 278. 
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she knew some Arabic and had exposure to Islam. As an adult she real- 
ized her Muslim identity when she spontaneously burst out during an in- 
terview with the Pope, “I am a Moslem. ”!? 

Her Aaj account is written in the form of a diary which presents a 
brief history of the life of the Prophet and basic teachings of Islam. “The 
more I read and the more I studied, the more convinced I became that 
Islam was the most practical religion, and the one most calculated to solve 
the world’s many perplexing problems, and to bring humanity peace and 
happiness.”2° Her claim that she is the first Muslim Englishwoman to 
perform the 4a//is probably not accurate, but perhaps she is the first to 
come on her own. 

The Road to Mecca of Muhammad Asad (1900-1993)! is the most fa- 
mous conversion account by a European Muslim. While not a pilgrimage 
narrative per se, its charm lies in the rich and evocative description of 
Arabian life. Among the early writers, Asad has the most to say about 
spirituality and this may help explain the persistent appeal of his work; “it 
is not even a story of a deliberate search for faith—for that faith came 
upon me, over the years, without any endeavor on my part to find it. My 
story is simply that of a European’s discovery of Islam and of his integra- 
tion within the Muslim community.” 

Asad’s account has a certain complexity in that he is writing about 
events of the 1920s and 1930s from the political and intellectual perspec- 
tives of the early 1950s. He thus sounds a new note which increasingly 
defines the position of Muslims, indigenous and by choice. This is the 
political and cultural conflict between the West and Islam. In his intro- 
duction Asad sets up this opposition through recounting his analysis in 
terms of a discussion he has with a sympathetic and sophisticated West- 
ern colleague to whom he explains the psychological roots of this conflict 
in “subconscious” European memories of the Crusades, as an event which 
traumatized the emergent psyche of young European civilization.” This 
oppositional relationship, in turn, explains the persistent hostility of the 
West to Islam and things Islamic. This element of Asad’s narrative places 
him in between, as it were, the earlier and later phases of pilgrimage con- 
version accounts since he identifies himself as split from the West in a 
way not possible for earlier converts. 

Asad anticipates the contemporary discourse against Eurocentrism, 


19 Cobbold, Avgrumage, xiv. 

2 fhid, 

21 Asad is also the first Western Muslim to participate in internal Muslim discourse about 
Islam through his translations. Yvonne Haddad notes the influence of his writings on conservative 
Muslim intellectuals such as Sayyid Qutb. 

@ Asad, Hasd to Meccs, 1. 

B Ibid, 3-8. 
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Ever since Greek and Roman times, European thinkers and histori- 
ans have been prone to contemplate the history of the world from 
the standpoint and in terms of European history and western cultural 
experiences alone. Non-western civilizations enter the picture only 
in so far as their existence, or particular movements within them, 
have or had a ditc influence on the destinies of Western man: and 
thus, in Western eyes, the history of the world and its various cul- 
tures amounts in the last resort to little more than an expanded his- 
tory of the West. % 


The book is structured around the motif of the author’s various jour- 
neys across Arabia and the Middle East culminating in his performance of 
fay in 1927. In the course of the narrative Asad shifts topically and 
chronologically among his biography, his adventures in the Middle East, 
and reflections of Islam. 

Asad grew up in a Jewish family in what is now Poland. He frequented 
the cafe society of Vienna as a youth and talked himself into a career as a 
journalist.2° At age twenty-two he went to Jerusalem to visit a relative, 26 
From this time he begins to make unfavorable comparisons between Eu- 
ropean civilization and the East. In Jerusalem he contrasts the European 
Jews who are “out of all harmony with the picture that surrounds them” 
with the Sephardim who are more like Arabs.2” On his trips back to Eu- 
rope, he increasingly becomes aware of the ugliness of peoples’ expres- 
sions.” A repeated motif is his disapproval of the Western (Christian 
inspired) separation ofi spirit and flesh.2° He further is oppressed by the 
arrogance and emptiness of the modern condition which he interprets as 
the “Qzyz/" or anti-Christ figure predicted in the Islamic Aadit.9 

Asad is again theoretically prescient in characterizing himself as “be- 
lated.”*! In a remarkable passage he philosophizes about the position of a 
Westerner encountering his true self in the Orient. His view of the shift 
from the intangible possibilities pursued by “discoverers, adventurers or 
creative artists” —is that they were seeking “the innermost springs of their 
own lives.” “We late-comers are also seeking our own lives—but we are 


4 Asad, p. 3. 

25 Asad’s background and oii is briefly compared to that of Theodor Herzl by Pierre 
Assouline, Zes Vouvesux Convertis (Paris: Albin Michel, 1982), 180. 

æ His pre-conversion book about this period is U/nramantisches Morgentand (Frankfurt, 
1924). ' 

27 fhid., 92. 

2% Ibid., 92, 308-9. 

29 /bid, 77-78, 100, 136. He also mentions this theme in /s/zn7 at the Crossrasds (Lahore: 
Ashraf, 1947), 15. 

3% /ivd,, 293, 295. The Dajjal is mentioned in a number of feditf reports as a feature of the 
trials which will emerge as the end of the world approaches. 

31 For a discussion of the theory of belatedness see Ali Behdad, Belsted Travelers: Orientalism 
in the Age of Critical Dissolution (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1994). 
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obsessed by the desire to secure our own life before it unfolds itself.” By 
entering “the tremendous strangeness of another world” the European ex- 
periences the dangerous difference which may ultimately lead to greater 
self-knowledge. 

The challenge presented by Asad is that of grasping, comprehending 
and communicating with the other. He poses the rhetorical question, “Is 
this possible or desirable?’ 

His response is that this is possible if one is willing to exchange famil- 
iar habits of thought for new, unfamiliar ones. In an earlier passage he 
wrote, “For when I ask myself, ‘What is the sum total of my life?’ some- 
thing in me seems to answer, ‘You have set out to exchange one world for 
another—to gain a new world for yourself in exchange for an old one which 
you can never really possess.’ And I know with startling clarity that such 
an undertaking might indeed take an entire lifetime. ” 3? 

Asad’s resolution to the dilemma of otherness is to attribute the sense 
of cultural exclusion to an error peculiar to Western ways of thinking— 
“we are wont to underestimate the creative value of the unfamiliar and 
are always tempted to do violence to it, to appropriate it, to take it over, 
on our own terms, into our own intellectual environment.”*? He pro- 
poses that “cultural difference can, and should, be overcome by means 
other than intellectual rape: it might perhaps be overcome by surrender- 
ing our senses to it.”** 

Asad’s conclusion is that the juxtaposition of the familiar and the strange 
awakens one to the intangible realities of their own life, “to become aware 
of the strangeness of the world around you and thereby to reawaken your 
own, personal, forgotten reality... .”% 

A third theme in Asad’s narrative is the decay of Muslim societies, 
which he does not blame on the West per se, but rather seems to attribute 
to a loss of faith and authenticity, for after all, “It was not the Muslims 
that had made Islam great, it was Islam that had made the Muslims great.” 37 
A number of his comments on this account are reminiscent of Muhammad 
Iqbal, whom he cites as a colleague in the introduction. “After leaving 
Arabia I went to India and there met the great Muslim poet-philosopher 
and spiritual father of the Pakistan idea, Muhammad Iqbal. It was he 
who soon persuaded me to give up my plans of traveling to Eastern Turke- 


%2 bid, 48, 

3 /bid, 143-44. 

u bia, 

3 Jhid In several places Asad mentions a youthful interest in psycho-analysis. This is 
evident in a number of his formulations, although in this case one might rather detect a Jungian 
influence in his thought. 

3 /hid, 189-93, 282. 

37 /bíd, 193, 283. 
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stan, China and Indonesia and to remain in India to help elucidate the 
intellectual premises of the future Islamic state which was then hardly 
more than a dream in Iqbal’s visionary mind.” 38 In fact, the tenor of Asad’s 
Islamic writings, for example, his translation of the Qur’an, is clearly that 
of an Islamic Modernist. 39 

While the journey is a powerful trope for structuring a number of these 


- narratives, it does surprisingly little in these accounts to lay out a spiritual 


itinerary of inner development, whether as direct self-revelation of psy- 
chological or spiritual changes or as indirect allegorization. Thus neither 
the Western Pilgrim's Progress ® nor the Eastern fable genre such as 
Attar’s Conference of the Birds is a direct precursor. Instead, the jour- 
ney in these accounts primarily constitutes a test in which external cir- 
cumstances are mastered, and the individual is able to use his or her 
Western skills to successfully function and at some levels ‘pass’ and even 
‘surpass’ in the new host religio-culture. 

The literary precursors of the pilgrimage conversion accounts are rather 
the adventure travelogues produced primarily by British explorers. While 
Sir Richard Burton’s*! is well known, there were quite a number of oth- 
ers, many of which are mentioned in F. E. Peter’s book on the ajina 
chapter on “Making the 4 Under False Pretense,”4 an escapade which 
represents the ultimate penetration of the Orient. Some explorers took 
the authoritative attitude of the anthropologist or geographer in measur- 
ing and documenting their findings of exotic locals and practices. Others 
smirked at their success in fooling the naive natives and penetrating their 
sacred precincts.’ The Western Muslim narrators on the whole avoid the 
excesses of their precursors but still are not totally free from the colonial 
gaze and attitudes. 

The pilgrimage account narratives of the colonial period present the 


following themes: | 





38 hid., 1-2. 

3° Note that his teacher in Egypt, Mustafa al-MaraghI, is described as a follower of al-Afghani 
and ‘Abduh, p. 188. Among Asad’s Islamic works are /s/om at the Crossroads (Delhi: Arafat, 
1934), Principles of State and Government in [slam (Berkeley: University of California, 1961), 
This Law of Ours (Gibraltar: Dar al-Andalus, 1987), 874/4 Sukhari (partial translation) (Lahore: 
Arafat, 1938), Zhe Afessage of the Qur'an (trans.) (Gibraltar: Dar al-Andalus, 1987). 

4 On the tradition of European pilgrimage narratives and the interiorization of the journey 
motif by Protestants see Donald R. Howard, Vir‘ves and Pilerims. Medieval Pilgrimage Narratives 
and Their Posterity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1980). 

“l Richard Burton, 4 Hersona/ Narrative of a Pilgrimage to al-Atadinah and Meccah (1855) 
(New York: Dover, 1964). | 

“ F. E. Peters, “On Making the Hajj Under Pretense,” Zhe Haj The Muslim Pilgrimage to 
Mecca and the Holy Places (Princeton, 1994), 206-65. 

“3 John T. F. Keane, Sir Months In Meccah; An Account of the Mohammedan Pilgrimage to 
Meccah (London: Tinsley brothers, 1881). This pilgrimage made in 1877-78 is continued in hia 
My Journey to Medinah (London: Winsley Bros., 1881). 
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a) Joining the Muslims after becoming disaffected by the 
colonial rule over Muslim societies.“ 


For example, according to David Chale in 7rrumphant Pilgrimage, 


And the more I read and the more I learned from the Malays the more 
I felt that I might be able to do some good. When I first went out to 
Sarawak the Malays were all right. They were good Muslims. They 
went on the 447, They observed their own customs, as James Brooke 
intended they should. But as time went on I could see their increas- 
ing contact with white men wasn’t doing them any good. Aping Euro- 
pean ways, and all that. Getting lax about their religion. Becoming 
ashamed of their perfectly good customs. D’you know what I mean? 


b) Feeling that as a European one could somehow influence 
the direction of Muslim dealings with Western colonial powers 
more effectively—for the benefit of Muslims. 


In 7rumphant Pilgrimage, the explicit aim of the author is “to unite 
Islam, and to make it a power for peace.”*° He advocates British support 
for an Arab confederation and giving Mecca a lead in this.*” Chale ex- 
plains that, 


The essential teaching of Islam is peace, though most Europeans don’t 
realize it. As a matter of fact the word ‘Muslim’ means ‘one at peace’. 
But the unity of Islam was menaced. It has been disunited by quar- 
rels and petty jealousies. That seemed an appalling thing to me. 
Nearly as bad as what’s happened to Christianity. I thought that per- 
haps I, as a European, might be able to help. Do something no Mus- 
lim has ever done. Make all Muslims understand the strength of their 
religion lies in its old and magnificent simplicity. Wake them up so 
they'd realize the world force for good lying dormant in their 
faith. .. Now that I’ve been to Mecca I’m more convinced than ever. 
I tell you that place is like a gigantic cosmopolitan club. Turks, Chi- 
nese, Malays, Afghans, Syrians, Africans are all friends and brothers 
there, rubbing shoulders with one another. I never saw arow. Never 
heard a harsh word even. How can they be brought together like 
that? Only by the power of Islam. And if Islam has that power in 
Arabia, why can’t it be extended through the countries of the world?* 


44 There is a sense of this in the autobiographical statements of Roger Garaudy, for example 
in Ata al-ilh&d 18 allindn, Lig Bt wa mu@warat, ed. Rimi Kallawi (Damascus: Dar Qutayba» 
1990), 127-48. 

“% Triumphant Pilgrimage, 16-17. 

46 Rutter, Triumphant Pilgrimage, 9 (note). 

47 Ibid 
4 bid., 17-18. 
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Asad notes the perplexity of other Westerners when they realized that 
“my activities at the United Nations made it obvious that I identified my- 
self not merely ‘functionally’ but also emotionally and intellectually with 
the political and cultural aims of the Muslim world in general, *49 

There is a sense of this going to help the Muslims even in the later 
position of Maryam Jameelah, who as a child in the 1940s writes her fa- 
ther, “I am saving the pictures and books which Daddy gave me on my 
birthday so I can go to Egypt or Palestine and keep the Arabs like they are 
instead of copying us.”© | 


c) Overcoming the difficulty of winning permission to make 
the 4a due to suspicion over the sincerity of European 
“professors” of Islam. | 


Hedley (Mahmoud T Churchward (d. 1929) claims repeatedly 
that he is the first European to openly perform the 4ay (in 1910) as a ‘genu- 
ine’ Muslim.* Still he has to be tested several times, first, by a committee 
of scholars in Egypt,” and then later in Mecca itself. 53 In fact he is falsely 
accused of being an impostor and successfully rebuts these charges due to 
his extensive Islamic knowledge and impressive credentials. 

By the time of Owen Rutter (David Chale) in the 1930s King Ibn Sa‘tid 
had made an order that a person must have been a Muslim for at least six 
years before undertaking the 42/7 in order to put a stop to bogus Muslims 
attempting this as an adventure.™ It should also be noted that King Ibn 
Said and his Wahhabi followers only conquered Mecca in 1925 and that 
most of the pilgrimage account narratives by Muslim converts date from 
the decade immediately following this event. Hence both the personage 
of Ibn Sa‘tid and generally |favorable expressions towards Wahhabi piety 
and restoration of law and! order find a place in their accounts. For ex- 
ample, Philby states, “The Wahhabi creed seemed to me, as the result of 
deep study, to be the ideall form of religion, and the fanaticism of its fol- 


Mowers did not displease me. moe 
| 





1 
49 Asad, Rosd to Mecca, 1. l 
© Maryam Jameelah, Memairs of Childhood and Youth in America (1945-1962): The Story 
of One Western Convert’s Quest tar Truth (Lahore: Muhammad Yiisuf Khan and Sons, 1989), 9. 
5! Rosenthal, 43. This, however, is not correct. Arabian Adventurer: The Stary of Haj 
Williamson by Stanton Hope (London: Robert Hale, 1951) is the story of an Englishman who 
‘ravelg around the world and converts to Islam in the early 1890s while still in his early 
wenties. He completely goes over to the Arab way of life and makes the 42/ three times, i. e., 
m the early 1890s, again in 1898 and in 1936. It seems from his account that at least several 
‘onverted European women married to Muslims had made the fag by this period. 
62 Rosenthal, rom Drury Zane, 44-48. 
5 bid, 203-4. 
“* Triumphant Pilgrimage, 142-43. 
S Philby, Arsbian Days, 278. 
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Chale’s account, like that of Asad and Churchward, features encoun- 
ters with Saudi royalty and successful repartee based on his cultural knowl- 
edge and “insiderness.” 7ivumphant Pilgrimage recounts his interviews 
with Emir Faisal and his subsequent audience with King Ibn Sa‘tid.*® Chale 
trumps Ibn Saud’s objections to his making the pilgrimage that year by 
asking, “Is your majesty, by preventing me from going to Mecca, prepared 
to accept the burden of my sins?”*” 


e) The Beauty of Muslim societies/culture. 


This is an observation common to all accounts. The beauty may be 
physical, as in Asad’s description of his Arab guides. “Zayd is probably 
the handsomest man I have ever known... Over the narrow wheat- 
coloured face with its strongly moulded cheekbones and the severe and at 
the same time sensual mouth lies that expectant gravity which is so char- 
acteristic of the desert Arab—dignity and self-composure wedded to inti- 
mate sweetness.”°? “Mansur is so handsome that if he were to appear on 
the streets of a Western city all the women would turn to look after him. ”®° 

Beauty of customs and character is also cited as in Chale’s story. “But 
what came to attract Chale even more strongly was their (the Malays’) 
patience, their forbearance, their modesty, and their calm acceptance of 
the facts of life and death. Distress and poverty never disturbed them, he 
envied them their peace of mind.”* 


f) Respect and admiration for the teachings of Islam. 


This is clearly an important theme and specific Islamic teachings such 
as the five pillars, monotheism, and the life of the Prophet Muhammad 
are recounted in some detail in most of the texts. 


g) Passing. 


Each of the early pilgrimage accounts features a photograph or draw- 
ing of the author in Arab dress, usually as the frontispiece. For example, 
Churchward often wore Arab dress, as in the account in which two En- 
glishwomen traveling on the same train in Egypt openly discuss his ap- 
pearance, commenting, “he is rather like Cousin Henry; on looking at him 
one would hardly take the fellow for an Arab.” When he wears his 


Sbid,, 183-6, 208-13. 

lbtd,, 213. 

Asad, 11. 

Jhd., 183. 

Triumphant Pilgrimage, 40. 
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Moroccan fez with a Si black tassel in Cape Town, the waitress in a 
fashionable cafe says that she can not serve him owing to his headgear. @ 
The theme of ambivalence of identity is evident even in the case of 
Orientalists such as Burton and Snouck Hurgronje who spent time in Mecca. 
Debates still persist asito whether they were, in fact, closet Muslims. 8 


| 
h) Colonial themes-+-exoticizing and the European gaze. 
| 


In Zrrumphant Pil vumage Chale wryly describes suggestions that he 
should take a slave wifes and notes the objections of Munirah to this 
proposal. At the same time, Chale’s depiction of his own sexuality (re- 
member that his marriage to Munirah is chaste) is implicitly contrasted 
with that of the Arabs. 


The road was thronged with scores of uxorious Bedouins who had 
stoned the final pillar and were hurrying back with their wives to 
perform the final rites so that they might enjoy the embraces that had 
been denied them while they wore the z4ram. Sex is of such account 
in the daily life of Arabs that they suffer more from being deprived, 
even for religious reasons, of relations with their wives, than men of 
other races. They had satisfied their spiritual longings on the plain of 
Arafat, and now it was the natural order of their lives that they should 
satisfy their physical appetites when they got back to Mina. © 


Not only does this echo the sentiments of the colonial administrator 
who is above the licentious desires of the natives, but it also demon- 
strates his upper-class resources for continence as an educated English 
gentleman. ! 

Being both a European and a Muslim complicates the attitudes pro- 
jected in these accounts. Philby, representing an extremely privileged 
British male who accompanies the royal entourage, made the pilgrimage 
in 1931. He recounts the details of the performance of the pilgrimage 
without giving us a PEDAS of his inner reflections of a religious or “spiri- 
tual” nature. 

His comments concerning the crowded and disorganized conditions at 
the Namira mosque are telling. “I contented myself with thinking that a 
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63 See for example, Harry Joesoef, “Snouck Hurgronje; Moslim of Niet,” in Zade XXIX 
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& Triumphant Pilgrimage, 493-97. 
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little organization of the ceremony would obviate a good deal of physical 
discomfort and spiritual unrest,”° and 


_.. the congregation from time to time gave vent to tears or tearful 
demonstrations as the memories of the Prophet’s farewell pilgrim- 
age of A. D. 632—almost exactly 1,300 years ago—were brought freshly 
to mind. Close by me an aged Indian lay convulsed in sobs, and one 
began to feel in common with one’s fellow worshippers something 
of the solemnity of an occasion, designed to keep alive in the hearts 
of men the story of an inspiration which had reached its climax on 
this very spot so many centuries ago in the perfection of a faith which 
in the interval has spread far beyond the borders of Arabia to be a 
guiding light to millions upon millions in Asia and Africa and even 
in Europe. 


More Recent (Post-1970) Examples of Pilgrimage 
Conversion Accounts 


The “European performs the Hajj as a Muslim” genre seems to have 
dried up since the Second World War. This is significant in reflecting a 
shift in the way Westerners have regarded the Orient and in the way they 
actually have encountered it in the post-colonial/post-civil rights period. ®? 
There are, however, several 44// narratives from this later period which 
will be described in the light of these changes. 

The Filth Pillar by Saida Miller Khalifa” is the account of a British 
woman married to an Egyptian whom she met in Canada. They performed 
the Ža; in 1970. The book focuses on the Az and its rituals but also 
includes encounters with other pilgrims /Auyz//, descriptions of the con- 
ditions in which she and her husband stay, and personal and cultural ob- 
servations. It does not go into her reasons for becoming Muslim or the 
process involved except in a two-page introduction where she writes, 


Twelve years before going on the 44/1 had been a person without a 
specific faith, although I had always believed in God. Then gradu- 


67 Philby, Mierimage, 25. 

68 Jhid., 26. 

69 Americans also had their own version of de-colonization with a change in racial attitudes 
and legislation and the increased immigration to the U. S. and Canada in the wake of liberalized 
immigration policies after 1965. 7#e Autobiography of Malcolm X has a certain significance in 
illustrating this development which is beyond the scope of the present paper. On this work as 
autobiography see James M. Cox, “Malcolm X and the Limits of Autobiography’ in Autobiography; 
Assays Theoretical and Critical, ed. James Olney (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980), 
181-93. African-American conversion narratives to Islam have both important distinctions from 
and similarities to this material which could be considered in a separate study. 

70 Saida Miller Khalifa, 74e Fifth Piller (Hicksville, NY: Exposition Press, 1977). 
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ally through reading, especially Pickthall’s, Megning of the Glorious 
Aoran, and discussion with a devoted group of Muslims in London, I 
seemed by some mysterious agency to be brought to Islam.” 


My aim has been simply to tell the story of my first Jaj and in doing 
so to try and convey something of the strangeness and wonder, the 
tumult and peace, and above all the deep spiritual enjoyment experi- 
enced in the course of its completion. It seemed to me that the im- 
pact of so profound an experience on an English woman like myself 
might be of interest to others with a Western background. ... As far 
as I know, all previous accounts in English have been written by 
men, $0 a feminine viewpoint may be timely.” 


Her test in order tó obtain permission to make 44//from the authori- 
ties illustrates both ge \der and generational differences in contrast to the 
previous accounts. She arrives in Jeddah with no documentation as to 
her conversion.?* Shelis taken before a judge where she is asked to re- 
cite the five pillars (in!English) and then some short suras of the Quran 
in Arabic. How unlike the male accounts is her statement, 


How miserably inadequate I felt my Arabic then, the Qur’anic verses 
learned with painful slowness, and only memorized after several 
months of phonetic repetition before I acquired a significant knowl- 
edge of the language. My accent also left much to be desired.” 


At one point she comments favorably on the fact that Arabia is now safe 
and regularized, comparing herself to Doughty who tried to sneak in as a 
Christian. “Now, here HT was, less than half a century later, entering the 
sacred territory in perfect safety and without the slightest fear because 
my passport bore the official recognition of my faith.” 
Interestingly, Saida Miller Khalifa’s statement, “I was afraid of oaii 
too conspicuous in the oe eonns cafes but I need not have worried be- 
cause other Aayis could! be seen also taking a meal out, although the ma- 
jority of customers were men”’> seems to indicate unease in relation to 
her gender rather than to being a Westerner. 
Another account, “The Difficult Journey,” by Ahmad Thomson,” de- 
scribes a 227 performed i in the 1970s by the author and two other dis- 
ciples of Shaikh Abd al- Qadir al-Sufi.”8 A persistent theme of this account 
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is that the author and his companions set out with minimal funds and 
trust in God, and that they encounter the hospitality of Muslims along 
the way in order to accomplish their project. Thus, free meals and places 
to stay are celebrated repeatedly in the narrative, and indeed the hospi- 
tality and acceptance which meet the travelers, three young British Mus- 
lims, is remarkable. In a way, this is even more striking in contrast to 
the 4ajaccounts of the colonial period, in which the narrator was privi- 
leged as a European and as someone empowered by knowledge of the 
modern world. While focusing on the performance of the 4¢//and the 
journey leading to it, this is not strictly speaking a conversion account. 
Perhaps one could call it a “converted account” since the author con- 
stantly explains events in terms of their Islamic or mystical significance. 
It provides an extensive glossary of Arabic/Islamic terms at the back, a 
feature of a number of the later accounts. 

Michael Wolfe is a Californian who writes about his pilgrimage under- 
taken in the late 1980s.”8 During the first half of the book Wolfe describes 
his trip to visit old friends in Morocco in anticipation of continuing on the 
Zaj He had only been Muslim for a year, but had become interested in 
Islam and Muslim societies much earlier though visits to Africa and espe- 
cially two previous visits to Morocco in 1981 and 1985. He describes his 
religious background as mixed Christian and Jewish, his choice of Islam 
arising from “looking for an escape route. . . from the isolating terms of a 
materialistic culture.”8° At the same time he notes “I was looking for a 
framework I could live with, a vocabulary of spiritual concepts applicable 
to the life I was living now. I did not want to ‘trade in’ my culture. I 
wanted access to new meanings.”® 

Wolfe’s account is interesting in that both he and the Moroccans with 
whom he is engaged are quite relaxed about religion. His Moroccan con- 





78 Abd al-Qjdir is the Muslim name of Ian Dallas, a Western Sufi teacher of British origin. 
Dallas, a scriptwriter who played the part of the magician in Fellini’s movie “8 1/2,” was 
initiated by a Moroccan Sufi, Shaikh Muhammad ibn al-Habib al-Dargawi in 1967. By 1976 he 
had enough followers to establish a Sufi community in Norwich, England. After a period of 
promoting Maliki fiqh as the ideal legal system, he seems to have abjured Sufism in favor of a 
more strict and militant Islamic position. These developments may be traced in his writings 
which move from 74e Book af Strangers, a mystical quest novel (New York: Pantheon, 1972), 
to The Way of Mupammad (Berkeley: Diwan, 1975) to had: A Groundplan (Norwich: U. K.: 
Diwan Press, 1978) and then to Shaikh Abd al-Qadir al-Murabit, 72e Sgn af the Sword 
(Norwich: Diwan Press, 1984). See Abdul Wahab el-Affendi, ʻA False Dawn” in /aguiry 
Magazine (January 1988): 50-56. Abd al-Qfdir continues to have followers active in Spain, 
South Africa, England, Germany, and South Central Los Angeles, USA.. 

O The Hadj: An American's Pilgrimage to Mecca (New York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1993). Wolfe was featured in April 1997 on a broadcast of the ABC News Television program 
“Nightline” narrating an on-site presentation on the fa% 
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tacts seem to be those he had befriended on previous trips who had been 
interacting more intensively with Westerners since the influx of the hip- 
pies in the 1960s." They run tourist shops and cafes. Wolfe’s reading list 
is also eclectic;® and he has done research on previous pilgrim narratives 
from Burton to Malcolm While Wolfe is not a Sufi himself, he is more 
in contact with them than previous writers. He mentions attending a Sufi 
session in Tangier™ and runs into disciples of Shaikh Nazim in Mecca.®° 

His companions during most of the Ag/are two African Americans. 
They are in the Holy Cities for the period of the fay only and stay at a 
hotel except for the obligatory days spent at Mina. He comments on the 
multi-ethnic composition of the Hajji group with American passports, see- 
ing it both as a microcosm of the 4a//and as the New Americans, resem- 
bling a random slice of Los Angeles. 86 

His point of view and purpose in writing are distinctive and suggest 
ambivalence about the Western Muslim identity. “It has not been my aim 
to provide a handbook onlIslam or a pilgrim’s guide. I have tried to ad- 
dress non-Muslims as well as Muslims, recording the essentials of Islam as 
a modern Western writer might perceive them, without proselytizing.” 

The significance of these later accounts when compared and contrasted 
with the earlier set will be discussed in the concluding section of this 


paper. 


Sufi-Oriented Conversion Narratives 


A recent (1990s) trend in “conversion narratives” is illustrated by book- 
length Sufi®’ accounts suchas 74e Writing on the Water: Chronicles of a 
Seeker on the Istanuc Sufi Path, The Sky is not the Limit: An Austra- 
“an Women’s Spiritual Journey Within the Traditions®§ and Embracing 
lslam, ® | 





| 
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The Sky is not the Limit evokes the trope of “the journey through 
life.” “My journey took me through the hippie generation, the national 
and international art scenes, much traveling and living abroad—until I 
reached the one true journey—the journey within myself to the Source of 
all Life—Allah.”®! Her purpose is to encourage the reader in his or her 
own personal journey. The book’s foreword concludes with the assur- 
ance that every aspirant will find the “true guide.” In the preface Armstrong 
states that in 1990, at the age of 41, she “was initiated by my Murshid into 
an authentic Sufi /#7/ga, here in Australia.” The first page of the book 
describes her realization that she is a Muslim, which occurs while she is 
reading Muhammad Asad’s 74e Road to Mecca, About a year later she 
makes her declaration official in another Australian town. 

Armstrong describes a fairly normal childhood growing up in the 1950s 
and 1960s in Australia, but recalls incidents connecting her to Islam such 
as the poem Abou ben Adhem, the verses of Omar Khayyam, and seeing 
the film Zewrence of Arabia. These were all seeds which would blossom 
later. 

In the course of the book Armstrong cites many authors on Islamic 
topics such as Ian Dallas, Frithjof Schuon, Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Martin 
Lings and Shahidullah Faridi, as well as a classical Sufis such as Rumi and 
Ibn Arabi, thus showing a definite tendency towards a Perennialist™ in- 
terpretation of Islam and Sufism. In fact, I would argue that one literary 
influence on the Sufi conversion accounts is a related set of “esoteric quest 
novels”? having Islamic themes, the earliest exemple being Gurdjieff's 
Meetings with Remarkable Men. 

While telling her life journey she recounts a period in which she lives 
in France with her artist husband. There she is impressed by a commu- 
nity of Muslim Moroccans and she and her husband decide to visit North 
Africa. 


91 Armstrong, Arnd the Sky 1s not the Limit, Foreword. 

92 I am using the term “perennialist” in its broadest sense to refer to the idea that there is as 
universal, eternal truth which underlies all religions. Certain of these movements deliberately 
espouse the “perennialist’ title as articulated by Rene Guenon, and later Frithjof Schuon and hi» 
intellectual circle. This group of perennialists is characterized by an anti-modern and somewhat» 
millenarian vision, while others feel that spiritual practices from various religious traditions 
may be combined since they all emerge from the same true source which is universal wisdom, 
rather than being specific to any one tradition. 

93 While works in this genre are both less explicitly Islamic and less directly autobiographical, 
I believe that they should be indicated here both in terms of their influence on Western Sufi 
movements and their more general diffusion though the ‘occult bookstore/spiritual seeker’ 
readerships. The original model for this genre may be Gurdjieff s Meetings with Remarkable 
Men (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1969). The relevance to such works to convert narratives is that» 
they tend to form part of the reading which is so important in the experience of Sufi-orientedi 
Westerners who eventually become Muslim. 
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The brief (10 day) experience in North Africa somehow changes her 
profoundly. Even after the return to Australia she keeps reading books 
about Islam and finally decides to become a Muslim. Her husband even- 
tually joins her in this. She is especially drawn to Sufism, and the climax 
of the book comes when she is initiated into a Sufi order by a North Afri- 
can Sufi who operates a book store in Perth. 

Armstrong reflects on the difficulty of being a Muslim in the West. 


... the nafs, the lower self, starts telling one these sorts of stories in 
an attempt to prevent one from taking the final step into Islam. One 
thinks, ‘I’ll go on as I|have been. God knows I would like to be a 
Muslim, but really it would make life difficult for mel’ ‘Where would 
I pray, here in a Western city? How could I possibly wear a scarf on 
my head when all my! acquaintances would make me feel like an 
alien?’ 


She seems to feel that it is necessary to adopt all of the external require- 
ments of Islam. After her conversion she becomes conscious of dress, 
hair, and tinkling jewelry, and her life includes more and more restric- 
tions, no long walks, no music. ’5 

Still, she is a “traditionalist” rather than a “fundamentalist.” She con- 
trasts the rigidity of young Islamist women she meets at a conference in 
Algeria with that of the “traditional” Muslim women, saying of the latter 
“they didn’t need uncompromising black veils—their Islam was palpable. 
It poured from every pore of their skins and I loved them.’% 

Armstrong's account includes material on her inner experiences. Af- 
Ker she becomes a Sufi initiate she experiences spiritual awakenings and 
dreams. She speaks of learning from the Qur’an and of the attitude of the 
disciple /zurid/—“inwardly, expecting nothing yet nevertheless waiting 
and watching with fearful awareness.”9? Her account includes more Is- 
Mamic technical terms /a4/4r, 4asira, wird) than others, as well as techni- 
sal aids and bibliography. The work speaks to both new Muslims and 
would-be Sufis, for example, by discussing the problems of new Muslims 
with the Arabic language and by warning about fake masters in an era of 
»seudo-esotericism. : 


% Armstrong, And the Sky ís not the Limit, 49. 

æ Maryam Jameelah also evokes)the theme of “restrictions” in a letter written to her parents 
ea 1962. “Maulana Maudoodi has told me to stop drawing pictures so I gave away all my art- 
vork as gifts. Despite the eastern subject matter, the art itself was not Islamic but totally 
western even though some of the pictures did convey a very eastern harmony, serenity, peace, 
eanquillity and resignation despite Ithe western style. I have not practiced traditional Islamic 
ut because I.have never had the opportunity or necessary training to do so. Therefore I am 
diving up all artistic pursuits in exchange for writing essays and books for the Islamic cause.” 
Rlemarrs, 222. 

% Armstrong, 82. 

7 Ibid, 149. 
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In Writing on the Water, Muhyiddin Shakor recounts a visit to a mosque 
(in America) where he meets a wise older Muslim lady and the local Imam, 
who become his first instructors in Islam. The note at the beginning of 
the book identifies Shakor as a professor of counselor education, and the 
book’s descriptions focus more on his inner understanding of events and 
teachings than the events themselves. For example, most of the narrative 
involves his experiences with his Shaikh and the circle of disciples.** He 
is identified as following the /zzīgąa (Sufi order) al-Hayyati ar-Rufai al- 
Hussaini.°? The book includes ten pages of sayings of his Shaikh, who is 
never explicitly named, as well as a glossary of some 230 Islamic terms. 
There is some mention of contacts and participation with a larger Muslim 
and immigrant community. In the latter section of the work a trip to 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Syria is described during which two sentences 
are devoted to mentioning that the author performed /4//at this time. 

Shakor then meets his Shaikh nine years after becoming a Muslim, 
and immediately after he has experienced a period of illness and alien- 
ation. Most of the narrative consists of teachings and accounts of assigned 
tasks which turn out to be spiritual tests, usually of the disciple’s level of 
trust and doubt. The gist of the process is that the disciple is being gradu- 
ally opened to another view of the world. In this sense the theme re- 
sembles the Carlos Casteneda series about 74e Teachings of Don Juan. 

In Ambracing lslam, Nooruddin Durkee begins with his early years 
in New York State. He recounts his childhood spiritual experiences. As a 
young man he meets artists and experiences the milieu of the Hippie cul- 
ture and the coming of Eastern spiritual teachers to San Francisco in the 
1960s. He and his associates founded a center in Abiquiu, New Mexico 
where spiritual leaders such as Sam Lewis and Richard Alpert (Baba Ram 
Das) come to teach. In the early 1970s Durkee worked with Pir Vilayat 
Khan, head of the Sufi Order in the West.!°* He then traveled to Jerusa: 
lem where he had many experiences with teachers in various traditions, 


$8 A publication note confirms that the book is published with the permission and approva» 
of the Shaikh. 

9 The third (of four) Rifa! branches in the United States is in New York State and i 
connected to the Rifa‘is of Kosova, Bosnia. Alan Godlas, “Rifaiyya” in Avcyc/opedia of th. 
Modern Islamic World, ed. John L. Esposito (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), IN 
438. 

100 A further comparison could be made to the books by Irena Tweedie, a British woman wh» 
traveled to India and became the disciple of a Hindu Naqshbandi, itself a highly unusual, if no» 
unprecedented combination. Tweedie chronicled the process of her instruction in her book 
Chasin of Fire: A Woman's Expertence of Liberation through the Teachings ofa Suli Maste 
(Tisbury: Element, 1979), and later available in an expanded version as Leughler of Hr 
(Nevada City, CA: Blue Dolphin, 1986). Note that Element is also the publisher of Shakor’: 
book. 

101 Noorudeen is one of the American Muslim Sufi pioneers. He was one of the creative ane 
active intelligences behind several counterculture classics including “Be Here Now” by Bab» 
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but especially with Muslim Palestinian Sufis.!°3 The manuscript concludes 
by describing his return to the U. S. continuing up to the point he leaves 
for Saudi Arabia in 1975. 1 
2° One of the interesting aspects of this account is its depiction of the 
American context in the 1970s and 1980s as Durkee recounts tensions 
among himself and former New Age companions at the Lama Foundation 
in New Mexico. A theme of Durkee’s narrative is the supplanting of New 
Age Sufism by more disciplined or s42/%oriented Islamic practice as more 
authentic and desirable. For example, he describes Abd al-Qadir al-Sufi 
visiting New Mexico and changing “the picture most people had of Sufism 
which was mainly composed from erroneous ideas they had picked from 
‘Murshid’ Sam, ‘Pir’ Vilayat and readings from the likes of Idries Shah) 
and Reshad Field and their ilk.” 106 

Durkee’s voice incorporates the perspective of an American gradu- 
ally embracing Islam. He illustrates, for example, the difficulty of begin- 
ning to integrate the prayers, do them properly, find Muslim community 
in New Mexico, and fast during all of Ramadan.!°7 He reflects on the 
problems with secularized and modernized Muslims living in America. 





Ram Das, and was associated with the New Age Lama Foundation. Noorudeen held a high rank 
in the Sufi Order and produced Pir Vilayat Khan’s book 7oward The One (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1974). Later Noorudeen found his way to Islam and a Palestinian Sufi Shaikh, 
Muhammad Jamal. Noorudeen and his followers returned to Abiquiu in the mid-1970s. While 
in Saudi Arabia Noorudeen made contact with prominent Saudi patrons and brought the Dar al- 
Kslam concept into reality. The successive leadership of the institution has oscillated between 
‘Sufi and strictly Islamic orientations. In 1993, the first “American Muslim Powwow” was held 
at this site, bringing together American Muslims of all persuasions, including Native American 
Muslims. Noorudeen lived for a lang period in Alexandria, Egypt and returned to the U. S. in 
4994. His most recent publishing venture is 7he Schoo! of the Shadhdhultyyal. I Orisons 
KAlexandria: Dar al-Kutub, 1991). He is now working on a two volume spiritual autobiography 
entitled, “Embracing Islam;” the comments here are based on a manuscript of the first volume. 
102 Noorudeen Durkee, “Embracing Islam,” unpublished manuscript, 92-94, 114-209. Pir 
Vilayat Khan is leader of the Sufi Order in the West and successor to his father, Pir-o-murshid 
Hazrat Inayat Khan. Vilayat Khan is eclectic in his Sufi practices, continuing his father’s 
ractices such as the “universal worship,” a service where selections are read from all of the 
vorld scriptures, and leading his disciples in chants and meditation practices based on various 
raditions including alchemy and other hermetic sciences. On the Sufi Order in the West see 
Aichael M. Koszegi, “The Sufi Order in the West: Sufism’s Encounter with the New Age” in 
sam in North America’ A Sourcebook, Michael A. Koszegi and J. Gordon Melton, eds. (New 
“ork: Garden Publishing, 1992), 211-222; and James Jervis, “The Sufi Order in the West,” in 
Vew Trends and Developments in the World of Islam, ed. Peter Clarke, (London:Luzac 
)riental Press, 1996). 

103 hyd, 209-45. 

104 /bid., 749-905. 

1 For a highly critical expose of|Idries Shah and his intellectual admirers, see L. P. Elwell- 
utton, “Sufism and Pseudo-Sufiam,” Æncounter (May, 1975): 9-17. A somewhat more veiled 
riticism may be found in the subsequent version, “Sufism and Pseudo-Sufism,” in /s/am in the 
Modern World, ed. Dennis MacEoin and Ahmed al-Shahi (London: Croom Helm, 1983), 49-56. 

106 bid., 867. 

107 /hyd., 798-805. 
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There is a sense of the precariousness of being Muslim in America and of 
the Muslim community as comprising more complex identities—Sufi, anti- 
Sufi, secularized. Durkee provides insights into the complexity of con- 
temporary American spirituality, for example, by noting the fact that most 
1960s and 1970s devotees of Eastern practices (Hindu and Buddhist) even- 
tually returned to Christianity, sometimes fundamentalist Christianity, 
or Judaism. 1% 


Themes of Sufi-Oriented Conversion Narratives 


In contrast to the themes of the pilgrimage-based accounts, I will now 
isolate a number of themes specific to the Sufi conversion narratives. 


a) Islamic Sufism. 


In these accounts Sufism is presented as the inner dimension of Islam 
and the path to inner transformation. At the same time, each of these 
Muslim Sufi authors is s4a7/% -oriented in the sense that becoming Mus- 
lim is essential. 


b) Spiritual teacher/s. 


Clearly the theme of longing for and finding the master is a major 
element of these works. While no particular master is solicited, for ex- 
ample, by Armstrong and Shakor, at the same time clues are given so that 
a seeker could attempt to locate the teachers. 


c) Inner change. 


Perhaps the most dramatic example of change is recounted by 
Armstrong. She speaks of change as “the force of the miracle that trans. 
formed someone named Jyly into the va’ named Amatullah.”1° “The 
33 year old woman named Jyly would never be Jyly again. She had died. 
Another person now slowly started to be formed.'° This change, how 
ever, is not the point of her accepting Islam, nor the moment when she ir 
initiated as a Sufi. 

In Durkee’s narrative, his road toward Islam is portrayed as emerging 
from natural and religious experiences which touched his soul as a child 
At various points in his life, he has the sense of receiving inner guid 


108 /bíd, 835. 
109 Armstrong, 35. 
10 bid, 38. 
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ance.'!! As he moves closer to Islam he describes a gradual process of 
transformation. 


There was still a ‘me”and a ‘them’, but that dividing line was becom- 
ing increasingly hard to exactly define, much less retreat behind to 
find any comfort in. I still couldn’t quite bring myself to formally 
declare that I was a Muslim (or ‘turn myself in’ as a friend of mine in 
later years called it), but I felt myself slipping into the rhythms and 
the tides that regulate/the world of Islam and the Muslims and I could 
feel a deep change in'my outlook and perceptions. }2 


d) Cultural critique of the West. 


In the post-colonial accounts, cultural critique of the West enters the 
narrative as an explanatory theme. One aspect of this critique is exempli- 
fied by Armstrong’s comments on her trip to the Maghreb. “To leave the 
so-called civilized world of the West and enter the so-called uncivilized 
world of North Africa, is like standing beneath clear refreshing rain after 
enduring a long drought. *!!3 

The critique of modern Western culture is also present in Durkee’s 
account, as illustrated by the following incident in which Durkee describes 
an experience where he is a guest at a Palestinian home and the father 
comes home from work and prays together with his young son. Durkee 
observes, 


I 

Standing, bowing, prostrating, kneeling. Rising and falling. I mar- 
veled at the whole thing. It was perfect: complete. I marveled even 
more how this act transformed my landlord and his son. As they 
stood I saw them as the perfect representatives of human beings be- 
fore God. .. I was utterly moved at that moment and equally I knew 
at that moment that this was the best and most perfect action I had 
ever seen in all my travels across the world. I also knew at that 
moment that I must become a Muslim as this was clearly the way... 

I contrasted in my mind my own father’s return from work and 
how I greeted him. I contrasted in my mind the many workingmen I 
had known in my own life as a builder and how, tired and beat, they 
returned home usually!to a beer and the newspaper or to turn on the’ 
TV and ask, ‘What’s for dinner?’!!4 





11 Durkee, 111-12. 

12 bid, 439. 

43 Armstrong, 82. 

4 Embracing Islam, 273. 
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Explanations 


It seems that the writers discussed above are not concerned with the 
shortcomings of their personal lives before becoming Muslim, but rather 
wish to describe the failings of Western society which led them to seek 
something better and more meaningful. 

Several works of “explanation” explicitly pose the question “Why?” 
Maryam Jameelah has produced a pamphlet, Why / Embraced Islam +h 
and Harfiyya Bell, a British Muslima, published the results of a survey 
entitled “Why British Women Embraced Islam.”""® 

~ Jameelah’s first chapter in “Why I Embraced Islam” is entitled “How I 
Discovered the Holy Qur'an and Realized its Impact upon my Life.” !! 
She discusses the problem of translation and distortions by unsympathetic 
Westerners such as Sale. She also cites Marmaduke Pickthall’s translation 
of the Qur’an as one with a positive influence. In a remarkable anecdote 
she describes how she falls ill and reads Qur’an intensively. “When I had 
finished, all of my strength had been drained away! Although I was only 
nineteen, I felt as a woman of eighty. Indeed I never recovered my full 
strength or energy afterwards.” +8 

Through this intensive study she establishes that the teachings of the 
Qur’an and Aedith “were thoroughly compatible with my temperament” 1! 
In her exchange of letters collected in Memozrs she provides more detail 
about her encounters with the Qur’an. 125 Jt is noteworthy that verses 
from the Qur’an relevant to the nature of God, afterlife, and patience are 
liberally interspersed with her own narrative—a trait I also found in Durkee. 

Of all the writers, Jameelah and Durkee take up theological issues 
most directly. Jameelah discounts the Bible’s view of life and hereafter. 
“I wanted the assurance that I had not wasted my life in sinful deeds or 
worthless pursuits.”!26 She also criticizes Judaism and Christianity for 
corruption and hypocrisy and contrasts the universality of Islam with the 
nationalism of Judaism, explaining that her personal life experiences have 


16 Maryam Jameelah, Way / Embraced /s/am (Offa: Hasbunallah Islamic Publishers, 1993). 

U6 Harfiyya Ball, Why British Women Embrace [slam (Leicester: Muslim Youth Education 
Council, 1987). 

117 Jameelah, 1. 

18 bid., 4. 

19 /bíd., 10. 

120 bid., 89-96. 

121 Jameelah, “Why,” 9. 

122 /bid., 15. 

123 A further example is Meryam Weld, /s/am, the West, and the Risale-i Nur (Istanbul: 
Sözler, 1987). 

124 Jameelah, Way / Embraced Islam, 15. 

125 Profession of the Islamic faith, which marks the actual moment of conversion externally. 

126 Triumphant Pilgrimage, 162, 183. 
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convinced her of Islam’s superiority. 127 This raises some interesting ques- 
tions about Jameelah’s voice, context, and perceived audience. I propose 
that she was, at least at the time of composing these works, heavily influ- 
enced by the conservative Jamaat-e-Islami Movement of Pakistan. Thus 
her rhetoric is not only “fundamentalist” but is primarily directed to an 
audience of Muslims who want to hear about the defects of the West, 
rather than Westerners who might be attracted to Islam by her testimony. !3 

l 


Conclusions 


This overview of conversion narratives of European and Euro-Ameri- 
can Muslims permits me to make some general observations which I have 
grouped under the topics of the style/experience of conversion to Islam by 
Westerners, gendered analysis, generational and class factors structuring 
these accounts, the ambivalence of the converted voice, and finally, con- 
version and culture. 


1. The Style/Experience of Conversion to Islam. 


Conversion is not really an adequate term for the experience. There 
seems to be a lack of a radical moment of “snapping,” or a total rejection 
of the previous identity. All accounts reflect a sense of returning to what 
one has always been and it is for this reason that the term “reversion” is 
often preferred by the individuals themselves. 

I contend that the distinctive elements of these Westerners’ conver- 
sion accounts to Islam do not correspond to conventional definitions of 
convert narrative. The idea of a pastness which must somehow already 
contain the seeds of the change of heart, and a presentness which trum- 
pets success is absent. , Is there a reason for this in the theological frame- 
work or world view of Islam? One answer would be the sense that one is 
not finally “saved” though embracing Islam—one is not seen as having 
been transformed from an essentially lost or sinful pre-Islamic state. 

Maryam Jameelah writes, 


Since I have, I believe, always been a Muslim at heart and by tem- 
perament, even before I knew there was such a thing as Islam, my 
conversion was mainly a formality, involving no radical change in 
my heart at all. Rather I only had to make official what I had been 


thinking and yearning for many years. 


127 Rasd to Mecca, 1. | 
128 hid., 184. | 
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“My adherence to the Islamic faith is thus a calm, cool but very in- 
tense conviction.” She goes on to say that she never experienced dra- 
matic dreams or visions, “nothing dramatic at the time of my conversion 
ever happened.” 14 

Chale also realizes that when he is asked how long he has been Mus- 
lim, the actual date of his s4a4Za2 ! a few months earlier is not the 
significant moment of time. He rather replies, “My heart has been Mus- 
lim for six years.” 126 

Asad in turn explains that “that faith came upon me, over the years, 
without any endeavor on my part to find it.”!*” “Every time I learned some- 
thing more about the teachings of Islam, I seemed to discover something 
that I had always known without knowing it... ”!2° 

Lady Evelyn (Zainab) Cobbold’s words are, “I am often asked when 
and why I became a Moslem. I can only reply that I do not know the 
precise moment when the truth of Islam dawned on me. It seems I have 
always been a Moslem.”!”9 

Introducing his work Durkee explains that, 


After much searching along many ways, and often in strange lands, 
to understand the original form /44@4/ upon which I was created, 
and returned to being a Muslim, and gave myself up into surrender 
(Islam) by the Grace of Allah. 130 


Thus there is a consistency across gender and generation in the experi- 
ence of Islam as being familiar and of recognition rather than conversion. 
What comes in for criticism in many of these accounts is a cultural rather 
than a individual state. In general, European and Euro-American Muslims 
do not condemn their personal character, actions, or family life or religious 
beliefs before becoming Muslim. !°! In fact, generally such matters are little 
discussed, especially in the accounts of males. An additional reason for 
the lack of interest in condemning or rejecting the personal past may be 
the class and generational factors which condition the narrative strategies 
and theological underpinnings available to individuals who may be said in 
many ways to come from a “post-Christian” background. 


129 Cobbold, Avgrimage to Mecca, xiii. 

130 Durkee, Amdracing Is/am, Foreword. 

131 Maryam Jameelah gives more detail on this topic than most writers. According to her 
account, she was not raised in a religious atmosphere—her family and friends were Jews only 
nominally. “They were completely decent, respectable, intelligent, broadminded people who 
firmly believed in and observed all the basic moral laws—yet they denied that ethical behavior 
was dependent upon theology.” Jameelah, “Why,” 12. 
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| 
2. Gender. | 


Gender analysis works in understanding some elements of these con- 
version narratives.'** For example, as previously noted, scholars of 
women’s writing have established that women often use the marginal forms 
of diaries and letters to write in a male-dominated field. '53 Note that both 
of our earlier female exemplars, Lady Cobbold and Maryam Jameelah, 
made use of these forms. 134 

One theme which distinguishes the majority of the female as opposed 
to male narratives is a perceived need to explain why one would choose 
Islam. In addition, the female conversion narratives are presented with 
the intent that others will be convinced to follow them much more than 
the male ones. The female convert to Islam tends to write much more 
from the perspective of a “guide,” with a sense that others may wish to 
understand and follow her. I propose that this is an element of women’s 
position in the West and in the Muslim community which the convert 
has joined, the sense of struggle, of a problem that pushes her to look for 
a solution, and the fact that she has solved this problem at the spiritual 
level, if not entirely at the cultural level, and wants to share her experi- 
ences. 


3. Generational and Class Factors. 


It is clear from comparing the earlier and more recent examples of con- 
version narratives that later narrative forms and conventions permit more 
self disclosure. The contemporary writers provide more psychological de- 
scriptions of inner life made possible in turn by a richer contemporary 
vocabulary and shared set of concepts for describing these processes. 135 

Also apparent from these accounts is the changing power dynamics 
of Islam and the West as post-colonialism begins to take hold. In the 


132 For theory on aspects of gender in women’s travel writing see Sara Mills, Discourses of 
Difference: An Analysis of Women ‘S Travel Writing and Colonialism (New York: Routledge, 
1991). 

133 On this aspect of women’s writing see Lisa Anderson, “At the Threshhold of Self: Women 
and Autobiography,” in M. Monteith, Women’s Writing, A Challenge to Theary (Brighton: 
Harvester, 1987), 54-71. 

134 Theories which assist us in understanding some features of these narratives are recent 
studies of women’s travel writings such as Author?, Women’s Orients: Kuglish Women and the 
Middle Kast, (1718-1918) (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1992). Melman concludes that 
there are two models: “harem literature” and the feminine “travelogue proper” (16-18). This 
work includes several chapters on the changing depiction of the harem in women’s writings, on ` 
how they responded to concerns back home, and how they were more empathetic than male 
writers. ! 

135 On this topic generally see, Anthony, Dicket alii. “Patients and Pilgrims: Changing Attitudes 
Toward Psychotherapy of to Eastern Mysticism” in James T. Richardson, ed., Cazversian 
Careers. In and out of the\New Religions (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 1978), 65-90, 
reprinted from American Behavioral Scientist 20 (6, 1977): 861-86. 
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post-war period, there is no longer the expectation that a European will 
be trying to sneak in to Mecca, and even if someone did, their account 
would be viewed as “bad-faith” and orientalistic. There are regularized 
procedures in which Islamic centers certify Western Muslims and special 
visas are required as part of a complex system of quotas and services 
provided.'*° Thus currently there exists an apparatus of Islamic State 
power reaching into Western nations in order to determine who can em- 
bark on the pilgrimage. 

In the colonial period contact with Muslims occurred because “Europe- 
ans went there” and writers conveyed the sense of “passing” and “surpass- 
ing” due to their access to Western power and knowledge. In the more 
recent accounts “they come here.” That is, the teachers have often come to 
the West in physical form or through their writings in the post 1970 period. 
For example, Armstrong asserts that, “it takes a great teacher to lead one 
on the journey towards such understanding. There are many great teach- 
ers in Australia. They are here! One only has to thirst to find them. ”137 

Durkee, commenting on the transformation of Harvard Professor Ri- 
chard Alpert into the guru Baba Ram Das,!** writes, “This was of course 
the time of gurus in America. They had arrived, it seemed, in plane loads. 
He was, however, the first from among us who had actually become one 
himself, complete with beard, 240% and prayer beads.”!%9 The point to 
be noted here is that after this time (the 1960s) Westerners could be con- 
sidered legitimate teachers within Eastern and/or Islamic traditions. 1 

In the later accounts more emphasis is given to the importance of read- 
ing Islamic literature which has become available in translation. It is note- 
worthy that Jameelah, Khalifa, and Weld all refer to the activity of reading 
as intense and influential in their initial attraction to Islam. Armstrong 
makes a direct point about reading and accessibility from the Sufi Muslim 
perspective. “However, when you are a very new Muslim and you are a 


138 The Hay Today. In fact, the process in embarking from Middle Eastern countries or 
entering Saudi Arabia overland is much less rigid, and personal influence and irregularities are 
not unknown. It is my impression that someone who really wants to make the /4// without 
proper documentation would be able to enter in this manner. 

137 Armstrong, 40. 

‘38 Baba Ram Das was the name taken by ex-Harvard psychology professor Richard Alpert, 
who after accompanying Timothy Leary in the early LSD experiments in altering consciousness, 
went to India and found a guru, Neem Karoli Baba. He returned to the U. S. as a guru himself. 
Durkee produced his successful book, Ze Here Now. 

139 Durkee, 87. 

140 Perhaps the earliest Westerner to become a Sufi master was Shahidullah Faridi, successor 
to Dhauqi Shah, an Indian Chishti Sufi. Faridi was an Englishman who went to South Asia in 
the 1930s looking for spiritual wisdom. He made such progress that he became Dhauqi Shah’s 
son-in-law and successor. His career, however, was spent in India and Pakistan and most of his 
followers were South Asian. He did leave writings in English, for example, nner Aspects of 
Faith (Delhi: Noor Publishing House, 1985). 
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little shy and nervous, it is difficult to find [a teacher]. Yet you can sit in 
the company of the Great Masters—all you have to do is immerse yourself 
in their writings and this is not hard to do.” !4! 

In terms of class analysis, it is clear that the majority of early con- 
verts who wrote about their Islamic affiliation through 4¢//accounts were 
privileged European males. Although they were perhaps considered ec- 
centric for “turning Turk” by their class equals back home, they still 
had a voice that would be listened to—now on a world stage—both in the 
colonial metropolis and among the Muslims. After all, how many Hajjis 
get to chat with King Ibn Sa‘tid? The prominence of meeting Prince Faisal 
in their accounts is also intriguing. Did he have a particular interest in 
Europeans or was he already being groomed as the most competent suc- 
cessor to his father? 

In the following excerpt Lady Evelyn Cobbold also assumes the aristo- 
cratic voice. 


I had brought an Hnelish book with me on my pilgrimage, knowing 
our progress must be slow in the great procession (to Muzdalafa by 
car). The book was fassages trom Arabia Deserta by that mighty 
traveler Doughty, and during a stop I opened it and from under my 
veil I was soon absorbed in reading, when a voice from a neighbor- 
ing car asked, “Is that an Arabic book?” Suleiman answered quickly 
that of course it was Arabic, and whispered to me to close the book, 
which I refused to do. Again the voice spoke: “Can you swear by all 
we hold holy nee is Arabic and a book for the Moslems?” Before 
the alarmed Suleiman could answer I turned and held out the book 
to the anxious enquirer saying, “This is an English book and I am an 
English Moslem and I am here on pilgrimage by permission of the 
King.” After a few seconds of astonished silence he returned the 
book to me saying “ A4Zamdu/i//ah/ (Praise be to God).”!43 


The more recent Sufi narratives reflect the solidly middle class origins 
of the authors who do, not depict themselves as coming from privileged 
backgrounds. Whether abroad in Muslim societies or in the company of 
others in the West these “new Muslims” seek genuine contact and inti- 
macy. They look into people’s eyes, they are impressed by a kind of rec- 
ognition on the part of the other which is able to include them in a sacred 
community. In doing so they aim to transcend the degradation of the 
modern world. | 


141 Armstrong, 157. 

142 For this expression and ihe early history of European conversions to Islam see N. I. Matar, 
“The Renegade in English Seventeenth Century Imagination,” in Sudres ia English Literature 
1500-1900 33 (1993): 489-505; and “Turning Turk: Conversion to Islam in English Renaissance 
Thought’ in Durham University Journal Vol. UXXXVINo. 1 (Jan. 1994): 33-41. 

143 Cobbold, 224. 
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Their accounts reflect the new mobility, in terms of resources and travel 
to exotic locations, of the Western middle classes. They are therefore less 
prone to exoticize their own experience. It is presented not for titillation 
but as something that others might be considering and which they might 
choose to do as well. These are guidebooks rather than travelogues. 

This point could profitably be elaborated in terms of Ali Behdad's 
discussion of the 19th century shift from travelogue to guide book pro- 
duction in Europe as a symptom of “belatedness” in travel. While 19th 
century travel is portrayed “as an extension of cultural domination”! 
and is related to an increase in bourgeois travel to the Orient and the 
economic rationale of making the journey conceivable by making the sites 
familiar and knowable, there is a resonance between our study and the 
“belated traveler’s quest for elsewhere as a response to the onset of mo- 
dernity in Europe.”!* 

The early pilgrimage narratives tend to implicate Mecca as the “last 
Orient,” the final “elsewhere,” and more than one account is identified as 
being “the first” by a European “real” Muslim to go on the Zay By the 
time of contemporary Sufi accounts we still find a certain nostalgia for the 
authentic, the traditional, the Oriental, and an identification with return- 
ing to this original state through Sufi practice. 14$ 

Still, I suggest the guidebook motif here, not as an absolute parallel to 
transformations of the mid-19th century, but rather in order to evoke the 
contextual transformation of the citing of contemporary conversion narra- 
tives, especially the Sufi genre. There is no longer an external “elsewhere” 
for the Western Muslim travelers of the late 20th century. They are posi- 
tioned in terms of a world which is both hybridized and politicized along 
West vs. Islam lines, as well as within a Muslim community which is 
itself increasingly self-aware of its complexities arising through immigra- 
tion and internal cultural and ideological diversities. 

The lack of reference to Sufism in earlier accounts may be somewhat 
related to this lack of interest in inner processes on the part of their au- 
thors. Sufism seems to be remarkably absent from these accounts except 
that Burton disguised himself as a dervish and that some writers mention 
the extravagant behavior of dervishes cutting themselves with swords. 147 
Asad has a decidedly anti-Sufi tone. “The speculations of the Sufis, as the 


144 Ali Behdad, Ze/sted Travelers (Duke, 1994), 37. 

145 bid., 16. 

145 I might note some interesting counter-examples of oppositional discourse—a kind of de- 
orientalized Sufi discourse in some of the followers of Idries Shah, and a kind of popular anti- 
Islamic writing which celebrates the predilection of “Orientals” for Coca-Cola, blue jeans and 
rap-music., 

147 Eldon Rutter, 74e Holy Cities of Arabia (London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928), vol. 1, 
244-47. 
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Muslim mystics were’ called, betrayed Gnostic, Indian, and occasionally 
even Christian influences which had brought in ascetic concepts and prac- 
tices entirely alien to the message of the Arabian Prophet.”!8 In his long 
discussion of the Sanusiyya movement in Libya, Sufism is not alluded to 
as a factor.'*? Earlier [Europeans probably associated Sufis with supersti- 
tion and lower class elements; spiritual transformation is not a category 
for them. On the other hand, later converts became acquainted with Is- 
lam through Seale of classical works which would present the philo- 
sophical elements of Islamic mysticism. 

A further problematic raised by the consideration of this genre of “bor- 
der narratives” is that: of their relationship to colonial discourse. Said’s 
“Orientalism” posits a hegemonic construction of the Orient which is rein- 
forced and recirculated by all aspects of western discursive practice. Thus 
even sympathetic Europeans who identified with Muslims tended to 
exoticize the Orient and be fascinated by the performance of the ża% 
Orientalism exists apart from the intentionality of its perpetrators. Over 
time we find that there is in fact a subtle shift from the imagery of “pen- 
etrating” the Orient in the role of the passive female awaiting conquest, to 
“passing” as a form of Sympathetic identification and even admiration for 
the culture of the other. 


4. Ambivalence of im Converted Voice. 


As previously noted, few of these accounts are autobiographical ac- 
cording to the strict canons of that genre. As “conversion narratives” they 
are neither modeled on the Western classical model of Augustine’s Coz- 
/essions, nor on the moral itinerary displayed by A~erim’s Progress. 

These accounts have a problematic task in choosing a voice, and I 
would argue that this ashe of voice shifts over time with changing politi- 
cal situations, de-colonization and even a different sense of what religion 
is. In other words, major 20th century shifts in perspectives are disclosed 
in these accounts in ways which are quite apparent. 

As a micropractice the conversion accounts often confirm the sense of 
a dominant Orientalistic vision which could not be displaced even in the 
most sympathetic treatments. Still they also demonstrate the difference, 
ambivalence and heterogeneity of the encounter. 

In Mystique of Islam, Rodinson attempts to get a fix on this cultural 
shift in relations of Europe to the Orient from another perspective. “In the 
field of oriental studies, as in other fields, the first World War shattered 
the self-confident beliefjof European civilization in the continuity and lim- 


48 Asad, oad, 197. | 
49 /bjd,, 312-43. 
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itlessness of its own progress, and in so doing, shook European ethnocen- 
trism.”!5 According to Rodinson, the decline of the West’s confidence | 
has engendered a kind of romantic exoticism v7zs-4-vzsthe East. 


A rather similar view of the East was shared by European esotericists. 
They sought in the Middle East, as well as, for example, in the Bud- 
dhist East, a model for the wise life, a contact with supra-sensory 
realities and with ancestral secrets handed down by a long line of 
initiates. Far from attributing satanic inspiration to the Muslim broth- 
erhoods, they saw in them cells through which was transmitted the 
ancestral theosophical tradition. Some, like the French philosopher 
Rene Guenon (1886-1951), actually converted to Islam and died Mus- 
lims. 151 


It seems to me that on the basis of the accounts examined here it is really 
the process of de-colonization following the Second World War, rather 
than the first European conflagration, which leads to a cultural shift in the 
way Europeans could conceptualize their relationship to another religion 
and other cultural contexts. 

More recent conversion narratives are also interesting in comparison 
to various examples of “apologetic” literature written by European and 
Euroamerican Muslims. This genre of Euro-Muslim apologetic literature, 
for example works by Maurice Bucaille, de Vitray-Meyerovitch and Roger 
Garaudy,!®™ has been criticized by some liberal Muslims. 


For example, speaking of the book /romesses de {slam by Roger 
Garaudy, Mohamed Arkoun describes it as 


literature which, in the guise of generosity, ‘spiritual’ fervor, and 
reaction against the injustices of the past, is in fact a continuation of 
colonial literature, perpetuating its intellectual failings, its contempt 
(no doubt unconscious here) for the real expectations of the Muslim 
public, and its close connection, on the other hand, with the needs of 
the Western public. 153 


160 Maxime Rodinson, 4urope and the Mystique of Islam (Seattle: University of Washington, 
1987), 73. 

161 Rodinson, Afystrque, 71. 

162 On the tensions embodied in Garaudy’s position see Tomas Gerholm, “Three European 
Intellectuals as Converts to Islam: Cultural Mediators or Social Critics,” in 74e New Zsiamic 
Presence in Western Surope, eds. Tomas Gerholm and Yngve Georg Lithman (London: Mansell, 
1988), 263-77. In fact, the response to European Muslims who take political or theological 
stances in Muslim socities is not exclusively positive. Both Garaudy and Martin Lings have 
come under fire from conservative elements, while Muslim liberals find apologetic literature 
written by Western Muslims to be an obstacle to their criticisms of repressive practices imposed 
by “Islamic” regimes. 

183 Cited in Jean-Pierre Peroncel-Hugoz, 7#e Aa/t of Mohammed (New York: Paragon, 
1988), which itself is a work of anti-Muslim polemic, quoting A7wace-Pays-Arabes, no. 99, 1982. 
In his biographical writings, Garaudy is not hesitant to critique current political and social 
conditions in Muslim societies. Roger Garaudy, Mor four du siecle en solitaire: Memoires 
(Paris: Editions Robert Laffont, 1989). 
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5. Conversion and C bare: 


Noteworthy in terms of issues raised by these accounts is the relation- 
ship of cultural positioning to the narratives. Certainly the earlier and 
even the contemporary “converts” or “reverts” are seen to be doing some- 
thing unusual, controversial, which can be lead to their being seen as mis- 
fits, eccentrics, and even traitors. 154 

As the modern West is a site of alienation for some converts, becom- 
ing Muslim is a way to transcend this cultural malaise and find a home. 
Durkee writes, “As I became aware that the edge of ‘foreignness,’ of being 
the extrinsic outsider, the ext alien, had been somehow dissolved and 
melted in myself I also be e aware that this was not simply something 
which had ‘happened’ in or to me. 


That is to say, what had happened was not so much due to anything 
which had changed in}my own being, but that the people I was sit- 
ting with did not regard me as ‘odd’ or ‘queer’ or ‘strange’ or ‘exotic’ 
but simply as another ‘student’, another ‘seeker’, another traveler on 
the Way to Allah to be| welcomed. 155 


A trend developing in conversion narratives represents what I would 
term a broadening of conversion literature consistent with the emergence 
of an “indigenous” American and to some extent European Muslim com- 
munity.'°° Thus we have an increasing number of translations, scholarly 
works, and apologetic works written by Muslims of European and Euro- 
American origin, many of which are not primarily focused on the testimo- 
nial or conversion narrative model. In a sense, Mohammed Webb!8” and 
Muhammad Asad were pioneering figures in this trend. 

Let me briefly indicate two recent works representative of the 
indigenization process. One is Jeffrey Lang's Strugeling to Surrender 158 
which is noteworthy for the “Americanness” of its concerns with Muslim 
‘community building, while the second, Daughters of Another Path. By- 
beriences of American Women Choosing Islam confronts the phenom- 
enon of the multi-religious family.'®9 Anway’s daughter, Jodi, married an 





154 A biography of the English Muslim Marmaduke Pickthall is entitled Loyal Enemy, Pickthall, 
Ky the way, has not left an extensive autobiographical statement. 

165 Durkee, 408. 

156 Another development worth entioning is the video-taped testimonial such as “My Journey 
irom Christianity to Islam” by Nancy Ali, an ex-nun, and “Islam and My Life” by Cat Stevens 
KYüsuf Islam). 

157 Mohammed Alexander Russell Webb, /s/2 zn America (New York: Oriental Publishing 
‘Zo. , 1893). Webb was an early American convert to Islam who did not write a formal conversion 
aarrative. 

158 Strugeling to Surrender: Some /mpressions of an American Convert to [slam (Beltsville, 
Maryland: Amana Publications, 1994). 

189 Carol Anway, Daughters of nother fath Bxperiences of American Women Choosing 

(slam (Lee’s Summit, Missouri: Y Pub., 1996). 
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Iranian and two years after her marriage embraced Islam. The manu- 
script describes the struggle for the American Christian parents and ex- 
tended family to deal with what they initially perceived as the loss of 
their daughter to an alien cultural and value system. Interspersed with 
the narrative are responses from fifty-three other American Muslimahs, 
both European and African-American, who describe their pre-and post- 
conversion lives and the issues which emerged for them and their fami- 
lies during the adjustment period. American families whose daughters 
had become Muslim were also invited to describe their reactions. In addi- 
tion to testimony and documentation there is a certain self-help or advice 
component for those American families which are dealing with this expe- 
rience—particularly in the cases where it involves more dramatic life-style 
changes such as the daughters’ maintaining gender-segregation, wearing 
complete 4/46, and eating only 42/2/meats. In this case, conversion to 
Islam is no longer being framed as an individual's idiosyncratic choice but 
as a broader social movement. 

Lang’s Struggling to Surrender is distinctive in that it is the account 
of an American Muslim written primarily for other American Muslims. It 
is located in the context of being Muslim in the United States. Like other 
accounts, it is not judgmental about the author's past or family, but lays 
out basic elements of the Qur’an and teachings about the Prophet. One o) 
the things which draws the author to Islam is meeting Muslim student: 
while in the university environment. The book is distinctive in address 
ing questions of concern to Muslims in America such as dress code, gen 
der relations, race relations, and the treatment of American Muslims by 
immigrant Muslims. © 

Conversion narratives to Islam by European and Euro-American Mus 
lims demonstrate changing perspectives on cultural contact between the 
West and the Muslim world during the 20th century. Over this perioc 
there is a gradual decolonization in perspective and an increasing domes 
tication and internalization of the experience of embracing Islam for Euro 
peans and Americans. The combination of the conversion motif with th 
travel motif in some of these accounts may be assessed in various ways 
Perhaps the later conversion accounts depicting travel as a sort of inne 
quest aiming to transcend cultural differences or to escape the web of | 
false culture may be perceived as an attempt to achieve closure or to fin 





160 Many similar issues are brought up in the responses given by British women who wel 
questioned about issues of dress, women’s rights etc. in Harfiyya Bell’s pamphlet “Why Britis 
Women Embrace Islam.” 
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a place in a world which presents an increasingly unstable ground of iden- 
tities and values. 
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ATTEMPTS TO REVITALIZE KALAM IN 
THE LATE 19™ AND EARLY 207 CENTURIES 


At the end of the nineteenth century, a great number of Muslim schol- 
ars indicated that Islamic theology /42/#22/ urgently needed revitalizing in 
order to address current issues and become more useful. Thus, they pro- 
duced some works using the title “new Ag/am7” (Wm Kalam Jadid in 
Arabic and Persian and Yeas {m-i A2/im in Turkish) and other titles 
implying newness. Unfortunately, studies of these more contemporary 
kailām works are lacking since most attention has focused on the classical 
period. One may come across a few remarks about 4#/777 of this recent 
age in books generally on Islamic modernism or in biographies.’ In this 
way there are only pieces of scattered information and no thorough stud- 
ies available. 

Therefore, in this paper I would like to examine the various attempts 
carried out to revitalize 42/77. By comparing these later works to those 
of the classical period, I hope to discover just what changes were made 
and consider how successful they were. Before dealing with these ques- 
tions I would briefly like to examine the history of 42/277 in classical Is- 
lamic thought. 


Kalim Before the 19% Century 


Coming from the Arabic root ‘k-l-m’, as a verbal noun of ‘2#kelemea 
yatakallamu (literally to speak), the term 42/4 in the second century 
A.H. became the name of a discipline whose goal was to explain Islamic 
beliefs and to defend them against foreign ideas and beliefs considered 
heretical. With the death of the Prophet, Muslims began to debate such 
topics as the definition of faith /7747/, the relationship between free will 
and predestination (/7#a@7 and gadar ), and the qualities required of a Mus- 


1 See for example, Charles C. Adams, /s/am and Modernism in Agypt (New York, 1933); 
Robert Caspar, “Le renouveau du mo’tazilisme,” 44/00 IV (1957): 141-202; G. E. vom 
Grunebaum, Modern {slam (Berkeley, 1962); Malcolm H. Kerr, /s/amic Reform (Berkeley, 
1966); Aziz Ahmad, /s/emrc Modernism tn India and Pakistan 1857-1264 (London, 1967); Mehr 
Afroz Murad, /afe//ectua/l Modernism of Shibi Nu‘man/ (Lahore, 1976); Christian W. Troll, 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan: A Reinterpretation of Islamic Theology (Karachi, 1978/79); Fazlur 
Rahman, /s/27 and Modernity (Chicago, 1982); Albert Hourani, Arabie Thought in the Libera. 
Age (London, 1984). 
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lim leader /k4a//2). In addition, the influence of other religions and cul- 
tures encountered during the early spread of Islam, especially the dualis- 
tic theology of the old Persian religions (i.e., 7hanawiyya) and the 
anti-revelation ideas influenced by Indian religions (i.e., AzraAima) re- 
quired a Muslim response. Thus, in their writings, the Mu‘tazila used 
reasoning /vazar wa-istid/a/) or dialectics (jada/ wa-munazara/ as a Way 
of defending the principles of faith. 

Then, faced with translations of ancient Greek works, the Mu‘tazila 
also dealt with such concepts as substance //awAaz/, accidents /arad), 
motion /Zaraka/, and time /zaman/. Their efforts were met with strong 
opposition by the conservative Muslim thinkers, especially the strict tra- 
ditionalists /2s47b a/-Ladith) who accused the Mu‘tazila of inventing non- 
existing problems in religion and creating confusion and disarray in the 
hearts and minds of Muslims. Yet, restricting discussion and refusing to 
discuss new problems did not satisfy the intellectual conservatives either. 
Muslims felt it to be their duty to counter the arguments brought by the 
scholars of other religions and present the Islamic point of view. In order 
to defend the conservative position, Abi’l Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936) 
and Abū Mangir al-Maturidi (d. 333/944) founded two Sunni 42/2 schools 

Fby using the Mu‘tazila methodology of reasoning. Thus, Ash‘arism and 
sMaturidism were founded;separately about the same time and except for 
«a few differences, were quite similar in doctrine and method. Both fa- 
«ored reasoning in defending religious beliefs and changed Sunnism into 
a theological school.2 However, these early theologians were still cau- 
ious about taking up philosophy and logic since they considered Aristote- 
‘ian metaphysics to be, to some extent, opposed to Islamic theology while 
‘ormal logic was seen as too risky to base religious principles on.” 

By the fifth/eleventh century an important change occurred in 42/2 
n both its terminology and method. Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali (d. 505/ 1111) 
ntroduced Aristotelian logic into 42/277 in order to counteract the Batinite 
“gnostic attitude of skepticism and to respond to the Muslim philosophers’ 
riticism of the theologians /zw/akal/imin) who used dialectical reason- 
eng. Following al-Ghazzali: a period of philosophical and theological lit- 
rature, that included long: epistemological introductions, began.* This 


2 Two works on Ash‘arite and|Maturidite theology are worth mentioning here: Daniel 
imaret, Le Doctrine ¢2/-Ash Gt (Paris, 1990); Mustafa Ceric, Hoots of Syntetic Theology in 
slam: A Study of the Theology of Abd Manstr al-Maturidy (Kuala Lumpur, 1995). 

3 For details on the beginning and classical period of 42/7 see, L. Gardet M.M. Anawatl, 
ntroduction a la theologie musulmane (Paris, 1981), 21-67; Albert N. Nader, Ze Systeme 
bHosophigue des Mu agila (Beirut, 1984), 1-46; Richard M. Frank, “The Science of alim," 

arabic Sciences and Philosophy, 2 (1992), 7-37. 

4 In Rizi’s substantial book Afifessz/ (Cairo n.d.) the preliminary chapters about knowledge 
Im) and the known /aa fim) are lengthy and more detailed than the essential parts about God 
dahiyad and subjects known through revelation /semyya?/. 
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period, which lasted until the 13/19th century, is relatively neglected. This 
is understandable to some extent because the most original masterpieces 
of 42/27 were written in the classical period (by Mu‘tazila and early 
Ash‘arites) in which creative thought was more evident. 

After al-Ghazzali the most important mutakalim was ‘Adud al-Din al- 
Iji (d. 756/1355), who began the tradition of writing lengthy commentar- 
ies (shar}) in sa/zm literature. Following him, the leading theologians 
were Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani (d. 793/1390) and Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjani (d. 
816/1413), whose commentaries were used as text books in schools 
[madrasas), especially in the Ottoman controlled lands. These commen- 
taries themselves were also commented on in books called Aas4/va.° Later 
on, in some 44s54/va books further notes were added in the margins. ® 

From the ninth/fifteenth century on, small booklets, usually in poetic 
form /manzim) called agida, that contained the essentials of belief, were 
also written. It is remarkable that these short treatises mostly came from: 
Sufis such as Saniisi’ and Lakani.® In addition, during the ninth/fifteenth: 
and tenth/sixteenth centuries there were some other 42/27 scholars, mainly 
Ottomans. Among them, the most important were Kamal al-Din Ibn al- 
Humam (d. 861/1456)9 and Kamal Pasha-Zada (d. 940/1534),1° whose in- 


5 al-Jurjani commented on al-Iji’s a/Aawaéqif and his commentary called Shar’ «/Mawagi 
gained widespread respect in theological circles, while al-Taftazan] became famous for his 
commentaries on Ag#¥d a/-/Vasaf and his own a/Magasid. Two celebrated examples ot 
fashiya books are Hashiye al-Kastalli and Hashiva al-Afhaya/, which were written on al 
Taftazan!'s Sharp a/-Agard. 

6 The philosophical 42/227 was criticized by some of the most distinguished Muslim scholan 
of this period. Shaikh al-Islam Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) was the most severe critic. He we 
against the introduction of Greek logic into 42/2 and stood up defiantly for traditional reasoning 
To him, this unacceptable change had caused religion to be based on pure reason and not o» 
revelation (see his Ler? fe Grud aleg! wa’ /-nag/ (Rtyad, 1980], I, 8 ff.). The historian: 
philosopher ‘Abd al-Rahmän Ibn Khaldtin (d. 808/1406) also complained that 42/77 had lost it 
way and turned into philosophy. It was his idea that it was not possible to find s2/477 in all 
Baidawi’s (d. 685/1210) 7wd/" and in the books that followed it (see Muqaddima [Beirun 
n.d.], 466). 

7 Muhammad b. Yasuf al-Saniisi (d. 895/1490) in “27 a/-Berthin popularly known as # 
‘gids al-Sughré, the smallest of his three %g/dz/r’s, mainly deals with the two parts of th 
Shahada, the declaration of faith made when becoming a Muslim (see, J. Kenny, “The Sma 
Catechism Unum a/-Bardbia or Al-Agidah Al-Sughré~ Hamdard Islamicus XII, [Winte 
1990]; 49-64). 

8 Ibrahim b. Ibrahim al-Lakāni (d. 1041/1631) in his /ew4are a/-7ewh/dwhich contains 14 
lines was written to explain theological subjects in simple poetic language. A significar 
commentary on it was written by Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Bajiri (d. 1277/1860), a well-know 
professor at al-Azhar, as a textbook for students. 

9 Ibn Humam's «/Musztyae was written to interpret the Asda 2/-Quasivya of al-Ghazzal 
as the author himself stated. It is significant that he combined al-Ghazzrdlf’s ideas with th 
Hanafite/Maturidite school. The content of the Qasärs is mostly about God, prophecy, and th 
hereafter (Istanbul, 1979, reprinted from Cairo 1317 A. H). 

l0 Kamal Pasha-Zade, the well-known supreme religious authority (Mays af-/siim) « 
Sultan Suleimfn, wrote several /’s#/z books mainly on theological subjects, such as fait 
/imén), miracles (mua), predestination /gadar), and life after death /atL/ra/, 
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fluence continued afterwards in the educational sphere since their books 
have always been on the students’ reading lists. !! 

Although this period of commentaries is usually viewed as a period of 
mere repetition of past thoughts, both the s/zr4 and Ggida books con- 
tributed to the revival of kala in the Ottoman period. 


Attempts at a “New” Kalam 


In the cultural milieu P the Islamic world of the thirteenth/nineteenth 
century, ģ2/7m faced a multitude of intellectual Challenges. It can be 
said that the Western political assault forced Muslims to re-evaluate their 
past and ponder the challenges of the present. Earlier in this period an 
enormous intellectual effort was made in the fields of politics and philoso- 
phy in order to discover the best approach to deal with Western culture, 
modern thought, and science. How to react to the Western influence has 
become the subject of long debates among the Muslim elites. Admiration 
for Western technologicaljpower and progress soon replaced antipathy and 
hostility given the West's ambition to dominate the Eastern world. In 
order to understand the changes in the West, books in literature, natural 
sciences and philosophy were translated. 

At the same time, to be able to compete with modern Western thought, 
Muslim scholars began to examine the Islamic disciplines and question 
their own methods. For example, a new Quranic exegesis /¢2/sir/ dealing 
with those verses that have a scientific relevance appeared.}? In Islamic 
law /4@4/ studies on codification increased.!3 In the realm of kala, 
articles were written stressing the urgency of a substantial methodological 
change in the writings of the Muslim thinkers. 

The main reason for making such changes, according to the theolo- 
gians of the nineteenth century, was the rapid development of science 
and philosophy. As the experimental method became used in scientific 
research and as classical logic collapsed, these theologians believed that 
classical 42/4 lost its basis which was logical argumentation. Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan of India, for instance, argued that: 


1 Mustafa S. Yazicioglu, Ze Aa/$m et son role dans {a société turco-ottomane (Ankara, 
1990), 94-96, 

12 Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s Tafsir a/-QOuran, AbW|-Kalam Azad’s 7ercuman &/-QOur an, jamal 
al-Din al-Kasimi’s Afa4asin a/-T3 wil, Rashid Rida's 7#/sir a/-Afanar. Mahmiid Shukri alAlds!'s 
Md Dalla Aleyh al-Quran, Tantawi Jawhari's #//2wahir, Elmalili Hamdi’s Het Dior Kuron 
Dil, with their differences in between, are some of new /#/s/r books which try to transmit 
Quranic message to their age. 

13 These studies resulted in codes such as Myalla-l Ahkāīm-i Adliyya (1876) and Hukihk-s 
Ale Äararnamesi (1917) in Istanbul and Murshid a/-Hayran (1890) in Cairo. 
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Today doctrines are established by natural experiments and they are 
demonstrated before our eyes. These are not problems of the kind 
that can be solved by analogical arguments or which can be con- 
tested by assertions and principles which the ulema of former times 
have established. '* 


Furthermore, new challenges arose which required different methods 
and responses. Hafiz Muhammad Sadiq, an editor of the famous journal, 
Sirat-t Mustagim, expressed his view as such: 


In our age philosophical movements like materialism and positivism 
are new threats to religion replacing those of Su/es(@iyyaor Dahriyya, 
the old movements against religion. Therefore 42/277 books that were 
written 500 hundred years ago are no longer suffucient.’° 


It must also be said that there were some writers who reacted against 
the revising of 42/#m. For instance, Husain Qadri Kazim (d. 1353/1934), 
who used the pen name Muhsin Fani al-Zahiri, accused his contemporar- 
ies of renewing disputes among the Muslims. He added that, “Islam has 
no creed needing to be strengthened by philosophical theories from the 
West.” 16 

However, this opposition did not stop the proponents of change, who 
are the subject of my next treatment. In this paper I do not explore the 
Shi‘ite writings on 42/2 since they belong to a different historical back- 
ground. 


Ottoman Turkey: Kharpiti and Izmirli 


‘Abdullatif Kharpiiti (1842-1916), who was one of last Ottoman theolo- 
gians to study in a traditional madrasa and who was later appointed a 
professor of 42/4 in Daru/funtin, a Western style university founded in 
the nineteenth century in order to combine natural and religious sciences 
within its curriculum, wrote a book on the history of 4¢/¢a7 and also an 
article on so-called contradictions between religious scriptures and mod- 
ern astronomy. In describing the task required of Islamic scholars of his 
time, Kharpiiti writes: 


14 See Sayyid Ahmad Khan, “Lecture on Islam” (tr. C. W. Troll) in Seyy7d Akhmad Ahan 
(Karachi, 1979), 312. See a similar view in Izmirli Isma‘il Haqq!, Muhassa/ a/-kalim wa7-hikma 
(Istanbul, 1336 A.H.), 13. 

15 Muhammed Sadik, “Acik Mektub,” Si#/-/ Afustagim, NTII167 (1327 A.H.), 165. See also 
D. Ahmad Nazif, “Yeni m-i Kalama Luztim Var mi, Yok mu?,” Sed//urreséd, XX11/561-2 (1342 
A.H.), 117-19. 

16 See his article “Yeni ‘Ilm-i Kalam Yazilmalf mi, Yazilmamali mi?’, in SeA//urreséd,) XXi 
532-3 (city, 1341 A.H.), 93. Shaikh al-Islam Mustafa Sabri (1879-1954), is another conservative 
personality who firmly opposed any kind of “yd//or ss/a4 movement. 
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| 
Just as early zutake//imiin reacted to Aristotelian philosophy selec- 
tively, today’s wut2kte//im should study modern thoughts accurately 
and choose according to Islamic principles what is necessary from 
them so that a new contemporary /477-/ £2/am can be established. 17 


To him, this work would represent the third period in the history of 42/2, 
after mmutakaddimin and mutaakhkhirin, that is pre and post-Ghazzalian 
kalam. He set forth His new program of study in his main book, 7z2q// 
al-kalam (Selection inl Theology) and requested his successors to improve 
on it. Kharptiti regarded modern materialism as the main threat to reli- 
gious tenets. Instead of philosophical discussions, he emphasized a rev- 
elation-centered 42/27, 18 

Izmirli Isma‘il Haqgī (1868-1946), the other preeminent Ottoman theo- 
logian, contributed substantially to attempts to revitalize Islamic theology 
through his main work, Yen/ Ym-/ Kalam (New Theology) and other 
writings. He planned his work in three chapters, but he was unfortu- 
nately unable to complete the third one about prophecy. In the opening 
chapter, he mainly deals with the historical background to the Islamic 
sciences and epistemology while in the second he deals with questions of 
the subject of divinity. | Sometimes, he refers to modern philosophical and 
- scientific theories to support his new ideas. At the same time he uses 
classical thought and terminology throughout his work. The book cites 
French books such as Descartes’ Discours de /a methode and Comte’s 
Cours de la Phllosoplie Positive as its sources for modern ideas. Other 
philosophers are examined only from secondary sources. 

Izmirli believed that in the same way that Baqillani’s 42/27 was re- 
placed by Razi’s, because of its inadequacy, Razi’s 42/Zm, since it no 
longer met the needs of the modern age should be replaced. To him the 
collapse of Aristotelian philosophy on which the post-Ghazzalian 42/277 
depended, as well the emergence of new problems, made it necessary 
for Muslim scholars to write a new 42/27 based on contemporary needs 
and more in harmony with modern philosophy.!9 He argues that, “To- 
day, our formal theology /resm/ i/m-/ £a/Zm) has lost its scientific basis. 
Thus, it should change in conformity with new philosophical theories and 
expand in accordance with the needs of the age.”2° 

The principal ground for Izmirli’s proposal was the loss of classical 
philosophy’s validity over the preceding three centuries. He insisted that 
since the Islamic message needs to be understood by earlier and later gen- 
erations, the outdated scholastic method should not be used to explain its 





‘7 Kharpūti, 7#i4-/ Ydm-/\ Xalžm (Istanbul, 1332 A.H.), 111. 

18 hyd, 113-15. 

19 See Izmirli, Mubassa! al kaläm wa F-hikma, 13. e 

2 Izmirli, “Islamda Felsefe: Yeni Ilm-i Kaläm,” Sebiurresãd XIV/344 (1333 A.H.): 43. 
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doctrines.24 So, in his Kens Wm-s H2/am he considers scientific method- 
ology and employs both formal and modern logic. He, however, does not 
include the natural sciences in his book in order to avoid complexity and 
turning it into philosophy.“ Muslim theologians, according to him, should 
approach modern thought carefully and adopt suitable new methods, while 
refusing the methodological premises of the classical Muslim theologians. 


Kalam has its main topics /mas#7Z/) and purposes /magésia), which 
are the unchangeable essentials based on revelation. In order to ex- 
plain them, 4@/#z also has means /wes#7/) and preliminaries 
(mabad’) which are changeable according to the age and needs. 73 


As an example, he points out that to prove the existence of God, in classical 
kalam, the ‘Audit argument’ discusses how existence comes into being, 
which is based on accidents /@ $72). However today, natural laws, experi- 
mental method, and other new proofs should be taken into account. He 
concludes by suggesting that if change does not occur in Islamic theology, 
the Islamic message will not satisfy people intellectually.“ 

As can be seen, Kharpiiti and Izmirli consider contemporary changes 
in philosophy and science a major factor behind the need for the revitaliza- 
tion of 4a/Zm. Their view, one may argue, is based on Western scientific 
criteria since their main intent is to keep this discipline up-to-date and vi- 
tal. However, one may object to this view since it forces 42/47 to depend 
on outside developments. In fact, as an academic discipline it should first 
define its priorities, and then set out the subjects it includes and the posi- 
tions it takes concerning the intellectual discussions of the day. 


Egypt: ‘Abduh and Wajdi 


The forerunner of the new 42/427 movement in Egypt was Muhammad 
‘Abduh (1849-1905). Influenced by his politically-oriented mentor Jamal 
al-Din al-Afghani (1839-1897), ‘Abduh focused on the education system of 
the Muslim world and proposed a reform package for al-Azhar, the fa- 
mous traditional Islamic university. 

Criticizing 42/4 studies of his time, ‘Abduh stressed that only a few 

‘lama had access to the books of the early great theologians such as 


4) Izmirli, “Yeni Um-i Kalam Hakkinda-ll,” Seé//urreséd7 XXTI/551-552 (1342 A.H.): 40. 
There are some Yema’ who emphasize the need for careful examination of classical works of 
4a/#m before trying to modernize it. This would help in understanding the basis of kaläm and 
provide a more reliable development of this science. See Mustafa ‘Asim, “Ehl-i Islam ve 
‘Ulam,’ Sevanu/pak 1/46 (1328 A.H.): 987-90. 

232 Izmirli, Yen [m-i Äalām, in 2 vols. (Istanbul, 1339/1341 A.H. and 1340/1343 A.H.), see I, 
18-19. 

23 Izmirli, “Yeni m-i Kalam,” Sed//urresdd’ XXII528-9 (1341 A.H.): 59. 

4 Izmirli, Yeri m-i alm, 7-8, 11-12. 
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Ash‘ari (d. 324/936)! Maturidi (d. 333/944), Baqillani (d. 403/1013) or 
Isferaini (d. 418/1027) and that their books were no longer seen in book 
shops. 25 or a ka/azm, he said, read only much later books by the 
post-Ghazzalian theol ogians [mutaakhkhirīn). 


Those studying 42/277 were not dealing with the problems of theol- 
ogy but were only working on understanding, with difficulty, the 
literal meaning of hard formulations within the texts. In other words, 
they were summarizing passages without any real ability to distin- 
guish between correct and incorrect information.” 


According to ‘Abduh! reading textbooks only was not enough for those 
who wanted to be theologians because the science of 42/277 is clearly re- 
lated to the observation of nature and is based on well-established logical 
arguments.*’ He warned against those who wanted to turn their per- 
sonal opinions into universal Islamic ideas. This, he said, attributed false 
views to Islam and caused conflict between science and religion. In fact, 
such a conflict did not exist in Islam.” ‘Abduh also accused post-Ghazzalian 
theologians of accepting the philosophical doctrines of their age without 
really examining their validity and accuracy. Their books, he said, are a 
mixture of theology and philosophy only in terms of terminology without 
a genuine synthesis ° subjects or ideas.*9 In an effort to change the edu- 
cational system of al- Azhar, ‘Abduh introduced some new methods into 
his textbooks. 3% 

It must be noted, however that while ‘Abduh took a critical look at 
the Islamic sciences, he also attempted to preserve the traditional roots of 
Islam. In his short autobiography he explained his aims 


to liberate thought from the shackles of “#7/ (imitation) and to un- 
derstand religion jas it was understood by the elders of the commu- 
nity before dissension appeared, to return in the acquisition of 
religious knowledge to the first sources and to weigh them using hu- 
man reason, which God has created in order to prevent excess or 
adulteration in religion, so that God’s wisdom may be fulfilled and 
the human world) preserved, and to prove that religion must be ac- 
counted a friend to science by pushing human beings to investigate 
the secrets of existence while summoning them to respect established 
truths and depen : on them in their moral life and conduct. 3! 


25 Abduh, #/-/s/am was asramyya (Cairo, 1373 A.H.), 138. 

25 /bid, 139. 

27 Abduh, a44 mal aL-kămila, ed. M. ‘Amira (Beirut, 1973), III, 151. 

28 Abduh, Aisa/et a/-lawfid, 62. 

239 /bid.,, 20-21. The same accusations were made earlier by Ibn Khaldtin (see Mugaddima, 
466) and Taftazin! (see 64.27; ai alagāid 17). 

% Rashid Rida, 727744 af-Usthadh al-Imém (Cairo, 1350/1931), I, 755-56. 

s /6vd., 11, English translation in A. Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age, (Cambridge, 
1984), 140-41. 
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In short, he attempted to simplify 42/227, on the one hand, by urging more 
effective use of reason in theology, and, on the other, by urging clear ex- 
pression of ideas and the use of language. 

Muhammad Farid Wajdi (1875-1954), a disciple and follower of ‘Ab- 
duh, also tried to open the way for changes in Az/z77. Under the influ- 
ence of the positivistic attitude of nineteenth century thought, he went 
further than the other theologians of his time by using scientific proofs 
for religious principles. However, in his numerous writing, he strongly 
resisted the ideas imbued in Western materialism. He underlined the 
fact that materialism is not verified by science or supported by the avail- 
able knowledge, rather it is a philosophy which is based on opinions and 
opinions do not always reflect truth. In order to defend the claim that 
Islam as a religion was not an obstacle to science, but rather its supporter 
and advocate, he wrote his 2//s/am f asr al-Um (Islam in the Age of 
Science). Moreover, he thought that in scientific discoveries and rational 
truth there would be nothing to oppose Islamic principles, and his goal 
was to show this. 3? 


India: Shiblt and Iqbal 


In India the concept of “new 42/27” is used first by Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-1898), the leading modernist of the nineteenth century. It 
was his idea that rational philosophy is easy to refute since it relies on 
logical arguments and not on observations or natural experiments, while 
modern science, since it is experimental, is quite difficult to oppose. * 
Thus, if this science can not be refuted, what should be done is to harmo- 
nize it with Islamic beliefs. To merely claim that Islam is not contradic- 
tory to science is not satisfactory at all. Therefore, in order to achieve 
harmony between religion and science, he proposed a new Ya a/-ka/im 
based on a modern methodology: “Today we need, as in former days, a 
modern {47 a/-kalim by which we either render futile the tenets of mod- 
ern sciences or (show them to be) doubtful, or bring them into harmony 
with the doctrines of Islam.” % 

Although Sayyid Ahmad first proposed it, the main theorist of the new 
kalem in India is, in fact, Shibli Nu‘mani (1857-1914). Both historian and 
biographer, Shibli aimed to formulate an Islamic theology according to 
new methods and the information of the day. In a speech delivered at the 
opening ceremony of the First Congress of the Vadwat al- Ulam? an 
intellectual organization which he founded, he stressed the need for a new 


32 See Farid Wajdi, 2/-Madeniyya wa7-/slim (Cairo, 1319/1901), 5. 

3 S. Ahmad Khan, “Lecture on Islam” (trans. Christian W. Troll) in S370 Ahmad Ahan. A 
Retoterpretation of {slamic Theology (Karachi, 1979), 312. 

4 /bid, 313. 
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4a/am in order to respond to the challenge of atheism. First, he wrote a 
book about the history of 42/277 in which he expressed the necessity for a 
new 4a/#m.*© Later, he produced his #/42/2m which is different in style 
and content from traditional 42/2 books. Apart from theology and proph- 
ecy, Shibli wrote a chapter that concentrated on religion and individual 
religious experience. | This is an important and useful contribution that 
opens the way to an immense and neglected area in 42/zm, the domain of 
heart and spirit. ShiŅlī argues that since 42/Zm is a methodological sci- 
ence that attempts to} define and explain the Islamic doctrine, not only 
later Ash‘arite theologians such as Ghazzali (d. 505/1111) or Razi (d. 606/ 
1209), but also Mawlana Jalal al-Din al-Rūmiī (d. 672/1273) and other mys- 
tical philosophers, who presented Islam in a spiritual method, must be 
seen as theologians /72utzkal/im),3"” 

The reason why Shibli was so greatly concerned with the revival of 
4alain was that he continually faced questions by young students who 
were confused by modern ideas. His project of the “new Aa/zm” deals 
solely with the problems of the modern age. He insists that the 4v/am 
books written in his time, especially in India, Egypt, and Syria, were not 
in accordance with the needs of the age because some of them were based 
on the post-Ghazzalian method while others were only copies of Western 
philosophical thought.: Thus, he refers to both groups as “imitators” and 
disregards them.** Ore must note that Shibli does not advocate the abdi- 
cation of the historical, ethical, and social legacy of religion in general, 
and of Islam in particular, in contemporary studies. 39 

Shibli argues against the use of lengthy introductions concerned with 
logical terms and philosophical details in modern 42/4z77 works. Instead, 
an author of 42/27 must aim at a simple and clear style of explanation 
satisfying both the heart and mind.“ He also maintains that, 


Although the basic beliefs and principles of Islam such as divinity 
and prophecy were quite clear, lengthy and mind-bending theologi- 
cal discussions about such topics as the creation of the Quran /44a/7 
al-Quran), whether the attributes of God (stftullah) are part of His 
essence, whether human action affects belief or not /Sua/iman), 
which are not involved in the basics of Islam and which have been 
kept in 42/477 books for 600 years should be avoided. +! 


See Aziz Ahmad, /s/amic Modernism in India and Pakistan [857-1964 (London, 1967), 
110. 

%© Shibli, Y/z 2/Ka/am (Karachi, 1929), 16, Persian trans. 7irdth-/ [m-i Halim, trans. M. T. 
F. Gilani (Tehran, 1328 A.H.), 2-3. 

3 See his Swank- Maw/ina Rim (Karachi, n.d.). 

38 Shibli, 727t4-/ {m-i Kaltim, 6. 

9 /bid, 4. This subject islstudied in detail on 127-44. 

© Shibli, YWa-/ Aalam-r Jadid. Persian trans. M. T. F. Gīlāni (Tehran, 1329 A.H.), 4. 

41 /hid,, 144-46. 
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Shibli, in fact, is not satisfied with Ash‘arism in general, and on every 
occasion criticizes it for not emphasizing the role of reason sufficiently 
and for denying deterministic causality, because he places a considerable 
reliance on scientific theories and especially the mechanistic determinism 
and causality.*2 However, his method of relying too heavily on scientific 
findings and combining them with revelational truth usually causes prob- 
lems, mainly because it is the nature of scientific theories to change. 

Efforts to reshape 42/2 and make it an effective discipline were also 
carried on in India by Muhammed Iqbal (1876-1938) in his major work 
The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in slam. According to Iqbal, 
the Qur’an accepts changes in life and supports experiment and observa- 
tion over logical reasoning. He also proposes that future theologians should 
reorganize old concepts and theories such as those related to atoms and 
indeterminacy in order to bring 4#/# and modern science more in line 
with eachother.“ In fact, Iqbal was aware of Einstein’s theory of relativ- 
ity and of sub-atomic studies that brought forth criticism of causality” 
and, accordingly, was open to science and rationalism. 


The Changes Made in Kalam 


The late nineteenth century 44/277 books and articles contained some 
changes in both content and method. In traditional 42/27 books the open- 
ing chapters were about knowledge /%/z) which was divided into neces- 
sary /dardri) and acquired /4ashj/.” Also existence /wudd), and existents 
and their differences /agsãm a/-mawyudat),*® were discussed in order to 
explain and prove the existence of God and His attributes. However, at 
the beginning of the modern 42/27 books, the historical development of 
the Islamic disciplines, especially of 42/z, and a general discussion about 
religion and its relation to modern science, were discussed. The long epis- 
temological and ontological introductions were no longer there.*” Regard- 
ing the question of how to obtain truth, Izmirli, for instance, compares 
philosophical and religious methods. . According to him, in religious thought 
alongside rationality and experimentation, revelation is a source of knowl- 


42 On this issue see Mehr Afroz Murad, /2/e//ectual Modernism of Shibli Nu mans (Lahore, 
1976), 19. 

43 Iqbal, Zhe Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, ed. Saeed Shaikh (Lahore, 
1989), 56. 

“4 Ibid, 30-31. 

45 See Maturid!, A/O a/-7ewhid, ed. by F. Kholeif (Beirut, 1970), 3-11; Bagillānī, 7#22//d 
a/-sdilla (Beirut, 1987), 25-36; Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Sharp Ust! al-Hamsa, ed. by ‘A. Osman 
(Cairo, 1988), 39-75, Juwaynl, 2//rsAad, ed. by Asad Tamim (Beirut, 1985), 25-37. 

46 See Maturidi, 11-17; BagillAn!, 36-41; Qādī ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 92-120; Juwayni, 39-48. 

47 Izmir, Fens [m-i Kalam, 1, 22 ff.; ‘Abduh, Aisd/et a/tawhid, 4-23; Shibli, Yim-t Kalim- 
I Jadid, 5-24. 
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edge, since unseen realities or events can not be understood by reasoning 
or observation. Thus, the religious way to gain knowledge is more useful 
and less prone to error than the philosophical one.“® Iqbal also empha- 
sizes that philosophy looks at reality from a distance and is thus theoreti- 
cal while religion is about a living experience and creating a closeness 
between man and God.*9 

In natural philosophy, attention was paid to the creative atomism of 
Ash‘arites which was based on indivisible particles (war a/-fard or juz’ 
/a-yatajazza) and repeated accidents (arad). This theory was considered 
to be close to modern physics, especially relativity, and therefore was re- 
garded as worthy of study and improvement. But Izmirli favored the divis- 
ibility of atoms because they were spatial /zzu¢2fayyzz).™ As for the origin 
of the world, Izmirli and Iqbal believed that it was created, and rejected 
the idea of an eternal universe /gíďam a/-Glam). The ‘eternal universe’ 
idea was proposed by such Muslim philosophers as al-Farabi and Ibn Sina 
under the influence of ancient Greek thought in order to avoid an inactive 
period for God just before creation. To Izmirli, in the case of an eternal 
universe, its creation by God would be figurative and not genuine. What 
comes trom perfect is perfect is a false claim, he says, because the cause 
(‘‘dlg) is always superior to the effect /z22/z/) even it does not create it.®! 
Iqbal points to a continuing creation, as well as a closeness between God 
and creatures,” while Shibli influenced by mechanistic determinism pre- 
ferred the views of philosophers al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. 

In order to prove the existence of God, especially against the context of 
modern atheism, the theologians of the last century, especially Kharpiti, 
Izmirli and Shibli, urged employing arguments reflecting this change. Thus, 
to defend the existence of God the rational arguments of “24a (contin- 
gency) and %uadīth (originating) used frequently in classical 42/27 ™ were 
no longer used and the innate ability of human beings /4/r24) to believe 
and the perfect design lof the world (gaya wa nizām) were emphasized. 
These arguments are related to observation and investigation of the physi- 
cal world and understandable to scientific-minded people. These two ar- 
guments fit in with the Qur’anic approach as well.55 Moreover, Izmirli 
took the ‘Theory of Evolution,’ which for its defenders in the nineteenth 


48 Izmirli, Yeas Yari Kalégn, I (city: publisher, year), 47-50. 

49 Iqbal, 74e Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, 47. 

60 Izmirli, I, 270-71; Iqbal} 54-56. 

61 Izmirli, Yeas [m-i Kalam, Il, 165, 167. 

62 Iqbal, 74e Reconstruction of Rehgious Thought in [slam, 52-53. 

83 Shibli, m-i Kalmi Jailid 47-52. 

54 See for example Ghazzall, #/-/gtisid 47/tigad (Beirut, 1983), 19-26; Nasafi, 74siret al- 
wdillg, ed. by C. Salamé (Damas, 1993) I, 44-80. 

5 Izmirli, Kens Yni Kalem, Il, 6-10, 44-45; Shibli, {m-i X2/tm-i Jedid, 30-33; Kharpūti, 
Tangth al-kalīm (Istanbul, 1330 A.H), 161. 
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century involved a natural mechanism of evolution and atheism, and turned 
it into an argument for theism and the existence of God. According to him, 
selection could not happen by chance, but only if there was a powerful and 
willful selector. Otherwise, there would be a confusion and anarchy. ™ 

Another change concerned the attributes of God /(s#@ A/zh). De- 
tailed discussions of the connection between essence and attributes of 
God, the nature of the attributes, etc. which were repeatedly seen in the 
earlier 42/zm books®’ were no longer included. According to ‘Abduh and 
Izmirli this subject could only be understood through revelation while 
thinking rationally about it would involve mere speculation that could 
endanger the essence of faith.” However, both were against the Ash‘arite 
thesis of excluding purpose and wisdom /4/4z74) in the acts of God /2/@/ 
AZ). Although this idea freed the divine power from dependence on 
anything, which might be prudent, they considered it unwise to have a 
purposeless God. °° 

The problem of evil is the subject of another theological discussion in 
the last century. Besides being a matter of dispute among the philoso- 
phers and the Judeo-Christian theologians of the classical period, the issue 
of evil was a great source of disagreement between Mu‘tazilite and Sunnite 
theologians. Also critical interpretations by modern thinkers in the West . 
made this problem attentive. Although the existence of evil was regarded 
as “the crux of theism” by Iqbal™ and a “hard problem to solve” by Izmirli,®! 
it was not seen as anything contradicting the omnipotence of God. Izmirli, 
for instance, brought up an example of the painting of an ugly person 
which could be quite artistic and expressed the idea that the creation of 
something bad was not the same as doing a bad thing. Besides, he pointed 
out, events that appear to be bad usually involve something good in the 
long-run. Thus, something totally evil has not been created by God.™ 

As in the classical period, prophecy /2v4uwwa/ was another crucial 
subject for nineteenth century thinkers. In classical 42/2, the need for a 
prophet was defended against Azr24/74, a group that believed in the abil- 
ity of man to designate his faith for himself, thus rejecting the need for the 
guidance of revelation from God and his messenger /z2/ or rasu/). Thus, 


8 Izmirli, Yeas {m-i Aa/aim, Il, 49-50. Also for Shibli’s conciliatory view in his comparison 
of Darwin and Mawlana see Murad, /zfe//ectual Modernism of Shibli Nu mani, 51-53. 

57 See Ashari, «/-Luma’% ed. by R. McCarty (Beirut, 1952), 7-31; Razi, Mupassa/, ed. by T. 
Abdurrauf Sad (Cairo, n.d.) 147-207; Taftaziini, S4274 a/Maqgasid, ed. by A. Umayra (Beirut, 
1989), vol. 4. 

58 Abduh, XisTat al-tawhid 51-52; Izmirli, Yeni {m-i Kalām, Il, 91-92. 

5 Abduh, Xislat al-tawhid 54-56; Izmirli, Yeni [m-i Kalām, Il, 150. 

6 Iqbal, 74e Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, 64. 

61 Izmirli, Vea [m-i Katın, 1l, 210. 

6 /bid,, 211. 
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the early mutekallimiin ‘emphasized the inadequacy of reason to reach 
the truth which was not always crystal-clear in time-limited conditions. 63 
In nineteenth century kalam, the importance of the Prophet was once 
again emphasized and prophecy occupied a high place in the 42/4 litera- 
ture. As ‘Abduh and Izmirli put it, it is revelation that overcomes the 
shortcomings of the human mind and enables true happiness for both the 
world and for humans. 64 'In supporting the prophecy of Muhammad, the 
alam scholars of the nineteenth century pointed to his rapid success in 
transforming a pagan society into a society which created a high religious 
civilization. Such success, they wrote, had been without parallel in past 
history. © 

The classical 42/4 books discussed miracles—manifestations by God 
to indicate the truth of the prophet—as a part of prophetic subjects 
(naubuwwat),© However} the scholars of last century A4@/zm, apart from 
differences in opinion concerning the nature of miraculous events, were 
almost in agreement on not relying on these miracles to support religious 
truths. Instead of emphasizing extraordinary events that happened dur- 
ing the time of Prophet, they considered it best to pay great attention to 
the message of Qur’an, the conduct of the Prophet as an individual, and 
what he did for the sake of society. Thus, the new 42/727 thinkers made 
a distinction between natural miracles [mu yizat al-kawatyya) and spiri- 
tual miracles (au %zat alma vawtyva), and although the possibility of the 
former was not denied given God’s omnipotence, the latter were seen as 
having much more value in Islam, since it is a religion of reason and knowl- 
edge.®” That is why, according to ‘Abduh, religion and reason can be truly 
reconciled only with Islam. 68 

Although not discussing in great detail eschatological subjects and ques- 
tions of predestination, the nature of life in the hereafter, whether it is 
physical or spiritual, regained attention. Kharpūtī and Iqbal emphasized 
bodily resurrection. Kharpiiti stressed that the Quran clearly proposed a 
physical reward or punishment after resurrection and therefore, necessar- 
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6 For prophecy in classical 4#/#m see Maturidi, 176-210; Baqillani, 126-187: Juwayni, 257- 
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ily, it is a reality that needs to be believed in.5? Also according to Iqbal, 
without a physical reference an individual would not have a meaning, even 
though we might not understand the nature of its form in the hereafter.” 
Moreover, regarding the punishment of unbelievers in Hell for eternity, 
Muslim theologians of the last century disagreed with the common Islamic 
view. Most of them suggested that punishment in Hell would not continue 
forever, because it was not a place for torture, but a sentence for the sake 
of gaining spiritual discipline.” Izmirli wrote a short treatise treating just 
this subject.” 


Conclusion 


As has been discussed above, the main representatives of “new” 42/4772, 
which emerged at the end of nineteenth century, attempted to save Islam 
from perceived Western philosophical and ideological assault. They tried 
to develop a better understanding of the new science and philosophy of 
the time, which they regarded as the source of Western superiority, in 
order to be well equipped in their struggle to maintain their cultural and 
religious identity. Keeping in touch with modern knowledge was the only 
way for them to deal with the challenges of modernity, especially positiv- 
istic tendencies. The change in the methods of reasoning of their rivals 
pushed these scholars to propose a project of renewal in the Islamic sci- 
ences, and most specifically in 4#/4. As a discipline involved with the 
basic principles of Islam and its faith, 42/¢77 held a high place in Islamic 
thought. Nineteenth century scholars wrote articles and essays in order 
to revive the science of 42/2777 as a means of advancing a modern Islamic 
theological agenda. Although they attempted to reinterpret 42/27 and 
criticize its old methods, they have always remained tied to the history of 
this discipline by referring to its traditional sources and using the original 
terminology. Therefore, the attempt to revitalize 42/777 should not be 
regarded as totally modernist or reformist. 

However, the representatives of the revitalization movement were un- 
avoidably influenced by the positivistic attitude of modern thought to- 
wards nature and science. As aresult, they attempted to combine religious 
values with scientific discoveries and interpret revelation according to the 
scientific theories of the age. They were not able to analyze or evaluate 
modern science due to their lack of contact with the West earlier and their 
lack of education in science. Some of them, such as Sayyid Ahmad andl 
Shibli relied on the scientific theories of their age, which, to their mind, 


69 Kharpiitl, 7xgif a/-ka/#m, 335, fn. 2. 

70 Iqbal, 7#e Reconstruction of Religious Thought in [slam, 97-98. 

7. Iqbal, “Ara, 98; Izmirli, Yeas [m-i Az/em, Il, 197-200. 

72 See Izmirli, Narin Sbedivet ve Devami Hakkinda Tedkrkat (Istanbul, 1341 A.H.). 
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were beyond change. Therefore, they were criticizing classical 42/277, 
rather than scientific theories. 

In fact, due to their criticism of 4a/am, they succeeded in bringing it 
back to the core of Islamic education especially since they were empha- 
sizing the importance of d dynamic and up-to-date theology in the defense 
of religion. Thus, their effort involved simplifying the language of s4¢/227 
books, abandoning sectarian disputes, and comparing Islamic doctrines 
with those of other religions. 

In order to take into account contemporary problems and avoid theo- 
retical discussions, these scholars also discussed social and juridical issues 
in 42/4 such as human rights, the status of women, and freedom of be- 
lief. Because theology was considered to be the field that defended faith 
while also explaining the bai of the religion, it was proposed that the 
new 4a/2m should deal with all of the subjects that challenged religion. 
This approach, to some extent, conformed to the practice of the theolo- 
gians in the classical period, who dealt with such issues as the social and 
ethical meaning of sin. i 

Finally, the new 42/2a thinkers sought to involve 42/4 in both 
intellectual reasoning and mystical knowledge. Shibli, for example, pro- 
posed that the new 42/277, besides dealing with the classical formula- 
tions of the wzutztal/imiin, should deal with mystical ideas of Mawlana 
Jalal al-Din al-Riimi. t means that both mind and heart should be 
considered. In this way,|religious experiences have become an impor- 
tant part of the new 42/4, helping make it a more effective modern 
Islamic theological discipline. 13 


Center for {SIAmic Studie M. Sarr ÖZERVARII 
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{stanbul Turkey 





73 For further details on 42/d77 of this period see M. Sait Ozervarli, Son Dönem Ke/fa 
Zminde Metot, (istanbul: Marmara University Social Sciences Institute, 1994, Ph. D. Dissertation). 
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The Succession to Muhammad: A Study of the Early Caliphate. By WILFRED MADELUNG. 
Cambridge, UK: Cambridge Univeraity Press, 1997. 


Professor Wilfred Madelung of Oxford has long been a major contributor to the echolarly 
interpretation of Islamic intellectual and religious history in the formative centuries of their 
development. His first major work, Yer Imam al-Gisim b. /brehim and die Glaubenslebre der 
Zaiditen (1965), remains a masterly detailed study of early intellectual and religious trends 
ranging from the Mu‘tazilah to various traditions of Shfi thought. The distance from that early 
investigation of Muslim doctrinal history to the present work seems quite far—tfirst, in that the 
dense German academic style of the youthful work seems far removed from the flowing narra- 
tive of the present one, save in a similar resoluteness about detail; second, in that the reader i8 
here enmeshed not in dissection of doctrinal developments but in what Madelung himself de- 
scribes as “narrative history’ which “carries its own momentum and dictates its appropriate 
ways of presentation” (p. xi). Specifically, one finds oneself moving deliberately amidst the 
political events and personalities of the first quarter-century of the young, post-prophetic Ís- 
lamic community, .he one thread that links this and the early work is a shared if differently 
focused concern with Shfi traditions. 


For this sweeping narrative, Madelung has labored long with the Arabic sources and the 
“classical” Western Islamicists before and after the turn of the century—Lammens, Wellhausen, 
De Goeje, Goldziher, and especially Caetani. Though he also relies where appropriate on con- 
temporary historians of early Islam, he eschews the penchant of the most radical of these for 
the “wholesale rejection as fiction” of the "narrative sources’ for early Islam. Insisting instead 
upon judicious use of those sources with both imagination and a constant view to their biases 
and to the personalities and affiliations of the actors involved, Madelung takes us in the first 
third of the book through the policies, actions, and principle concerns of the first three caliphs 
and their contemporaries before concentrating upon the events of ‘Ali’s “counter-caliphate of 
H&shim’” in the final 215 pages of text. Seven brief excursuses on various early issues and sources, 
followed by a bibliography and detailed index, complete the volume. What may surprise is the 
degree to which this work embraces the task of sifting the anecdotal, often conflicting reports of 
the early sources, extrapolating motives, intuiting intentions and plots, and in the end champi- 
oning as “poetical truth” what read like a traditional Shi interpretation of primitive caliphal 
history: the immoral power grab and nepotism of the Umayyads; the pious, well-meaning, if 
inept, efforts of “AlI to keep the community together; and the machinations of figures such as 
‘A’isha, Ibn al-Zubayr, and MuSwiya. This is not a work that questions fundamentally the Arabic 
sources themselves. Rather it assumes that one can work with them, amidst their conflicting 
agendas, to reconstruct—above all with “imagination” —both the event, and the actors’ motives 
in the early Islamic drama. Whether or not Madelung’s assessment eventually can be substanti- 
ated, his will certainly not be the final word about either the truth of the events or the sources 
for them; still, his book gives us a readable reading of the earliest history of the Islamic Umma 
that will take its place in the ongoing debate about that history. 


Harvard University WILLIAM A. GRAHAM 
Cambridge, Massachuselts 


Islam in a World of Diverse Faiths. Eprren BY Dan Conn-SuHersox. New York: St. Martins 
Press, 1997. 


This work discusses different ways in which fruitful dialogue can be explored among Chris- 
tians, Muslims, and Jews. The authors argue that salvation may be found in Islam, Christianity, 
and Judaism, and advocate religious tolerance, understanding, and open-mindedness that will 
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enable believers to live together harmoniously. They warn against an exclusive claim of reli- 
gious truth and argue that the concept of exclusivism should be replaced with the concept of 
sharing in God's love. | 


In chapter one, John Hick analyzes the doctrine of trinity and incarnation and contends that 
this concept is not a divinely revealed truth. Hick argues that Christians can possibly recognize 
an authentic awareness of and response to God in other traditions like Islam and Judaism if they 
free themselves from an exclusive claim of possessing the truth. Cohn-Sherbok, in chapter two, 
explicates the objectives of interfaith dialogue. It is the art of listening to and learning from one 
another, and creating a healthy environment for growth and enrichment. Dialogue should lead 


participants to mutual under and respect. He thus elaborates seven common grounds as 
basis for interfaith dialogue, ly symbols, worship, rituals, ethics, pilgrimage, nationhood, 
and society. | 


Rex Amber, in chapter ieee istinguishes between idolatry and true worship. He considers 
a believer's tendency to treat the medium through which the truth is revealed as “the truth” to 
be an idolatry, because therein, ithe image becomes the God. He cites examples suggesting that 
some Christians are mistakenly considering Jesus as tje God” To Amber, Jesus is a medium 
through which human beings know God. Certainly, many Christians would disagree with him 
on this issue. However, Amber asserts that Jesus has warned against such an idolatrous attitude 
when he said: “He who believes in me does not believe in me but in the one (God) who sent 
me.” {John 12:44) Thus, one who sent Jesus is the Cod ” 


Yaqub Zaki elaborates that the Quran is “the revelation” for the Muslims. He holds the Quran , 
to be progressive, corrective, and affirmative of previous messages, and a guidance for all hu- 
manity. Considering revelation! as progressive raises a big question for Islam. If the Quran 
corrects previous messages, why can it not be corrected by later messages like Bahai's revela- 
tions? On what ground would |the Qurän be considered the last message if revelation is 
progressive? Zaki does not address this important question. Zakl's concept of revelation raises 
more questions than it answers in my view. On the other hand, Cohn-Sherbok sheds light upon 
the uncertainty that clouds the concept of progressive revelation, particularly in Judaism. While 
orthodox Jews believe in the Divine laws of the Torah, Reform Jews dispute its authority argu- 
ing that its subject matters shouldbe subjected to change and new interpretations. Cohn-Sherbok 
argues that the Reform Jews e failed to design any alternative authority that can be recog- 
nized by all. He questions whether a religious faith can survive without a bedrock of certainty 
which is based on scripture. 


In chapter six, Norman Solomon discusses the meanings of revelation and the confusion that 
arises when those meanings are applied to modern issues. He contends that caution should be 
taken in identifying contemporary issues with those written in the scriptures because of differ- 
ences in content and environment. He appeals to religious communities to see themselves as 
they really are today rather than k how they were supposed to be according to the scripture. 


On the Quranic conception of|apostlehood, Hasan Askari affirms that the messengers are to 
invite people to recognize and serve God and shun evils. He questions the claim of finality of 
any prophet. To him, all prophets are contemporary in God’s view. Claiming finality may 
amount to limiting God’s freedom. Askari wants Muslims to reexamine their claim of finality of 
the Prophet Muhammad and argues that the Qur’anic conception of apostlehood recognizes the 
role of all prophets, and therefore| Muslims should be free to engage in dialogue and share their 
experiences with non-Muslims. odox Muslims will disagree with Askari’s rejection of the 
finality of Prophet Muhammad’s message. 


On “Stereotyping Other Theologies,” Norman Solomon addresses how each tradition invents 
itself and others when attempting to define them. Each group should be free to define itself. 
Further, John Hick eloquently compares Jesus and Muhammad regarding their message and the 
community they left behind. He states that Christianity claims to be redemptive in nature and 
lays much emphasis on individual's salvation,, whereas, Islam tends to be submissive and com- 
munity oriented. In their later history, both religions pay attention to individual spiritual 
development and to community building. Nevertheless, both religions employ violence in their 
expansion. In addition, they share some realistic and non- realistic ideas about life. And since 
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they have so many things in common, engaging in dialogue will definitely benefit both parties 
and eliminate some misconceptions they hold against one another. 


In chapter ten, David Kerr asserts that God sent revelation to all nations in different ways. He 
condemns portraying Islam and Muslims and others in negative ways because such portrayal will 
prevent us from working and living together harmoniously. He invites Muslims and Christians 
to recognize the divine witness of God on earth through revelation, such realization will enable 
humans to re-live the experiences of all the prophets and create a peaceful life for all. 


Professor Arkoun discusses the relationship between society and Islam. He analyzes two 
positions through which Islam has been perceived: traditional Muslim standpoint and 
Islamological standpoint which means the way Islam is used as an ideology to justify any action 
among the Muslims. He praises Western scholars for raising Muslim awareness of their culture 
and blames the Westerners for their artificial approach to the study of Islam at times. He points 
out that his attempt in this article is to enable the Muslims to think (the unthinkable), and 
recognize their shortcomings in the study of their tradition. Ironically, Arkoun identifies the 
problems, describes the symptoms, but fails to prescribe concrete solutions. Many Muslims 
know these problems but finding solutions and ways of applying them is what baffles them. 


In religion and state, Askari denounces the term “/s/za7/c State” because of its inadequate 
representation of Isiam. Rather he prefers the term Islamic justice. Of course, Muslims, Chris- 
tians and Jews are searching for justice, peace, and equality. However, nothing is wrong in 
using the term Islamic state. What matters is the content of what constitutes Islamic state and 
how the Islamic principles and values are considered when applying Islamic laws. Islam as a 
religion has its own laws and one wonders why Muslims should settle for other laws rather than 
Islamic laws. That the Westerners abhor the word “Islamic state” should not prevent Muslims 
from using it as long as they practice justice and equality. But to assume that Sharfah cannot be 
implemented is an overstatement. Nevertheless, in order for Muslims and Christians to live 
together, they must respect one another, and through dialogue, they can both attain mutual 
understanding and progress. 


Finally, Shafaat stresses the commonality of revelation among Christians, Muslims and Jews, 
and since they link together through revelation, they should come closer and live as one com- 
munity /w2ma4/ under one God. Failure to unite in the past, in Shafaat's opinion, was due to 
the exclusive claim of monopoly of the truth by these traditions. Shafaat argues that Muhammad 
wanted to draw these traditions together since they stem from one source, Allah. Even though 
the messages are the same, their application is different in each tradition, thus each religion 
should be free to abide by its own tradition. 


These articles are informative and well written. Their authors call attention to the common 
source of these traditions and appeal to their adherents to recognize one another, accommodate 
their differences and live together harmoniously. The barriers that separate them are human 
made and should be eliminated so as to become one community /wamah). 


Except for the different conceptions by Arkoun, Askari, and Shafaat, who somehow advocate 
the dropping of the application of Sharfah, because of the confusion they claim it creates, these 
articles are a great contribution to the understanding of Islam and its relation to other faiths. 
Certainly, Muslims can learn from others as others can learn from Muslims as long as each 
group frees itself from the exclusive claim of possessing the truth. 


This is an indispensable work for all interested people in interfaith dialogue, particularly for 
Muslim participants, and for students of religions at graduate and undergraduate levels. Read- 
ing this work will broaden their horizon and enrich their understanding of Islam and Muslims. 


Teras Chistian Cniversity YUSHAU SODIQ 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Between Jihad and Salaam. By Joyce M. Davis. New York: St. Martin Press, 1997. 


Joyce M. Davis's book Setween Jihad and Salaam compiles 17 profiles and interviews of men 
and women from diverse ra ages, classes and cultures. They are moderates and extremists, 
Islamists! from North Africa, the Middle East and South East Asia. They are trying to find bal- 
ance in their practice of Islam|in a modern world, seeking answers to the roles of women in 
Islamic societies and the separation/integration of church and state. They reflect a wide spec- 
trum of theological and philosophical perspectives. This book, in its non confrontational style, 
gives everyone a better under ing of the forces at work, the struggles behind and the deep- 
est desires of Muslims intent on establishing legitimacy in their own faith community and finding 
ways to promote dialogue. Davis delves into the relationship between the West and Islam by 
raising the questions that will|continue to influence their coexistence and challenge each of 
them to find solutions that wili bring about trust, respect and cooperation. The book brings into 
question how jad? and s#/za27* can be achieved without representing the faith or those who 
practice it in a negative way to non-Muslims. While militant Islamists take upon themselves to 
avenge in the name of God, for | ple, moderates try to adjust the teaching of the Qur’én and 
practice their faith so that it will not be offensive to others, While all Muslims hold the Qur’an 
in high esteem as the book which God intended to guide the practice of the faith there are 
marked differences in the degrees to which its precepts are to govern the lives and daily activi- 
ties of every Muslim. Davis disps ls the myth of lumping all Islamists into one category, something , 
the West is often guilty of who} dealing with issues that concern the Islamic world. 


Islamists of all shades of opimions agree that Islam is the only culture, religion or civilization 
in our world today that is holding the West to some kind of accountability. Islam sees the usual 
dominant role of the West in politics, economics and technology as giving Her exclusive rights te 
expect others to assimilate into|her culture and accept her ways of governance and sdcializa- 
tion. Between had and Salsam points out how all Islamists reject this, although their responses 
differ. Generally, most of those interviewed blamed the West for the state of their world and 
denounced what they see as their countries’ dependence on the West. Both fundamentalists and 
moderates detest the West’s support of dictators to suppress the rise of authentic Islamic gov- 
ernments where the majority ofi the people are practicing Muslims, e.g., Algeria, Turkey, etc. 
While the moderates may prefer to react in a passive way, the fundamentalists often react in an 
aggressive manner to drive their point home. This is often termed terrorism on the part of the 
West, granting them new weapons against Islam. 


Davis deals with the areas of tension between the West and the Islamic world, aptly de- 
scribed by Sheikh Kamel al-Shariff of Amman Jordan as a relationship of confrontation, dominated 
by the egoistic interests of certain western countries and a collective, bad memory on the part of 
Muslims due to the colonial era. Moderate Islamists admit that violence in Islam has caused the 
West to adopt an enemy posture towards Muslims while militant Islamists consider violence the 
right measure for the limits to which they have been driven. Tracing their beliefs back to the 
Quran, moderates and extremists agree that the Muslim world must be allowed to work out its 
own systems of governance. Islamists believe that Islam has its own form of democracy based 
on the Qur’dn and that the West has no right to expect that all nations should submit to their 
form and style of democracy. | 


While Davis does not interview any Jew in her book, many of the issues raised touch on the 
relationships between Muslims Jews. Those she interviewed talked about how Israel has 
been allowed and supported by the West to take Arab land and subjuct Muslims to harassment 





1 Davis’ term for those interviewed, that is, “Muslim scholars or intellectuals who are 
socially or political active, usually in organizations advocating reform of society or government. R 
(p. xiv). 

2 Jihad means a struggle in two directions. In one direction it is an inner struggle for purity 
and self discipline and against évil; in another it is a external struggle directed against the 
enemies of Islam. | 

3 Salaam means peace for which all Muslims strive. 
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and harsh treatment. Islamists see how such treatment on Israel’s part is ignored by the West 
and view this as another way in which problems continue not only between the West but be- 
tween Muslims and Jews. 


Davis was undaunted in her determination to address the issues of the role of women in 
Islam. In the words of Bint al-Shati, a highly-profiled Islamist and columnist in the Egyptian 
newspaper 4/-AArém, “women and men should not consider themselves adversaries.” They 
should cooperate and support each other in the exploration of their talents. “He can't live with- 
out you and you can’t live without him,” she said. “Life can’t be with one.” (p. 172) Davis 
discovered what we already know: that there is a large gap between the feminism of Islam and 
that of the Western woman, a gap unlikely to be bridged any time soon. Davis points out in her 
introduction that many of the Muslim women with whom she spoke, but whose interviews she 
could not include, are quick to note “that Middle East culture is often confused with Islam and 
that Islam’s teaching actually raised the status of women.” (p. xxiv). Both moderates and funda- 
mentalists believe that women have and exercise higher rights in Islam than in the West. While 
the issue of women is closely linked with human rights in the West’s dealing with the Islamic 
world, Between Jihad and Salaam, oy pointing out the differences between Western feminists’ 
idea of rights and that of women in Islam as taught by the Quran, provides room for dialogue of 
understanding. 


Davis’ greatest contribution is her ability to penetrate the barriers between moderates and 
fundamentalists in Islam, bringing together each one’s views side by side without judgment. 
She presents each one’s passions in the practice of his/her beliefs—albeit that such expressions 
also reveal contradictions. Davis covers a lot of ground in her interviews and sets a stage for 
dialogue. 


New Milford Connecticut ToBY A, GBBH 
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The Middle East: From the End of Empire to the End of the Cold War. By P. J. 
VatTixioTis. London: Routledge, 1997. 


P. J. Vatikiotis, Emeritus Professor at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, begins his book with a central premise: to better analyze broader aspects and central 
concerns of Arab politics in the region, one must understand the Middle East in the new world 
order. The concept of the new world order, however, is not clearly defined throughout the 
book. Instead, Vatikiotis turns his attention to a substantially different issue, arguing that the 
interconnectedness of religion and nationalism in the last quarter of the twentieth century has 
led to the “more successful use of the religious ethos by the new military governing elites as an 
instrument of inter-Arab policy” (p. 6). 


In a random selection of views about the 1973 October War, Vatikiotis establishes an engag- 
ing dialogue on issues such as “Arab solidarity vs. Arab unity” and “Arab-Islamic civilizational 
strength vs. outside cultures and civilization.” Arguing that the rise of Islamism can be inter- 
preted as the rejection of an alien culture, he writes that “There is no ordained inevitability 
about the spread of Western culture” and that “To assume laws of human behavior are universal 
is not scientific” (pp. 34-45). 


Examining the Gulf War (1991), Vatikiotis notes that “empire and liberal democracy do not 
mix easily” (p. 63). Russia cannot play an imperial role in the post-Cold War era, and Ameri- 
cans lack the will to do so. There is no other claimant for this role yet. “It is,” as Vatikiotis 
asserts, “a new and unprecedented situation” (p. 54). From this argument, Vatikiotis draws an 
interesting inference: “Now is the moment in history when, for the first time in 200 years, the 
option belongs to the Middle Easterners themselves. A choice which they never had to make 
before, as it was always made for them” (p. 56). 


Part two examines leadership and national policy in some Arab states. While both economi- 
cally and culturally Jordan is apt to look westward, its eventual accommodation with Israel is 
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constrained by its regional bole and inter-Arab dimension. Syria’s position in Lebanon and the 


fact that it is the only regional power with a massive military presence suggests that it can wield 
an extensive influence in the region. 


Part three looks into state and society in modern Egypt. Economic hardship and political 
authoritarianism have been the two most widespread experiences of Egyptians, common to 
both the monarchy and the,republic. In both cases, the conspicuous lack of structural change 
and political climate have driven wedges between state and society, fostering change and conti- 
nuity in Egypt. Religion and government in Egypt remain in a state of crisis. Muslim militants 
oppose secular rule and close association with Western culture and civilization, while at the 
same time questioning the potential corruption and erosion of Islamic ethics in society. The 
secular formula of identity: and social cohesiveness has fallen short of attracting the masses, 
who have largely embraced the religious or traditional tendencies. The secular state, which 
insists on identifying itself with the Islamic community, must find a way to deal with the conse- 
quences of the fusion of sanctity and power. 


Vatikiotis claims that classic rationalism and humanism, with their foundations in ancient 
Greco-Roman laws, never existed in Muslim societies. What forces Egypt into a measure of 
state secularismVatikiotis insists, is its economic survival. Paradoxically, this imperative con- 
demns the country to a longstanding autocracy. While questioning Daniel Pipes’ premise that 
Westernization and modernization are inextricably intertwined, Vatikiotis contends that accom- 
modation with modernity dges not necessarily interfere with holding onto Muslim identity and 
cultural persona. 


In many ways, Vatikiotis adds, Egypt represents a more interesting and promising future for 
the Middle East than ANATA Certainly it is “a socially and politically more open and 
creative public order, not to'mention its potential for a wider peaceful accommodation between 
the Arab states and Israel, especially in view of its being, along with Israel, the joint godparent 
of peace in the longstanding Arab-Israeli conflict” (p. 180). Vatikiotis’ argument may be logical, 
but Egypt’s cold peace with Israel has not given the rest of the Arab world, especially the Pales- 
tinians, any realistic hope that they can achieve peace with Israel in the foreseeable future. 


Part four investigates recent concerns and new challenges in the region. Vatikiotis criticizes 
Islamic faith as an ideological faith “that is tied to temporal powers that cannot be shared with 
others who are not the same faith /“2Azmm//" (p. 227). Likewise, he continues, ethnicity and 
pluralism have not been accommodated under a purely Islamic order. Two hundred years of 
domination by European Christendom over the Mediterranean ceased with the end of empire. 
The conquered rebelled and! sought to free themselves from foreign control. More ominous is 
their rejection of modernity and Western values, norms, and civilization. It is not clear what 
Vatikiotis means by modernity given that there is no single path to modernity—a point that 
Vatikiotis himself acknowledges in the earlier sections of the book. 


In the final part entitled “First steps to Peace in the Middle East,” Vatikiotis provides a per- 
sonal account of the Middle ‘East peace process, pointing out that what threatens it, the peace 
process is the disparity between the two parties. Moreover, the mutual religious and cultural 
rejection between some of the Palestinians and their Arab allies on the one hand and the Israelis 
on the other remains a major obstacle to the peace process. In this context, Vatikiotis raises 
several key questions, two of which are particularly relevant to the region’s current turmoil: 
“What are the prospects of al secular political culture in the area in the near future that would 
enable secular politics and secular political conduct to defeat, or at least neutralize religious 
militancy?” (p. 257). Will they uncouple power from sanctity? He then turns to the issue of 
modernity again, noting that|Muslims and Jews in the Middle East have yet to face the issue of 
modernity squarely and boldly. Vatikiotis’ views here stand on shaky ground. First, he is too 
optimistic about the peace process. Contrary to his views, the peace process has not eroded the 
exclusiveness of both religious and culturally based nationalism. If anything, stalled peace 
talks have strengthened religious and nationalistic sentiments. Secondly, the prosperous eco- 
nomic and political web of the Israel-Jordan nexus has yet to become a reality. It is difficult to 
predict with a modicum of certainty the trajectory of the evolving regional economic, social, 
and political conditions of peace insofar as the future of peace talks remains uncertain. Thirdly, 
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Islamists have not failed to come to terms with modernity. Quite the contrary, Islamists are 
coming to grips with it, as they attempt reforms of their laws, educational systems, and political 
regimes. 

In general, given new developments in the region, this collection of essays appears disjointed 
as well as outdated. Additionally, these essays have been compiled in a manner not directly 
relevant to the assessment of the new world order. Except for part three, which systematically 
deals with Egypt’s political, intellectual, and colonial heritage, the book navigates between top- 
ics which are somewhat disconnected. Its core message, however, comes across lucidly: the 
end of empire means new challenges and opportunities for Middle Easterners themselves. Given 
the significance of globalization and the rise of religious nationalism, such topics could have 
constituted a central theme in the book’s last part. The issues that the book raises surely have 
great relevance to contemporary Middle Eastern politics, but the author's euphoria with regard 
to the peace process is contradicted by the extant realities of Israeli domestic politics. The 
government of Benjamin Netanyahu thus far has not allowed Yassar Arafat to take home from 
the peace negotiations something akin to an independent entity. 


Readers will find two main drawbacks in Vatikiotis’ book. The first is that the book is largely 
outdated and some realities do not verify the author’s vision. The second is that the book’s 
central argument—that is to say the end of empire—does not deeply resonate with many Middle 
Easterners who still see the lingering influence of external powers in the oil-rich nations of the 
Persian Gulf as anew manifestation of hegemony. These quibbles aside, however, the author's 
contribution serves as a useful reminder of the degree to which transformation of the region’s 
politics and cultures, those of the Arabs and Jews alike, remains the key to progress toward 
achieving peace in the region. 


Quinnipiac College MAHMOOD MONSHIPOURI 
Hamden, Connecticut 


Iran and the Gulf: A Search for Stability. EDITED BY JAMAL S. AL-SUWAIDI (THE EMIRATES CENTER 
FOR STRATEGIC STUDIES AND ReskaRcH). London: LB. Tauris, 1996. 


This book assesses Iran's relationship with her Gulf neighbors. It considers the security situ- 
ation of the actors involved, including the United States, in light of the region’s chronic instability 
and its hydrocarbon deposits. Al-Suwaidi notes that the complexity of Iranian politics requires 
the researcher to “proceed carefully” regarding issues forecasting the future. To accomplish this 
task, he has meticulously organized the various contributions to illustrate how internal dynam- 
ics such as ideology and competing political institutions impact foreign and military relations. 
The several perspectives presented inform the reader of the intricacies of security issues con- 
fronting the Gulf. The book is divided into four sections with the headings of “Theocratic 
Challenge,” “Foreign Policy in a Changing Region,” “The Military-Economic Reconstruction,” 
and “Iran and Gulf Security.” 

In the first article of section one, Mehdi Baktiari examines in detail the evolution of v/yar- 
e faqg/f and how it was manipulated by Khomeini given his charisma and leadership of the 
revolution. He explores the debate that has arisen around this concept since Khomeini’s death 
and its impact on the form of government that will lead Iran into the future. Advocates of 
puritanical Islam are pushing hard “to designate a marja? following the death of Ayatollah 
Araki,” ( p. 45) who would be supportive of the theory of 1//Zy#/-e /agih. On the other hand, 
supporters of reformist Islam, such as Ibrahim Yazdi, believe that the time has come for the 
establishment of a democratic Islamic government. The debate continues on with no clear 
outcome in sight. 


The second article in this section by Balunan Baktiari explores the various political institu- 
tions of the Islamic Republic; the power and structure of each one is outlined. He concludes by 
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arguing that the fourth Majlis has challenged the government on domestic issues, such as strip- 
ping the Interior Ministry's power to run the nation’s cities, and state control over radio and 
television. Although Rafsanjani, along with the Western-trained bureaucracy, continues to run 
Iran’s foreign policy he still finds himself on the defensive due to Khamenei’s more hard-line 
stance on foreign issues that reflects the Afg//is’ tendencies. 


The second section surveys Iranian foreign policy at the regional level as well as its oscilla- 
tion between revolutionary idealism and pragmatism. It starts with an article by Mohsen Milani 
who argues that the Iraq-Iran war provided a number of benefits for revolutionary idealists, 
such as the use of “mosques as distribution centers for ration cards, thus placing the s/m’ at 
the helm of a massive distribution network” (p. 87). Moreover, the drive to Islamize Iran and 
the hardening of Iran’s position in the war were intrinsically connected; this caused Iran to fight 
an unwinnable war given the West's determination not to allow revolutionary idealism to tri- 
umph. Since the Second Gulf War the Rafsanjani administration has pursued non-confrontational 
policies towards the GCC with the notable exception of the Abu Mtis& issue which has fueled 
Arab distrust about Iran’s hegemonic designs. 


James Bill argues that the roots of instability for the GCC states are those of identity and 
legitimacy. The roots of Iran’s present instability lie in chronic corruption and a huge popula- 
tion explosion that the economic infrastructure is unable to handle. These are compounded by 
American attempts to keep) Iran isolated internationally. Bill suggests that the US exacerbates 
the roots of instability for the GCC by its conspicuous presence and needs to reduce its profile 
and seek a dialogue with Iran. For their part, GCC rulers need to open up the political process 
and share decision-making with groups with vested interest in building more stable political 
systems. i 

Geoffrey Kemp argues ili article that Iran continues to be a threat to the region through its 
support of terrorist groups and open opposition to the Arab-Israeli peace process. He adds that 
Iranian radicals have “torpedoed” any dialogue with the US that could have reduced tensions in 
the Gulf. Saleh al-Manf‘, inja well-constructed essay, offers a parallel discussion on the impact 
of competing ideological religious institutions on Saudi and Iranian nation building and 
foreign policy behavior. Iran's desire in the 1980s and 1990s to challenge Saudi Islamic author- 
ity and the administration of the 447’ has not been successful. He adds that if ideological and 
cultural divides continue without benefit of dialogue, they could jeopardize interstate relations. 


In the third section, Kenneth Katzman argues that the internal divisions within the Iranian 
ruling elite have ramifications for Iranian military strategy. Islamic purists want to realize the 
export of the revolution through an alliance with the Revolutionary Guards who have become 
part of the Iranian military structure. On the other hand, the regular military wants to carry out 
its conventional mission. The competition between these two units has taken on an added impe- 
tus since Hossein Jalali, a former defense minister, was appointed the Guard Air Force 
commander, along with this: acquisition of Russian-made jets. Katzman notes that the Guard Air 
Force could be positioned to take over the conventional service. This could go towards the 
fulfillment of the purists’ aspirations. Anthony Cordesman, following a lengthy discussion of 
Iranian military capability, |suggests that only a partnership between the West and the GCC 
states can deter Iranian escapades. 


In the final section al-Suwaidi cohesively ties together the preceding discussion. He contends 
that Iran’s desire to acquire ‘unconventional military capability will facilitate her domination of 
the gulf region, gain leverage with the US, and increase her OPEC quota by blackmailing the 
GCC. He adds that in order for the Gulf to be stable, the GCC, Iran and Iraq need to seek 
regional solutions amongst themselves with the eventual full rehabitation of Iraq. Iran, for her 
part, needs to address her economic problems and forego revolutionary romanticism. Although 
his suggestions are noteworthy, I believe the relationship within the Iranian body politic, Le., 
between the Islamist reformers and the revolutionary purists, will have a tremendous impact on 
Iran’s future course of action. The purists could be strengthened if the US embarks on an attack 
against Iran as has been speculated. 
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This book is an exceptional collection of essays and will be highly useful for those who want 
to teach or conduct research on the interplay between domestic politics and foreign and military 
strategies of the region. 


Department of Political Science & The Middle Kast Center HANNA Y. FREY 
University of Utah 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
The Black Muslims. By Wituam H. Banks, JR. Philadelphia: Chelsea House Publishers, 1997. 


This book provides a brief survey of the history of the Nation of Islam written for a non- 
academic audience. Banks has provided a readable rehash of material already in print on a 
controversial group that has drawn the ire of different interest groups in American society for 
over half a century. The text is easy to read. It delineates the major events that have shaped and 
reshaped the lives, the strategy and the teachings of the prominent leaders of the Nation of 
Islam: Elijah Muhammad, Malcolm X and Louis Farrakhan. The author makes no attempt to 
analyze the ideological or theological teachings of the organization, and/or its relationship to 
Islamic orthodoxy. 


The major contribution of the book is its straightforward narrative that lacks the recrimina- 
tion, condemnation and judgmental tone that has colored most recent writing on the Nation of 
Islam and especially its current leader Louis Farrakhan. For those seeking new information or 
insight into the community or its ideas, this book will be disappointing; however, it is gener- 
ously illustrated with beautiful historical photographs that make its purchase worthwhile. 


Georgetown University Yvonne Y, HADDAD 
Washington, D.C: 


The Islamic Intellectual Tradition in Persia. Essays by Seyyed Hossein Nasr. EDITED By 
MeEup! AMIN Razavi. Surrey: Curzon Press, 1996. 


This book is a collection of essays on the Islamic intellectual tradition in Persia written by 
the renowned Islamic thinker and scholar Seyyed Hossein Nasr over a period of forty years and 
which were published in various books and journals, some of which are no longer easily avail- 
able. The editor, Mehdi Amin Razavi, a former student of Nasr, has brought together in a single 
volume these twenty-four essays, several of which were originally written in Persian and are 
now translated into English. The editor did so not only to make these essays more accessible, 
but also to present this collection as a major study of philosophical activities in Persia and of the 
contributions of Persian philosophers to the Islamic intellectual tradition generally and the philo- 
sophical tradition of /2/s2/a/Z2iéAma specifically. 

The book is divided into six parts: Part I: Islamic Thought and Persian Culture, Part II: Early 


Islamic Philosophy, Part II: Suhrawardi and the School of /s4,4g9, Part IV: Philosophers-Poets- 
Scientists, Part V: Later Islamic Philosophy and Part VI: Islamic Thought in Modern Iran. 


It is evident from the divisions of the book that these essays cover a long period of philosophi- 
cal activities in Persia, extending from its inception to the present day. The volume represents a 
major study of the various important aspects and dimeasions of the Islamic intellectual tradition 
as it developed in Persia, as well as the thoughts and contributions of its outstanding thinkers 
and philosophers. In Part I, for example, includes the essays “Mysticism and Traditional Phi- 
losophy in Persia, Pre-Islamic and Islamic” and “The Significance of Persian Philosophical Works 
in the Tradition of Islamic Philosophy” and in Part VI is an essay on “Islamic Philosophical 
Activities in Contemporary Persia: A Survey of Activity in the 50’s and 60's.” There are also 
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various essays dealing wi h the thoughts and contributions of Persian luminaries such as Ibn 
Sind, Birtinl, Suhrawardi, Nasir al-Din Tiisi, ‘Umar Khayyam, Sadr al-Din Shirazi and Mulla 
Hadi Sabziwarl. The works of these figures cover several important areas of Islamic thought, 
including natural philosophy, cosmology and cosmography, mathematics, epistemology, psy- 
chology and metaphysics. 


The essays collected in this book provide the reader with a comprehensive survey and over- 
view of the nature, history and phases of development of philosophical thought in Persia and 
the tremendous contribution of Persian philosophers to the various aspects of Islamic thought 
and learning. Since Persia was the intellectual and philosophical center of the Islamic world 
from the twelfth century onward, to know the history and development of Islamic thought and 
philosophy in Persia is also to gain an understanding and appreciation of the history of Islamic 
thought and philosophy itself, particularly post-Averroes Islamic philosophy. 


Until rather recently, scholars of Islamic philosophy in the West believed that Islamic phi- 
losophy terminated with Ibn Rushd in the twelfth century. Nasr’s study of the Islamic intellectual 
tradition in Persia, particularly essays contained in Parts IH to VI, dispels this inaccurate view 
by disclosing to the reader the nature and development of Islamic philosophical thought from 
Suhrawardi onward. Suhrawardi’s particular understanding of philosophy or Aéuv@ as a syn- 
thesis of discursive philosophy and intellectual illumination which is the result of spiritual 
purification, marks a turning point in the history of Islamic philosophy. From Suhrawardi on- 
ward, philosophers emphasized and relied on the immediate and illuminative knowledge of 
Islamic revealed principles and doctrines rather than on rational and speculative philosophical 
principles only. | 

The essays on Afdal al-Din Kashani, Nasir al-Din Țūsī, Qutb al-Din Shirazi and Rashid al-Din 
Fadlallah in Part IV are especially important in providing invaluable information on the revival 
of intellectual and philosophical activities in thirteenth century Persia. It is a period which is 
greatly neglected in the history of Islamic thought but which is particularly significant for the 
later intellectual history of Islam. According to Nasr, the thirteenth century witnessed the re- 
vival of Ibn Sina’s philosoph y, the elaboration of Suhrawardi’s /s4,4¢9/ doctrines and the more 
systematic expressions of Sufi metaphysics and also the beginning of a rapprochement between 
the different schools of thought. There were many thinkers between the fourteenth and six- 
teenth centuries who were interested in synthesizing the perspectives and principles of the 
different school of thought, and their works laid the foundation for the grand synthesis of Mulla 
Sadra, the seventeenth cen Safavid Aafia. Mulla Sadrii’s philosophical works are often 
regarded as a remarkable synthesis of mas/sh47 (peripatetic) and /s4rzg/ (illuminationist) 
philosophy, 42/#m (theology) and 4-7 (gnosis). 


Nasr’s essays, first published in the 1960s and 1970s, are among the earliest comprehensive 
and authoritative discussions of post Ibn Rushd Islamic philosophy available in the English 
language. Thus, they help to fill in the lacunae in literature available in the West on the struc- 
ture, history and development of post-Averroes Islamic philosophy. 


The Islamic Intellectual Tradition in Persia demonstrates Nasr’s profound and extensive 
knowledge of the Islamic intellectual tradition and his exceptional scholarship which is the 
result of a rare combination of a traditional Islamic intellectual training and a Western educa- 
tion. It is also a witness to his tremendous contribution to studies on the structure, history and 
development of Islamic thought and philosophy which is of great importance and value to schol- 
ars and students of arte eee and philosophy both in the West and in the Muslim world. 


University Science of Malaysia ZAILAN Moris 
Penang, Malaysia | 
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The question of killing and saving life is of central importance in Is- 
lamic ethics, as it is in all major ethical systems. All five papers in this 
special issue focus on this question, specifically as it pertains to the cases 
of abortion and war.! While these two subjects have had ample treatment 
in the scholarly literature, they are almost always dealt with separately. 
To a large extent, this separate treatment is reasonable, since at first blush 
they seem to be in entirely different ethical categories—one of public rela- 
tions between states, another of private decisions within the family. Draw- 
ing these two issues together is an attempt to focus on a common problem. 
Our objective here is not to downplay other important ethical issues in 
abortion and war, but rather to discover something about the nature of 
the injunctions to save life and to avoid killing within religions, specifi- 
cally within Islam. 

These five papers are the first part of a larger project on the Islamic 
ethics of killing and saving life, which will eventually include the treat- 
ment of euthanasia as a third case. We grant from the outset that these 
particular categories — abortion and euthanasia in particular — are of 
more concern for Western ethicists than for traditionally engaged Mus- 
lim ethicists. Indeed, concentration on these issues excludes many con- 
cerns of central importance to Islamic ethics of killing and saving life, 
such as the death penalty and the salvation of the grave sinner. We de- 
fend the choice on two grounds: First, we desire to bring Islamic ethical 
ideas into the mainstream of current ethical debates — to construct a 
bridge between the Islamic discussion of ethics and issues of primary 
concern to secular ethicists and ethicists of Judaism and Christianity. While 
there is a long tradition of comparative scholarship on such questions in 
these latter traditions, Islamic discussions of killing and saving have been 
largely intramural, and in languages inaccessible to most Western ethi- 
cists. If this project is tp be successful as an attempt to bring Islamic 
ideas into current ethical debates, then it is reasonable to begin with ques- 





1 These articles were originally presented at a joint panel of the sections for the study of 
religious ethics and the study of at the American Academy of Religion. I would like to 
thank the co-chairs of those sections for their support of our work, and also the participants in 
the panel discussion for their matty useful comments. I would also like to express my gratitude 
to Jane Smith, co-editor of 7Ze (usin World for this opportunity to present these papers to 
the readers of this journal. As this is the first stage in our query, the contributors and I very 
much welcome critical commen : and suggestions. 
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tions of interest to Western ethicists. Second, although the particular cat- 
egories may be of Western origin, the issues they point to are of univer- 
sal concern. As discussed in the first four articles in this issue, Islam 
‘understands abortion and war in very different terms than Judaism and 
Christianity, and the Islamic treatment of euthanasia is no less distinct. 
Yet in all traditions, these three issues, taken together, help to map out 
the boundaries of an ethics of killing and saving. Abortion addresses 
questions of when human life is understood to begin as well as the ancil- 
lary injunctions against killing “potential life.” In extreme situations, a 
doctor may even have to choose between the life of the fetus and the life 
of the mother. War addresses both the issues of licit killing of combat- 
ants, as well as the inviolability of non-combatants, both of which place 
the human actor in the position of carrying out God's will. Euthanasia 
urgently raises questions of response to human suffering, what it means 
to die a “good death” and the ethics of prolonging a life beyond God's 
appointed span. In sum, these issues explore Muslim ideas of human 
responsibility at the beginning, middle and end of life. 

The final article in this issue provides a comparative view, which is 
essential since questions of killing and saving have received much more 
attention by Christian and secular ethicists than they have among Mus- 
lims. For instance, in their 1983 pastoral letter against nuclear weapons, 
the National Conference of Catholic Bishops wrote that it seems hard to 
oppose killing in war while it is tolerated in society: “In a society where 
the innocent unborn are killed wantonly, how can we expect people to 
feel righteous revulsion at the act of war or the threat of killing noncom- 
batants in war?”? Questions of a “right to life” or a “right to die” which 
have had decades of discussion in the United States and Europe are only 
now being discussed in the Islamic world. The reasons for this disparate 
level of discussion are legion, and certainly include the suppression of 
indigenous discussion of such issues by colonial powers and the imposi- 
tion of “international” norms.’ The result, however, is that modern dis- 
cussion of such issues in the Islamic world almost always refers to the 
ongoing discussion of these issues in secular and Christian contexts. 


2 National Conference of Catholic Bishops, 7/e Challenge of Peace’ God's Promise ana 
Our Response (Washington, D.C.: United States Catholic Conference, 1993), 119. 

3 One might also mention here that theological and philosophical ethics as these terms are 
understood in the West are ultimately of Greek heritage and continued on in those schools 
heavily influenced by Aristotelian traditions. While the scholasticism of Thomas Aquinas 
eventually became central to the Catholic tradition, the Protestant interest in`ethics is more 
recent. Islam, as Judaism, had its share of Aristotelians, but among Sunnis these philosophers 
and speculative theologians never overcame the jurists, who articulated ethical concerns within 
a legal, not philosophical, discourse. This situation is changing, but even today it helps explain 
the dearth of Muslims who would consider themselves “ethicists” on any issue. 
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On the other hand, ethical treatises on abortion and war in Europe 
and the United States rarely take cognizance of Muslim authors.4 Courses 
on religious ethics understandably replicate this lacuna and limit their 
purview to Protestant, Catholic and Jewish positions. This state of affairs 
is changing, however slowly, as more Muslim works are being written 
and translated into European languages. Further, growing populations of 
Muslims in Europe and N orth America are beginning to demand that reli- 
gious discourses also include Muslim voices. Indeed, students of religion 
have much to learn from Islamic perspectives on killing and saving, both 
in those features whichjit shares with Judaism and Christianity and par- 
ticularly in those ways in which it differs. 

The Islamic ethical tradition shares with Judaism and Christianity an 
ongoing struggle with the authoritative sources. On the one hand, the 
divine command against killing is expressed many times in the Qur’an, 
but most importantly in| the following verse, cited directly by two of the 
contributors to this issue: “ wa-4 tagtuld al-nats allati harrama Allah le 
41-/-4aqq (do not kill the}soul that God has made sacred, except by right).” 
(Qur’an 17:33; 25:68) On the other hand, this verse raises a host of inter- 
pretive issues: First, who has this “right” to kill and how this right is to be 
determined? Second, how do the specific issues of abortion and war re- 
late to it, especially since abortion is never mention in the Qur’an, while 
war is explicitly enjoined? 

In the final article in this issue, Daniel Brown explains that the ten- 
sion between text and interpretation is particularly strong in Islam due to 
the interplay of two pi na peers one which leans toward “extreme 
voluntarism,” in which Gad’s commands alone define right and wrong, 
and a second which sees those commands as purposeful. An excellent 
example of these tendencies is found in the opening article of this issue, 
in which Therisa Rogers discusses God’s command to Ibrahim to sacri- 
fice his son Isma‘il. Her response, that God would never really com- 
mand a Muslim to undertake an evil action, is a familiar one in other 
religious traditions,” and it has a long and illustrious tradition within Is- 
lamic theology. Yet this response is logically unsatisfactory and has not 
prevented Muslims from seeking the purpose behind apparently contra- 
dictory commands. i 

Islamic ethics, then, is uniquely located in a contested territory be- 
tween traditional authority and living interpretation. Traditional author- 
ity resides primarily in two forms: 1) in the Qur’an, and the suzrza (practice 

| 


i 
4 There are important exceptions to this statement, notably in the many works by John 
Kelsay on war in the Christian Muslim traditions. 
5 See, for instance, Peter Geach, “The Moral Law and the Law of God’ in Absolutism and its 
Consequentialist Critics, ed. Joram Haber (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1994), 71. 
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and words) of the Prophet, and 2) the consensus of the scholarly commu- 
nity as it, over time, has asserted its own opinions and interpreted the 
textual sources. In constant struggle with this traditional authority are 
the muftis and other interpreters of Islamic law in the modern day. The 
ability of these modern interpreters to make ethical statements is entirely 
derivative of traditional authority, yet their very activity is evidence of 
the need for ongoing interpretation. Further, the role of modern inter- 
preters in Islamic ethics is even more pronounced than in other religions, 
since of the various authorities, only the Qur’an is a fixed text, and even it 
has surprisingly little direct legislation. Other legal texts are highly rhe- 
torical works which can hardly be understood in isolation. Argument and 
disagreement are found in the most authoritative collections of Aazazt, 
and are further institutionalized by the establishment of four equally valid 
schools of jurisprudence within Sunni Islam alone. It is little wonder then, 
that Sohail Hashmi finds that modern interpreters of the Islamic ethics of 
war seem to converse more with their medieval counterparts than with 
other modern ethicists. The power of these medieval texts is such that 
their arguments become important apart from modern application. 

The weight of this tradition may help explain a second key feature of 
Islamic ethics: the seeming lack of ethical interest in pressing issues of the 
modern world. Hashmi finds relatively little written on the use of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, even though these weapons would certainly vio- 
late injunctions against indiscriminate killing. Similarly, Vardit 
Rispler-Chaim finds that many muftis have addressed the precepts under- 
lying a “right not to be born” but are slow to address the problem directly. 
Further complicating the matter is a tendency, noted by Abou El Fad], for 
Muslim ethicists to argue through example instead of principle. This does 
not mean that principles do not operate within Islamic ethics; in fact, sev- 
eral key principles are expressed by the contributors to this issue. How- 
ever, the very structure of legal reasoning (744), with primary recourse 
to a revelation and Prophetic example steeped in salvation history, tends 
away from the description of ethics in terms of normative principles. Asa 
result, Islamic ethical statements are exceedingly rich in their relation to 
Islamic history and tradition, but also exceedingly difficult to translate 
and compare with other religious traditions. 

Finally, these articles all suggest that the value of human life in Islam 
is contingent and not intrinsic. While human beings are the pinnacle of 
God’s creation, the human creature is not the very image of God, a notion 
which gives rise to a particular consideration for human life in Christian- 
ity and Judaism. Rather, human life is to be preserved in Islam because 
God is the author of life and death. This dependence on God’s command 
for the value of life, and not some intrinsic characteristic of the human 
creature, leads to the assertion that in war the duty to take life may be as 
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strong as the obligation to save life (see Hashmi’s article), as well as the 
extreme reticence of jurists to describe any life as “wrongful” (Rispler- 
Chaim). As Brown suggests, such a dependence on divine commands 
may help explain the role of “necessity” (darra, also noted by Hashmi) as 
well as the large role given to what Abou El Fadl describes as the “prag- 
matic” element in ethical decision making. That is, a broad category of 

“necessity” allows for a wider range of choices in any given situation, even 
those with clear divine|jcommands. This allows for ethical decision mak- 
ing despite the ascription to God of ultimate power over life and death. 
By describing difficult ethical situations (such as abortion to save the life 
of the mother) as cases lof necessity and not principle, one preserves both 
the integrity of the transgressed command and also the unique character- 
istics of each ethical situation. 

As Abou El Fadl observes, the pragmatic principle operates only within 
an underlying morality. Just because a battlefield commander may be 
given large discretion as to weapons of choice does not mean that the 
principle of respect for life is compromised. On the other hand, since 
God is author of life and death, anything which approaches the taking of 
life must be undertaken with a sense of awesome responsibility. There- 
fore, it is the rules of conduct leading up to war (jus ad bellum) which are 
the most extensive and!least contested, and the establishment of the mo- 
ment of ensoulment (at 120 days) which is the center of discussions on 
abortion. These princi ples determine the rules of engagement and estab- 
lish the intention /z/yya/ of the Muslim involved in ethical situations. 
This does not mean that the act itself is unimportant or undifferentiated, 
but rather that by paying attention to the frame of the ethical situation 
they establish the intention of the Muslim actors to follow God’s will in 
advance of both the action and its consequences. 


Bard College JONATHAN E. BROCKOPP 
Annandale-on-Fludson, New York 
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THE ISLAMIC ETHICS OF ABORTION IN 
THE TRADITIONAL ISLAMIC SOURCES 


Before inexpensive, effective birth control was readily available, sexual 
intercourse generally led to reproduction. Large numbers of living chil- 
dren (as long as the incidence of twins and other multiple births was kept 
to a minimum) were generally desirable in settled, agricultural societies. 
In nomadic societies, such as those of pre-Islamic Arabia, unwanted chil- 
dren could be a serious burden on the limited food resources of the tribe. 
This was especially true in the case of girl children. Consequently, pre- 
Islamic Arabians often buried unwanted children alive as a means of re- 
ducing pressure on their resources. 

With the advent of Islam and its new morally-based social order, old 
problems about resource allocation still had to be addressed, but in light 
of the new religious order. Killing a human being without just cause was 
seen to be wrong, so how could killing one’s own children be considered 
acceptable? Nevertheless, having large numbers of unwanted children was 
still burdensome, so that the solution of %¢/ or coitus IMCITUPLUS, NAS 
accepted as a birth control method among Muslims. 

In the Qur’anic worldview, the birth of children created a series of 
obligations for the parents as well as for relatives of varying degrees. In 
the case where the mother was the slave of the father, it also created new 
obligations for the father toward the mother. In such situations there 
would be many people who could have a possible economic or social mo- 
tivation to prevent a potential child from being born. Additionally, women 
were well aware of the dangers of dying in childbirth as well as the physi- 
cal and mental strain accompanying each additional child. 

The earliest Islamic sources, the Qur’an, the adith of the Prophet, 
and the earliest legal scholars, do not discuss the question of abortion in 
the same sense that it is understood in the West, that of a pregnant woman 
deliberately seeking to terminate a pregnancy before the birth of a child. 
These sources do, however, attempt to deal with the problems of unwanted 
children and of the ethical issues these problems raise. In general, these 
sources frown upon the killing of children, either after they are born or 
while they are in the fetal stages. 

We do find in some of the Islamic sources that a distinction is made 
between the death of a fetus less than 120 days old and a fetus older than 
that age based on the traditions of the Prophet. Hadith of the Prophet and 
legal rulings by the scholars on the subjects of killing and burial seem to 
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indicate that a fetus before the gestational age of 120 days is not a Muslim 
or even a person, although the fetus is treated as a “potential” person in 
some sense. After 120 days, however, a fetus is a Muslim person and 
should be treated accordingly, although the punishment for killing an older 
fetus still differs from that which would be received for killing a person | 
who had lived and breathed. “Treated accordingly” means buried in a 
Muslim cemetery and avenged for in case of death. A fetus can, accord- 
ing to some accounts, inherit, and killing a fetus of more than 120 days is 
an act punishable by God and Muslim law. 

The question of the ethics of abortion in Islam can only be answered 
by beginning with a close examination of the Qur’an, the source of all 
truth, and the Sunna, the living example of the Prophet. Only once a 
study of these fonts is complete may we begin to look in other waters. In 
this article I will cover the Qur’anic discussion of topics related to abor- 
tion (74a) and ethics (even though Allah did not make a definitive state- 
ment in this matter); I! will also survey the Prophetic examples on these 
questions, as well as some legal interpretations. This is only a short sample 
of the legal rulings available, focusing on the ethical implications in the 
limited space available. Munawar Ahmed Anees gives a broader sum- 
mary of scholars and their opinions on the admissibility of abortion,’ but 
he concentrates his discussion on the legal implications more than on the 
ethical ones of this act. 

It should be remembered that the Islamic understanding of abortion 
in these texts is not related to the contemporary debate in the U.S. and in 
other countries. The barely concealed subtext of this modern debate is 
the question of sex out of wedlock and the consequences in this life for 
such an act. This aspect of the problem is not present in any of the sources, 
because the 4aaq@ punishment for sex out of wedlock is either death or 
lashing, depending on the marital status of those involved. 


Undesirability of killing one’s children 


Allah has made clear that killing people is an ethical wrong, as their 
lives are made sacred by Allah’s having created them. “And not kill 
anyone whom Allah has made sacred, except for a just cause...” (Quran 
17:33) This applies to killing anyone at all—killing one’s children is espe- 
cially forbidden by Allah. “They are lost indeed who kill their children 


1 Munawar Ahmad Anees, /s/sa7 and Biologica! Futures (London: Mansell Publishing, 
1989). 

2 Unless otherwise specified, all translations are from M.H. Shakir, Ha/y Quran (Elmhurst, 
NY: Tahrike Tarsile Quran, 1983). In this case, I have translated favrema as “sacred” but it 
could also be rendered “protected”. 
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foolishly without knowledge, and forbid what Allah has given to them, 
forging a lie against Allah; they have indeed gone astray, and they are not 
the followers of the right course.” (Qur’an 6:140) Believers are instructed 
specifically not to kill their children for fear that they will be unable to 
provide for them, 


... and do not slay your children for (fear of) poverty—We provide 
for you and for them—and do not draw nigh to indecencies, those of 
them which are apparent and those which are concealed, and do not , 
kill the soul which Allah has made sacred except for the require- 
ments of justice; this he has enjoined you with that you may under- 
stand. (Qur’an 6:151) 


Some pre-Islamic societies were reported to kill their children on al- 
tars and sacrifice them to gods. Allah reveals in the Qur’an that it is proper 
to be willing to obey your Lord to such a degree but that this is a wrong 
thing to do. Ibrahim, the father of a much-awaited son, Isma‘il, sees in a 
vision that he should offer the boy in sacrifice. After he places Isma'il on 
the altar, [brahim is just about to cut the child’s throat when Allah stops 
him with the words, “You have already fulfilled your vision!” and rewards 
the family. With this story in mind, all Qur’anic verses instructing people 
not to kill their children should be interpreted to mean: ‘You should be 
willing, in obedience to Me, to kill your children as Ibrahim was, but this 
would never be commanded and thus you should never do it.’ This is 
relevant to the question of induced abortion in that it shows how Allah 
discourages people from killing their children. Again, while there is no 
explicit mention of abortion in the text, similar situations such as this pro- 
vide precepts upon which an ethics of abortion may be based. 

According to ‘Abdullah b. Mas‘d, the Prophet held the killing of one’s 
children for fear of poverty to be the second gravest sin: 


I asked Allah’s messenger (may peace be upon him): Which sin is the 
gravest with Allah? He (the Holy Prophet) replied: That you associ- 
ate a partner with Allah, while it is Him Who has created you. He 
(the reporter) said: I told him (the Holy Prophet): Verily it is indeed 
grave. He (the reporter) said: I asked him what the next (gravest 
sin) was. He (the Holy Prophet) replied: That you kill your child out 
of fear that he shall join you in food... .4 


3 See, for instance, Qur’an 37:99-113. 

4 Unless otherwise noted, all paat% translations are from #/-2syan CD-rom (Heliopolis, 
Egypt: Sakhr publications, 1996). This 447/74 is compiled on this CD-rom by al-Bukhar! in the 
book of 7%/sir, Muslim in the book on Faith, al-Tirmidhi in the Book of 7#/s/r, al-Nis#1 in the 
book on Blood is Inviolable, Abt Dawid in the book of Divorce. See also Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Afusnad (Beirut: Al-Maktab al-Islimi, 1969), vol. 1, 380. 
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This adits points to the essentially unjust and wrong nature of killing in 
general, especially killing one’s own children. As I will demonstrate in 
the following section, fetuses before 120 days are not “souls” or children 
and would not be included in this injunction. But fetuses over 120 days 
are Muslim persons and should be treated as such. There may still be a 
just reason for killing one, but without a reason specified by Allah as ac- 
ceptable, killing them is a grave wrong. 

Burying one’s children or otherwise killing them for the reasons of 
their sex, as was a pre-Islamic practice in Arabia and lamentably is contin- 
ued in some patriarchal societies in the modern times, is evil, according to 
Allah’s word: 


And when a aor is announced to one of them his face becomes 
black and he is fulllof wrath. He hides himself from the people be- 
cause of the evil of that which is announced to him. Shall he keep it 
with disgrace or bury it (alive) in the dust? Now surely evil is what 
they judge. (Qur'an 16:58-59) 


This act of female infanticide is evil and also unjust, as Allah implies in 
another surah, “And when the female infant buried alive is asked for what 
sin she was killed.” (Qur’an 81:8-9) Since Allah stated that people are 
only to be killed for just reasons, and since sin is not attributed in Islam to 
individuals before the age of reason, this child could not have sinned and 
was therefore killed unjustly. 


Establishment of a time period (120 days) before which 
a fetus is not a person 


Allah states clearly in the Qur’an the method of human development 
in the womb. “O people! if you are in doubt about the raising, then 
surely We created you from dust, then a small seed, then from a clot, then 
from a lump of flesh, complete in make and incomplete...” (Qur’dn 22:5) 
Here it is clear that human existence is not human until the lump of flesh 
stage is completed, since the verse addresses people and describes what 
people are created from in succession before they become people. Simi- 
larly if I make a batter out of flour and then knead it into dough, it is only 
in its final form after I bake it that it is bread. A similar account in several 
other places in the Qur’an® makes it incontrovertible that Allah creates 
humans in stages and that before the final stage they are not humans. 
Anees notes this as well: 


5 Including Quran 23:12-14, 35:11, 39:6, 71:14, 75:37-38, and 77:20-21. 
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It is obvious that the Muslim juristic appraisal of the legality of in- 
duced abortion hinges on one and only one determinant: transfor- 
mation from a ‘biological’ being (may be taken as an equivalent of 
the animal stage of development) to a human being. This transmu- 
tation is brought about when the spirit is infused into that biological 
being. © 


Further, Anees shows that scholars such as al-Qurtubi, al-Ghazali, al-Tūsī 
and al-Hilli in the medieval period and Shaltit, al-Zarqā, Muhammad Asad, 
and Bahishti in the modern period have interpreted this surah in this way. 
The language in this surah is also echoed in a tradition of the Prophet. 


Anas b. Malik reported, Allah’s messenger (may peace be upon him) 
said: Allah, the Exalted and Glorious, has appointed an angel as care- 
taker of the womb, and he would say: My Lord, it is now a drop of 
semen; my Lord, it is now a clot of blood, my Lord, it has now be- 
come a lump of flesh, and when Allah decides to give it a final shape, 
the angel says: My Lord, would it be male or female or would he be 
an evil or a good person? What about his livelihood and his age. 
And it is all written as he is in the womb of his mother.” 


Once again, the fetus is just a drop or a clot or a lump until Allah decides 
to give it its final shape, and at that time its future is established by Allah. 
Finally, this same language is used in a Aga/tf which states that each of 
the first three stages represents 40 days. 


‘Abdullah said that the Prophet of God (may peace and blessings be 
upon him) said that the sperm is in the womb for forty days without 
its condition changing. When it has passed these forty days it be- 
comes a clot, then in that manner it becomes a bigger thing likewise, 
and when Allah wants to complete its creation, He sends an angel. 
He tells the angel that which He commands for it: for example, male 
or female, unhappy or joyful, short or tall, weak or strong, and he 
makes the person healthy or infirm. He (the Prophet) said that he 
(the angel) writes all of this down. . 


So the Quranic description of creation within the womb is confirmed by 
hadith to fall into two major stages, marked by the line of 120 days. 


6 Anees, Biological Futures, 177. 

7 Sakhr Publications, 2/-Asy#n, compiled by al-Bukhārī in the book on Menstruation, and 
Muslim in the Book on Destiny. See also Ahmad b. Hanbal, 4fusnad, vol. 3, 116 and 148. 

8 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad vol. 1, 374-75. 
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Punishment for causing a pregnant woman to miscarry 
is diya, not add 


The earliest legal sources do not address the question of a woman vol- 
untarily seeking abortion, but important precepts are established in dis- 
cussion of forced miscarriages. If someone causes a pregnant Muslim 
woman to have a miscarriage, that person must pay an indemnity to the 
woman's family but will not be submitted to the Zad punishment for 
taking life. This is explained in a Zadat% of the Prophet: 


Al-Mughirah b. Shu‘bah, may Allah be pleased with him, reported: a 
woman struck her pregnant co-wife with a tentpole and she killed 
her. One of them belonged to the tribe of Lihian. Allah’s messenger 
(may peace be upon| him) made the relatives of the murderer respon- 
sible for the i of blood-money on her behalf, and fixed a slave 
or a female slave asthe indemnity for what was in her womb. One 
of the persons amongst the relatives of the murderer said: “Should 
we pay indemnity fer one who neither ate, nor drank, nor made any 
noise, who was just like a nonentity?” Thereupon Allah’s messenger 
(may peace and blessings be upon him) remarked: “He speaks rhymed 
phrases like the people of the desert.” He did impose indemnity 
upon them.? 


Other Zed/tf echo this incident in slightly different terms. 

The early legal scholars necessarily had something to say about this 
question as well. In the Muaegwwanaé, the book of Blood-Money, Sahnin 
(d. 855) holds that Malik wanted whoever caused a pregnant woman to 
miscarry to pay an indemnity.!° The length of the woman’s pregnancy to 
that point was not included as a relevant consideration, and this rule ap- 
plied whether the offender was intentionally or not intentionally ending 
the pregnancy, as long ‘as the offender was aware that the woman was 
pregnant. Also according to Sahnin, Malik held that even if the father of 
the child should seek to end his wife’s or slave-girl’s pregnancy, he and 
his kin-group are only responsible for the indemnity."! In other words, 
the Muaawwanaf considers the idea that a man would try to abort a fe- 
tus, but it does not consider that a woman would deliberately try to end 


9 Sakhr Publications, #/Aeyan, compiled by al-Bukhari in the book on Indemnities, Muslim 
in the book on 4/-Qasamah, al-Tirmidhi in the book on Indemnities, al-Nisa#! in the book on #/ 
Qasamañ, Abū Dawiid in the book on Indemnities, and Ibn Majah in the book on Indemnities. 
See also Ahmad b. Hanbal, Afusnad, vol. 4, 244. Hadith are arranged by the collectors in a 
variety of ways, and these reports may contain information on more than one topic but may 
only be indexed in one place. It is for this reason that information on abortion is sought in 
chapters such as that on indemnity. 

10 Sahnūn b. Said, e/Mudawwanah a/-Aubrd (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Ilmtyya, 1994), vol. 4, 
230-33. 

H Interestingly, however, the father would also get a share in this indemnity. 
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her own pregnancy.!* Again, the requirement on indemnity shows that 
forcing a miscarriage is wrong, even if it is not murder. Further, the 
intention to cause miscarriage is not the question, as long as the offender 
knew of the pregnancy. 

Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) in the Mußalah takes a slightly different view. It 
should be remembered that this medical man lived after the great advances 
in science and medicine of the ninth century of the common Era—abor- 
tion would have been a good deal safer for the mother. Ibn Hazm also 
lived most of his young life in close association with women, as he states 
in his 7ewg a/-Hamaémah, and it is perhaps due to experience with seeing 
the women deal with unwanted pregnancies that his analysis reflects the 
possibility of the woman’s own choice in this matter. The mother who 
intentionally tries to miscarry a fetus less than 120 days of gestation pays a 
penance, according to Ibn Hazm, as if she had broken a vow or some 
such, but not an indemnity. If someone else causes a woman to abort 
before the fetus has reached 120 days gestation, this person would be li- 
able for an indemnity. In the case of a fetus that is of more than 120 days 
gestation, anyone who causes it to abort is liable for an indemnity.’ Ibn 
Hazm is committed to the concept that a fetus of more than 120 days ges- 
tation is a live person—he judges it to be essential that such a fetus be 
saved by caesarean section if the mother is dead, to avoid burying a live 
fetus with a dead mother, which would be wrong. 14 

Again 350 years after Ibn Hazm, the question of abortion has acquired 
new legal dimensions, if not new ethical considerations. Ahmad b. Naqib 
al-Misri (d. 1368) considered in the Aefaace of the Traveller that if a 
baby was born dead, and was of greater than 120 days gestation, it was 
washed before burial; even though the fetus was not a living Muslim, it 
was still a Muslim and would need to be treated as any other. But if the 
fetus was of fewer that 120 days, it was simply buried. The implication is 
that a fetus of fewer than 120 days was not a person at all, which is the 
same argument that seemed to be underlying Ibn Hazm’s rules.'> Al-Misri 


12 It should be remembered that striking or otherwise injuring the body cavity of a pregnant 
person in this period (or even until very recently) was an almost certain death sentence for the 
victim. In the even of an incomplete abortion, an emergency Dilation and Curettage would 
have been impossible, and gangrene would have very likely set in. I believe it is for that reason 
that early scholars such as Sahniin would not have needed to consider that the mother would 
strike herself in the belly in such a way as to abort. This would be tantamount to suicide on her 
part, which is covered elsewhere. 

13 “Ali b. Ahmad Ibn Hazm, a/-Afufa//izh, trans. Fouad Muhammad Ayad (Texoma, TX: 
Islamic Mosque at Texoma, 1985), 278-79. 

14 Ibid., 99. 

16 Ahmad b. Naqib al-Misri, Xeñance of the Traveller, trans. Noah Ha Mim Keller (Evanston, 
IL: Sunna Books, 1991), 236 (section g-4.21). This is a work of Shafi jurisprudence, which has 
been commented upon by Umar Barakat (d. after 1890) and by Noah Ha Mim Keller. 
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does not make the same! distinctions as Ibn Hazm did about indemnity 
(diya). He instead offers ithe ruling, similar to that of Malik, that a dyz is 
due from whomever causes the miscarriage. The ruling is not divided 
into any sort of categories according to the gestational age of the fetus, and 
neither parent’s possible involvement in the act is mentioned. !6 

In summary, Allah has made it clear, by way of the Qur’an, that it is 
wrong to take a life which Allah has protected. Allah also says in the 
Quran that a fetus in a womb is not a human person until a specified 
period has passed. The Frophet’s example adds that the period specified 
is 120 days of gestation, after which the fetus is treated as a Muslim, al- 
though not in exactly te same way as a living Muslim, since add pun- 
ishments are not imposed if a woman is forced to miscarry and the fetus 
dies. The legal scholars continue the argument that it is wrong to cause a 
pregnant woman to mis , and that this wrong should be punished, 
though they differ in slight detail as to how. 

Finally, it can be said that although abortion in the first 120 days of 
gestation is morally wrong in Islamic law, it is not considered to be mur- 
der or even killing. Rather, abortion in this early period would fall into 
the categories of bodily injury or breaking of an oath, both of which re- 
quire some type of penance. The killing of one’s children, however, is 
categorized as one of the gravest of sins in both Qurān and 4adith, The 
question remains, then, how to categorize abortion of a fetus older than 
120 days; it appears that such an abortion comes perilously close to the sin 
of killing children, and thus requires clear arguments of necessity, such as 
saving the life of the mother. i 
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THE RIGHT NOT TO BE BORN: ABORTION OF 
THE DISADVANTAGED FETUS IN 
CONTEMPORARY FATWAS 


Bringing a new person into the world is good for that person if he or 
she comes to find life worth living. It is not good to bring into the 
world people who will be miserably unhappy or who will harm or 
deprive others. 


—Mary Gore Forrester ! 


This contemporary statement of a Western ethicist assumes that life 
is worth living only if it maintains a certain level of happiness, and only 
when the living person does not harm the society or people surrounding 
him or her. If in the case of a human fetus these conditions are not met, 
that fetus may have a “right not to be born,” and it should be possible tc 
abort the fetus. The above statement also assumes that parents and policy 
makers are equipped with certain tools and medical data, and that they 
have the autonomy to decide whether to bring a new person into the worlc 
or not. By no means is this the only Western voice on the subject of abor: 
tion, as will be shown later in this article, but it is representative of secu 
lar liberal thought, which, though linked to American and Westerr 
European ethics, has spread in recent years to other parts of the world. 
Wherever in the world this thought has not been embraced wholeheart- 
edly it has still left its mark and provoked an ongoing debate, and Islamic 
societies are no exception. 

Human rights argumentation seems to be essential in justifying the 
legitimacy of the above choices, since both the protection of the yet un- 
born fetus and the well-being of the people who would be its family are 
based on notions of the value of human life central to human rights dis- 
courses. Yet, the “right not to be born” is missing from all human rights 
agendas. This may be because this right depends on the age at which vari- 
ous cultures and legal systems bestow “personhood” on the fetus; when 
there is no “personhood” no rights are due, and as several sources have 
attested, “in most of the Western world today personhood begins at birth.” 
The whole dilemma of “the right not to be born” is rendered irrelevant in 


1 Mary Gore Forrester, Persons, Animals and Fetuses (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic 
Publishers, 1996), 195. 

2 Ibid., 159; Adrian Whitefield, “Common Law Duties to Unborn Children,” Afedica/ Lan 
Review 1/1 (January, 1993): 28-52. 
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face of the perception that fetuses are not persons.° If before birth no 
rights are due, and after | irth the subject is irrelevant, there is no need to 
carry on the debate. 

Furthermore, the ethical dilemma of whether certain fetuses after be- 
ing born will enjoy life at all, and whether their lives will be a burden on 
the lives of others, becomes a legal issue when the decision is made not to 
let certain fetuses be bord, The means and the premeditation required for 
terminating pregnancy might be considered criminal behavior. Moreover, 
from a monotheistic religious point of view, not to let a fetus be born may 
be seen as interfering with the Divine will, as “playing God’. In these 
traditions, it is God alone, the Creator of life, who may grant life or with- 
draw it from any ed 

Nevertheless, recent years have witnessed, mainly but not only in the 
US and Western ae eevee litigation on behalf of sick and de- 
formed infants; the infants are represented in the courts by their guard- 
ians, often their parents, against the medical staff that allowed them to be 
born impaired, knowing or not knowing about the “worthless” lives await- 
ing them. These lawsuits usually aim at securing financial compensation 
to cover the costs of raising a deformed child, a much more expensive 
matter than raising a healthy infant. This means that the right not to be 
born is believed to exist and is being claimed retroactively; although such 
litigation cannot undo the birth, it aims at compensating for the anguish 
and expenses involved. 

The idea that a baby js born with deformities when the birth or the 
deformation could have been prevented, comes in the West under the 
controversial rubric of “wrongful birth” claims. The parents sue the medi- 
cal staff for not assisting in terminating the life of the injured fetus while 
in the womb, or not warning the parents before pregnancy that an injured 
fetus might be conceived.|There are also “wrongful life” claims, in which 
the deformed infants sue their doctors for malpractice in letting them en- 
ter a life of misery. 4 

In the Islamic world, medical ethics are formulated by means of legal 
opinions pronounced by well known religious jurists (muftis), often in a 
question-answer format (fatwas). Fatwas are published in daily newspa- 
pers, periodicals, booklets, and compiled volumes, and/or broadcast on 
radio and television in ni Arab and Islamic countries.” Since fatwas are 


3 David Heyd, “Prenatal Di 
1995): 292-97. 

* Jeffery R. Botkin and Maxwell J. Mehlman, “Wrongful Birth: Medical, Legal, and 
Philosophical Issues,” /ourna/ af Law, Afedicine and Ethics 221 (Spring, 1994): 21-28; 
Anthony Jackson, “Wrongful Life and Wrongful Birth: The English Conception,” Journa! of 
Legal Afedicine 17/3 (September, 1996): 349-81. 

5 Vardit Rispler-Chaim, ss ue &thics in the Twentieth Century (Leiden: E.J. 


osis: Whose Right?” /ourna/ of Medical Ethics 2115 (October, 


Brill, 1993), 3-5. Muhammad id Masud, Brinkley Messick, and David S. Powers, eds., 
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non-binding legal opinions, different and even contradictory fatwas can 
appear on the same issue at a given period, in various geographic loca- 
tions or even in the same country; thus a versatile range of opinions ex- 
ists, and this helps in defining the ethical dilemmas involved in any 
particular subject. 

The fatwas studied for the present paper are mainly Egyptian and Saudi, 
since the major Islamic institutions that issue fatwas in these countries, 
the Azhar Fatwa Committee /Zajnat a/-Falzwa) in Egypt and the Supreme 
Scholars Forum (Hayat Kibar al-Ulamaé? of Saudi Arabia, are both very 
active and prolific, and since their fatwas are sought and respected by 
Muslims far beyond the borders of Egypt and Saudi Arabia themselves. 
Therefore, Egyptian and Saudi fatwas have a greater impact on Middle 
Eastern Muslims than fatwas issued elsewhere. 

To return to the “wrongful birth” issue, the term itself in any of its 
possible Arabic translations does not appear in the medical fatwas sur- 
veyed so far. However, muftis have been struggling with the moral di- 
lemma implied in the term “wrongful birth” for several decades. They 
have asked themselves whether there is a birth or a pregnancy that should 
not have occurred, and if there is, whether a society founded on Islamic 
ethics can morally prevent these occurrences, and if it can, at what stage 
of pregnancy and by what means. ® 

These fatwas also show no evidence of “wrongful life” claims on be- 
half of a living injured child, although physicians’ malpractice was a much 
discussed topic in medieval Islamic law, and has featured in legal litera- 
ture ever since.’ Physicians’ negligence is hard to prove under Islamic 
law, since the art of medicine is guided and aided by God's will, and the 
practice of medicine is valued as a /ar/ Az/gya (a duty imposed by God on 
the community); nevertheless, compensation for the injured party is of- 
ten guaranteed. 

The claim that one’s life is “wrongful” or worthless is similar to argu- 
ments used to claim that suicide should be licit, but such thoughts are 
theologically forbidden to Muslims .? Every life has a purpose, which some- 
times is comprehended by God alone; suicide, an elective violent termi- 
nation of life, is therefore viewed as a protest against God’s will and 
wisdom. This theological rule may provide a partial explanation for the 


{slamic Legal Interpretation. Atuttis and their Fatwas (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1996), 31. 

6 M. Ismail Ragab, “Islam and the Unwanted Pregnancy,” in Abortion and Sterilization: 
Afedical and Social Aspects, ed. Jane E. Hodgson (London: 1981), 507-18. 

7 Rispler-Chaim, /s/emc Afedical Ethics, 66-71. 

8 Ibid., 75. 

>? Ibid., 94-99. 
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reluctance of Muslim eile so far to employ the “wrongful life” approach 
as a legal instrument. 

But contemporary falwas do raise two questions in the domain of the 

“wrongful birth” concept: first, should a deformed fetus be aborted or left 
to be born; second, should a fetus produced by rape be aborted or left to 
be born. (The Islamic sources have not as yet been concerned with the 
financial remedies that “wrongful birth” claims in their Western version 
often involve.) I have combined these two cases under the title “the right 
not to be born” because they share a similar outcome: a difficult life, some- 
times with no dignity. Further, in both scenarios the parents may have 
wished to terminate the pregnancy for the sake of their own as well as 
their infant's well being.) A deformed fetus may be the product of a de- 
sired pregnancy, but the resulting person may endure an unacceptable 
standard of living, absence of pleasure, and no independence. The fetus 
produced by rape is the fruit of an unwanted pregnancy, the growth of 
foreign seed unlawful to the mother who carries it. After being born the 
child, and then the adult, might encounter social discrimination, degrada- 
tion, stigma, and isolation. The infant born of rape may well be medically 
healthy, but emotionally and socially injured. 

The child born of rape, theoretically at least, could, when legally quali- 
fied, make a claim for the right not to have been born, which he or she 
was obviously denied. The handicapped child would generally require 
another person to make the claim on his or her behalf. Although in the 
fatwas I have not come across actual claims on these grounds, the prob- 
lems of the fetus of rape and the deformed fetus are often discussed. I will 
try answer the question of whether Islamic medical ethics recognizes the 
right not to be born for either kind of fetus. 

| 
| 
The deformed fetus| 


Prenatal screening and other scientific advances make it possible to 
identify genetic disorders in the fetus while still in the womb. Some of 
them can be cured in the womb. For those that are incurable, the parents 
can choose either to let the fetus complete its term and be born, or to 
abort it. The general Islamic attitude toward the pursuit of knowledge and 
“scientific research” is very favorable,!° so Muslims need not object to the 
prenatal tests themselves. Omran even states that “Muslim children have 
the right to be born with no actual or potential genetic disorders,” empha- 
sizing the awareness that genetic disorders can be identified during preg- 


10 Hassan Hathout, “The Ethics of Genetic Engineering: An Islamic Viewpoint,” in Ze 
Journal of the Islamic Medical Association of North America 22/3 (1990): 99-101. 
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nancy, and sometimes even prevented.!! The real problem arises when 
the tests suggest that an abortion is in order. 

Abortion is a complex subject in Islamic law, and is legally judged 
“reprehensible”. This means that it is permitted only when a “good” rea- 
son can be furnished, and only up to 120 days into the pregnancy, which 
is the stage before ensoulment. Only when the continuation of pregnancy 
endangers the mother’s life is abortion permitted later than 120 days of 
pregnancy. !2 The muftis debate extensively about what is a “good” reason 
and what is not. Genetic fetal disorders are part of this debate. Should a 
deformed fetus be aborted? 

Even in the West, where “personhood” (according to some) starts at 
birth,!3 and in England in particular, where abortion has been legal since 
1967,!4 it is not obvious that any injured fetus should be aborted. This is 
linked to the moral question of whether all people should be whole and 
healthy, or to put it more bluntly, whether a child “has the right to be 
born whole or not at all.”!5 The answer will partly derive from the status 
a given society allots to the handicapped and disadvantaged, and mainly 
from its legal philosophy and codes. 

During the last twenty years different views on abortion of deformed 
fetuses have been expressed in fatwas and essays. In Kuwait, permission 
was given in 1982 to abort deformed fetuses up to three months into preg- 
nancy. !6 Mufti al-Oaradawi,!’ for example, does not allow abortion of 
deformed fetuses later than forty days of pregnancy. In support of his 
position he cites doctors who say that “not all that physicians say about 
this (i.e. deformities) is correct.” This forty-day limit might be workable 
for couples who are aware of their own genetic disorders or unhealthy 
genes, and who early in the pregnancy undergo prenatal screening. For 
others, who do not suspect fetal genetic problems, standard tests are usu- 
ally conducted later than forty days into the pregnancy, and if abortion is 
the parents’ choice, al-Qaradawi’s suggestion might prove too late. 

Abul Fadl Mohsin Ebrahim, a South African scholar,}* and Zallūm, a 
scholar from Israel,!? hold the same idea and recommend not performing 
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an abortion, since injured fetuses can sometimes be cured in the womb. 
Both ignore the fact thatimost genetic diseases are still incurable. Jad al- 
Haqq, the late Sheikh al-Azhar, or head of the famous Azhar Islamic uni- 
versity and Islamic insti ite in Cairo, advised against abortion of deformed 
fetuses, since “an illness that cannot be cured today might be cured in the 
future.” Another opinion is that since the deformed fetus does not en- 
danger the mother’s life it must not be aborted.2! Abortion of sick fetuses, 
it is further claimed, is like euthanasia of old disabled adults who are 
perceived as a burden on society; therefore, such an abortion must be 
rejected on humanitarian grounds. 22 

Others claim that there are certain deformities that one can live with, 
therefore no need exists to abort after 120 days of pregnancy. Jeffery Botkin 
holds a similar idea.** Only very severe injuries and genetic diseases jus- 
tify abortion, according to Jad al-Haqq.4 Just recently Sheikh Nasr Farid 
Wasil, the “mufti of the Egyptian lands” /mu/¢i a/-diyar al-musrivya), de- 
clared that a deformed fetus may always be aborted if seventeen weeks of 
pregnancy have not yet lapsed (i.e., no more than 120 days). More sur- 
prising is a statement attributed to him, and for which I found no other 
reference, that if medical jtests unquestionably indicate a deformity in the 
fetus, an abortion is legitimate until 230 days of gestation.25 He does not 
stipulate the severity of the disorder in the second case, only its validity, 
but this definitely brings new hope for parents of fetuses whose disorder 
is discovered after 120 days. For the sake of comparison, note that in the 
last twenty years seventy;nine percent of the American public has come 
to support the legitimization of abortion “if there would be a serious de- 
fect in the baby.”*° No time limit is pronounced there for the age of the 
fetus at the time of abortion. 

What constitutes a seyere defect or illness that would qualify for the 
optional abortion seems to be a common dilemma shared by both Muslim 
muftis and Western ethicists. Seedhouse and Lovett offered the following 
definition for the severity of an injury: “when there is substantial risk that 
if the child were born it would suffer from such physical or mental abnor- 
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malities as to be seriously handicapped.”?’ Jad al-Haqq suggested a simi- 
lar definition.28 However, all attempts to define “severity” are still vague 
and generalized. For the muftis, life is associated with “dignity”, sentience, 
and independence, not with “happiness”. It was Shaltūt, the Sheikh al- 
Azhar in the 1950s and early 1960s, who said, “Who knows whether the 
retarded child or Down syndrome child is unhappy as he is? It is often the 
projection of the healthy on the life of the handicapped, but not necessar- 
ily the truth. ”?? 

The muftis are more eager to offer advice on how to prevent injured 
fetuses from being conceived than on how to prevent them from being 
born once conceived. This means that we find in the fatwas more discus- 
sions of family planning and the proper use of contraceptives than of abor- 
tion in the various scenarios of undesired pregnancies. Sheikh Abii ‘id, 
for example, allowed family planning which could include pregnancy pre- 
vention for parents known to carry genetic disorders transferable to their 
offspring. This prevention had no time limit set for its legitimacy for par- 
ents who are never cured of their genetic defects.” 

On 11 February 1979, Sheikh Jad al-Haqq*! gave permission for the 
sterilization of the sick parent in order to save the offspring from heredi- 
tary genetic diseases; he condoned this method despite the theological 
objection that sterilization challenges the wisdom of God in creating re- 
productive organs in man and woman. ? According to Prof. Mahmud Zayid 
of the American University of Beirut, as early as 1936 Sheikh Ahmad 
Ibrahim permitted the sterilization of carriers of genetic diseases. This 
was a very progressive step, considering the views on sterilization held by 
most muftis in the second half of the century. Several muftis acquiesce to 
a temporary sterilization only, if at all. Most of them are against any type 
of sterilization. 33 

The more conservative approach claims that when the Prophet recom- 
mended “marry from afar” (non-consanguineous marriages) and marry 
young, he took into account that genetic disorders are more prevalent in 
consanguineous marriages and with an older age of the mother at preg- 
nancy. Whoever follows this approach in practice will supposedly mini- 
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mize the risk of genetic disorders in their offspring; they will not have to 
contemplate whether to abort a sick fetus or not.** 

With this the de very little can be done under Islamic law to 
reduce the number of deformed fetuses conceived. We therefore return to 
abortion as the only way out from having to bring up handicapped chil- 
dren, and abortion encounters its own obstacles, as mentioned. At present, 
therefore, and until Sheikh Wasil’s opinion proliferates, very few deformed 
fetuses of Muslim parc nts, and only those who have been diagnosed as 
handicapped early enough, may win the right not to be born. 


The fetus of rape 
| 


When the pregnanty is unplanned and therefore unwanted, as in the 
case of rape, the parents have only two options: to complete the term and 
give birth, then give the unwanted child for adoption;*° or to abort the 
fetus and thus prevent the disgrace that awaits both mother and child, so 
that the woman may return to her natural course of life, whether single or 
married. The first option, adoption, is not realizable for Muslim women 
since the institution of adoption is absent in society and prohibited by 
Islamic law, for reasons that are beyond the scope of the present study. © 
At the same time, the child born of rape, like that born of adultery /wa/ad’ 
zing), is a lowlier member of society regarding the rights he or she is 
guaranteed and the so ‘ial status he or she can attain. 37 

With regard to ia heal option, the muftis were urged by women to 
legitimize abortion for fetuses resulting from rape. This came following 
the atrocious raping of Kuwaiti women by Iraqi soldiers during the Gulf 
War of 1991, and after Muslim women were raped in Bosnia in the late 
1990s. Most of the muftis who addressed the issue were unanimous that 
the child of rape, like wa/#d zinā is not to blame for the mother’s sin, and 
he or she does not il any of the terms which justify an abortion.** The 
child of rape is a legitimate s4ar% child, they claim, and to kill him or her 
through abortion would be to add sin to the sin already committed in con- 
ceiving him or her.°9 [Even those who tend to permit abortion for raped 
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women continue to wonder “what sin did the fetus commit which justifies 
its killing?“ They permit abortion only before the fetus is four months 
old, and after that age, only if the fetus endangers the mother’s health. 4! 

Sheikh Atiyya Saqr* is so much against the abortion of fetuses of rape 
that he portrays the future of the raped woman as the natural course of 
events; if she is married, she will raise the child after the birth, and her 
husband may choose to foster the child or disown him or her (az 
vastalbigahu or an yatabarraa minhu); in the latter case, the child will 
bear his or her mother’s name only. If the woman is not married, the child 
is hers (genealogically). Sheikh Saqr does not reflect upon the mother’s 
emotional trauma, the possibility, if she is married, that her husband will 
desert her or divorce her, or, if she is single, her slight chances of marry- 
ing. 

It seems that for the fetus of rape there is also no right not to be born, 
especially if 120 days of pregnancy have elapsed. 


em 


The right not to be born is linked to abortion in most of its aspects. 
Therefore, several moral issues related to abortion have to be raised here, 
for they may shed light on the reasons for the muftis’ obvious reluctance 
to legitimize abortion of fetuses of rape and severe deformation, despite 
the sympathy to human suffering that the muftis exhibit at other times. 
The first question is who can legally speak for the fetus in the womb, 
represent what is believed to be its best interest, and then sign the per- 
mission to abort it: the parents? the doctors? This question is especially 
crucial when the fetus is more than 120 days old. At this point, the fetus 
passes from one stage, which al-Sha‘rawi calls znsa2 A-/-quwwa (poten- 
tial human being, with few rights), to another stage entitled ¿zsz bit 
(actual, real human being), when any aggression against it is punishable 
by law.“ The question belongs to the human rights issues of autonomy 
and representation. 

Muslims share with Westerners the view that the doctor’s role ends 
with informing the parents about the poor state of the fetus’s health. It is 
then the mother’s responsibility or her choice on behalf of the fetus, if she 
decides to undergo an abortion. ** Muslims add the father’s liability too, if 
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he is a participant in the decision to abort.4® The Muslim doctor, having 
performed an abortion, becomes guilty under certain legal systems, such 
as the Egyptian Civil Law, of a crime sometimes defined as a “misdemeanor” 
or a “felony”.*° Doctors who fear being accused of a crime (even though 
none but the husband and the wife may bring charges against an abortion- 
ist) refrain from performing elective abortions. The result, according to 
Ragab,” is that Egyptian women seek illegal abortions. This, in fact, has 
become the main cause of mothers’ mortality in Egypt. 

By contrast, in English law a physician is never charged with breaking 
the law if he or she performed the abortion when “there is a substantial 
risk that if the child were born it would suffer from such physical or men- 
tal abnormalities as to'be seriously handicapped.”“8 Thus, physicians are 
covered by the law when aborting severely deformed fetuses. Moreover, 
in Common Law, as evinced by English law, a child can sue his or her 
mother (yet never win the case) for not performing an abortion, thus 
bringing the child to “wrongful life” .*9 Í 

The Muslim physic ian, who is well protected by Islamic law against 
accusations of negligence as long as he or she acted with good intent, is 
apparently not similarly covered in cases of abortion. Only abortions per- 
formed as life-saving measures do not border on criminal behavior.™ In a 
way, Muslim abortionists have to be prepared to defend themselves against 
charges that they did what the patient asked for, while Western physi- 
cians may sometimes face charges for not doing what the patients requested 
and expected. This may occur if doctors abstain from giving patients addi- 
tional medical treatments and procedures because they see them as fu- 
tile.” Included, of course, are abortions that were not performed. 

The second moral question concerning the abortion of the deformed 
and the fetus of rape is whether it can be justified on the grounds that, if it 
is not performed, the born infant might cause harm to others. According 
to one statement, “a malpractice suit cannot be successful unless some- 
one has been harmed.”** Wrongful birth and wrongful life claims are 
based on harm caused ito the child or the parents or both. What type of 
harm can a fetus or an infant cause to others? The only harm recognized 
by Islamic law is the risk to the mother’s life, in which case abortion is 
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always justified, even obligatory. Does a deformed fetus or fetus of rape 
cause harm to anyone? Obviously not, from the muftis’ point of view. 

In the West, the harm caused by a fetus is measured by the financial 
burden laid on the parents, by disappointment, by emotional distress,°° 
and also by the infringement of the right to privacy and the right to make 
choices, if the mother was never informed that the fetus is injured. The 
fact that wrongful life lawsuits against physicians, in England for example, 
are often won, indicates that the injured fetus who becomes a deformed 
child is believed to cause “harm” to his or her family members, or to him 
or herself. 

Since most muftis are generally against abortion of either fetuses of 
rape or deformed fetuses, they actually refuse to identify any harm in 
their continued existence except for cases where the mother’s life is at 
risk. The harm which I think is thereby disregarded is the harm to the 
quality of life, of both the parents and the child. 


Conclusion 


Quality of life is a newly emerging argument in medical ethics, and, 
true enough, it is a relative and subjective term. People in different places 
and at different times, with diverse upbringing and expectations, will 
have different ideas of what quality of life means for them. Can we speak 
of a “standard” or “normative” quality of life, which is ignored or re- 
spected? “Quality of life’ was brought to public awareness mainly, but 
not solely, through discussions on euthanasia, on life prolongation of the 
terminally ill and the comatose, and on whether persons, or somebody 
representing them, can have the right to request that their life be ended 
through withholding further medical treatment on the grounds of absence 
of quality in their life. 

Muslims have taken part in this debate for about two decades. Accord- 
ing to Quran 5:32 “... whosoever killeth a human being for other than 
man slaughter or corruption in the earth, it shall be as if he had killed all 
mankind and whosoever saveth the life of one, it shall be as if he had 
saved the life of all mankind.”** Nowadays “killing life” and “saving life” 
are not treated by the muftis as cut-clear acts, as a glance at the verse may 
hint. Muslim ethicists and muftis are asking themselves, and are being 
asked by the public, whether disconnecting life-sustaining machines from 
a comatose or a terminally ill patient falls within the definition of prohib- 
ited “killing”, and further, whether saving the life of severely deformed 
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fetuses is ultimately praiseworthy. The dilemma becomes even more com- 
plex when individuals carry living wills or any equivalent document in 
which they have earlier expressed the wish not to have their lives pro- 
longed if and when the medical condition deteriorates to a specified stage. 
What should then be' followed: the Quranic verse as it stands or the 
individual’s right to autonomy, to privacy, and to making choices? 

When an individual expresses a desire to have his or her life termi- 
nated, suicidal intentions enter the discussion, and the Islamic position on 
suicide is uncompromisingly negative.°> When others suggest that 
someone's life has lost its quality, and that a person should be left to die 
(or be aborted, if still in the womb), racist discriminative fears arise. 
Sharelson, for example, fears that those who suggest euthanasia for those 
who are a nuisance to themselves might soon suggest it for people who 
are nuisance to others. °° However, several muftis, like most Western ethi- 
cists, have already come to accept that brain death signifies death, and in 
such cases they allow life-saving machines to be disconnected and the 
heart and blood divedson to stop. This acceptance is helpful, especially 
for harvesting organs for transplantation, but also for allowing comatose 
patients whose brain is irreversibly damaged to die. In support of this 
attitude are the late Sheikh al-Azhar, Jad al-Haqq,°’ the present Sheikh al- 
Azhar, al-Tantawi®® and others.°? This view is still fiercely opposed by 
scholars who want thel.s4arf criteria for identifying the moment of death 
to prevail and who view disconnecting life-saving machines upon brain 
death, while the heart is still beating, as killing.©° Transplants are per- 
formed precisely with the aim of improving the recipient’s quality of life, 
and most muftis welcome the procedure, with certain stipulations. © 

Recently, quality of life was also taken into account by the muftis in 
cases where plastic and cosmetic surgery was at issue. The general Is- 
lamic attitude is against changing anything in the creation of God, in this 
case the human body, jthus against plastic and cosmetic surgery. ® How- 
ever, when the person in need of such surgery stated, or threatened, that 
if the operation were not approved his or her other option would be sui- 
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cide, the muftis, apprehensive of such an outcome, and resorting to the 
argument that maintaining life is the highest priority, approved of the de- 
sired surgery and furnished it with the proper legal grounds. * The quality 
of life of those in need of plastic surgery was thus indirectly assured. 

If the muftis are ready to consider quality of life in some cases, why 
do we not see the same consideration with regard to the fetus of rape and 
the genetically injured? The muftis do have sympathy for suffering, so the 
condition of the deformed child and the raped mother and her fetus are 
discussed, but the problem lies in abortion: the violent termination of in- 
nocent life. I would attribute the problematics with abortion to Islamic 
attitudes, on the one hand to the miracle of the creation of humankind 
and the semi-holy role destined for humankind on earth (Quran 2:30), 
and on the other, to the haunting historical 724/ experience of wad (bury- 
ing girls alive). The custom of wad was practiced primarily, though not 
solely, against girls, because they were viewed as useless, an economic 
burden and a social disgrace to their community.™ It was a discrimina- 
tory practice, and it was inflicted upon female infants, a weak group in 
pre-Islamic society. 

For the muftis, admission of abortion as a legitimate means of resolv- 
ing the difficulty associated with handicap or social stigma does not differ 
much from the historical purpose of waa The objection of several schol- 
ars to &s/ (coitus Zaterruptus) as a legitimate means of contraception, 
despite prophetic license for the method, is often based on the notion that 
Sz/ is equal to wad k£hafiy (disguised infanticide). Anything that hin- 
ders the natural entry of children into life is classed under wa@ and is 
therefore forbidden. Abortion of the deformed fetus and fetus of rape is 
unacceptable for this same reason. 

It has been observed more than once that the muftis are afraid of a 
“mudslide” in religious ethics. They fear that once they approve in prin- 
ciple of abortion in the case of the deformed and fetus of rape, they will 
later be obliged to approve of other grounds for abortion as time goes on. 
However, on the individual case level we may believe that as with excep- 
tional circumstances of abortion in the past, the muftis would offer hu- 
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manitarian solutions. They are still not ready to acknowledge the right not 
to be born in the way this right is acknowledged in the West. But muftis’ 
concessions to individuals’ appeals have already become ethical prece- 


dents, and only time will tell if the right not to be born will follow this 
pattern too. 
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THE RULES OF KILLING AT WAR: 
AN INQUIRY INTO CLASSICAL SOURCES 


This article focuses on the balance between functionalism and moral- 
ism in the pre-modern juristic discourses on the rules which apply to kill- 
ing at war. In discussing the conduct of warfare, classical Muslim jurists 
negotiated between functional, and perhaps practical, rules, and absolute 
moral imperatives. One can clearly discern the existence of a tension 
between a functional methodology, which tended to look to ultimate ben- 
efits and interests, and a moralistic methodology that upheld the supremacy 
of certain principles regardless of the material benefits or harms that might 
accrue. In order to properly assess this juristic negotiative process, it is 
necessary to compare the juristic discourses on internal wars in which 
Muslims fought Muslims and external wars in which Muslims fought non- 
Muslims. By taking such a comparative approach one can better evaluate 
the extent to which the rules of killing at war were founded on notions of 
moral culpability and guilt, or on functionalist and practical considerations 
of interest. The advantage of such a comparative approach is that it looks 
to the approach that Muslim jurists took in forming their total discourse 
on killing at war rather than simply focusing on external wars against 
non-Muslims. Put differently, it is useful to examine whether certain rules 
are adopted because of the religious status of the combatants or whether 
these rules are seen as functional necessities quite apart from the issue of 
status. In this context, one can better understand the balance struck be- 
tween functionalism and moralism by pre-modern Muslim jurists. 

Classical Muslim jurists distinguish between what they call Zarb a/ 
Lugh@ (war against Muslims) and Żarb a/-ķkuííār (war against unbeliev- 
ers). The rules which apply to fighting Muslims are different from the 
limitations set upon the conduct of warfare against non-Muslims. If Mus- 
lims fight other Muslims, there are binding regulations which do not nec- 
essarily apply to Muslims fighting non-Muslims or apostates. If Muslims 
fight one another, the fugitive and wounded may not be dispatched. Mus- 
lims prisoners may not be executed or enslaved, and children and women 
may not be intentionally killed or imprisoned. Imprisoned male Muslims 
must be released once the fighting, or the danger of continued fighting, 
ends. Furthermore, the property of Muslims may not be taken as spoils, 
and any property taken must be returned after the cessation of fighting. 
Even more, means of mass destruction such as mangonels, flame throwers 
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or flooding may not be used unless absolutely necessary. Additionally, 
Muslims may not be punished or held liable for acts committed during the 
fighting.’ Importantly, however, these rules do not apply to all fighting 
that may occur between Muslims and other Muslims. Rather, these rules 
apply to fighting that may take place between Muslims and a specific cat- 
egory of Muslims called the 4ugéd. 

The special status of byg% arises because, in principle, Muslims are 
prohibited from fighting jeach other; if they do, they are considered to 
have committed a grave sin. But in the case where the dogma of the Mus- 
lim enemy is thought to rely on a plausible interpretation /42 w muhiama 
or cause /dhikr madh/ama/, then these Muslims are designated as Gugha 
and are treated with a certain degree of benevolence. Therefore, Muslims 
who fight because of triba reasons / gsabiyya) or out of mere greed are not 
considered 4ug44 and not entitled to the treatment outlined above. 
According to classical jurists, those who do not rely on a plausible interpre- 
tation or cause are either) bandits or apostates and are to be killed or ex- 
ecuted and, in certain circumstances, amputated or crucified. 2 

It is not clear what the proper parameters are for identifying a plau- 
sible interpretation or cause, and Muslim jurists do not elaborate upon 
this point. In describin d lausible interpretation, classical jurists rely on 

po es § ap rp , J Y 
historical precedents sais than on theoretically systematic expositions. 
Hence, they argue that M ‘awiya, or Talha, Zubayr and ‘A’isha, relied on 
a plausible interpretation when they rebelled against and fought ‘Ali. Fur- 
thermore, classical jurists Hescribe various early rebels against the Umayy- 
ads and ‘Abbasids as Sug4d who relied on a plausible interpretation. 
Despite the ambiguity, a plausible interpretation appears to mean the cit- 
ing of a religious disagreement that, in the view of the jurists, is not he- 
retical, or a grievance from a perceived injustice.? In principle, Muslim 
jurists were not willing to equate Muslims who fight or rebel because of 
“higher motives” or unselfish reasons, and those who resort to violence 
out of the desire for personal gain or out of blind allegiance to a tribe or 
family. Therefore, the bughé; according to the majority of the schools, 
are not sinners or criminals. Furthermore, according to Muslim jurists, 
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1 Abū al-Hasan al-Māwardi, E alsullāīniyya wa-l-wiliyat al-diniyya (Beirut: Dar al- 
Kutub al-Ilmiyya, 1985), 75-77;\ Muhammad b. Husayn al-Farra Abū Yala, s/4Apkäm al- 
suftimyya, (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Ilmiyya, 1983), 55-56; Shihab al-Din b. Idris al-Qarafi, #/- 
Dtekhira (Beirut: Där al-Gharb al-Islimi, 1994), vol. 12, 9. 

2 See Joel L. Kraemer, “Apostates, Rebels and Brigands,” /srae/ Orienta! Studies 10 (1980): 
34-73; Khaled Abou El Fadl, “4/447 a/-Bughät: Irregular Warfare and the Law of Rebellion in 
Islam,” in Crass, Crescent and Sword, eds. James Turner Johnson and John Kelsay (Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1990), 149-76. 

3 See Abou El Fadl, “444827 wt Bughat, ” 157-60. 
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the term SugA@ does not connote censor or blame //zysa bi-ismi dhamm).4 
Hanafi jurists, however, argued that the SugAZare sinners but not crimi- 
nals. The Sughd are sinners because resorting to violence against fellow 
Muslims is never justified, but they are not criminals because criminals 
are motivated by base interests. Consequently, the 4ug44, as a matter of 
law, cannot be treated as apostates or common criminals. 

Although the 4ug44% are not treated as common criminals, Muslim 
jurists insist that if the byg% commit a violent rebellion against a ruler, 
they are considered, as a matter of law, to be in error. Their s2 Wi is 
presumed to be erroneous and the ruler and the loyalists are presumed to 
be rightful. Nevertheless, the mere existence of a plausible interpretation 
or cause, even if erroneous, separates the bugg from others. Therefore, 
the Hanbali jurist Ibn Qudama (d. 620/1223-4) states: “The 4ugAa... are 
not dissolute (evs 4/-fasigin), but they are wrong in their interpreta- 
tions, and the ruler and the loyalists /2/-zmam wa-ah/u /-Sd) are right in 
resisting them. All of them [the loyalists and the JugZa | are like jurists 
who disagree on specific points of law.”° Comparing the 4yg4é to jurists 
who disagree on specific points implies that the ug4a@ should be zuyrehras 
of sorts. Importantly, however, Muslim jurists specifically assert that the 
ugha do not need to be jurists or of an equal degree of learning or knowl- 
edge in order to qualify for preferential treatment. ° 

For the most part, in dealing with the issue of fighting Muslims, the 
classical jurists do not focus on issues related to jus ad belum. Rather, 
most of the discourses are focused on jus 27 belo or the treatment that 


4 Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Sawl, a/Bulghat al-sã4A (Cairo: Mustafa al-Bab!, 1954), voL 2, 
414-15; Abū Zakariyya Yahya Ibn Sharaf al-Nawawi, Aw7a/ a/-talibin, eds. ‘Adil Ahmad ‘Abd 
al-Mawjid and ‘Ali Muhammad Marid (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub alIlmiyya, 1992), vol. 7, 270-71; 
Ahmad Shihab al-Din Ibn Hajar al-Haytimi, Z444 a/jawid sharh a/-irshaéd (Cairo: Mustafa al- 
Babi, 1971), vol. 2, 294; Muhammad al-Shirbini al-Khatib, Afughni a/muplg (Cairo: Mustafa 
al-Babi, 1958), vol. 4, 124-25; Abū Yahya Zakariyya al-Ansari, /2¢/ #/ wahhdd (Cairo: Mustafa 
al-Babi, 1948), 153; Sharaf al-Din Isma‘il b. Ab! Bakr Ibn al-Muqri, AV@#b a/-tamshiyya br-sharf 
Irshad slghawi & mastlik al-héwi (Cairo: Dar al-Huda, n.d.), vol. 3, 371; idem, /t4/s a/- 
nawi, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Atiya Zalāț (Cairo: Lajnat Ihya a‘l-Turath al-Islami, 1989), vol. 4, 127; 
Sulayman al-Jamal, A¢sh/yat a/-/ema/ (Beirut: Dar bya al-Turath al-“Arabi, n.d.), vol. 5, 113, 
116 adds that what the rebels destroy during the course of their rebellion cannot be described as 
allowed or not allowed. It is merely a mistake that should be forgiven. Kamal al-Din Muhammad 
Ibn al-Humam, arh lath a/-Qadir, ed. ‘Abd al-Razzq Ghalib (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Ilmiyya, 
1995), vol. 6, 97; Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Dimashgi Ibn ‘Abidin, Hashiyat radd a/-muhtar, ed. 
‘Adil Ahmad Mu‘awwad (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al“Ilmiyya, 1994), vol. 6, 416; Shams al-Din 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Ang@ri al-Raml!, A2/7wd #/-Ram/;, printed in the margin of Ibn Hajar’s 
al-Falawa al-kubra al-fighiyya (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al“Ilmiyya, 1983), vol. 4, 19; idem, Gh&yat 
a/-bhayén (Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi, n.d.), 405; idem, Wihayat almuhlsf ila sharh al-minhd 
(Cairo: Mustafa al-Bab!, 1968), vol. 7, 402, 403-4. 

5 Abi Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn Qudama, 4/-Afug/n/ (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tmiyya, 
n.d.), vol. 10, 67, 70; Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Afsam ah/ al- 
dhimma, ed. Subhi Salih (Beirut: Dar al-Ilm li-l-Malayyin, 1983), vol. 2, 469-70. 

6 For instance, see al-Ramll, WAgyz, vol. 7, 402. 
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should be afforded to the| Sug4z. Muslim jurists do not discourse at length 
on when it is justifiable for Muslims to fight one another, or when a Mus- 
lim may properly rebel against a ruler. Of course, I am not arguing that 
Muslim jurists were uninterested in the justifiability of the use of force. 

Muslim jurists did, in fact, pronounce lengthy exhortations about the im- 
permissibility of the use| of force against fellow Muslims, and they cau- 
tioned against the evils of[rash and violent rebellions against unjust rulers.” 
Furthermore, particularly in the context of rebellion or enjoining the good 
and forbidding the evil, | uslim jurists advocate a type of balancing test 
according to which the possible evils are weighed against the potential 
good.° This is similar to|the notion of proportionality in the Western Jus 
ad bellum tradition, by which the act of resorting to force might be justi- 
fied if the total good outweighs the total anticipated evil.? Nevertheless, 

the main focus of Muslim jurists was on the practical rules of treatment, 

and not on the grounds of justifiability. 

There is a certain degree of functionalism in the approach taken by 
Muslim jurists. It is as if/Muslim jurists presume the occurrence of fight- 
ing, and simply deal with; the subsequent consequences. In other words, 
the main focus seems not to be so much on theories of justifiability, but 
on the technical rules of conduct that should apply once the fighting, re- 
gardless of its merits, takes place. Nonetheless, this functional approach 
is also moralistic because} it tends to focus on issues related to moral cul- 
pability. The J4ug44% are not morally culpable because they rely on a 
presumptively erroneous| interpretation or cause. Because they are not 
morally culpable, they are entitled to be treated in a fashion that is not 
afforded to apostates or common criminals. Significantly, this moral con- 
sideration is not absolute;|it is mixed with a limited degree of pragmatism. 
For instance, Muslim jurists argue that in order for the 4ug4z to qualify 
for preferential treatment|they must have a degree of strength or shawéka. 
Strength, in this context, means that the 4ue4¢ must be of a certain num- 





T For instance, see Taqi al-Din Ibn Taymiyya, AfinAay a/-sunna al-nabawtyye (Beirut: al- 
Maktaba al-‘Ilmiyya, n.d.), vol. 2,/243-46. Additionally, there is a vast literature which cautions 
against becoming involved in 4/2 For instance see Abū ‘Abd Allah Nu‘aym b. Hammad, A726 
&/-(fan, ed. Suhayl Zakar (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1993), 78-99. 103-9; Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Bukhāri, 
Sahih al-Bukhäri (Cairo: Dar lhya al-Turāth al~Arabt, n.d.), vol. 4, 221-33; ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abū 
Shayba, &/Afusannal G al-ahadith wa-l/-athar, ed. Said Muhammad al-Lahham (Beirut: Dar al- 
Fikr, 1989), vol. 8, 590-649, 

83 Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim al-Wazir, al-Awasim wa-/-qawasim (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risdla, 
1992), vol. 8, 75, 165; Abū ‘Abd Muhammad Ibn Mufli, A7#6 a/-/urd (Beirut: ‘Alam al- 
Kutub, 1985), vol. 6, 160; al-Nawawi, Sharh sahif Afustim, ed. Khalil al-Mig (Beirut: Dar al- 
Qalam, n.d.), vol. 12, 470-1; b al-Din Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, -at4 #/barf br-sharh al- 
Bukhäri (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1993), vol. 14, 498; Muhammad Ibn Khalifa al-‘Abi, Sharh SIBIL 
Muslim (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Ilmiyya, 1994), voL 6, 529, 554, 563-65; Abū ‘Abd Allah Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razl, 4/-74/5iīr a/-4abir (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Ilmiyya, 1990), vol. 28, 109. 

9 See James Turner Johnson,| Cea Afodern War be Just? (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1984), 20-21. 
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ber so that they are not easily overcome or defeated. Muslim jurists do 
not specify how many individuals are needed for a s4awka to exist, but 
simply state that one or two people are not sufficient. 

The jurists justify this numerical requirement by arguing that since 
the 4ugAé are not held liable for life and property destroyed during the 
course of fighting, suffering will increase if the status of ug/a@is given to 
individuals, regardless of the degree of support that they might enjoy. As 
the jurists put it, without the requirement of s4awd&a, anarchy and law- 
lessness will spread /Aatt# /a-talsad al-siyasa). They contend that with- 
out the requirement of sawka, every corrupt person will invent or fabricate 
a t2wif and claim to be a Agg#/ (singular of Sughz)." Hence, if a person 
resorts to force while relying on a plausible 47 w7 but does not have a 
shawka, he or she will be treated as a common criminal and will be held 
liable for any life or property destroyed. Importantly, however, this prag- 
matic consideration is not without constraints. Even if individuals lack a 
shawka, they are to be held liable for their specific acts, but they may not 
be summarily executed and their, property may not be confiscated with- 
out just cause. Therefore, neither moral culpability nor pragmatic consid- 
erations seem to be absolute. Rather, both moral and pragmatic 
considerations seem to constrain each other through what can be described 
as a process of functional balancing. At the same time, however, this 
balancing act is placed within a context of certain moral absolutes so that, 
for example, under no circumstances may an individual, even if he or she 
lacks a 42 wi/or shawka, be enslaved, tortured, mutilated or denied a proper 
‘burial. I will elaborate upon this point later. 

It is not entirely clear what exact methodology is followed by the ju- 
rists in reaching the balance between moral and pragmatic considerations, 
nor is it clear what makes certain rules unwavering and absolute. For 
example, many jurists, particularly from the Hanafi school, argue that a 
fugitive or wounded from a group which enjoys a “#wi/and shawka may 
not be pursued or dispatched. However, if the group has reinforcements 
(2), the fugitive and wounded may be dispatched. The reasoning be- 
hind this argument is largely pragmatic: as long as the Sug/z@ have rein- 
forcements, the danger posed from their rebellion has not subsided, and, 
in the interests of s/ya@sa (politics), a certain amount of latitude should be 
granted to the imam (ruler). Nevertheless, Muslim jurists also insist that 
under no circumstances may 4ugh# who enjoy a shawka and ía wi/be 
held liable for life or property destroyed during the course of the fighting. 
The interests of ssyas7 will not be accommodated in this context. Fur- 


10 Ibn Qudama, #/Afugén/, vol. 10, 67 and 70; Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, 7u4/#/ vol. 3, 70; al- 
Ramli, WAdéye, vol. 7,405; al-Shirbin!, 4%/uehmi vol. 4,126; Ibn Muqri, /44/45, vol. 4, 126. 
1 See Ibid., and Abou El Fadl, “4244m a/-Bughit,” 160. 
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thermore, the classical jurists insist that if the ygżą take hostages and 
execute them, under no circumstances may the loyalists respond in kind. 
The taking or execution of hostages is invariably wrong. 12 

The strength of doc “inal sources, or what might be called the weight 
of sources, does not necessarily resolve which rule would be compromised 
in the interests of sivas and which rule would stand as a foundational 
and absolute principle. In other words, the sources from which the rules 
of conduct were derived do not, by themselves, determine the weight that 
is given to a particular rule. For example, it is argued that the laws appli- 
cable to the 4ugha (abhi al-bugha) are derived from the precedent of 
‘Ali’s conduct in fightin his opponents in the Battle of the Camel and 
Siffin. Purportedly, ‘Ali refused to pursue the fugitive, dispatch the 
wounded or execute the prisoner. Yet, as we saw, many jurists were not 
willing to assert this rule in an absolute or unequivocal fashion. At the 
same time, Muslim jurists insist that the rule against the mutilation or 
torture of the Sug4a@is absolute, and unequivocal. As authority, they of- 
ten assert that when Ibn Muljim assassinated ‘Ali, ‘Ali’s dying wish was 
that Ibn Muljim not be mistreated or mutilated, and that SAli’s commands 
were duly adhered to by the members of the Prophet’s family. Interest- 
ingly, however, there are various historical reports which claim that ‘Ali 
did not make such a testament, and that Ibn Muljim was tortured or muti- 
lated after ‘Ali’s death.‘ Muslim jurists rarely cite or acknowledge the 
existence of these eas This points to a selective and creative process 
by which the jurists construct and negotiate certain values. 

In all probability, what emerges as a moral absolute in Muslim juridi- 
cal culture is the product of an incremental and cumulative sociological 
and theological interactive and dialectical process. One suspects that if 
specific doctrines are ined in a progressive historical and sociologi- 
cal context, one would be able to better explain the process by which 
Muslim jurists negotiated religious and political imperatives.!4 For the 


12 See al-Mawardi, A776 a ahl al-baghy min al-hãwi a/-Kabir, ed. Iorăhīim b. ‘Ali Sandaqi 
(Cairo: Matba‘at al-Madan!), 141, 166-67. 

13 See Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘All al-Mas‘tidi, A/uri7/ a/-dhahab, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hamid 
(Cairo: Kitab al-Tahrir, 1966), vol. 1, 609; Abū Muhammad Ahmad Ibn ‘A’tham, #/-/uta 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- “Umiyya, 1986), vol. 2, 281, 284; Abi al-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Ibn al- 
Jawzi, a/-Muntezam ff ta tikh ad-umam, eds. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata’ and Mustafa ‘Abd 
al-Qadir ‘At# (Beirut: Dar al-K tub al-Ilmiyya, 1992), vol. 5, 175, reports that it was ‘Ali who 
told his family to kill and burn Ibn Muljim. For conflicting reports on ‘AII‘s conduct, particularly 
in the Battle of Siffin see Abū Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Bayhaqi, 4f2 7/#t aLsunan wa-ldthar, ed. 
Sayyid Kasrawi Husayn (Beirut:} Dar al-Kutub al-Ilmiyya, 1991), vol. 6, 283. 

4 See Fred Donner, “The Sources of Islamic Conceptions of War,” in /ust War and Jihad 
Historical and Theoretical pe. “ves on War and Peace in Western and Islamic Traditions, 
eds. John Kelsay and James Turner Johnson (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1991), 31-70. 
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purposes of this essay, however, it is important to emphasize that Muslim 
jurists hinged the treatment of Muslim combatants on a perceived moral 
culpability, but most of their efforts focused on the morality of conduct 
and not the morality of purpose. This is consistent with the emphasis in 
Islamic theology on orthopraxy and not necessarily on orthodoxy. It would 
be inaccurate, however, to claim that Muslim jurists passively accepted 
the inevitability of violence and then proceeded to regulate its effects ac- 
cording to purely functional considerations. Rather, Muslim jurists seemed 
to approach the issue of violence against Muslims pursuant to a gradation 
of rules; if the basic rule prohibiting violence against Muslims is not hon- 
ored then a set of primary and secondary rules come into effect to regu- 
late the conflict. Muslim jurists negotiated through a complex dynamic 
between primary, or near absolute rules, that do not seem to yield to the 
demands of s/yasa, and secondary, or relative rules, that are balanced 
against the demands and interests of svyasa. 

Muslim jurists approach the issue of fighting non-Muslims within the 
same basic paradigm and framework of inquiry. For the most part, Mus- 
lim jurists do not focus on considerations related to jus ad belum or the 
justness of waging war against non-Muslims.’° Rather, the overwhelming 
majority of their attention is focused on jus ¿in beoor rules related to the 
conduct of war. There is no doubt that Muslim jurists do equate just war 
with religious war //742@d).!© However, their discussions on the appropri- 
ateness or lawfulness of fighting non-Muslims are remarkably short, and 
formalistic. For instance, Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) asserts that all polythe- 
ists could be fought, but he excepts the Turks and Ethiopians.’’ Other 
than citing a hadith attributed to the Prophet in support of his assertion, 
he does not elaborate on the logic behind this exception. In essence, Ibn 
Rushd, like other Muslim jurists, assumes that the material interests of 
Islam should be served, and that Muslims should not be placed into a 
subservient or compromising position. Muslim jurists also concede a con- 
siderable amount of discretion to the ruler over issues involving dealing 
with foreign powers. Therefore, their discourses evidence a great amount 
of deference to the ruler as to when a ruler may or may not enter into a 
peace treaty or wage war against non-Muslims. This could be a result of a 


16 See John Kelsay, /s/am and War (Louisville, Kentucky: John Knox Press, 1993), 36. 

16 See Taqi al-Din Ibn Taymiyya, 4/-Siyasa al-shariyya [F islih alra? wasraétyya (Beirut: 
Dar al-‘Afaq, 1983), 102-6. Also see Mohammad Talaat al-Ghunaimi, 74e Muslim Conception 
of International Law and the Western Approach (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1968), 165-80; 
Majid Khadduri, War and Peace in the Law of Islam (New York: AMS Press, 1979), 59-66, 75- 
76; Rudolph Peters, Aad: /n Classical and Afodern lslam (Princeton: Markus Wiener, 1996), 
43-44 


17 Abt al-Walid Ibn Rushd, A@gyat e/-mujtahid wa-nihéyat al-mugiasid (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr, 
n.d.), voL 1, 279. 
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tacit recognition of the political realities of the age—ultimately a ruler will 
do what a ruler deems fit. More importantly, however, Muslim jurists 
seem to purposely and methodically grant those in power substantial lee- 
way in protecting Muslim territory and promoting Islam. Yet, when it 
comes to jus 42 belo concerns, classical Muslim jurists do not concede to 
rulers the same type of unfettered discretion, neither when conducting 
war against non-Muslims nor when fighting Muslims. 

Despite the fact that Muslim jurists focused on the conduct of war 
rather than the legality of war, they imputed a degree of moral culpability 
to non-Muslims being fought. Muslim jurists insisted that unbelievers 
must be offered a chance to adopt Islam before they were fought. If the 
unbelievers refused to adopt Islam, they were to be offered an opportu- 

i : <4 r : F 
nity to recognize Islamic sovereignty and supremacy by paying a tribute 
Jizya) to Muslims. !8 It is not clear whether the payment of a tribute pro- 
tects unbelievers from molestation because of a functional necessity or 
because, by recognizing Muslim supremacy, they have somehow mitigated 
their moral culpability. Nonetheless, it is rather clear that if the unbeliev- 
ers refuse to adopt Islam or pay the tribute, they are considered to have 
committed a kind of moral infraction that compromises their entitlement 
to be free from harm. If the unbelievers are offered a fair opportunity to 
adopt Islam, and they refuse to do so, they have not committed an error in 
judgment similar to an erroneous #47 rather they have wrongfully and 
inexcusably rejected the truth, and waived away some of their rights. 
Certain categories of tholight such as tribalism, apostasy and disbelief are 
not excused, and the culpability of those who adopt these categories of 
thought compromises their right to safety. But, as we have seen, dis- 
agreements which are considered similar to jiad or honest and excus- 
able disagreements, are a privilege granted to Muslims, and perhaps 24/ 
al-dhimmdé, but not the unbelievers.!? Importantly, however, the moral 
infraction committed by;the rejection of Islam does not, in itself, justify 
the killing of all unbelievers. Put differently, the rejection of Islam does 
not deprive unbelievers of all rights. 

Nevertheless, many Muslim jurists argue that if non-Muslims refuse 
to accept Islam or pay the Jizya, the male unbelievers may be killed. This, 
of course, implies that the guilt of refusing to adopt Islam deprives a non- 
Muslim of the right to life, and therefore, such a person deserves what- 
ever harm may come to him. In fact, according to some Muslim jurists, 


18 Abū al-Hasan al-Marghinant, alfidayal sharh 3/-Biddya (Cairo: Mustafa al-Bab!, n.d.), 
vol. 2, 136; Abd Ishaq al-Shirāzī, #/-Afuhadhdhab (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al“Ilmiyya, 1995), vol. 
3, 273; Sahnūn b. Seid, #/-Afudawwana a/-kubré (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al“Ilmtyya, 1994), vol. 
1,496; Ibn Rushd, Ava#yza, vol. 1, 282, 284. 

19 See Muhammad Hamidullah, Atustin Conduct of State (Lahore: Muhammad Ashraf, 7 
ed., 1977), 186-87, on the Scene of #4/ a/-dhimme if they rebel against a Muslim ruler. 
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the moral guilt incurred when one fails to adopt Islam justifies their ex- 
ecution. However, this is not the majority view. For instance, al-Sarakhsi 
(d. 483/1090-1) argues that the failure to adopt Islam is a serious crime /a/ 
kufr min agam alyingya), but this is not why non-Muslims are killed. 
Disbelief, al-Sarakhsi argues, is a matter that is between a person and his 
or her God /a/-4ut bayn al-abd wa-rabbih). Non-Muslims, however, he 
argues, are killed in order to avert the danger that they pose to Muslims 
(Ur-dat? sharrihim). Ibn Rushd explains that there is disagreement among 
Muslim jurists on this issue because Muslim jurists disagree on the legal 
cause /#/-5/g) for killing unbelievers. Ibn Rushd states: 


The source of their disagreement on the matter is that they [the ju- 
rists] disagree on the legal cause /%//z/ for killing the unbelievers. The 
jurists who claimed that the legal cause for killing the unbelievers is 
their disbelief do not exempt [from killing] any of the unbelievers. 
Those who claim that the legal cause is the capacity [of the unbeliev- 
ers] to fight... exempt from killing those who are unable to fight or 
who are usually not inclined to fight such as peasants and serfs. ”! 


Ibn Taymiyya (d. 738/1327-8) presents a somewhat different emphasis on 
the same theme. He asserts: 


Since the basis for permissible fighting is jihad which strives to up- 
hold religion, and make the word of God supreme, whoever obstructs 
[these purposes] must be fought. Those who normally do not fight or 
obstruct such as women, children, the hermit, the elderly, the blind, 
the cripple and anyone of a similar status, according to the majority 
of jurists, they may not be killed unless they fight [Muslims] by word 
or act. Nonetheless, some have argued that the status of unbelief, in 
itself, merits execution, but they exempted women and children be- 
cause they may be useful for Muslims. The first opinion, however, 
is more correct because we fight those who fight us when we seek to 
spread the word of God. 


As is clear from these passages, there were competing trends within 
Islam which battled for acceptance. The first trend believed that the fail- 
ure to adopt Islam is a sufficient cause for execution. Women, children 
and others are not killed only because they are of potential use for Mus- 
lims. The second trend considered unbelief to be a grave crime, but it is 
not sufficient cause for execution. After the fourth/tenth century, it is 
clear that the second trend becomes the prevailing and predominant view. 
Among the important competing trends, not represented in the quotes 


2 Muhammad Ahmad al-Sarakhsi, Sharh Afb al-siyar al-kabir (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
“Ilmiyya, 1997), vol. 4, 186. 

21 Ibn Rushd, Avd@#yz, vol. 1, 281. 

42 Ibn Taymiyya, #/Tyasa, 106. 
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above, was a school of thought which argued that under no circumstances 
could a prisoner be e ecuted. In fact, the proponents of this view argued 
that there is a consensus among the companions of the Prophet on this 
point, and that the only option open to the ruler is either a pardon or 
ransom. This rule lied whether the prisoners were men, women or 
any other category.7?; One can only speculate as to why this particular 
trend did not become|predominant in Islam. In all likelihood, however, 
this view was problematic from a functional perspective, because it was 
largely inconsistent with the war practices of the age.” As noted earlier, 
the majority of Muslim jurists tended to gravitate towards a functional 
approach when it came to issues relating to the conduct of state. 

The majority of Muslim jurists emphasize that the ruler may pardon, 
enslave, ransom or execute male prisoners of war in accord with the inter- 
ests of Muslims. Therefore, the ruler must choose the option which best 
serves the welfare of |Islam and Muslims.*° The majority of the jurists 
also emphasize that even with regard to property, there must be a defen- 
sible reason or cause for any destruction which takes place. Hence, if one 
destroys even a bird without cause such a person is liable before God.7® 
The ruler is granted discretion over the execution of male prisoners of a 
fighting age because of the risk that such males pose to Muslims. Argu- 
ably, people who are capable of fighting pose a continuing threat to Mus- 
lims, and the ruler is entrusted to evaluate that risk and act on it.” 
Importantly, this largely functional logic is somewhat mitigated by certain 
priorities. Therefore, for instance, if the execution of the able-bodied men 
will lead to the execution of Muslim prisoners held by the enemy, then 
execution is, at a minimum, reprehensible. If the enemy offers to ex- 
change prisoners with| Muslims, the ruler is duty-bound to accept the ex- 
change, and not to dojanything which would endanger the well-being of 
Muslims held by the enemy. In these circumstances, the discretion of the 
ruler is limited by the priority of liberating Muslim prisoners from captiv- 
ity. However, if an unbelieving prisoner of war converts to Islam then 
under no circumstances may such a person be exchanged or returned to 
the enemy.2° The interests of one Muslim may not be sacrificed for the 
sake of another. 


B See Ibn Rushd, AaFya,|vol. 1, 279. 

24 See James Johnson, “Historical Roots and Sources of the Just War Tradition in Western 
Culture,” in /ust War and Jihad, eds. Kelsay and Johnson, 3-30. 

25 See al-Shirazi, e/Muhadlhdhab, vol. 3, 281-82. 

% Ibid., 290-91. 

27 See, for instance, al ; I, Sharf, vol. 3, 125, 128, 200, 205; Sahniin, Afuaswwane, voL 
1, 501. 


48 Al-Sarakhsi, 54274, vol.| 4, 297-303. 
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In general, the classical discourses do not focus on abstract notions of 
fairness or justice in dealing with non-Muslims. The classical discourses 
do, however, balance the rights of Muslims against the discretionary le- 
verage given to the ruler in promoting the interests of Muslims. Often the 
question is one of how much discretion the ruler should be given rather 
than what justice and fairness demand when dealing with non-Muslims. 
Therefore, the balance to be struck is often between the rights of Muslims 
and the interests of Muslims, rather than between the rights of non-Mus- 
lims and the interests of Muslims. The existence of this tendency in the 
classical discourses has prompted some contemporary commentators to 
conclude that the Muslim juristic discourses are overwhelmingly functional 
in nature. These commentators argue that the rules placing limits on the 
way non-Muslims may be treated are not induced by notions of justice, 
but by a desire to preserve the potential value that may accrue to Mus- 
lims. By not killing women, children or peasants or needlessly destroying 
crops and vegetation, Muslim jurists were protecting the rights of Mus- 
lims to profit from these resources. In the words of James Johnson, “The 
reason given in the text is not that these [people] have rights of their own 
to be spared harm, rights derived either from nature or from consider- 
ations of fairness or justice, but rather that they are potentially of value to 
the Muslims.”*? This, however, grossly overstates the case. 

It is true that classical juridical sources, particularly from the Hanafi 
school, emphasized the proprietary rights that Muslims have in the spoils 
of war, including woman and children. For instance, some Hanafi jurists 
have argued that once the ruler makes the decision to enslave war cap- 
tives, the proprietary rights of Muslims become vested. Therefore, if a 
non-Muslim prisoner of war converts to Islam after the proprietary right 
has been vested, he or she will still be enslaved despite his conversion to 
Islam.%® But this does not mean that the classical discourses are devoid of 
moral insights or even that the overwhelming attention of the jurists was 
focused on issues of value. Rather, as in the case of the baga, Muslim 
jurists negotiated and balanced issues of value and interest within certain 
moral parameters. As Johnson himself recognizes, certain rules adopted 
by the classical jurists seem to be “pure” acts “of moderation outside con- 
siderations of benefit.”*! As noted above, Muslim jurists asserted that 
women, children, the elderly, the blind or crippled, the insane, hermits, 
and, according to some jurists, peasants and serfs may not be executed 


2 James Turner Johnson, 74e Holy War idea in Western and Islamic Traditions (University 
Park, PA: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1997), 122. 

3 Al-Sarakhsi, 54974, vol. 3, 126, vol. 5, 368. Also see the discussion in al-Shirazi, 
Stubadhdhab, vol, 3, 282. 

u Johnson, 7ée Holy War idea in Western and Islamic Traditions, 123. 
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unless they take an active part in the fighting. Contrary to what Kelsay 
and Johnson argue, this is not due to the fact that such categories of indi- 
viduals are presumed to be of diminished capacity, and thus, less guilty in 
failing to adopt Islam.?? Rather, Muslim jurists argue that such individu- 
als usually do not fight and, hence, there is no justification for killing 
them.*? The presumption seems to be in favor of the inviolability of such 
individuals unless there is an actual threat. Importantly, in terms of a 
value analysis, the insane, crippled or hermit are presumed to be of no 
value for the nha enslavement. Nevertheless, that does not affect 
their protected status Furthermore, Muslim jurists often express wari- 
ness about the ideological risk posed by hermits and clergymen. 3% Never- 
theless, Muslim jurists argue that hermits may not be killed or enslaved, 
and, in the opinion of certain schools, enough property and money should 
be left for their sustenance. 35 

Furthermore, Muslim jurists assert that as to those who may not be 
executed, if the Muslim army is unable to transport them back to the terri- 
tory of Islam they must be set free. In other words, having captured, for 
example, women, children and elderly individuals, if it is not possible to 
take them to Muslim territory where they may be enslaved, ransomed or 
set free, the Muslim y is obligated to release them.*® Vindictive or 
precautionary execution is not permitted. Here, direct material value or 
benefit is missing, yet that does not relieve Muslims of their moral obliga- 
tions. In fact, a purely interest-based analysis would suggest that women 
and children, in this context, should be killed. If released, they will still 
provide substantial aid to non-Muslims. Nevertheless, Muslim jurists did 
not believe that such an indirect risk or that the absence of material ben- 
efit to Muslims justifies the elimination of these individuals. Addition- 
ally, one of the rather interesting laws in Muslim discourses is that the 
same category of individuals who may not be killed do not have to pay the 
Jizya. This, of course} is applicable only if the non-Muslims in question 
had accepted paying atribute rather than war. However, the correlation 
between the protected! categories and the obligation of /zya@ is fascinat- 
ing. Al-Marghinani (d! 593/1196-7) explains this rule by stating: “This is 
because the zya is demanded as a substitute to killing. Therefore, it [the 





%2 Johnson, 74e Holy War idea in Western and Islamic Traditions, 119; Kelsay, /slam and 
War, 62-63. 

9 Al-Marghinani, Avazya,\ vol. 2, 137; al-Sarakhsi, S4arh, vol. 4, 186-8, 196; al-Shirazi, 
Muhasdhdhab, vol. 3, 277-78. | 

4 See al-Sarakhsi, SAar4, yol. 4, 196-97, who reports that some have argued that if hermits 
are socially active, and if hey provide ideological support to the unbelievers they may be 
killed. 

35 Ibn Rushd, Zidīya, vol. i 279; Sahnun, Jfudīwwana, vol. 1, 499. 

% Al-Sarakhs!, 54274, vol. !4, 198. 
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jizya\ is not obligatory upon those who may not be killed. "37 This seems 
to indicate that the prohibition against the killing of certain categories of 
individuals is a broad and principled imperative. * 

Muslim jurists frequently assert other broad moral injunctions in the 
context of conducting warfare against non-Muslims. Torture, mutilation 
and treachery are strictly prohibited. Pursuant to the prohibition against 
treachery, if male or female fighters are promised safety in return for a 
surrender, these terms must be complied with, and the prisoners may not 
be executed.39 This creates a moral obligation higher than the value in- 
herent in the discretion granted to the ruler over the treatment of prison- 
ers. This also implicitly recognizes the legality of negotiating a treaty 
guaranteeing the safety of prisoners of war. The prohibition against tor- 
ture or mutilation is somewhat vague except that Muslim jurists argue 
that the beating or starving of prisoners is impermissible.* It is not clear 
if the prohibition against torture or mutilation may be weighed against 
other interests. However, as we saw earlier, Muslim jurists prohibited 
the use of torture or mutilation against Muslims as well as non-Muslims. 
For reasons that are not yet clear, Muslim jurists seem to have developed 
an ideological and principled aversion to use of torture or mutilation. *# 
Furthermore, as noted above, there are certain values which seem to have 
competed for acceptance in the juridical culture of Islam. Often these 
values are articulated in the context of certain discourses, but it is not 
clear to what extent these moral ideas had gained acceptance in the juris- 
tic culture. For instance, some jurists argue that weapons of mass de- 
struction such as fire, flooding or mangonels may not be used unless for 
dire necessity or in self-defense. Other jurists express a distinct distaste 
for the use of fire, in particular. According to this view, fire is particu- 
larly brutal, and therefore, unacceptable.** Regardless of whether a par- 
ticular point of view had gained wide acceptance or not, the textual 
evidence suggests that certain moralistic trends had emerged and struggled 
for acceptance in the Islamic context. 

There are remarkable similarities in the discursive practice of the clas- 
sical jurists on fighting Muslims and non-Muslims. This in itself indicates 


37 Al-Marghinini, A*¥ya, vol. 2, 159. See also Ibn Rushd, Aaya, vol. 1, 295; al-Shirazi, 
Muhasdhdhab, vol. 3, 310. 

38 See al-Marghinani, A/c#ya, vol. 2, 160-61. 

39 See Ibn Rushd, Ava#ya, vol. 279-80. 

40 Al-Sarakhsi, S427, vol. 3, 127; al-Shirazi, Musadhdhab, vol. 3, 282; al-Marghin&ni, 
Hidāya, vol. 2, 137. 

41 Muslim jurists often quote a tradition attributed to the Prophet in which the Prophet 
prohibits 27//4/ or the use of torture or mutilation. See Ibid. 

42 Ibn Rushd, Ava, vol. 1, 281-2. On the use of weapons of indiscriminate destruction see 
al-Marghinan\, A7a@yz, vol. 2, 136-37; Sahniin, Mudtwwana, vol. 1,501; al-Shirazi, Afuhadhdhab, 
vol. 3, 278-79; Hamidullah, Aus/im Conduct, 205-208. 
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the emergence of certain moral absolutist trends in the juristic culture. 
Muslim jurists look to'issues of moral culpability or guilt in articulating 
the appropriate rules of conduct that should be afforded to Muslim or non- 
Muslim combatants. But the assessment of guilt works in favor of Muslim 
combatants who rely oh an interpretation or cause. Muslims who espouse 
unacceptable causes (such as tribalism), or non-Muslims who refuse to 
adopt Islam, are considered morally culpable, and this in turn affects their 
treatment. Nevertheless, despite the consideration given to issues of guilt, 
Muslim jurists did not|focus on a jus ad bellum style of inquiry. They 
seemed to adopt a functional approach, and attempted to influence the 
conduct of war rather than the commencement of war. In this context, 
Muslim jurists balanced practical interests against various imperatives. 
Importantly, however, one clearly discerns various attempts to create moral 
absolutist parameters within which the balancing and negotiative process 
may take place. One |suspects that the various moralistic trends corre- 
lated with specific socio-historical contexts as Muslim jurists continued to 
creatively negotiate their realities. Importantly, Muslim juristic discourses 
were neither purely functional nor moralistic. Even more, they were far 
from dogmatic or essentialist in nature. In order to better understand the 
processes and nature of the juristic discourses it is important to study the 
details of the juristic linguistic practice within various historical contexts. 
For instance, it is imperative to examine the rise or demise of absolutist 
moral tendencies within the context of the dynamics between the abode 
of Islam and abode of disbelief. With the disintegration of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate in the fourth/tenth century, and the Crusades and Mongol inva- 
sions after the sixth/twelfth century, the clarity and neatness of the di- 
chotomy between the abode of Islam and the abode of disbelief came under 
a serious challenge.* It would be of great significance to examine whether 
the deconstruction of the conceptual unity of the abode of Islam aided or 
hampered the rise of mi ralistic tendencies in the juristic discourses. Per- 
haps such inquiries would contribute to the debunking of essentialist po- 
sitions on the nature of; Islamic international law. 
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A curious inversion of foci is evident in modern Islamic discussions of 
war when compared with the medieval literature. The majority of medi- 
eval writers began with a consensus on the grounds for war (jus ad bellum), 
which held jihad to be both a war of defense as well as a war for the 
expansion of a par /s/amica. They focused in their writings much more 
on concerns of legitimate means in warfare (jus in bello). Modern writ- 
ers, on the other hand, concentrate heavily on jus ad bellum while devot- 
ing very little attention to jus in belo. A number of explanations may 
account for this emphasis: 

First, modern writers are generally so fixated upon reinterpreting the 
grounds for jihad in light of modern sensibilities on wars of religion that 
discussion of proper conduct in jihad becomes marginalized. Virtually all 
works produced during the past century are to some degree responses to 
Western apprehensions of jihad. 

Second, most Muslims would agree that international norms of behav- 
ior in wartime conform to Islamic injunctions on humane behavior to- 
ward the enemy.! Moreover, inasmuch as modern Muslim jurists have 
contributed to the evolution of international humanitarian law and Mus- 
lim states have acceded to the UN Charter, the Geneva Conventions and 
related protocols, as well as other international agreements, one could ar- 
gue both that Islamic values have contributed implicitly if not explicitly to 
the evolution of international humanitarian law, and that most Muslims 
hold incompatible features of the medieval Islamic theory to be obsolete. 
Indeed, some Muslim writers have argued that the antecedents for the 
Western just war tradition’s concerns with proportionality and discrimi- 
nation in war, which in turn contributed to the rise of humanitarian law, 
lie in Islamic conceptions of jihad. ° 

1 In addition to the authors considered in this article, see Muhammad Abi Zahra’, Concept 
of War in [s/am, trans. Muhammad al-Hady and Taha Omar (Cairo: Ministry of Waqf, 1961); 
Yadh ben Ashoor, /s/am and International Humanitarian Law (Geneva: International Committee 
of the Red Cross, 1980); and the survey of Muslim doctrine and contemporary practice by 
Karima Bennoune, “As-Salimu ‘Alaykum? Humanitarian Law in Islamic Jurisprudence,” Afichygen 
Journal of International Law 15 (Winter 1994): 605-43. 

2 See Ann Elizabeth Mayer, “War and Peace in the Islamic Law Tradition and International 
Law,” in Just War and Jihad ed. James Turner Johnson and John Kelsay (New York: Greenwood, 
1991 ; 

3 i Hamidullah, 4#fus/im Conduct of State, Tth ed. (Lahore: Sh. Muhammad 
Ashraf, 1961), 66-73. Most recent writers making this claim rely upon Marcel Boisard, “On the 


Probable Influence of Islam on Western Public and International Law,” /a/ernational Journal af 
Middle Bast Studies 11 (July 1980): 429-50. 
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Third, free discussion by Muslim authors of such controversial sub- 
jects as the morality of torture, rape, terrorism, assassination, guerrilla 
Insurgency, and weapons of mass destruction, or the punishment of vio- 
lators of Islamic principles, is seriously limited by the repressive political 
atmosphere in which many work. 

The paucity of Muslim discussion of jus z belo poses some serious 
problems for students;of the Islamic ethics of saving and taking life in 
war, for it is within jus ¿z beo that most of the moral concerns on this 
topic are raised. This paper will focus on the works of three modern 
writers who have addressed both jus ad belum and jus in bello issues. 
Abū al-A‘l4 Mawdiidi (d. 1979), the founder of the most important Islamic 

party in the Indian subcontinent, the Jama‘at-i Islami, began a/-/t4ad f a/- 
/s(zim in 1926 as a serjes of articles in the Urdu-language newspaper 4⁄4 
fam $yat* The complete work was first published in 1930 to wide acclaim 
from Indian Muslim intellectuals.” Mawdiidi would continue to address 
topics relating to jihad in his subsequent works, most notably in his volu- 
minous Qur’anic commentary, 72/Aim a/-Qur an, published between 1950 
and 1973.6 Muhammad Hamidullah, professor of Islamic law and history 
at Osmania University į in Hyderabad, India, and later at the Sorbonne, 
published 74e Muslim Conduct of State in 1941-42 as a series of articles 
in the journal /s/amc Culture. It was one of the earliest works on Islamic 
international law published in a Western language and thus provided an 
introduction to the sut ject to many non-Muslim as well as Muslim stu- 
dents. Hamidullah continued to revise the text, publishing in 1977 the 
seventh edition.’ Wahba al-Zuhayli, professor of Islamic jurisprudence at 
the University of Damascus, first published Ar a/-harh 4 al-Ligh al 
Islami: dirésa mugarana in 1963, with the third edition appearing in 1981.8 
In addition, al-Zuhayli has published a second, shorter work entitled 2/ 
“lagat alduwaliva f allslim: mugé&rana bi-/-gantin al-duwal al-hadith 
(1981) that both summarizes some arguments in Afar a/-Aarb and ex- 
pands on other topics. ? 


4 See Seyyed Vali Reza Nasr, Afa wdudi and the Making of {slamic Revivalisin (New York: 
Oxford University Press, Ga 22-23, for the background to Mawdid!’s writing of &/-/ihäd 47 af- 
[SIm 

5 From the publisher's pelade to Abū al-AA Mawdüdi, 4//i2ġd A a/-/siäām (Lahore: Idāra 
Tarjumāän al-Qurän, 1988). 

6 Khurshid Ahmad, foreword to Abū al-Ālā Mawdūdi, 72/477 al-Qurén, trans. and ed. 
Zafar Ishag Ansari, 7owards Understanding the Quran (Leicester, UK: The Islamic Foundation, 
1988), 1: xiii. 

7 Hamidullah, op. cit 

8 Wahba al-Zuhayli, Athar al-parbh ff al-ligh alislãmi dirsa mugãrana (Beirut: Dar al- 
Fikr, 1981). 

? Wahba al-Zuþayli, #/ lagat al-duwalya 4 al-Islam: mugdrana bf-/-oanin &f-duwall al- 
Aed?th (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risala, 1981); a précis of al-Zuhayl!’s views is available in French 
in Wahba Moustapha Zehili, “Dispositions internationales relatives 4 la guerre, justifiées au 
regard de l'Islam et leurs aspects humains caractéristiques,” in Les religions et lA guerre. 
Judaisme, Christianisme, dslam, ed. Pierre Viaud (Paris: Cerf, 1991), 389-419. 
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These three authors have been selected not only because they are among 
the few modern writers who address comprehensively and systematically 
the whole theory of jihad, but also because they are among the few mod- 
ern writers who evaluate critically the relevance of various aspects of the 
medieval theory to modern norms and circumstances. Because their works 
are pioneering and innovative, they have significantly influenced genera- 
tions of students and are well-known beyond their native cultural context. 
Mawdiidi’s work, for example, was summarized in Arabic and appeared 
alongside articles on jihad written by Hasan al-Banna’ and another Mus- 
lim Brother who was profoundly influenced by Mawdiidi, Sayyid Qutb. !° 

These three authors are also significant in that they represent the gen- 
eral direction of Islamic thinking on issues of war and peace. Despite 
differing cultural backgrounds, their works bear some remarkable simi- 
larities in both methodology and substance. 

First, all three authors’ works are primarily exegeses of authoritative 
texts. Hamidullah and al-Zuhayli, as specialists in s4277% , feel compelled 
to address the medieval juristic literature on international relations /s‘yar/, 
highlighting its continued relevance to modern Islamic discussions. For 
Mawdiidi, the only authoritative texts are the Qur’an and Żadith , and he 
only infrequently mentions the s/yaz, primarily to buttress his own views. 
The point is, though, that all three writers, like the vast majority of their 
colleagues, assign no’ Islamic value to nearly thirteen hundred years of 
Muslim practice or legislation.!! Moreover, the fact that twentieth-cen- 
tury writers feel compelled to engage the works of theorists from the eighth 
through the fourteenth centuries highlights the stagnation of Islamic theory 
over some five centuries. Nevertheless, Hamidullah, al-Zuhayli, and of 
course Mawdiidi do not feel bound by the conclusions of the medieval 
jurists (/vgahz7. Each assumes the need for critical reevaluation of the 


10 See Hasan al-Bann#’, Sayyid Qutb, and Abū al-A‘la al-Mawdiidi, s//thad f sabi! Aah 
(Cairo: Sawt al-Haqq, 1977). On Mawdidi’s influence on Sayyid Qutb, see for example 
Emmanuel Sivan, adica! lslam: Medieval Theology and Modern Politics (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1990), 84-86. Ibrahim Abu-Rabi‘ critically reappraises this view in /n/e//ectua/ 
Origins of islamic Resurgence in the Modern Arab World (Albany: State University of New 
York, 1996), 139. 

11 Hamidullah does mention several sources beyond the Quran and Prophetic sunna as 
“roots and sources” of Islamic international law, imcluding the practice of the four rightly- 
guided caliphs and other rulers who have not been repudiated by ‘%/e22#7 arbitral awards; 
treaties, pacts, and other conventions; internal legislation; and custom and usage. But he 
concludes this discussion by suggesting that only the Quran and sunna form “permanent 
positive law,” while all others are “temporary positive law,” “non-positive or case law,” and 
“suggested law.” Hamidullah, Musi Conduct of State, 18-37. His subsequent discussion of 
legal doctrine relies almost entirely on the corpus of medieval jurisprudence, which itself relied 
almost entirely on the Quran and precedents attributed to the Prophet and the first four 
caliphs. 
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medieval literature, and each performs, in effect, y&Ada’ by advancing 
opinions based on his oe reading of the Qur’an and suzna! 

Second, all three realize the necessity of addressing the prevailing in- 
ternational legal regime: Each writes with the awareness that many as- 
pects of the medieval Islamic theory of world order are incompatible with 
modern international law. Moreover, each is aware that this international 
law originated among European states that long considered Muslim states 
as unworthy of full or even partial inclusion in international society. There 
is thus an unmistakable| apologetic tone, present to varying degrees, un- 
derlying the comparisons that each author makes between Islamic law 
and international law. 13 

Third, all three arrive at remarkably similar conclusions on the ethics 
of killing and saving ai in war. We will begin by briefly considering 
their views on jus ad bellum, the legitimate grounds for war, for the very 
first moral calculation that occurs in war is the justification of the loss of 
innocent life that inevitably follows the beginning of war. But at the level 
of jus ad bellum, the morality of saving and taking life remains at a high 
level of abstraction. It is only when we move to jus in bello, the justifica- 
tion for killing or protecting human beings in the midst of battle, that the 
moral issues become sharply focused and acquire human dimensions. Thus 
we will concentrate here! upon five of the most salient issues within jus ¿n 
bello, issues discussed by all three of our authors: (1) the definition of 
combatants and noncombatants, (2) the tactics and weapons which may 
be used against the enemy, (3) the giving of quarter in battle, (4) the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war} and (5) the suspension of normal restrictions on 
killing in cases of necessity. 


The Justification wo War 


Medieval Muslim writers devoted remarkably little attention to the 
philosophical question: |Why do human beings kill each other through 





12 Of the three, Hamidullah|is most reluctant to adopt openly the goal of reinterpreting 
medieval theory. He writes in|the preface to the third edition: “I am not writing on what, 
according to [the] modern average Muslim, ought to be the Muslim law, but what has always 
been considered to be the Muslim law.” Hamidullah, Afust Conduct of State, vi-vii. The 
process of adducing “what has always been considered to be Muslim law” is, however, itself an 
interpretive process, particularly when it is coupled with Hamidullah’s underlying goal, which 
is to argue the medieval s*}#r 's|essential compatibility with public international law. 

13 In using the term “apologetic,” I do not mean to link these three writers with the so-called 
apologists of the nineteenth century, mainly Indian, whose avowed goal was to refute point-by- 
point the charges of various Orientalists regarding jihad, This is clearly not the goal of the three 
considered here, particularly al-Zuhayit. Their works are apologetic in the sense of advocating 
or defending a particular view, ely that Islamic Jaw is as just and humane—if not more so— 
as public international law and'other conceptions of world order. On this point see Mayer, 
“War and Peace in Islamic Tradition,” 221, n. 8. 
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war?'4 In the medieval juristic literature on jihad in particular, war is 
treated as a mundane, universal aspect of human existence, and as such, 
something that Islamic law must necessarily include within its purview. 
Sunni jurists distinguished wars against unbelievers from wars against other 
Muslims. Wars against unbelievers were further divided into defensive 
fighting to repulse enemy aggression against Islamic territory or Muslim 
populations, and the struggle to expand the territory in which Islamic law 
applied /aar a/-Js/am) by reducing the territory of the infidels /azr a/ 
Zarb), Both types of conflict justified killing, although in the second type 
(what we may call the expansionist jihad), killing of the enemy was per- 
mitted only as the final stage in a hierarchy of options to be offered the 
enemy: first, that they accept Islam; second, that they accept Islamic sov- 
ereignty and agree to dimmi (protected) status; third, and finally, if they 
refuse the other two options, they are to be given fair warning and fought. 

Conflicts against other Muslims were discussed in the context of the 
Islamic state suppressing rebels, fighting apostates, or combating highway 
robbers and pirates—all of which fell within the state’s police power to 
suppress “24 (civil discord) and /#szq (corruption in society). Although 
killing was certainly permitted in dealing with each of the above catego- 
ries of enemies of the state, medieval jurists emphasized the preference to 
avoid such extreme measures if other means to rehabilitate the offenders 
could be found, particularly in the case of rebels. Even though rebellion 
aimed at overthrowing the regime in power or secession aimed at creating 
a separate state were both seriously limited in the medieval theory, stricter 
rules of engagement pertained to fighting between the state and rebels or 
secessionists than those governing fighting with non-Muslims. 16 

The collapse of a unitary Islamic caliphate and the lapse of the expan- 
sionist jihad reduced the medieval juristic worldview to a historical ab- 
straction quite early in Islamic history. European imperialism and the 
subsequent emergence of Muslim states organized according to the terri- 
torial state model raised even more obvious and profound problems for 
the medieval Islamic approach to world order. The reinterpretation of 
jihad has figured prominently in modern Muslim attempts to accommo- 
date to the changed international realities. 


14 Majid Khadduri has discussed briefly the few philosophical treatments of this issue in War 
and Peace in the Law of islam (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1955), 55-73. 

18 This injunction is grounded in a Prophetic fasd/// narrated by Muslim, Abū Da’tid, and 
Tirmidhi. 

16 See Khaled Abou El Fadl’s article in this issue of 74e Afus/im Woríd; see also idem., 
“Ahkam al-Bughbat: Irregular Warfare and the Law of Rebellion in Islam,” in Crass, Crescent, 
and Sword: The Justification and Limitation of War in Western and {slamic Tradition, ed. 
James Turner Johnson and John Kelsay (New York: Greenwood, 1990), 149-76. 
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Mustansir Mir divides modern Muslim interpreters of the medieval 
conceptions of jihad into three broad categories: (1) the apologists, cen- 
tered mainly in British India, who seek to present jihad historically (con- 
fining themselves largely to the life of the Prophet) as well as theoretically 
(confining themselves largely to the Quran) as purely defensive war; (2) 
the neo-classicists, who reinterpret the Qur’an and suzna according to 
their own light and deduce new formulations regarding jihad; (3) the mod- 
ernists, whose principal motivation is to reinterpret the Quran and suzna 
in light of modern conecns and prevailing international norms. 17 

Mir’s typology is useful at a very general level for distinguishing dif- 
ferent approaches, motivations, and even substantive conclusions on the 
meaning of jihad in madern times. But very few writers fit neatly into 
one category or the other, even in large part. For example, Mir considers 
Mawdidi representative of the neo-classical position, for his goal is to in- 
fuse Muslims with a proper appreciation of jihad following the “false” in- 
terpretations rendered by earlier apologists. Yet, another of Mawdiidi’s 
stated motivations closely resembles those of the very apologists he de- 
cried, namely to refute Ithe false assertion of Orientalists that Islam was 
spread by the sword. At the same time, his views on the justifications and 
aims of jihad are hardly|distinguishable from those of many modernists. 

One thing that unites apologists, neo-classicists, and modernists is the 
very modern need to justify the resort to war. i 

Mawdidi opens a//thad “4 al-Islam by asserting that “the first prin- 
ciple of the law upon which human society rests is that life is sacred.” !8 
No social intercourse is possible without this principle, and thus all societ- 
ies require governments to protect life by maintaining order and punish- 
ing offenders. But the role of religion, he writes, is to impress upon people 
the intrinsic value of life, so that life will be honored and safeguarded 
even in the absence of government. 19 

In Islam, Mawdidi argues, the importance assigned to protecting life, 
and the enormity of taking innocent life, is indicated in numerous Qur’anic 
verses and Prophetic Aaa/t#. Yet the prohibition on shedding blood is 
qualified by the Qur’anic injunction which reads: “Do not slay the soul 
sanctified by God, except for just cause” (6: 151; 25: 68). Mawdiidi com- 
ments in /a/him a/-Qurjan that what is meant by “just cause” is 






three cases. . . embodied in the Quran whereas two additional cases 
have been stated by, the Prophet (peace be upon him). The cases 


j 


1 Mustansir Mir, “Jihad in Islam,” in 7he jihad and /ts Times, ed. Hadia Dajani-Shakeel and 
Ronald Messier (Ann Arbor: Center for Near Eastern and North African Studies, University of 
Michigan, 1991), 117-22. 

18 Mawdiidi, a-/i4dd f a/-Islim, 23. 

19 Thid., 24. i 
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mentioned in the Qur’an are the following: (1) That a man is con- 
victed of deliberate homicide and thus the claim of retaliation is es- 
tablished against him. (2) That someone resists the establishment of 
the true faith so that fighting against him might become necessary. 
(3) That someone is guilty of spreading disorder in the Domain of 
Islam and strives to overthrow the Islamic order of government. The 
two cases mentioned in the Hadith are: (1) That a person commits 
illegitimate sexual intercourse even after marriage. (2) That a Mus- 
lim is guilty of apostasy and rebellion against the Muslim body-poli- 
tic. Except for these five reasons, slaying a human being is not 
permissible, regardless of whether he is a believer, a protected non- 
Muslim /@4/am/) or an ordinary unbeliever. 


The duty to take life in cases where it is warranted, Mawdiidi con- 
cludes in a&/-/ihéd f al/-Js/am, is as strong as the normal obligation to save 
life. For if anything is more precious than life, it is the upholding of truth 
and justice /Zagq/ which makes life meaningful.21_ As individuals may 
justly defend themselves against attack, even to the point of killing the 
attacker, so may communities defend themselves against threats to social 
stability, even to the point of eliminating the threat. Likewise, as soci- 
eties consist of recalcitrant individuals who resist the laws of the commu- 
nity, so humankind as a whole consists of recalcitrant societies who resist 
divine laws and thereby promote oppression /zu/z/, rebellion /ftna), 
and corruption //asgd).?3 Given the presence of such oppressive and un- 
just rulers or communities, Muslims must be constantly prepared for war. 

Hamidullah opens his discussion of Islamic conceptions of war by ob- 
serving that Muslims “think of war only as unavoidable, not as desired or 
to be sought after.” He consciously omits what he terms “any philosophi- 
cal or historical discussion of war,” but it is clear from the structure of his 
book, which begins with regulations on peaceful intercourse, that he con- 
siders war as the exception to the normal state of peace between Islamic 
and non-Islamic states. 4 

Like Mawditdi, al-Zuhayli begins his discussion with a lengthy consid- 
eration of the Islamic approach to war and peace. He acknowledges that 
war is a necessary aspect of human existence, one sanctioned by the Qur’an 
as a means of self-defense and preserving a just society. But, he argues, 
war is not something natural to human beings, as Ibn Khaldiin proposes in 
the Muqgaddima. Rather, it is contrary to human nature, which inclines 


20 Mawdtdl, 7#/Lin7 a/Quran, trans. Ansari, 2: 291-92. 
a Mawdūdi, a/-/rAdd 4 a/-Sslam, 32. 

22 Ibid. , 30-34. 

23 Ibid., 34-36. 

2% Hamidullah, Afussim Conduct of State, 162. 
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toward peace, for does not the Quran state that “War is prescribed for 
you, though it be hateful to you” (2: 216)?25 

Al-Zuhayli expands this point to the international level by positing that 
the Qur’anic vision holds peace to be the normal and universal state of 
human relations. The majority of medieval Muslim jurists who held the 
opposite view, he avers; arrived at their conclusion through strained in- 
terpretations of the Qurjan and suzna. For example, in order to justify 
their conception of jihad as an ongoing war to incorporate dar a/-harb 
into dgr a/-Islam , the majority held some 124 Qur’anic verses to have 
been abrogated by a single verse, the “verse of the sword” (9: 5). This was 
clearly a misapplication lof the concept of abrogation, al-Zuhayli argues. 
For abrogation requires some conflict between verses, and such is not the 
case with regard to the Qur’anic revelation regarding war. All the verses 
on fighting were revealed in the context of those who had persecuted and 
attacked the Muslims before they were ordered to be fought. 

What then do Mawdidi, Hamidullah, and al-Zuhayli consider to be 
legitimate grounds for yar? Here again all three authors are in general 
agreement, although their specific classifications vary. 

Mawdiidi continues |his discussion by dividing legitimate wars into 
two types. The first is defensive” war, which, he argues, is clearly en- 
joined by the Qur’an. But his reading of the Qur’an leads him to invoke 
the modern terminology’'of rights. Defensive war is justified in Islam, he 
writes, whenever hostile forces threaten the human rights /zasaa/ hugg) 
of Muslims: 


The Judicious Qur’an enjoins patience and forbearance in all mat- 
ters, but it does not jenjoin tolerating any attempts to wipe out the 
Islamic faith or the imposition upon Muslims of any other political 
order. It has forceful commanded that if anyone attempts to seize 
your human rights, commits oppression, expels you from legitimately 
occupied land, deprives you of your faith and conscience, attempts 
to thwart you from your religious life, disrupts your social life with 
the aim of forcing you away from Islam, then in response you should 
never show weakness and you should devote your utmost strength to 
repel this oppression. ?7 


As he wrote this passage, Mawdiidi was aware that prominent Muslim 
leaders, most notably the nineteenth-century reformer Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
had declared that jihad was unnecessary against an enemy, such as the 
British, who may deon Muslims of sovereignty but do not interfere with 


25 Al-Zuhayli, A(A4r a/-harb, 56-59. 
26 Ibid., 106-20. | 
47 Mawdidi, #//rhad f #/-[sldim, 55-56. 
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Muslim religious life.28 Mawdiidi responds by arguing that defensive 
war is necessary whenever any threat exists against the Islamic state or 
territories, not just when an enemy prevents the performance of religious 
duties. The threat may originate from within the Muslim body politic in 
the form of hypocrites, rebels, or ordinary criminals.*? Moreover, if the 
Muslims of a particular area are unable to defend themselves successfully 
against external attack or persecution, then it is obligatory //ærg Syn) for 
all Muslims in all lands to assist them. *° 

The second type of legitimate war, Mawdidi suggests, is what he terms 
“reformative” war. This type of war derives, he believes, from Islam's 
two inseparable goals, the first being to “command the right” /azar 4/-/- 
ma raf) that is, to invite people to accept the truth of Islam’s “religious” 
message. This appeal can in no way be pursued through coercion, and 
Mawdidi expatiates at length on the falsehood of Muslim and non-Muslim 
claims to the contrary. 

“Commanding the right” is linked, however, to “forbidding the wrong” 
[nahy an al-munkar), and it is this goal—Islam’s “moral/political” mission 
to establish a just social order—which is the basis for reformative war. 
The second mission can and most often must be pursued through coercive 
means because unjust and oppressive regimes are rarely overthrown ex- 
cept through forceful resistance. 3 

The moral duty to enforce God’s laws in this world is established, 
Mawdiidi argues, in the Prophet’s interpretation of “commanding the right 
and forbidding the wrong.” In the Meccan period of his mission, the 
Prophet’s weakness in the face of his enemies prevented him from resist- 
ing oppression and injury by resort to arms. In this period, commanding 
the right and forbidding the wrong were synonymous in terms of the means 
employed: verbal suasion. But when in Medina the Prophet acquired the 
means to resist forcefully, he fought not only in response to persecution, 
but also to establish an Islamic order. In Medina, according to Mawdidi, 
“commanding the right” diverged from “forbidding the wrong.” The former 
obligation remained one of peacefully preaching the Islamic faith, whereas 
the latter became one of “cleansing the entire world of strife and corrup- 
tion ftna and /asãa), whether the world consented to it or not.”*4 

Mawdidi acknowledges the historical linkage between war and the 
spread of Islam, at least in the initial expansion of the seventh-eighth cen- 


28 See Aziz Ahmad, /s/enic Afodernism in India and Pakistan. 1857-1964 (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1967), 31-34. 

23 Mawdidi, 2/-/Asd 4 #/-/s/#m, 70-77. 

3 Ibid., 57. 

31 Ibid., 164-65. 
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turies.°? Yet his lengthy discussion is vague on the moral import for mod- 
ern Muslims of this history. He suggests that Islam does not oppose inde- 
pendent national states.*; But because he situates the ethical basis for the 
expansionist jihad in the |Qur’anic injunction to forbid the wrong, we can 
only conclude that Mawdidi sees in theory no prospect of this jihad end- 
ing as long as human beings remain true to his rather bleak assessment of 
their nature. In reality, however, Mawdidi and the Jam&at-i Islami put 
the reformative jihad veny much on hold while they concentrated almost 
exclusively on defensive jihad in places like Kashmir and Afghanistan. * 

Hamidullah’s discussion parallels much of Mawdiidi’s. He categorizes 
lawful wars into (1) defensive, which may include preventive strikes; (2) 
sympathetic, by which he means intervention of the Islamic state on be- 
half of persecuted and oppressed Muslims living under non-Muslim juris- 
diction; (3) punitive, which includes wars against rebels, brigands, and 
apostates, or non-Muslims who have violated treaties; and (4) idealistic, 
which is his term for the expansionist jihad. Hamidullah emphasizes that 
this type of war is permissible only when peaceful means of propagating 
Islam have been foreclosed by a foreign power. This type of war emerges 
in Hamidullah’s account as a sort of zz/ssvon civilsatrice, bringing Islam’s 
higher principles of justice and equality to corrupt societies and thereby 
opening them up to the preaching of Islam, not to coercion of faith. This 
was the basis for the jihad waged by the Prophet and the rightly-guided 
caliphs, suggests Hamidullah, but it is unclear from his discussion what 
relevance he attaches to this type of war in modern times. 38 

Al-Zuhbayli outlines three types of legitimate war: (1) War against those 
who block the preaching of Islam, or against those who foment internal 
dissension and conflict. (2) War in defense of persecuted individuals or 
communities. Al-Zuhay i compares this type of war to cases of legitimate 
intervention, especially humanitarian intervention, allowed under inter- 
national law. (3) War to repel aggression against oneself and one’s coun- 
try.°” Although he holds that these grounds for war are not incompatible 
with principles of international law allowing resort to arms to repel ag- 
gression or oppression, al:Zuhayli also acknowledges that jihad’s purposes 
may not be reduced to categories employed in international law. Jihad 
cannot be classified as either “defensive” or “aggressive”. war if defense is 
understood as merely protection of one’s national boundaries. Islam’s call 


33 Ibid., 174-75. | 

4 Ibid., 146. 

35 See Masudul Hasan, Sayyed Abu’! A’ala Maududi and His Thought (Lahore: Islamic 
Publications, 1986), 185-96; and Seyyed Vali Reza Nasr, 7#e Vanguard of the Islamic Revolution: 
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to defend the right and repel injustice and oppression cannot be limited to 
any geographic boundaries. Jihad, he concludes, is su/ generis.” 

Regardless of the motivations for war, Mawdtidi, Hamidullah, and al- 
Zuhayli emphasize that war in Islam is always regulated by concerns for 
fighting and killing properly. Indeed, as they argue, the proper conduct 
of jihad has been an important concern of the Islamic approach to war 
from its origins. °? The Quran provides the basis for jus ia belo consider- 
ations in the first verse which transformed jihad from a nonviolent struggle, 
as it had been in Mecca, to a defensive war incumbent upon all able-bod- 
ied Muslims: “And fight in God’s cause against those who wage war against 
you, but do not transgress //7 ʻa Yadq), for God loves not the transgres- 
sors” (2:190). The transgression mentioned here is ambiguous; the verse 
could be referring to concerns of jus ad bellum. But throughout Islamic 
history, the verse has been interpreted as restricting as well the means 
that Muslim forces may legitimately employ in war. Indeed, until the 
nineteenth century, Muslim discussion of the ethics of war (adab a/-fharb 
or akh/ag al-harb) meant essentially acceptable strategy or tactics. 

The scope of Muslim discussion of proper conduct in war includes a 
broad range of issues relating to the treatment of persons and their prop- 
erty. In this discussion we will address only two broad questions that 
pertain directly to the ethics of saving and taking human life: Who ought 
to be saved and who may be killed in war? What means ought to be used 
to save life and which may be used to kill? 


Combatants and Noncombatants 


The idea of discrimination in targets was an early and important sub- 
ject in the medieval literature. As al-Zuhayli notes, it was a topic not 
entirely free from controversy. The majority of jurists agreed that certain 
categories of persons, especially women and children, should be protected 
from harm because the legal rationale /%/s/) for killing was the “capacity 
to fight and harm the Muslims.” In support of their position, they cited 
not only several Qur’anic verses on fighting, including “Fight in the way 
of God those who fight you. ..” (2: 190), but also many Prophetic Aadiths 
admonishing Muslim armies to spare noncombatants.” 

A minority argued, however, that the legal rationale for killing was 
lack of belief /4u/7/, and thus permitted the killing of all unbelievers. 
They based this view on the claim that the “verse of the sword,” “And 


38 Ibid., 124-26; a/ “/agat a/-duwaliya, 35-36. 
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when the forbidden months are passed, slay the unbelievers wherever 
you find them” (9: 5), abrogates other Quranic verses. In addition, the 
Prophetic Aadith, “I have been commanded to fight the people until they 
say “There is no god but God’ “ establishes belief and unbelief as the moti- 
vation for war.*! 

Because they accept the general reasoning of the medieval majority, 
Mawdiudi, Hamidullah, and al-Zuhayli generally concur on the treatment 
of combatants and noncombatants. Al-Zuhayli concludes his discussion 
by arguing, in accordance with his views on the grounds for war, that the 
majority position was clearly correct: women, children, and others who 
ordinarily do not take part in the fighting should not be killed. The Qur’anic 
verse 2: 190 is not abrogated but binding, and if we consider closely its 
wording, we realize that the imperative verb “fight” /g@/z/ belongs to 
the verbal form implying reciprocity /2/@/ a/-musharika), verbs that con- 
note action being done by more than one person. It must be read as “Do 
not fight anyone unless they fight you. Fighting is thus justified if you 
fight the enemy and the enemy fights you. It is not justified against 
anyone who does not fight the Muslims, and it is necessary [in this event] 
to make peace.” 4 i 

Al-Zuhayli rejects any notion of collective responsibility for war among 
the enemy population. He writes that “Islamic law does not consider the 
entirety of the enemy population as combatants (aufar/hin/. The com- 
batants are those who prepare themselves for battle directly or indirectly, 
such as soldiers—either officers or enlisted men—whether on land, the 
sea, or the air.” But al/Zuhayli’s definition of combatants is not limited 
to soldiers actually in the field, and includes the head of state, military 
leaders, and even military medical personnel and military postal carri- 
ers—all who direct or pe jae the war effort and prevent the early con- 
clusion of hostilities. such individuals may be targeted for attack by 
Muslim forces. “ 

Mawdidi opens his discussion by observing that because the purpose 
of war in Islam is not to annihilate or excessively injure the enemy, Islam 
establishes two principles for the conduct of war: “In war, only that much 
force that is necessary toj repel evil should be used, and this force should 
be used only against those ranks that are engaged in fighting or at the 
most against those from whom you fear some evil. All others should be 
safeguarded from the effects of war... ”* These two principles are famil- 


1 Ibid., 498- 99. 

Ibid. , 500-1. i 
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iar to just war theorists as proportionality of means and noncombatant 
immunity, although Mawdtidi’s discussion of the latter differs in some 
crucial ways from the modern just war notions. 

Mawdidi continues by stating that Islamic law divides enemy persons 
into two categories: combatants /24// g//a/) and noncombatants [gayr 
ahli gita)).© He defines combatants, in keeping with the medieval theory, 
as those who actually take part in fighting or hase who have the mental 
and physical capacityto take part in the fighting, i.e. all adult males. All 
adult males, Mawdiidi concludes, may be killed, whether they are actu- 
ally taking part in the fighting or not. How Mawdidi reconciles this view 
with his position that prisoners of war may not be killed is unclear. Per- 
haps he means to say that enemy soldiers in rout or retreating to regroup 
for another battle may be killed even though they are momentarily not 
engaged in combat. 

Noncombatants are defined as those who lack the mental and physical 
capacity to fight, or those who ordinarily do not fight. These include, 
according to Mawdiidi, women, children, old people, the sick, wounded, 
the blind, the insane, travelers, hermits, and religious functionaries. 

Hamidullah adds to Mawdidi's list peasants, traders, merchants, con- 
tractors, and others who do not fight and are indifferent to the effects of 
war.*” All of these people are protected from killing by Islamic law, 
unless they themselves compromise their immunity by directly participat- 
ing in the fighting or by aiding enemy troops. For example, if a woman 
spies upon Muslim forces, or an infirm person passes military information 
to the enemy, they may be killed. 48 

In spite of all efforts to spare noncombatants in war, some will of course 
be killed. Since the time of the medieval jurists, Islamic theory has ex- 
cused Muslim soldiers from culpability in such unintentional killing, what 
just war theory terms “double effect.” As Hamidullah writes, noncomba- 
tant casualties in the course of military operations where discrimination is 
difficult, such as night raids, are to be expected.*? And as al-Zuhayli 
notes, the possibility of separating combatants from noncombatants has 
become nearly impossible with the advent of total war and air bombard- 
ment. The loss of life that should ordinarily have been spared is, he con- 
cludes, one of the inevitable consequences of military necessity. 
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Permissible Tactics and Weapons 


The medieval legal approach to permissible tactics and weapons dem- 
onstrates a keenly practical bent. Muslim commanders must try to avoid 
unnecessary killing of enemy noncombatants, but if women, children, and 
others who are not engaged in the hostilities are killed as a consequence 
of military action, the fault lies with the enemy commanders who put 
such persons in harm’s way. In other words, the killing of enemy non- 
combatants at the hands of Muslim troops is self-incurred harm. 5! 

In a/ Alegat al-duwaliya, al-Luhayli observes that the medieval Avgaha” 
divided into two camps on the question of legitimate means. The first, 
including the Hanafis, Shafi‘is, and Hanbalis generally permitted all means 
required “to break the enemy’s strength, whether they are stringent or 
lenient. But the use of severity when more lenient means are available is 
reprehensible, because this is unwarranted corruption...” In effect, 
Muslim armies are “free in fighting to subdue the enemy to use any means, 
for example, weapons of steel /s//Z4 a/-abyad) and deadly agents, even to 
the point of poisoning the enemy with projected incendiaries and noxious 
gases...”°* The Shafi‘is and Hanbalis made one exception to this general 
permission: None of the enemy may be killed by burning, according to 
the adīt: “Do not punish a creature of God with the punishment of 
God."** Hanafi jurists appear to have been the most liberal in permitting 
rather indiscriminate tactics, including the cutting off of the enemy’s wa- 
ter supply, or rendering it undrinkable by poisoning it. In addition, they 
allowed firing enemy fortresses or inundating them with water. 54 

As for the Maliki school, al-Zuhayli writes that it did not give free 
latitude to overcome the enemy. Maliki jurists did not permit the firing of 
enemy fortresses, unless the enemy employed such means and the Mus- 
lims resorted to them in retaliation. In addition, the Malikis did not per- 
mit poisoning of the enemy, whether it was in the water, or through gases, 
or on arrows. ”» 

Al-Zuhayli is the only writer among the three considered here who 
discusses in any depth the issue of permissible means and weapons. 
Mawdidi's primary concern is to list the acts that Islam proscribes, and 
we shall consider these in the section on necessity. Hamidullah does 
discuss “acts permitted” in war, but he does so largely by listing medi- 
eval positions on a range of issues. He concludes that “it is very difficult 
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to give a comprehensive list of what acts are permitted. The general 
principle may help to a great extent that everything not prohibited is 
permissible.” 

Al-Zuhayli permits, on the basis of military necessity, some tactics 
and weapons which undeniably will yield civilian casualties and large- 
scale destruction. He argues, for example, that Muslims may attack forti- 
fied locations even though they know that women, children, and possibly 
even Muslim hostages will likely be killed. The Muslims do not intend to 
kill these noncombatants, but the enemy has made their protection im- 
possible by seeking refuge among them. This was the situation faced by 
the Prophet when he authorized the use of a catapult or mangonel during 
the siege of al-Ta’if.°” 

By invoking necessity, al-Zuhayli clearly seeks to limit the recourse to 
such means and to proscribe completely indiscriminate and irreversible 
weapons. On the issue of poisons, for example, he agrees with the minor- 
ity position of the Malikis that their use is prohibited. * 

Perhaps the most salient issue confronting modern Muslim writers is 
the advent of weapons of mass destruction. Modern chemical weapons, 
one may argue, are analogous to the medieval poisons and noxious gases 
described and permitted by most medieval writers—although of course 
the analogy is strained by the lethal qualities of the modern varieties. 
Biological and nuclear weapons pose altogether new challenges to con- 
temporary Muslim ethicists. To my knowledge, Mawdiidi and Hamidullah 
have not directly addressed the implications of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion for the Islamic ethics of war. Mawdidi writes only generally that the 
Muslims are obliged to develop and acquire all types of weapons as a de- 
terrent to possible enemy attack. The Quranic verse he cites in support 
of this position is the one generally cited by all Muslim scholars who ex- 
press an opinion on this topic: “And so prepare against them whatever 
force and war mounts you are able to muster, so that you might deter 
thereby the enemies of God” (8:60).°? 
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Al-Zuhayli is one of the few Muslim scholars to address this issue, but 
even he does not explore the full range of moral concerns raised by such 
weapons. He mentions briefly that Islamic principles do not eliminate 
the possibility of considering these weapons as permissible, but that they 
“do not accord with the principle of compassion which is the basis of Is- 
lamic law, or requirements of fairness in battle.”6 Muslims may develop 
such weapons as a deterrent against their enemies, but they should not be 
used first by Muslims, for as he writes, “they cause the destruction and 
death of those whom it is not permissible to kill, such as those not fight- 
ing, women, and the like.”®! Their use is conceivable only if deterrence 
fails, and the enemy employs them first. Muslims may retaliate with such 
deadly force as a final and necessary recourse (éir a/-dawa’ al-kayy, 
literally “the remedy that cauterizes” the wound). 

Thus, for al-Zuhayli, it would seem that weapons of mass destruction 
do not pose qualitatively different moral concerns than conventional weap- 
ons. He, like most Muslim commentators on this subject, does not probe 
the moral issues raised by deterrence, including the morality of threaten- 
ing to do what one considers so reprehensible, or those raised by the ac- 
tual use of such weapons, such as whether mass destruction may even be 
justified on the basis of reciprocity or punishment. 


Quarter 


One of the most important features of the Islamic ethics of war is the 
giving of quarter /amēn) to enemy troops or nonbelligerents. It was an 
important topic in the medieval literature, so significant, al-Zuhayli notes, 
that it belies the claim of the jurists that Islam’s international relations are 
predicated on war and not peace.™ The scope of ama exceeded the 
assurance of security on the battlefield; 27@7 could be granted to any 
foreigner originating from any territory—belligerent or not—by any adult 
Muslim for purposes of travel, residence, and trade within Islamic terri- 
tory. The amaēn thus given was binding upon the Islamic state. 

Our concern here though is with 27747 as an instrument for saving life 
in war. Muslims must always be inclined, writes Mawdtidi, towards peace, 
even in the midst of battle. The giving of quarter to the enemy soldier is 
an important means of furthering this goal. If any soldier lays down his 
arms and requests the security of his person, Muslims must grant him 
quarter according to the Qur’anic verse 4: 90: “Therefore if they with- 


60 Al-Zuhayli, 2 4/gat a/-duwaliya, 48. 

61 Al-Zuhayli, A/44r a/-farb, 789. 

62 Interview with Wahba al-Zuhayl!, Damascus, Syria, 2 January 1991. 
63 Al-Zuhayli, A¢Aér a#/-farb, 220. 
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draw from you and fight you not, and instead give you [assurances] of 
peace, then God has opened no way for you against them.” 

According to another verse (9: 6) the purpose of amaz is to allow the 
person given security /musta min) to hear the call to Islam. Mawdidi 
observes that “If they [who have been given ama] receive guidance and 
accept Islam, then that is the best outcome. But if their hearts do not 
open to Islam, then [Muslims] cannot kill them but must transport them 
safely to their own country.”™ 

Hamidullah points out that it is the act of requesting security that sepa- 
rates the zzusta min from ordinary prisoners of war. Amémay thus be 
extended to individuals or groups of soldiers who capitulate to the condi- 
tions offered by the Muslim commander. Azman may also be extended 
unilaterally by the Muslims, as when the Prophet declared an amnesty to 
the general population of Mecca upon entering the city. 


Prisoners of War 


The majority opinion among medieval jurists that noncombatants 
should not be killed did not establish, however, the absolute immunity 
from harm of noncombatants. According to most jurists, all of the pro- 
tected categories of persons are subject to the laws pertaining to prisoners 
of war. Though the majority held that they should not be executed, they 
could be enslaved, ransomed, or released. ™ 

The most contentious issue for the medieval jurists was the fate of 
able-bodied, male prisoners of war, who, though momentarily incapaci- 
tated by capture, posed a potential future threat if freed. The medieval 
laws were based upon interpretations of two Qur’anic verses: 


When you meet the unbelievers in battle, smite at their necks; at 
length, when you have thoroughly subdued them, bind a bond firmly 
(on them); thereafter (is the time for) either generosity or ransom, 
until war lays down its burdens (47:4). 


A second verse dealt specifically with the fate of some seventy prison- 
ers captured during the battle of Badr: 


It is not fitting for a prophet that he should have prisoners of war 
until he has thoroughly subdued the land. You look for the temporal 
goods of this world, but God looks to the Hereafter and God is ex- 
alted in might, wise. Had it not been for a previous ordainment from 
God, a severe penalty would have reached you for what you took. 


6 Mawdidi, #/-/thad f a/-/slém, 273. 
65 Hamidullah, Muslim Conduct of State, 209-11. 
6 See al-Zuhayli, A‘Aar a/-farb, 418-29. 
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But (now) enjoy what you took in war, lawful and good: But fear 
God, for God is oft-forgiving, most merciful (8: 67-69). 


The attempt to reconcile these apparently contradictory verses with 
each other, with other verses on war, and with the Prophet’s practice 
yielded a number of different rulings on the treatment of prisoners. Ju- 
rists of the Hanafi school held that the second verse overruled the first 
and thus limited the options open to the z4m to three: execution, en- 
slavement, or release as @hé/m/s. Some Hanafi jurists conceded that ran- 
soming for money or exchanging prisoners for Muslims held by the enemy 
were options available to the 47 in cases of necessity. The majority 
from other schools, however, held that the Muslim commander may de- 
cide according to the interests of the Muslims whether prisoners were to 
be executed, enslaved, ransomed, exchanged, or released. Thus, all the 
major schools of law held that execution of prisoners was an option avail- 
able to the 42am. They based this permission, writes al-Zuhayli, on (1) 
the claim that the “verse of the sword” (9: 5) had abrogated other rulings 
regarding male prisoners, (2) on instances where the Prophet had executed 
prisoners, and (3) on common sense which dictates that killing belliger- 
ents is most likely to bring war to a speedy conclusion.®” Only a minority 
of jurists prohibited altogether the killing of prisoners, and held that this 
was the policy practiced by the Prophet and his companions. ® 

Mawdidi, Hamidullah, and al-Zuhayli, like most contemporary writ- 
ers, reject the medieval consensus on this view while embracing the mi- 
nority position. Hamidullah’s presentation of this topic clearly strains to 
make the medieval 4“@4accord with current international norms. He cites 
Ibn Rushd as recording a consensus among the companions of the Prophet 
that a prisoner may not be killed simply for having undertaken hostile 
action against Muslims. If prisoners were executed, it was for reasons 
other than their belligerency. Later Hamidullah qualifies slightly his as- 
sertion that Islamic law prohibits the general execution of prisoners when 
he notes that Abii Yusuf permitted killing if the z4@z7 deemed it in the 
Muslim interest. Peremptory, battlefield executions are unlikely, 
Hamidullah suggests, because medieval law vests the decision to kill or 
not to kill prisoners in the 24 only, and not field commanders. © 

In &/fthad f al-Islam , Mawdidi also categorically states that “Islam 
prohibits the killing of prisoners of war.”” A full exposition of Mawdiidi’s 


67 Ibid. , 429-35. 

68 Ibid., 439. 

© Hamidullah, Afussim Conduct of State, 214-16. Al-Zuhayl! writes that the majority of 
jurists gave the final decision on the disposition of prisoners to the /77#27 as well as to his 
military commanders in the field. Their decision should be based on legal reasoning and not 
personal desire. Al-Zuhayli, Athar a/-harb, 431. 

T Mawdidi, #/-/44d 4 a/lslam, 249. 
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reasoning behind this claim is found in 7a/Aim a/-Quran. In his inter- 
pretation of verses 8: 67-69, Mawdiidi argues that the medieval jurists 
had falsely interpreted them to sanction the general execution of prison- 
ers. The verses can only be comprehended, he argues, if they are read in 
conjunction with verse 47: 4. Verse 47: 4 must be the “previous decree 
from God” mentioned in verse 8: 67 and not a later revelation as assumed 
by many Quranic interpreters.” Thus, the real subject of the latter verse’s 
disapproval is not the Prophet’s ransoming of prisoners, but the Muslims’ 
eagerness to collect spoils before sealing the victory over the enemy. The 
Qur’an’s legal judgment regarding prisoners, in Mawdidi's view, is that 
they must be either freed or ransomed in accordance with the more gen- 
eral prescriptions of verse 47: 4.” 

Al-Zuhayli proceeds in his argument by systematically refuting the 
medieval arguments permitting the killing of prisoners. First, on the claim 
of abrogation, al-Zuhayli argues that verse 47: 4 is binding and not abro- 
gated by verse 9: 5 because abrogation presumes some direct conflict be- 
tween verses. The two verses in question do not conflict with each other, 
as each deals with different aspects of fighting: The beginning of verse 
47: 4 pertains to the time before prisoners are taken; verse 9: 5 deals with 
on-going battle; and the end of 47: 4 focuses on the disposition of prison- 
ers. Muslims are offered only two choices in this matter, al-Zuhayli notes, 
freedom or ransom. 7? 

As for the Prophet’s practice and military requirements, al-Zuhayli ar- 
gues that the Prophet executed prisoners only in special circumstances 
and only when other means to prevent harm and injury to the Muslims 
were not available. These instances do not constitute general or binding 
legal precedents. They pertain to a time when the Islamic community 
was weak and in constant danger, as indicated by the wording of what al- 
Zuhayli considers to be the earlier revelation (8: 67): “... until you have 
subdued the land.” The second verse (47: 4) was revealed later, al-Zuhayli 
argues, to be the binding ruling on treatment of prisoners.“ He con- 
cludes that “killing of prisoners in Islam is closer to being prohibited than 
it is to being permitted. When it is permitted, it is a useful remedy in 
specific, special cases under extreme necessity, and not a general rule. ”7® 


71 Mawdāūdī writes in his interpretation of verse 47: 4: “This verse’s language and context 
make clear that it was revealed after the command to fight had been revealed, and before 
fighting had actually started.” It must have preceded, therefore, verses 8: 67-69, which by wide 
agreement were revealed after the first battle fought at Badr. Mawdid!l, 72/him al-Quran 
(Lahore: Idāra Tarjuman al-Qur’an, 1989), 5: 11 (The English translation by Ansari has not yet 
reached this chapter). 

72 Mawdidi, 7e/him a/-Qur dn, trans. Ansari, 3: 169-70. 

73 Al-Zuhayll, A¢Aar af farb, 435. 

74 Ibid., 436-38. 

75 Ibid., 440. 
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Necessity 


The language of necessity has arisen repeatedly in the course of our 
discussion. The idea of necessity /garvra) and the moral problems at- 
tached to it are familiar to Muslim theorists of war. As the well-estab- 
lished principle of Islamic jurisprudence states: a/darirat tubif 
al-mafzurat (necessity makes permissible the prohibited). In medieval 
law, it was generally applied to cases of imminent danger to the life or 
physical welfare of the individual or the community, such as in the lifting 
of dietary restrictions when faced with starvation.”© Applied to war, how- 
ever, necessity acquired a much broader scope than imminent destruction 
of an individual soldier or the Muslim community as a whole. It was 
invoked to legitimate normally prohibited actions in situations far less dire, 
meaning most often—though the conditions were seldom specified—sim- 
ply practical needs to attain victory or to remove exigencies such as the 
imminent defeat of Muslim forces in battle. 

Two justifications were usually offered for the recourse to arguments 
of necessity: first, public welfare of the Muslim community /mas/eha 
mursaląa) and second, reciprocity (mugéabala bi-/-mith/) for violations of 
Jus in bello perpetrated by the enemy. Al!-Ghazali offers in 2/Mustas/2 
one of the best-known invocations of mas/aha mursa/a in the context of 
war: When a dangerous non-Muslim enemy that threatens to overwhelm 
the territory of Islam and kill all Muslims uses Muslim captives as shields, 
it is permissible for Muslim troops to kill the Muslim captives as collateral 
damage in their attack on the enemy. The killing of the Muslim hostages 
violates a clear Qur’anic prohibition on taking innocent life, but in this 
case their deaths do not incur moral culpability because “ (1) it is a matter 
of vital necessity /azrira/, (2) it is a case of clear-cut certainty /gatiyya), 
and (3) its importance is universal /4u//vyva/.” Al-Ghazali’s invocation of 
necessity in this example involves the welfare of all or nearly all Muslims 
facing extinction; he clearly rules out the application of the same principle 
when a majority, even a large majority, confronts a similar situation. 77 

We should note that al-Ghazali uses this example to illustrate a point in 
jurisprudence; he is not addressing Islamic injunctions on war per se The 
rule he is illustrating is that appeals to public welfare can contradict clear 
injunctions in the Qur’an and swz@ only in cases of dire necessity. Other 
jurists who wrote specifically as interpreters of the law of war did not ad- 
here to such a high threshold when invoking necessity in war, especially 
where the Quran and swzza were silent or ambiguous. An instructive 


% Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. “TDariira.” 
7” Cited in Malcolm Kerr, /s/emyc Reform. The Political and Lega! Theories of Mubammad 
Abduh end Rashid Rida (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1966), 93-94. 
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example comes from al-Shaybani’s A7#@26 a/siyar al-kabir. Muslim troops 
may flood, fire, or bombard a city, even though they know women, chil- 
dren, and old people are inside, even to the point that Muslim hostages 
inside are killed. The justification is that “If the Muslims stopped attacking 
the inhabitants of the territory of war for any of the reasons [given], they 
would be unable to go to war at all, for there is no city in the territory of 
war in which there is no one at all of these you have mentioned.” War 
could be prosecuted by other, less dire methods, of course. But that does 
not seem to figure into al-Shaybani’s argument. The legal permission for 
employing certain means against the enemy does not change because of 
any moral concerns raised by the injection of noncombatants into the hy- 
pothetical situation. It is the enemy’s unwillingness or inability to safe- 
guard noncombatants that makes the enemy responsible for their deaths. 

Moreover, we should note finally that al-Ghazali as well as other me- 
dieval jurists were concerned with the welfare of the Muslims, not their 
foes, when considering exceptions to normal prohibitions. To continue 
the example from al-Shaybani: Muslim troops should avoid targeting Mus- 
lim hostages being used as shields by the enemy, and should aim “at the 
inhabitants of the territory of war.”” 

The principle of reciprocity was perhaps the more commonly invoked 
justification for necessary violations of normal prohibitions. Medieval 
writers found Quranic justification for reciprocity as a principle of jus ¿z 
bello in such verses as “If then any one transgresses the prohibition 
against you, transgress you likewise against him” (2: 194); “And fight the 
polytheists all together /4a//2/2n/ as they fight you all together” (9: 36). 
Both of these verses are in the context of the prohibition on fighting in 
the four sacred months. But by combining them with earlier Qur’anic 
injunctions on retaliating no worse than the original affront (16: 126-27; 
22: 60), medieval jurists adduced the general principle that reciprocity 
permitted the resort to rather indiscriminate methods if the enemy had 
initiated their use. Unfortunately, the moral justification for such per- 
mission is developed no further than the invocation of necessity. More- 
over, it disregards the fact that each of the Quranic verses permitting 
reciprocity are followed by admonitions for restraint and even forgive- 
ness as the better moral choice. 

Al-Zuhayli is one of the few contemporary scholars to grapple with 
the complex issue of justifying and limiting claims to military necessity. 8° 
He writes: 

78 Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybani, A726 a/-siyar al-kabir, trans. Majid Khadduri, 74e 
Islamic Law of Nations: Shaybani s Siyar (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1966), 
102. 

79 Ibid. 


80 See Wahba al-Zuhayli, Vaezarivst a/-darira alsharĵya: mugérans biloãnūn al-wad$ 
(Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1997). 
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In the arena of battle, the ends justify the means, according to the 
Islamic view. This does not mean that the desire for victory sub- 
sumes humanitarian principles, which limit [appeals to] necessity or 
military requirements, whether they relate to the methods of fight- 
ing and the destruction of enemy installations and military fortifica- 
tions, or to issues relating to enemy persons and the seizing of their 
property. ®! 


We saw earlier that al-Zuhayli, as well as Mawdūdī and Hamidullah, 
are willing to permit attacks upon areas where noncombatants are likely 
to die if military necessity requires it. So what limits on necessity do al- 
Zuhayli, Mawdudi, and Hamidullah posit? Hamidullah offers a list of cat- 
egorical prohibitions, the majority of which enjoyed near-universal support 
among the medieval /vgaha because they were grounded on strong Pro- 
phetic tradition and, one could argue, on fundamental principles of hu- 
manity common to most ethical systems. Mawdiidi and al-Zuhayli would 
concur with this list: Unnecessarily cruel means of killing, such as through 
burning alive, torture, and mutilation; killing of ambassadors or the tak- 
ing of hostages as shields against enemy attack; general massacre of the 
enemy following surrender; killing through treachery and perfidy, such 
as in violating oaths or grants of aman.®2 

This list is not extensive, and clearly much more work needs to be 
done in this area by Muslim ethicists. But in war, any #2 priory list of 
categorical prohibitions—if it is to be plausible—can seldom be longer. 


Conclusion 


One interesting aspect of Mawdiidi’s, Hamidullah’s, and al-Zuhayli’s 
works is that they make no attempt to place their thought within the con- 
text of modern Muslim thought on war and peace. Their interlocutors are 
either long-dead, the medieval “ga24a~ or non-Muslim, mainly Western- 
ers concerned with Islamic law and ethics. They do not seriously engage 
their fellow, contemporary Muslim writers. 83 

If we were to place the three scholars within the broader context of 
Muslim thought, we would find that the general agreement found in com- 
paring their ideas would extend to other contemporary interpreters. We 


81 Al-Zuhayli, #/ 4/agat al-duwaliya, 45. 

2 Hamidullah, Afuslim Conduct of State, 205-8; Mawdtidi, a//thad [F a/-/slam, 224-38; al- 
Zuhayli, A/4ar a/-farb, 500-7, and a/-A/ggat al-duwaliva, 45-71. 

88 Hamidullah briefly lists nineteenth- and twentieth-century Muslim works that preceded 
his book (pp. 30-31) and mentions English-language contributions to the field as they appear in 
the prefaces to the various editions of fusim Conduct of State. Al-Zuhayli refers only 
occasionally to earlier writers with whom he agrees, most notably Muhammad ‘Abduh and 
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may call this the modern scholastic consensus on the Islamic ethics of 
saving.and taking life in war. There are certainly voices outside the main- 
stream, particularly those of the so-called Islamic radicals or militants. 
But these voices have always been marginal to the Islamic discourse and 
they are becoming further marginalized over time. . 

With regard to the grounds for war, all three emphasize the rationale 
of defense: defense of one’s self and one’s nation, defense of others suf- 
fering persecution and killing, and defense of the right to call people to 
God’s message. All three go to great lengths to describe the early Islamic 
expansion as motivated by this last type of legitimate war—not by the 
desire to impose Islamic faith upon non-Muslims. And all three leave the 
import of this type of war for modern times rather ambiguous. 

With regard to jus in beño, all three enjoin discrimination between 
combatants and noncombatants, and the avoidance of excessive destruc- 
tion or cruel forms of military action. They all emphasize that wars should 
be fought with the goal of saving life as much as possible, and that killing 
in war is a means to repelling the original affront, not the goal itself. 

Mawdiidi’s, Hamidullah’s, and al-Zuhayli’s works are also indicative 
of the current gaps in the Muslim literature. Some of these gaps have 
been evident in the preceding pages, topics such as weapons of mass de- 
struction and the limits of military necessity. Other important topics, 
including terrorism, guerrilla insurgency, and accountability for violations 
of Islamic principles, have been absent from our discussion because the 
three writers—along with other Muslims—have yet to treat them system- 
atically. There is hope though that these gaps will be increasingly filled 
as Muslims continue to elaborate on the Islamic ethics of war and peace. 
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ISLAMIC ETHICS IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


The other papers in this collection are closely focused on particular 
ethical questions. My goal here is different. I aim to place Islamic ethi- 
cal discussions of abortion and war in comparative context by attempting 
to describe the broader landscape of Islamic ethics. I will begin by as- 
serting that three broad tendencies have had a shaping effect on Islamic 
ethical reflection.’ The first two are contraries: on the one hand, Islamic 
ethical thought demonstrates a tendency toward extreme theological 
voluntarism, and yet there is also a counter-balancing tendency to pre- 
sume that God’s commands are purposeful. The first would seem to deny 
any human role in knowing ethical values while the second would allow 
that role to flourish. As a result of the interplay of these two tendencies a 
third tendency arises: an ongoing tension over the respective importance 
of God's specific commands and His general will. This last tendency, I 
suggest, is especially critical to understanding modern ethical debates 
among Muslims. 

Each of these assertions requires support and elucidation: 

first, Islamic ethics tends toward extreme theological voluntarism. 
Voluntarism, sometimes also called the divine command theory, denotes 
an ethical system which holds that God alone defines the standard of right 
and wrong.* The issue raised by voluntarism was addressed by Socrates 
in his dialogue with Euthyphro: “Is the pious or holy beloved by the gods 
because it is holy, or holy because it is beloved by the gods?”3 On this 
question the voluntarist will differ from Socrates, arguing that good deeds 
are good only because God commands them, and evil is evil because God 
forbids it. The majority of Muslim jurists and theologians have tended to 
extreme voluntarism in this sense. 

The main religious alternative to voluntarism is a form of natural law 
theory: God reveals moral law to humankind, and prescribes obedience 
to it, but the moral law is intrinsically good. God’s command is merely 
prescriptive of what is, from a purely descriptive point of view, good for 


! I identify these as serdencres —nothing more. In no case should I be taken to mean that 
these are somehow invariable qualities of Islamic ethical activity. All of the characteristics I 
will outline admit significant exceptions; many of these I will note. 

2 William K. Frankena, 4¢A/cs (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1973), 28-29. Ethical 
voluntarism is sometimes also called theological subjectivism. 

3 Plato, 4uthyphroin The Republic and Other Works, trans. B. Jowett (Garden City, NY: 
Anchor Books, 1973), 435. 
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human beings.* The voluntarist, by contrast, holds that God’s command 
alone defines right and wrong, good and evil. Voluntarism may also be 
contrasted with teleological ethical theories in all their forms—including 
ethical egoism and utilitarianism. For a voluntarist the moral value of an 
act is quite independent of its consequences. God's command alone es- 
tablishes an act as right or wrong quite independently of any human judg- 
ment about resulting benefit or harm. Finally, although voluntarism is 
consistent with some forms of deontological ethics, voluntarists differ from 
many deontologists, including intuitionists, in their refusal to acknowl- 
edge intrinsic moral value in specific acts. From a strict voluntarist view- 
point, should God prescribe an act which appears evil, it would be right 
for human beings to do it. 

Voluntarism has been dominant in Muslim ethical theory, but not 
without contest. The voluntarist position seems to have only weak sup- 
port in the Qur’an,° and the alternative to voluntarism—that good and 
evil are independent of God’s command—was vigorously championed by 
the Mu‘tazila, a theological movement which flourished in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. The Mu‘tazila defended what Hourani labels an “objec- 
tivist” theory of ethics, exemplified by the following statement from ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar (d. 1024): 


Know that, if it is true that the doer of evil deserves blame for it, (if it 
is possible for him to guard against it), and that it is not for him to do 
it, and it is distinct from good which is for him to do and for which 
he does not deserve blame, then it [the evil act] must be distinct fram 
it [the good act] by an attribute /s//2/ by which it is eae charac- 
terized (“AAtassa bihg).® 


‘Abd al-Jabbar here demonstrates the connection of Mu‘tazilite ethics with 
one of the chief pillars of their theological system, the justice /. Sal) of 
God. If the doer of an action incurs reward or blame then the act must be 
intrinsically good or bad, else the justice of God is undermined. 

The Muttazilite ethical position has never quite disappeared, finding 
representation among Shi‘ite theologians and unlikely echoes even among 
Hanbalite scholars. The Hanbalite theologian, Ibn SAgil (d. 1119), for ex- 
ample, writes: 


4 For a brief summary of this theory in its most coherent form, see J. L. Mackie, 47//cs.- 
lnventing Right and Wrong (London: Penguin, 1977), 229-32. 

5 George Hourani, “Ethical presuppositions of the Quran” in Aessan and Tradition in 
Islamic Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), 23-48. 

6 Cited in George Hourani, /s/amic Rationalism: the Bthics of Abd al-/Jebbar (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1971), 62. 
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If the knowledge of good and evil through reason did not precede our 
knowledge of the revealed laws, the revelation’s severe reprimand 
and censure for an act would not be possible. They would be pos- 
sible only if there is in the revealed law a prior command to perform 
and act, but the act was avoided; or a prior prohibition of it but it 
was performed... All of the Koran’s censures are apprehended 
through reason; thus the revealed law censured those endowed with 
reason in which there is a prior knowledge of good and evil. And 
God said, “Bethink you: If the revelation is from God and yet you 
reject it—who is further astray than one in open feud (with the Lord)?” 
(41:52). This is censure for neglecting precaution against harm, and 
this belongs to the judgments of reason.” 


The Muttazilite position has also been revived among modern Muslim think- 
ers. Fazlur Rahman, for example, argues throughout his ethical writings 
that the primary purpose of revelation is to rekindle 4agwa which Rahman 
called one’s “inner torch.” The Qur’an, in its own words, is a reminder of 
the distinction between good and evil which is “ingrained” and “inlaid” in 
the human heart.® 

Yet these exceptions merely serve to cast into sharper relief the over- 
whelming tendency toward voluntarism in the Islamic ethical tradition. 
Indeed, Islam might be considered the defining case of ethical voluntarism.° 
Among most Sunni Muslim scholars, past and present, voluntarism has 
been an undisputed assumption of Islamic ethical theory, finding reflec- 
tion in Islamic credal formulations. 


We confess that the decision concerning good and evil wholly de- 
pends on Allah. For whoever should say that the decision regarding 
good and evil depends upon another than Allah would thereby be 
guilty of unbelief regarding Allah, and his confession of the unity of 
Allah would become invalid. !° 


Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) offers the following stark elaboration of the majority 
position: 


7 Ton ‘SAqil, A7#b 2/-/undn, 648. Cited in George Makdisi, “Ethics in Islamic Traditionalist 
Doctrine,” in 4¢4/cs in /s/am, ed. Richard G. Hovannisian (Malibu, CA: Undena, 1985), 57. 

8 Fazlur Rahman, Afsjor Themes of the Qur4n, 2nd edition (Minneapolis: Bibliotheca 
Islamica, 1994), 4 and 25. 

? While voluntarism was not unknown among Christian theologians it never gained the 
predominance that it held in Islam. Peter Damian (1007-1072), Duns Scotus (1266-1308) and 
William of Ockham (1300- ca. 1350) were voluntarists. Thomas Aquinas, however, represented 
the majority Christian position when he declared the position blasphemous. See Jacques 
Maritain, Afora/ Philosophy (New York: Scribner, 1964), 91. 

10 Waslyat AbI Hanifa, art. 6. Cited in A.J. Wensinck, Afus/im Creed (London: Frank Cass & 
Co., 1965), 126. 
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If God the Exalted had informed us that he would punish us for the 
acts of others... or for our own obedience, all that would haye been 
right and just, and we should have been obliged to accept it. H! 


As Ibn Hazm’s statement implies, and as Hourani points out, Muslim theo- 
logians, including al-Ash‘ari (d. 935), Ibn Hazm and al-Ghazali (d. 1111), 
did not shy away from the most extreme consequences of voluntarism: 
Should God have commanded theft and idolatry it would have been right 
for humans to commit them. !? 

Ethical voluntarism reinforces. and is reinforced by the general tenor 
of Ash‘arite theology, with its characteristic emphasis on the overwhelm- 
ing power and sovereignty of God at the expense of human freedom. In 
the words of a standard credal formulation: “Allah has created the crea- 
tures, who are devoid of power because they are weak and impotent, 
whereas Allah is their creator and their sustenance; as He says: ‘It is God 
who created you, who fed you, who, later, will cause you to die, and then 
will make you alive.” !3 Voluntarism accords well with such a view of the 
overwhelming power of the creator and the utter dependence of the crea- 
ture. Further, voluntarism grants to God complete freedom—He is un- 
bound by any external standard of good, evil or justice. 

The dominance of voluntarism as a foundational assumption of Sunni 
ethical theory has two corollaries with important ramifications for Islamic 
ethical reflection: First, voluntarism is often accompanied by a pessimis- 
tic view of the ability of human reason to make ethical judgments. As 
Jacques Maritain puts it, voluntarism bases the moral law on “A kind of 
divine despotism... decreed and imposed without reason by the Celes- 
tial High Command.”!* Thus voluntarism seems to encourage a rather 
bleak view of the ability of human reason, unaided, to distinguish good 
and evil. If God alone defines good and evil, then good and evil can be 
known only through revelation—reason is at worst helpless, at best de- 
pendent. According to Ibn Hazm, “It belongs to the intellect only to un- 
derstand the commands of God the exalted and [to understand] the 
obligation [or necessity] /ww7Z/ of avoiding transgression in cases where 
eternal punishment is to be feared.”!° Of course, such a negative view of 
reason as a means of discovering the moral law established by God is not 
a necessary corollary of voluntarism, for the question “How do we know 


1 Ton Hazm, &//isa@/ 7-mila/ wa-lahwe wa-n-nihal, 5 vols. (Cairo, 1890-1903), 3:92. 
Cited in Hourani, Xeason and Tradition in {slamic &thics (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985), 174. 

2 Hourani, #egson and Tradition, 59. 

13 Wasiyat Ab! Hanffa, art. 12, in Wensinck, Afus/i7 Creed 126. 

14 Maritain, Afora/ Philosophy, 91. \ 

© Ton Hazm, “b4dm ff usil/ a/ehkam, 2 vols. ed. A.M. Shakir (Cairo, A.H.1346-7), 1:29. 
Cited in Hourani, Aessan and Tradition, 170. 
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right and wrong?” is quite separate from the question “What defines right 
and wrong?” But in point of fact, the two questions are often intertwined, 
and the voluntarist will tend to privilege revelation over independent rea- 
son and to distrust the latter as a source of ethical knowledge. Hence a 
second ramification of voluntarism, that is, the fostering of a particular 
form of scripturalism which prefers specific concrete cases over general 
rules. We see this spelled out clearly in the jurisprudence of al-Shafil 
(d. 820) who refused to allow general rulings of the Qur’ān to abrogate 
specific traditions of the Prophet in the apparent fear that the whole of the 
tradition would crumble. Muslim jurists, Fazlur Rahman complains, have 
been extraordinarily reluctant to identify and extrapolate from broad ethi- 
cal principles in the Qur'an, giving preference instead to specific legal 
directives.!© This tendency may be seen as a corollary of voluntarism. In 
the face of the conviction that God alone is the author of good and evil 
and deep suspicion of independent reason the safe course is to stick with 
unambiguous commands of God, extended only by carefully circumscribed 
analogical reasoning in the form of gjys. Hence the deep suspicion with 
which many Muslim jurists viewed 72 +y—the use of “unbridled reason” in 
legal rulings. 


Ck 


It goes without saying that ethical voluntarism and its corollaries have 
had a profound impact on the way in which particular ethical questions 
are approached. A contemporary Muslim scholar, for example, makes the 
startling claim that “for Muslims abortion is not an ethical question. ”?7 
. By which he means, Muslims don’t have to “4z24 about abortion, they 
just go to the Qur’an and the Sunna to find out whether it is right or wrong. 
Within a voluntarist framework such logic is quite sensible. If God is the 
only sure source of knowledge of good and evil, then there is little need 
for ethical reflection—rather, the only proper method in ethics will be to 
go directly to revelation. An insistence on beginning with the Qur’an and 
Sunna faithfully reflects a basic assumption of Muslim ethical theory— 
that God alone defines right and wrong, hence sure knowledge of good 
and evil can only be gained through revelation. 

The question of abortion also illustrates the reluctance to extrapolate 
from general rules which I pointed out above—a reluctance which has led 
to some confusion among modern ethicists. The classical sources would 


16 Fazlur Rahman, “Law and Ethics in Islam,” in 4¢4vcs ¿n /s/am, ed. Richard G. Hovannisian 
(Malibu, California: Undena, 1985), 3-15. 

17 E.g. Abul Fadl Mohsin Ebrahim, “Abortion” in Or/ord Sncyclopedia af the Modern 
Islamic World, 4 vols. ed. John Esposito (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995) 1:17-19. 
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seem to offer a general rule with potentially wide application: Auman 
life—marked by ensoulment—begins only 120 days after conception. This 
position has vague support in the Qur’an, is explicitly spelled out in hadith 
and finds direct legal application for inheritance, the determination of blood 
money in case of injury leading to miscarriage, and in burial rites. There 
is remarkable agreement that human life begins at 120 days gestation. 18 

Yet in evaluating abortion Muslim jurists have made little apparent 
use of this principle. At the conservative end, most Malikites prohibit 
abortion absolutely. At the liberal end, Hanafites allow abortion before 
120 days but not without a justifiable reason. And there is marked varia- 
tion among jurists as to the period after which abortion is akin to mur- 
der, some holding to 120, others to eighty, still others to forty days. 
Moreover, there is a unanimity on the moral status of abortion which 
seems to have little if any connection with the question of ensoulment: 
Regardless of whether the fetus is defined as human, both before and 
atter 120 days, abortion is classified as a morally blameworthy act. Clearly 
the principle of ensoulment never became a central concern in assessing 
the morality of abortion. 

The landscape I have painted so far is rather bleak: Islamic ethics is 
shaped by voluntarist assumptions, and a strictly voluntaristic ethics would 
seem to exclude moral philosophy and restrict ethical method to the ex- 
traction of specific rules from revealed sources. If I rested the case here I 
would be guilty of grave distortion, however. We must immediately qualify 
this picture by acknowledging a counter-balancing tendency in Islamic 
ethics, that is, vo/untarism tends to be mitigated by a presumption that 
God's commands are purposeful, 

A strict scripturalism which demands direct and specific commands of 
God on any given moral question would seem a natural consequence of 
voluntarism. But scripturalism clashes head on with the Islamic pre- 
sumption that God’s will extends to every area of life and every field of 
action. The ideal outcome of Islamic ethical and legal activity is knowl- 
edge of the moral status of 2// acts, real or potential. Hence the principal 
tool of ethical judgment for Muslims is the classification of actions into 
five ethical categories, the so-called 2442m a/-Ahamsa: 
necessary (wajib, tard) 
recommended (mandi) 
indifferent /uah) 
blameworthy /aakrih) 
forbidden /Zaram/) 


oe DNS 


‘® Basim Musallam, Ser and Society in [slam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1983), 57. 
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Every act can, in theory, be placed in one of these categories, and such 
knowledge is the great ambition of Islamic law. 

But such totalitarian ambitions render a narrow scripturalism unten- 
able. Fazlur Rahman makes the point very simply: “First, Muslims be- 
lieve the Qur’an is the Word of God. Second, they believe the Qur’an 
contains actually or potentially, the answers to all the questions of every- 
day life. Since the questions are infinite, the Qur’an must contain the 
answers potentially. To get actual answers requires the exercise of mind 
and spirit.”!° It is this effort to find actual answers which Rahman cor- 
rectly identifies as the proper sphere of Islamic ethics. If God's will was 
perfectly clear in all cases, ethical reflection would be quite unnecessary. 
If God’s command was arbitrary, ethical reflection would be impossible. 
Islamic ethical reflection is possible and necessary even in the face of 
extreme voluntarism because (1) Qur’ān and Sunna do not provide trans- 
parent solutions for every conceivable problem, and (2) God’s will is pre- 
sumed to be purposeful, so that human reason, in dependence upon 
revelation, can discern rules and apply them. 

Hence Islamic voluntarism is nof arbitrary. God defines good and 
evil, but He may be reasonably assumed to be predictable in his judg- 
ments. He is w2/Ke/y to command an act one day and forbid the same 
act the next. It is not impossible that He may do so but it is not His 
general pattern. What this means is that there is a regularity in the will of 
God which allows for extrapolation from the known commands of God to 
new cases. Thus rules derived from revelation can be presumed to hold 
in relevant circumstances and may be extrapolated to new circumstances. 

In classical Islamic legal theory the method by which legal and ethical 
rules were to be derived from revealed sources was given general defini- 
tion in the science of usiz/ 2/-g4, and given specific application through 
analogical reasoning /g/yas/. QOvsyas is a narrowly circumscribed method 
by which the s#4oza/e (Wa) of a particular divine command was identi- 
fied and applied to an analogous case. So, to cite a stock case, the prohibi- 
tion on wine may be extended to other intoxicants by identifying the 
rationale for the prohibition as the effect of wine: it impairs reason and 
thus jeopardizes obedience to the divine will. Since other intoxicants have 
the same effect they are also prohibited. Q/yas reflects the assumption 
that God’s commands are purposeful, and that their underlying purpose 
may at least in some cases be discerned by reason. Yet at the same time, 
the rules restricting the application of g/yasreflect a deep fear of allowing 
reason to get out of hand. 


19 Fazlur Rahman, “Law and Ethics in Islam,” 14. 
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Islamic ethics, as we have discerned it so far, has the structure of a 
deontological system grounded in and restricted by theological voluntarism. 
Ethical judgments are based on rules derived from revelation by carefully 
circumscribed methods. It should not come as a surprise, then, to find 
that the teleological arguments of secular western ethicists seem to find 
little support in Islamic ethics. Hence Vardit Rispler-Chaim finds con- 
temporary muftis oblivious to wrongful birth claims and strangely insen- 
sitive to quality of life issues when it comes to judging the moral status of 
abortion. Genetic defects and even rape do not override the presumption 
against abortion for most Muslim ethicists. Viewed in the broader context 
of the Islamic ethical tendencies we have so far discussed, it is quite clear 
why. The whole notion of a “right not to be born” arises from teleological 
assumptions which seem quite alien to the voluntaristic and deontological 
tendencies of Islamic ethical theory. A right not to be born presumes a 
form of utilitarianism which makes “happiness” or a “worthwhile” life the 
goal of ethical action. A life empty of such happiness is not a life worth 
living. Viewed in this light it is unremarkable that Muslim jurists have 
little use for such claims. (Although there are important exceptions, as 
we will have occasion to point out below.) The overwhelming tendency in 
Islamic ethics favors a system where right and wrong, good and evil are 
quite independent of the results of particular actions zz 447s “fe Actions 
are either good because God says so (the Ash‘arite voluntarist position) or 
simply good in themselves (the Mu‘tazilite position), but in neither case 
does goodness or evil have any necessary connection with particular ends 
in this world. Moreover, the notion of a life not worth living fits badly 
with a purposeful, creator God. The same logic that underlies the Islamic 
prohibition of suicide applies here: If I am forbidden from judging my 
own life worthless, it would seem strange to judge another’s life worth- 
less. Muftis are understandably reluctant to make the determination that 
a life, once begun, is not worth living. Human judgments about such 
matters are unreliable; the commands of God alone are to be trusted. 

But although Islam seems to provide infertile ground for teleological 
arguments based on a human evaluation of good and bad ends in this life, 
the presumption that God’s commands are nevertheless purposeful leaves 
the door open for a teleological argument of another kind: Ethical action 
is that which results in the greatest eternal good for the individual and 
for humankind. The promise of divine reward and the threat of punish- 
ment thus encourage a kind of utilitarianism where the utility of an act is 
measured not by temporal goods, but in relation to eternal goods as de- 
fined by God. 

Such teleological tendencies are perhaps nowhere so evident as in the 
ethics of war. Indeed, the Islamic justification of war would seem to rest 
squarely on teleological assumptions, for, as Richard Martin suggests: 
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Islam is self-consciously a universal missionary religion that seeks to 
restore humankind to its original condition in the seed of Adam, the 
condition in which all of humankind testifies to its submission to 
Allah... Until the final condition. .. has been restored, Muslims must 
struggle, make effort žad) in the Path of God against the forces of 
deception and unbelief.” 


The idea of struggle is thus central to the Islamic ethos. Of course, 
struggle need not be violent. In fact the notion of struggle has a wide 
semantic range: the so-called ‘greater //42c’’, that is, the struggle of the 
soul against unbelief (Aad an-nafs), the struggle of the pen (Aad bit- 
qalam), and the struggle of the interpreter of revelation /74ad) are all 
part of the general struggle against unbelief in the world. But while struggle 
is not necessarily violent, neither is violence excluded as a legitimate 
part of the human struggle against evil. Indeed, given the intractability 
of evil, the necessity of violent struggle must be assumed. Thus the 
justification for war would seem to rest on broadly utilitarian grounds: 
War is an unavoidable tool for bringing about the ultimate good of restor- 
ing humankind to a proper and primordial state of submission to God 
and establishing justice. 

This perspective on the ethics of war may be usefully contrasted with 
the Christian ethical tradition. In Christian ethics war tends to be ap- 
proached with trepidation. Far from being seen as a sign or means of 
God’s justice, it is often viewed a symbol of the brokenness of the world, 
of the “not yet” nature of the kingdom. Thus Christians must justify 
violence, and it is in this effort that Christian discussions of jus ad bellum 
are rooted.?! But Islam, in its traditional sources (the Qur'an and the 
prophetic tradition), requires no special justification for war. War is pre- 
sumed as a legitimate means of struggle in the world—not the means of 
first resort, but nevertheless a legitimate means of turning the world back 
to obedience to God. 

Moreover, treatments of war in Islamic sources make blatant appeals 
to ethical egoism as an inducement to participation in violent struggle: 


Not equal are those believers who sit (at home) and receive no hurt, 
and those who strive and fight in the cause of Allah with their goods 
and their person. Allah hath granted a grade higher to those who 
strive and fight with their goods and persons than to those who sit (at 


2 Richard Martin, “The Religious Foundations of War, Peace and Statecraft in Islam” in /us/ 
War and Jihad, eds. John Kelsay and James Turner Johnson (New York: Greenwood Press, 
1991), 96-97. 

21 E.g. “Faced with the fact of attack on the innocent, the presumption that we do no harm, 
even to our enemy, yielded to the command of love understood as the need to restrain an 
enemy who would injure the innocent.” National Conference of Catholic Bishops. 7#e Che/euge 
al Peace. God's Promise and Our Response (Washington, DC, May 3, 1983), 37. 
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home). Unto all (in Faith) hath Allah promised good; but those who 
strive and fight hath He distinguished above those who sit (at home) 
by a special reward. (Qur'an 4:95) 


For the Qur’an, then, there is greater ethical danger in neglecting 
struggle than in killing in the course of it, and the promise of reward for 
martyrdom appeals unabashedly to the self-interest of those who struggle 
in the path of God. Martyrs avoid all those stages of the after-life that 
Muslims most dread, proceeding directly to paradise without passing go, 
so to speak. And once there they enjoy attractive benefits. Hasan al-Banna? 
provides the following modern restatement of the appeal of martyrdom: 


Brothers! God gives the 72724 that is skilled in the practice of death 
and that knows how to die a noble death, an exalted life in this world 
and eternal felicity in the next. What is the fantasy that has reduced 
us to loving this world and hating death? If you gird yourselves for a 
lofty deed and yearn for death, life shall be given to you.... Know, 
then, that death is inevitable, and that it can only happen once. If 
you suffer it in the way of God, it will profit you in this world and 
bring you reward in the next.” 


The utilitarian underpinnings of the Islamic justification of war thus 
seem quite striking. War is justified at the macro level as a means of 
bringing humankind into proper relation to God, and at the individual 
level as a shortcut to paradise. And while such utilitarian tendencies are 
circumscribed, their impact is nevertheless clear in the evolution of Mus- 
lim attitudes toward the conduct of warfare. 

The presumption that God’s commands are purposeful thus mitigates 
voluntarism at two levels: First, in the field of jurisprudence, the pur- 
posefulness of God's will allows for the systematic, albeit limited, extrapo- 
lation of general rules; Second, the purposefulness of God’s will seems to 
open the door to utilitarian tendencies which are at odds with the volunta- 
ristic and scripturalist assumptions of Islamic ethical theory. 

This last observation leads directly to our third and final characteristic 
of Islamic ethics, that is, that /s/eawc ethical reflection displays an ongo- 
lag tension over the respective importance of God s specific commands 
and [fis general wif or, in other words, a tension between scripturalist 
absolutism and a sort of theistic utilitarianism. 

This tension is clearly evident in the case of war. While the broad 
justification of war may be utilitarian, the theoretical rules for warfare are 
often not. The norms governing warfare—its legal prerequisites, lawful 


2 Hasan al-Banni’, Ave tracts of Hasan Al-Banna (1906-1949): a selection from the 
Majmīst rast al-lmdm alshahid {Hasan a/-Banng? trans. Charles Wendell (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1978). 
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means, treatment of prisoners and noncombatants—tend to rest on ap- 
peals to scripture and tradition, particularly the conduct of the Prophet. 
Thus 224d may be declared only by a legitimate Caliph, warfare cannot 
commence until the enemy has received a summons to Islam, and certain 
actions—killing of hostages, mutilation, torture—are prohibited absolutely 
regardless of any benefit which might accrue. Utilitarianism and 
scripturalist absolutism are in tension. 

The tension between God's specific commands and God’s general pur- 
poses is most evident, however, in the application of three interrelated 
principles of Islamic law which have been widely invoked both in classi- 
cal and modern juridical literature: necessity /ggrira), public interest 
(maslafa), and equity /rstihs#n). These principles are blatantly utilitar- 
jan. They are invoked to promote a good which would appear threatened 
by absolute adherence to the revealed command of God or to prevent an 
evil which is likely to result from such adherence. Application of mas/aha 
in particular presumes the priority of God’s general purposes over his spe- 
cific commands, thus providing a means of tempering scripturalist abso- 
lutism. So, according to al-Ghazali: 


We mean by maslaha preserving the purpose of the law, and the 
purpose of the law for man is fivefold: the preservation for them of 
their religion, soul, intellect, offspring and property. Whatever in- 
cludes the preservation of these five elements is a mas/zha, What- 
ever dispels these elements is a cause of damage whose repulsion is a 
maslapa, ”? 


The application of 7as/24a@ so defined would have far-reaching conse- 
quences; in fact, however, mas/a24a was applied cautiously. The stock 
example, also given by al-Ghazali, is the use of Muslim prisoners as hu- 
man shields by an enemy. In such a case potential harm to the entire 
Muslim community overrules the specific prohibition on killing Muslims 
and makes it lawful for the Muslim army to kill such prisoners. The prin- 
ciple of necessity, garra, similarly overrides an otherwise absolute com- 
mand. Hence the presumption against abortion is only overridden by an 
appeal to necessity. Abortion may be allowed, according to the Hanafites, 
if the mother’s life is in danger or in the case where a nursing infant would 
likely die if the pregnancy is carried. 

In these examples both garira and mas/afha are closely circumscribed, 
limited to cases where human life would be endangered or the whole 
Muslim community threatened. Nevertheless it is clear that these prin- 
ciples allow significant departures from normal rules established or de- 


3 Al-Ghazali, Mustas/¥ min Wm a/-usii/ (Cairo: Tijariyya, 1937), I: 140. Cited in Hourani, 
Resson and Tradition, 163. 
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rived from scripture. They suggest that appeal can legitimately be made 
to principles 4g4er than the plain sense of scripture and Ager than 
rules derived through g/yas. This has a tempering effect on Islamic eth- 
ics. Rules are assumed to hold, but are prevented from becoming tyranni- 
cal because they are subject to suspension in deference to a higher principle. 

The resulting combination of scripturalism and utilitarianism is an 
unstable mixture, however. On the one hand the principles garīra, 
maslahaé, and istihsén hold a powerful attraction for those concerned with 
the adaptation of Islamic ethical norms to meet modern conditions. On 
the other hand, they are potentially too powerful, threatening to under- 
mine scripture-based norms. As Fazlur Rahman points out, “The trouble 
with these principles is in the difficulty of applying them well and avoid- 
ing arbitrariness.”** Consequently Rahman, like many modern Muslims, 
is ambivalent about their application. This tension between a scripture- 
based voluntarism and a utilitarianism which appeals to broad principles 
of justice and public good is, I would suggest, the great challenge facing 
contemporary Muslim ethics. Therefore it should come as no surprise 
when we find that questions about the principle of necessity, its proper 
application and its limitations, prove to be at the cutting edge of contem- 
porary Muslim ethical discussions of both abortion and war. The problem 
of defining the place of darra, maslaha, and istisanis, to borrow Mackie’s 
phrase, the open frontier of Islamic ethics.” 


South Hadley, Massachusetts DANIEL BROWN 
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Hezbollah: Born with a Vengeance. By Hata Jaser. New York: Columbia University Press, 1997. 


Hala Jaber's lasting contribution is her ability to treat Hizbullah’s formidable Islamic move- 
ment not as an Iranian import but rather as an indigenous locally-nurtured and internally-justified 
development in Lebanese Shi‘ite society. In the biographies and social makeup of Hizbullah’s 
fighters and “human bombs,” emerges the image of a frustrated social group pushed into mili- 
tancy at the hands of governmental neglect, class tensions, aggressive Western policies and 
Israeli expansionism. Amidst that, we witness the growing formulation of an ‘authentic’ ‘Is- 
lamic’ order as a solution to problems of state and society. Perhaps the sections that carry the 
greatest import in this work are those that deal with the socioeconomic history of southern 
Lebanon, the forced migration of Shi‘ites from the rural south to the impoverished urban quar- 
ters of Beirut, and the consequential radicalization of Shiism under circumstances of economic 
instability, marginal governmental support, and systematic Israeli aggression in the South. What 
had been clinically termed by the Israeli political apparatus as the ‘security zone’ of Lebanon, 
was but the embodiment of the villages and livelihood of thousands of Shiites with suppressed 
opportunities and future, gradually pushed out of their lands. 


The author presents a complex and multifaceted image of Hizbullah as a party and a player in 
the Lebanese political system. She depicts the early phase during which the party alienated 
itself from its people by attempting to enforce a strict adherence to a scripturalist, legalistic 
definition of faith and ritual thus pronouncing a unified dress code for women, banning the sale 
of alcohol in shops and restaurants, prohibiting entertainment parties, dancing and loud music. 
But Hizbullah was quick to recognize the limitations of its strict revivalist tone and attempted to 
modify its political agenda by co-opting leftist, popular and labor union demands for equity, 
redistribution of wealth, and economic sufficiency. In the same vein Hizbullah’s leadership 
played down its grand objective of founding an Islamic republic, revealing its accommodation 
of the multi-confessional character of Lebanon, the Christian ‘other,’ and the balance between 
the Iranian and Syrian alliances in the Middle East. In reality, however, Hizbullah did not 
abandon this idea which remains the ultimate and most central goal for its movement. In the 
meantime, it articulated themes of anti-imperial opposition, dilemmas of capitalism and com- 
munism, decadence of Western society, and the liberation of Islamic territories occupied by 
Israel. Jaber vividly presents Hizbullah’s effective utilization of popular culture and events of 
great symbolic value for Shiites, especially the ‘Ashura ceremonies and the social activities at 
the Husayniyyas. The party of Hizbullah invested a collective effort at replacing governmental 
organs, thus extending financial support for education, housing, and general expenditure for 
their members and sympathizers. They also devised a method of collective contribution to a 
‘resistance fund’ that was to defray the cost of damage and loss of human life caused by the 
massive assaults of the Israeli army on southern villages. We are also led by Jaber into the 
administrative functions of the party, and the noteworthy incorporation of the s47# council to 
oversee all military, political and social matters. 


Jaber’s valuable work needs, however, to be sensitized to a number of issues that could im- 
prove its arguments. First, the author needs to avoid value-laden and often inadequate labelling 
of Lebanese Shi‘ite society as ‘backward’. Second, she needs to avoid the all-too-familiar and 
oversimplified analysis of the political and ideological exchange between the Palestinian and 
Shiite resistance movements in Southern Lebanon, as one of fated antagonism and animosity. 
Different phases need to be acknowledged in the Palestinian-Shi‘ite Lebanese relationship and 
the assimilation of the Palestinian experience and its paradigms of resistance by revolutionary 
Shfism. Last, we need to acknowledge the anti-hierarchical character of Shiite clerical leader- 
ship even in the aftermath of the Iranian revolution in 1979. It is doubtful whether the clerical 
authority of the ‘Shiite International,’ to use Chibli at-Mallat’s term, had formally designated or 
recognized an exclusive Shite Supreme Exemplar (marji i tagid or maria a/-taglid) at any 
one time, as the authoritative post that Jaber extended to Ayatollah Khomeini. 
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On the whole, Jaber’s efforts are commendable as she takes us on a captivating journey into 
Hizbullah’s world as a political organization, a militant social movement and a recent partici- 
pant in Lebanese parliamentary politics. 


University of Akron RULA JURDI ABISAAB 
Atron, Ohio 


The Succession to Muhammad: A Study of the Early Caliphate. By WILFERD MADELUNG. 
Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1997. 


Professor Wilferd Madelung of Oxford has long been a major contributor to the scholarly 
interpretation of Islamic intellectual and religious history in the formative centuries of their 
development. His first major work, Der /mam a/-Qisim b. Jbrăhim und die Glaubenslehre 
der Zaiditen (1965), remains a masterly detailed study of early intellectual and religious trends 
ranging from the Mu‘tazilah to various traditions of Shil thought. The distance from that early 
investigation of Muslim doctrinal history to the present work seems quite far—first, in that the 
dense German academic style of the youthful work seems far removed from the flowing narra- 
tive of the present one, save in a similar resoluteness about detail; second, in that the reader is 
here enmeshed not in dissection of doctrinal developments but in what Madelung himself de- 
scribes as “narrative history” which “carries its own momentum and dictates its appropriate 
ways of presentation” (xi). Specifically, one finds oneself moving deliberately amidst the politi- 
cal events and personalities of the first quarter-century of the young, post-prophetic Islamic 
community. The one thread that links this and the early work is a shared if differently focused 
concern with Shii traditions. 


For this sweeping narrative, Madelung has labored long with the Arabic sources and the 
“classical” Western Islamicists before and after the turn of the century — Lammens, Wellhausen, 
De Goeje, Goldziher, and especially Caetani. Though he also relies where appropriate on con- 
temporary historians of early Islam, he eschews the penchant of the most radical of these for 
the “wholesale rejection as fiction” of the “narrative sources” for early Islam. Insisting instead 
upon judicious use of those sources with both imagination and a constant view to their biases 
and to the personalities and affiliations of the actors involved, Madelung takes us in the first 
third of the book through the policies, actions, and principle concerns of the first three caliphs 
and their contemporaries before concentrating upon the events of ‘Ali’s “counter-caliphate of 
Hashim” in the final 215 pages of text. Seven brief excursuses on various early issues and 
sources, followed by a bibliography and detailed index, complete the volume. 


What may surprise is the degree to which this work embraces the task of sifting the anec- 
dotal, often conflicting reports of the early sources, extrapolating motives, intuiting intentions 
and plots, and in the end championing as “poetical truth” what reads like a traditional Shi‘ 
interpretation of primitive caliphal history: the immoral power grab and nepotism of the Umayy- 
ads; the pious, well-meaning, if inept, efforts of ‘Alf to keep the community together; and the 
machinations of figures such as ‘Aishah, Ibn al-Zubayr, and Mudwiyah. This is not a work that 
questions fundamentally the Arabic sources themselves; rather it assumes that one can work with 
them, amidst their conflicting agendas, to reconstruct—above all with “imagination” —both the events 
and the actors’ motives in the early Islamic drama, Whether or not Madelung’s assessment eventu- 
ally can be substantiated, his will certainly not be the final word about either the truth of the events 
or the sources for them; still, his book gives us a readable account of the earliest history of the 
Islamic Ummah that will take its place in the ongoing debate about that history. 


Departinent of Near Bestern Languages and Civilizations WILLIAM A. GRAHAM 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Politics Without Process: Administering Development in the Arab World. By Jam E. 
JrgisaT. Boulder, Colorado: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1997. 


The postwar period witnessed the failure of development efforts in much of the Third World. 
Inadequate political institutions and processes: have, at best, postponed and, at worst, prohib- 
ited the progress toward nation building, modernization, and development. The Arab states, 
which have excluded their citizens from participating in political processes, typify the gover- 
nance problem. The Cold War context and the superpowers’ motivations and actions are equally 
responsible for shaping the Arab world’s lingering perceptions and realities. 


In this book, which is based on field research, Jamil E. Jreisat addresses one central question: 
“Why have reform efforts [in the Arab world] not produced the anticipated results?” Jreisat 
focuses on elements such as leadership, ideology, and the institutional capacity of the state. 
Such a focus, he contends, must contain the analysis of “offices, positions, rules and proce- 
dures, programs, and systems of coordination and control as well as a variety of relationships 
and networks of social behavior” (20). 


After examining a wide range of perspectives on development in the book’s introduction, 
Jreisat points out that the processes of national development and administrative reform are 
intertwined. This is why, he notes, bureaucracy remains a primary unit of analysis in any new 
development thinking. He argues that determining the outcome of reforms requires investigat- 
ing offices and the power they assume, the processes by which decisions are implemented, and 
a variety of structural and behavioral elements that affect such policy processes (17-18). To lay 
out the book’s main thrust, Jreisat writes that “genuine development is based not on a priori 
economic assumptions but on empirical understanding of local political, administrative, and 
economic realities” (18). The key to this new development thinking, he continues, is “transpar- 
ency of public decisions, availability of information, and accountability of public officials and 
institutions as well as their conscious respect of human rights and values” (18). 


Chapter two highlights two ideological groups that have had an important but negative bear- 
ing on the Arab states’ political-administrative processes: (1) secular nationalists and socialists 
and (2) Islamists. While the secular nationalists’ conception of socioeconomic development 
remained imprecise, vague, and short of a recognizable strategy or plan of action, the concep- 
tion of the new Western colonialists—that is, Britain and France—fared no better for the region's 
development. The contemporary nationalist movements (the Bath Party, Nasserism, and the 
Arab National Movement) failed to effect modernizing programs and to develop institutional 
processes that were widely recognized by the Arab people. Nationalist influences led to no 
accountable institutional governance, causing “a momentous disillusionment in the performance 
of modern Arab nationalism” (41). 


Chapter three discusses the failure of public policy. Here the author examines a whole host 
of administrative and bureaucratic dysfunctions, which have severely hindered the implemen- 
tation of development plans. These include mismanagement of capital, waste of human resources 
(especially women’s rights), and the absence of professional management. Also, he investigates 
several nonadministrative problems that have complicated development in the Arab world. These 
include, among other things, population growth, urbanization, political setting, military costs, 
and the burden of public debt. Arguing that public policies have failed to frontally address 
these burdensome influences, Jreisat posits that the problems of development and reform in 
Arab society are not totally economic or cultural; rather, they are, to a substantial extent, caused 
by poor public policies. 

Chapter four draws on examples from eleven Arab countries: Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia, Tunisia, Sudan, Bahrain, Qatar, United Arab Emirates, and Yemen. This chapter offers 
a specific and authentic account of the components of various reform programs and their ex- 
pected outcomes. In all these countries, points out Jreisat, “professional expertise and ethics are 
missing in public agencies that make daily decisions affecting the lives of citizens’ (89). It is, he 
continues, a sad but undeniable fact that “at the end of the twentieth century there is still no 
Arab state that enjoys continuous constitutional rule, a competitive party system, free press, 
and supremacy of citizens’ power” (89). Reform and development in the Arab world suffer 
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from a lack of leaders “who have the capacity to manage transformational change and from an 
inflexible political context that prohibits any serious attempt at such fundamental change” (90). 


Chapters 5-7 provide case studies as well as a comparative analysis of Egypt and Jordan. 
These studies represent common managerial problems as well as public officials’ lack of ac- 
countability. Jreisat makes a compelling case in these chapters: corruption is widespread and 
undercuts the credibility of public authorities. 


Chapter eight turns to the issue of political Islam and governance. Jreisat argues that Islam- 
ists appear to be the only viable political movement to lead the opposition to current Arab 
regimes given the demise of the Marxist camp and the disarray of Arab nationalists (160). Pro- 
viding opposition, he warns, is different from the art of governance. Islamist doctrines and 
ideologies are often presented in the form of general policy statements with dubious practical 
relevance: “Islamist doctrine has not been defined proficiently to identify the type of state Is- 
lamists seek, the political and administrative institutions they require, or the public policy 
processes they will employ” (162). To be sure, Islamists’ ability to “handle the challenges of 
sustained management of the state is in doubt” (163). Hence Jreisat advocates an alternative 
approach: “a secular, reformist, liberal, and democratic state that also embodies moderate Is- 
lamist principles” (165). After examining the flaws of the Islamic state, banking system, and 
management, Jreisat settles for an unusually brief conclusion in a chapter whose chief mission 
is obviously to falsify the Islamist paradigm. He concludes that Islamists have failed to articu- 
late the operative variables of a viable state, either because they are uncertain or in disarray 
about what the Islamist state ought to be. 


In chapter nine, the author rehashes the importance of oil as a critical strategic asset in the 
Arab state. This chapter’s discussions, especially those relating to rentier states and the absence 
of democracy, offer no new ideas. Saudi Arabia, the most extensive welfare state of the Arab 
world, Jreisat notes, may not be able to continue its past or current performance. Far from 
being novel, this chapter appears somewhat disjointed from the flow of the preceding discus- 
sions. In a rather cautionary note, which is irrelevant to the chapter’s theme, Jreisat welcomes 
a grassroots challenge against the rentier states: “The history of the region indicates that politi- 
cal leaders do not voluntarily curtail their excessive powers or willingly allow honest 
representation of the common interest” (199). 


Chapter ten attributes the Arab world’s economic marginalization in the world trade to the 
fundamental defects in policy making and policy implementation. The Arab world, Jreisat ex- 
plains, has suffered the consequences of the wars (e.g., Arab-Israeli wars and the Gulf War), 
internal conflicts (as in the cases of Lebanon, Sudan, and Yemen), and lack of vision throughout 
the twentieth century. Today, structural adjustments in the Arab world face serious setbacks. 
For one thing, they run counter to the welfare state functions. For another, they are not a 
genuine attempt at political liberalization. Jreisat castigates the Arab world’s leaders for being 
inept in dealing with the forces of globalization. His criticism, however, is unfair given the 
vagaries of today’s globalized markets. The recent Asian economic crisis and global economic 
slowdown show that even the most able Asian ruling classes have proven incompetent to mas- 
ter the new global forces for which there may well be no real solution. 


To the extent that the failure of privatization and structural reforms can be blamed on non- 
economic factors like institutional leadership, the author's call for a paradigm shift rather than 
piecemeal change is warranted. Nevertheless, his analysis tends to underestimate the problems 
caused by neo-liberal globalization, at least in the short to medium run. He emphasizes the 
importance of political choice at the expense of structural constraints. The core element of such 
a paradigm shift, Jreisat insists, is a redefined Arab state, which is based on (1) unmistakable 
political accountability and effective professional managerial capacity, (2) investment in human 
capital, (3) inter-Arab economic integration, and (4) participation in the global integrative forces. 


In the final chapter, Jreisat revisits the book's key arguments: (1) that “all substantive changes 
begin and end at the top of the political pyramid” (223); and (2) that conspicuous deficiency of 
Arab national development is the absence of meaningful efforts to forge a civil society. Using a 
similar argument to explain the absence of democracy in the Arab world, Jreisat correctly points 
out that such an absence can be accounted for by more than cultural characteristics; it is prima- 
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rily an outcome of certain political and economic factors. A brief discussion at the end of this 
chapter underscores the importance of the historical constraints and external intrusions that 
have counteracted normal processes of change in the Arab world. 


The book represents a competent neo-institutional analysis of the Arab world, although it 
places more emphasis on the political-administrative failures than on societal and structural 
constraints. It is, nevertheless, a genuine attempt at bridging the divide between institutional- 
ism (political system and state) and developmentalism (political and socioeconomic forces). 
Arguably, factors such as incompetency and corruption are key to any understanding of the 
Arab world’s development failures. These parameters alone, however, provide inadequate ex- 
planations regarding the interaction between culture and context. Softies Without Frocessis a 
powerful account of the state of Arab affairs despite the fact that it accords a low profile to the 
global context within which the Arab world has struggled to carve its own path. The book 
offers a genuine critique of the Arab states and makes an earnest plea for a much-needed para- 
digm shift, while at the same time warning against “the currently fashionable cursory tinkering 
with the system—called re/orm ” (244). Several decades of economic and political failures in 
the Arab world have taught the Arabs that the best way to move forward is to establish the rule 
of law, political accountability, and democracy. In critically probing the challenges facing the 
Arab states and people when taking such a route, this volume makes a valuable contribution to 
the existing literature on democratization in the Middle East and North Africa. 


Quinnipiac College MAHMOOD MONSHIPOURI 
Hamden, Connecticut 


Indian Muslims Since Independence. By Omar KuaLmi. New Delhi: Vikas Publication House, 
1995. 


Omar Khalidi of M.I.T. writes about Indian Muslims as an insider, a native of the former 
princely state of Hyderabad where he was educated initially. Yet he displays the objectivity of 
an outsider and his grasp of modern social science methods and concepts shows his subsequent 
western training and residence. The book is a revision of his doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Wales. 


The author essays to give in eight chapters a dispassionate, scholarly description of the third 
largest Muslim community in the world, after Indonesia and Pakistan, all three of which tend to 
be overlooked by specialists on Islam and the Arab Middle East. After a brief and not very 
theoretical or comparative introduction in which he narrows his focus further to the Urdu- 
speaking Muslims of North India and the Deccan, where Muslim rulers held sway for seven 
centuries, Khalidi plunges into the sensitive topic of Hindu-Muslim relations: communal riots. 
He sets forth a typology of communal violence and provocatively locates India in the same 
category, “inter-societal violence that does not threaten the state,” as the pogroms of Nazi Ger- 
many and Bosnia. After dismissing the proximate causes such as Hindus playing music before 
mosques and Muslims slaughtering cows, he leans to a mixture of economic (destroy business 
competitors) and political (terrorize or punish Muslim voters) explanations for the riots, leaving 
the reader to wonder why class solidarity has succumbed to religious identity even in the indus- 
trial cities of India. 


There follows in chapter three the most original and valuable contribution on “Muslims in the 
Indian Economy.” His focus on the interior regions which Muslims once dominated leads him 
initially down the well trodden path of charging discrimination against Muslims in the post- 
independence civil service as well as army and police recruitment. But unlike others, he does 
not neglect the Muslim peasantry, artisans and industrial proletariat for whom these middle 
class careers are largely irrelevant although a few of them now qualify for “Other Backward 
Caste” preferences. These Muslims are held back also by their aversion to modern vocational 
education and their inclination instead for traditional Islamic schooling for the boys. Here his 
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exclusion of the non-Urdu speaking, chiefly Gujerati, Tamil and Malayalee, business communi- 
ties of coastal India causes him almost to ignore one of the few bright spots for the Muslims of 
India. However, the recent spread of communal violence to the South (e.g. Coimbatore) jeopar- 
dizes even this area. 


The following related chapters on “Muslim Educational Backwardness” and “The Urdu Lan- 
guage and Muslim Identity” cry for comparison with other minorities both inside and outside 
India, particularly the Irish, Jews and overseas Chinese who have been much name adaptable 
while preserving their group identities. 

Finally, Khalidi investigates the question, seldom asked by either Muslim or Hindu writers, 
what are the Hindu majority’s views and attitudes towards and demands upon the Muslim mi- 
nority? And secondly, what various political strategies have or might Muslims adopt in response? 
Perhaps these chapters might better have come first in the book to set the stage for particular 
policy problems. In apparent distinction to the goal of the Nazis in Germany towards Jews— 
expulsion and extermination— the “Hindutva” forces in India, the Sangh Parivar, at least pub- 
licly aim only at the.forced assimilation of all indigenous Muslims and conflict arises over the 
desire of most Muslims to maintain their religio-cultural identity. 


Regarding alternative strategies, Khalidi discounts too readily the non-partisan pressure group 
method, so effective for American Jews. Perhaps this stems from a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of lobbying in American politics. Secondly, he dismisses the ‘nationalist’ Muslims in 
the Congress Party as unrepresentative ‘show boys,’ and wistfully hankers for a return to re- 
served legislative and civil service seats for Muslims, if not separate electorates. Thirdly, he 
accords more credibility than this reviewer would to the strategy of forming their own political 
party which has been effective (at great cost in riots) only where Muslims enjoy local majorities 
as in his own Hyderabad (the Majlis Ittihad-ul-Muslimin), Kerala (the Indian Union Muslim 
League) and, he might have added, Kashmir (the National Conference), but which has failed 
elsewhere (the Muslim Majlis of Uttar Pradesh). In this analysis, he does not even mention, 
fifthly, the possibility of “joining the enemy,” like Jewish neo-conservative Republicans in the 
United States. The Bharatiya Janata Party cabinet now has two Muslim members! 


Khalidi’s clear preference for cultural pluralism is currently fashionable in the United States 
(‘diversity” and “multiculturalism”) just when the Hindu majority in India has been moving in 
the opposite direction toward assimilation (“Indianization”) of minorities. The price of indi- 
vidual if not group survival may be a greater degree of accommodation to Indian nationalism. 
In this connection one of the few errors in the book is to confuse Nehru’s opposition to separate 
electorates and to religion in general (153) with a “dismissal of Muslim culture” (231) of which 
he was an admirer. More practical is Khalidi’s advice to Muslims to become computer literate 
(119) and “outside the political arena to begin networking with trade unions, professional orga- 
nizations, non-Muslim religious leaders, social workers and voluntary organizations of all types” 
(233) in order to build up the cross-pressures within the majority community which sometimes 
protect minorities. 


The author’s thorough bibliographies at the end of each chapter put the lie to Barbara Metcalf’s 
assertion in the Journa! of Asian Studies (November 1995) that the study of Indian Muslims has 
been neglected among South Asianists. 


State University of New York at Albany THEODORE P. WRIGHT, JR. 
Albany, New York 


Militarism in Arab Society: An Historiographical and Bibliographical Sourcebook. By 
JOHN WALTER JANDORA. Westport, Connecticut and London: Greenwood Press, 1997. 


This is a small, but widely ambitious, source book of Arab military history. Its principal goal 
is to provide scholars and students of Arab and Islamic history with a comprehensive and de- 
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tailed list of sources that cover Arab military history from the pre-Islamic period to the present 
time. In order to'do so in a systematic manner, Jandora divides his project into two sections: an 
introduction in which he outlines the theoretical framework of, and the difficulties encounter- 
ing such survey. The three parts of the second section are further subdivided into chapters, 
each dealing with a specific historical period, and each consisting of an overview introductory 
essay and a list of sources. 


In many respects, this is a highly useful contribution to the under-served field of Arab mili- 
tary history in particular and to world military history in general. Until recently, the only 
bibliographical study of Islamic military history available to the English reader was Muhammad 
Naeem's Muslim Military History: A Preluninary Bibliography (Islamabad: Islamic Research 
Institute, 1985), which attempts to cover the military contributions of the different Muslim peoples 
rather than the Arabs only. But though Jandora’s ethnocentrically based approach can be some- 
how convincingly argued, one should not understand the Arabness of the middle Islamic military 
history in literal terms. During most of the ‘Abbasid and the whole of the Mamlik periods, 
although the military cultural milieu in the area known now as the Arab 7as4/7g was predomi- 
nantly Arab, and the Arabs were still in control of the Caliphate seat, the military machine was 
largely derived of Persian, Turkish, Circassian or Kurdish elements. 


By adopting a chronological approach, Jandora’s bibliographical survey covers the pre-Islamic 
Arab military history, the Prophet's battles, the Islamic civil war, and the Islamic conquests. He 
then dedicates a chapter to the structure and development of the ‘Abbasid and the Fatimid 
military machines, and another chapter to the Islamic-Crusade struggle, together with the Mamlik 
military contributions. In the final part, the book deals first with the modern period, in which 
there is a special focus on Muhammad ‘Al's military achievements, the Saudi expansions in the 
Arabian peninsula, the Arab revolt during World War I and the military formations of the post- 
Ottoman Arab states. The Arab-Israeli conflict, from the 1948 war to the Palestinian uprising, is 
the subject of a separate chapter. The book concludes with a brief survey of the regional con- 
flicts in the Arab East, from the Yemeni civil war to the Gulf war. 


In terms of its comprehensiveness, although meant to be limited to sources available in Euro- 
pean languages, this is a book of mainly English sources. While Jandora acknowledges his debt 
to Naeem’s pioneering work, he fails to mention Gorkis ‘Awad’s Masadir a/-Turath al-Askari 
Snd a/- Arab, 3 vols. (Baghdad: the Iraqi Scientific Academy, 1981-1982). ‘Awad’s bibliographi- 
cal study contains not only a massive list of Arab military sources, but also more than 8&9 
English source materials of the Arab military history. Stil, throughout the book, one woud 
notice that some important materials are missing from the lists of sources. Of special signifi- 
cance to our understanding of Mamluk military history and the Arabo-Islamic archery is Shihab 
al-Sarraf's Ph.D. Thesis, “L’Archerie Mamluke,” presented to the University of Paris in 1989, as 
well as his other published works, none of which is referred to in Jandora’s survey. More seri- 
ous, however, are the principal concepts upon which the author bases his project, and through 
which he sees the relevance of studying Arab military history to our times. 


From the first page of his introductory essay, Jandora makes it clear that his book is more 
than a straightforward bibliographical study, but rather an effort “to establish a framework and 
define the limits for a study of war in the Arab East.” He then goes on to make two sweeping 
statements. First, although it is safe to assume that the Arabs have military traditions, “it is not 
safe to assume that the Arabs have military history, particularly as it is written in the West.” 
The reason behind this phenomenon—Jandora maintains—is the absence of Arab-Islamic mili- 
tary writing in the European sense. It is therefore possible for pre-modern times “to reconstruct 
the what but not the how of the Arabs’ military achievements.” Second, “the contemporary 
Arab society is in some sense militaristic.” The militaristic nature of the contemporary Arab 
society is the result of not only the interference of modern armies in governmental affairs, “but 
also the glorification of past military achievements and martial feats in literature, art, song, 
official propaganda, and other media.” This statement should not be taken lightly, for the topic 
of militarism is suggested by the author to be the unifying theme of his survey. 


European military history as we know it today is obviously a modern phenomenon. The 
diversified and developed forms of history writing, which we now take for granted, existed 
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neither in the early Islamic experience nor in pre-modern Europe. In fact, as Islamic history 
proceeded, the writing of military history evolved as an independent pursuit. This development 
is clearly exemplified in the Ayyibid Imäd al-Din al-Asfahani’s a/-Falfh a/-Qudst in al-Fatp al- 
Maqadrsi, But even in earlier periods one can always find some invaluable and detailed interest 
in the historiography of war and battles. The history of al-Tabari is certainly an excellent ex- 
ample. It is, nevertheless, true that early Islamic historians were less inclined to go for as much 
detail in recording Islamic military campaigns and battles as in describing the state machine, for 
example, or the various episodes of internal power conflicts. We know more about Umayyad 
and early ‘Abbasid judges, their courts and the basis of their rulings than about names of army 
unit commanders, tactics of battles or the weapons deployed. Islamic history, including the 
history of Islamic conquests, was largely written by the lamg’, whose views of Islamic mili- 
tary expansion are still not exactly clear to us. It is at least clear that early Islamic historiography 
reflected a large degree of ambivalence towards the military achievements of the Umayyad 
state under which the second wave of Islamic military expansion was undertaken. 


By and large, however, Muslims, and the ‘ulam# in particular, saw conquest and victory not 
only as the result of superior tactics, courage and better employment of weapons and resources, 
but essentially as an act of God and the manifestation of His will. The act of war itself, contrary 
to Jandora’s assumption, was not glorified in the Islamic historiography. 


In the Arab mas/rig of the middle Islamic ages (late ‘Abbasid and Mamlik periods), state 
power resided in and was held by men of the sword. The ‘ulama’, who represented the core of 
men of the pen and the guardians of Sharf‘a, regarded themselves superior to the soldier class, 
despite the increasing involvement of the ‘ulam# in the education of the military and the devel- 
opment of an Islamic “science of war.” Even if we were to accept Jandora’s notion of militarism, 
it would be grossly non-historical to see the militarization of contemporary Arab societies as 
more than a recent phenomenon that is not universally shared by all Arab states. In general 
terms, glorification of past feats has become an integral part of the modern nations’ search for 
inner cohesiveness and self-affirmation. But one can easily see that the public imagination of 
the American people is more occupied with the exaltation of war and past glories than is the 
case in Saudi Arabia, although both states were founded by the sheer power of military expan- 
sion. In countries like Iraq, Syria and Egypt, one should, perhaps, look into the experience of 
national struggle against imperialism, the Arab-Israeli conflict and the patterns of socio-eco- 
nomic development, in order to understand the increasing militarization of the state and society. 


~ 


The flyaz College BASHEER M. Nari 
Nuneaton, England 


I am a Palestinian Christian. By Mirri Ranges. Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995. 


“You forgot the curtains. Please do not forget to take them down too and remove them,” said 
the old woman to the Israeli soldier after the soldiers robbed her of all her possessions. The 
household goods of the residents of the Palestinian village of Beit Sahour were being confiscated 
as punishment for organizing a tax boycott in their peaceful protest of Israel’s unjust occupation 
of Palestine. “Shamed and guilty, the soldiers left. At that moment the old woman had achieved 
dignity. At that moment the triumphant Israeli army had lost the battle.” Mitri Raheb, the 
pastor of the Lutheran Church in Bethlehem, narrates this powerful and moving story in his 
book / am a Palestinian Christan, an important contribution to today’s search for answers to 
the Israeli-Palestinian problem. 


Part one of the book provides an introduction to the history and religious background of the 
Palestinian-Christian situation. He reminds the readers that “The Middle East conflict is a po- 
litical conflict, not a religious one. Consequently no ‘pious’ solution, be it Jewish, Christian, or 
_Islamic is possible.” He affirms the important role of religion, particularly Christianity, in terms 
of mediating between Israel and the Palestinians and among Christianity, Judaism and Islam. 
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Historically, the Arab Christians have been mediators or bridges in bringing philosophy, medi- 
cine and science from Europe to the Middle East in the nineteenth century. Arab Christians 
“have teamed and mastered several Western languages (which served as) bridges linking the 
Palestinian Arabs with the West.” But their biggest challenge is to mediate between two peoples 
in conflict, the Jews and the Palestinians. 


If Palestinian Christians are to remain in their own land, and find in their religion ways to 
mediate these conflicts, they must develop a local Palestinian theology. One of the tasks of this 
contextual Palestinian theology is to search for a political solution to the conflict. Raheb writes, 
ʻI believe that a contextual Palestinian theology is an alternative both to escaping into religious 
fundamentalism and to discarding religion for secularism.” He believes that only a contextual 
theology is the best alternative to religious fundamentalism (Christian, Muslim and Jewish), 
and the answer to the “failure of secular ideas to create a just, equal and peaceful society” (43). 


In Part Two, Raheb proposes an exegeticat method to develop the liberative and reconciling 
theology from within the Palestinian-Christian context. A major task of developing this 
inculturated theology is how to reread scriptures as seen through the situation of the Palestinians. 
Raheb recalls the uncritical and ahistorical exegesis of some of his German theology professors 
which made him feel that the Bible which he considered to be “for us” had suddenly become 
“against us,” the Palestinian people. He said if such exegesis is applied today to Palestine, biblical 
concepts such as Israel as God’s elect people, the exodus, and the promised land, Palestinian 
Christians would certainly see themselves as victims of God's redemptive plan on behalf of 
others but against themselves. The key to a contextualized exegesis is the basic Christian insight 
that the God revealed in the Bible is the God of all nations. Biblical themes such as exodus, 
chosen people, and promised land must be read in the context of this inclusive relation to God, 
and not as claims by one race that God chose them against another. A rereading of scriptures 
should confront the issues of oppression and the unjust confiscation of the Palestinian lands. 


“Daher’s Vineyard” (Chapter 5) tells the story of the Daher family that has cultivated fruit 
trees on their land outside Jerusalem for almost 100 years. The Israeli settlers arrived to claim 
their land, citing the scriptures as evidence that it was given to them by God. This is a typical 
fundamentalist way of speaking about a promise of land that ignores history. In the story, the 
Daher family to this day is fighting for their land. For Palestinian families, to sell or give up a 
land amounts to a betrayal of their ancestors. In “Promise of Land” (Chapter 8), Raheb de- 
scribes how his people live under the oppression of another people of the “Book” who see the 
land as given to them by God. This land, according to Raheb, also “belongs” to the Palestinians. 
The irony here is that Israel, once delivered by God from Pharaoh’s bondage, has now assumed 
the role of Pharaoh. 


The Palestine Churches have been betrayed by their brother Christians from the West. They 
have sided with Israel and have become the other Pharaoh. Christians from the West spiritual- 
ize and romanticize the victories of Israel over the Arabs, and see the establishment of the state 
of Israel as a fulfillment of God’s promise to the Jews. For the Palestinians, Zionism is a cre- 
ation of European Christian Restorationists who believed that they might bring to pass the Second 
Coming of Christ by manipulating events and helping reestablish the nation of Israel. 


Others mythologize divine election and promise of the land for the children of Israel who were 
displaced by local inhabitants from their historic homeland. What Christians from the West 
ignore are the injustices suffered by Palestinian refugees and those who decided to stay behind. 
Raheb begs the West to understand what really happened in Palestine, and the ongoing 
oppression in Palestine. Because of their ignorance, they have injured and betrayed the 
Palestinians. 


Raheb’s book and Elias Chacour’s A/ood Brothers can serve as blueprints for a contextualized 
theology. Like Mahatma Gandhi and Martin Luther King, Jr., both draw from the Sermon on 
the Mount (Mt. 5-7) for inspiration and guidance on how to resist the evils of oppression. Raheb 
interprets the Sermon on the Mount by narrating the incident at Beit Sahour (Chapter 12). For 
Chacour, Jesus’ audience in his Sermon on the Mount consists of political fanatics, fundamental- 
ists, the Samaritans. His message, “A/essed are the Peacemakers. . ” is an exhortation to 
resist, a resistance that must be carried out through active nonviolence. “Blessed are those who 
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hunger and thirst for righteousness, for they will be satistted” is an appeal that the first step 
toward reconciliation is the restoration of human dignity. “Blessed are the Loo in spirit for 
theirs is the Kingdom of heaven” means God has already set out to fulfill his plan of grafting 
the Jews and Gentiles together into one Kingdom. 


Raheb concludes with a dream. “I have a dream of two peoples (Jews and Palestinians) who 
are not separated by a wall. I have a dream of two peoples who work closely together to. .. heal 
wounds of their members and citizens.” Raheb prays for reconciliation and sharing of Gad’s gift, 
the land of Palestine. “The land happens to be the homeland of two peoples. Each of them 
should understand this land to be a gift of God to be shared with the other. Peace and the bless- 
ing on the land and on the two peoples will depend on this sharing.” (80) God, in his goodness, 
will someday “raise a banner for the nations and gather the exiles of Israel; he will assemble the 
scattered people of Judah from the four quarters of the earth.” (Isaiah 11: 12) This means an end 
to the traditional erc/us/veness that the Jews alone are God’s chosen. God’s new Israel includes 
the Palestinians who also have been “grafted in” among God's chosen people of faith. 


frarttord SCMINELY RENATO OLIVEROS, SJ 
flarttord, Connecticut? 


The Agony of Algeria. By Martin STONE. New York: Columbia University Press, 1997. 


The- Algerian crisis has bewildered many analysts. Innumerable books, articles, and mono- 
graphs have been written since 1992, the year when the Algerian military canceled the second 
round of the legislative elections which the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) was poised to win. The 
violence that followed the cancellation of the elections and the banning of the FIS in March 1992 
almost resulted in the collapse of the Algerian state, especially between 1993 and 1995. How- 
ever, the institutionalization process initiated since the presidential election held in November 
1996 led to a relative re-legitimization of the state institutions and has provided a modicum of 
political liberalization. While the violence has claimed tens of thousands of lives, it did not 
succeed in ending political life or in muting a vibrant civil society. The press in Algeria is one of 
the best and most critical in the Arab and Islamic worlds. Furthermore, political parties and 
autonomous associations play an active role in everyday life and will certainly continue to do so 
once violence has ebbed. 


The recent massacres of innocent civilians have stunned the world due to the barbarity with 
which they were committed. The Muslim world found it hard to believe that Muslims could 
commit such atrocities in the name of Islam. The confusion has been such that many have come 
to question the real responsibility for the massacres. In Europe and the United States, the media 
and some analysts have even suggested that the government may be accountable for at least 
some of the massacres despite its denial and despite the testimonies provided by survivors who 
knew members of the Armed Islamic Groups who perpetrated those massacres. 


Although little known among academics specializing in Maghrebi studies, Martin Stone has 
observed Algerian affairs for many years. As a professional in Risk Analysis, his expertise could 
hardly be doubted. It should be said from the onset that this book is not aimed at a specialist 
audience. Basically, 74e Agany of Algeriais a narrative; the author does not—nor does he claim 
to—provide explanations for current bloodshed in the country. Stone, whose style makes read- 
ing the book quite enjoyable, offers the general public the background to the crisis. The first 
chapter provides a succinct overview of Algeria's history prior to independence. Although there 
is nothing new that specialists do not already know, Stone did remind the readers of the brutal- 
ity of French colonialism in Algeria and its impact on Algerian society. But, Stone also highlights 
the problems that appeared among Algerians themselves at the end of the War of National 
Liberation (1954-62). He does that in order to support one of his arguments earlier in the book 
that “issues left unresolved after Algeria won independence from France in 1962 were at the 
root of the country’s predicament in the mid-1990s,” what he oddly refers to as the “post-Chadli 
[Bendjedid] crisis” (3). 
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Again, while Stone does not offer any new understanding of Algeria, he does nonetheless 
present lucidly the difficulties the Algerian civilian and military elite faced in state—and nation- 
building. The story is rather well known: the military, because of the historical legitimacy it 
inherited from the War of Liberation, became the backbone of the Algerian state after indepen- 
dence. The single party, the Front de Libération Nationale (FLN), ruled unchallenged, although 
it never was the real power in the Algerian political system. Unlike the military institution, the 
Armée Nationale Populaire (ANP), which “despite the clannishness that existed within it, was 
one of the few institutions that had managed to transcend Algeria’s enduring factionalism and 
clientelism and develop as a ‘national’ entity,” (54) the FLN contained within it groups with 
antithetical ideologies. 


Martin Stone does an excellent job explaining the rise of the FIS as a protest movement, 
which succeeded in channeling the resentment that large segments of Algerian society—not just 
the Islamists—felt against a totally discredited regime. The FIS emerged at a time of economic 
hardship, especially for the poor segments of Algerian society. The FIS became highly visible in 
the period of liberalization (1989-91); it offered moral and financial support to the needy. Fur- 
thermore, Stone provides some persuasive explanation of the FIS victory by highlighting the 
various factors which helped mitigate the FIS electoral victories in the municipal elections of 
June 1990 and the legislative elections of December 1991. As he puts it, “the genuine Islamists 
were probably outnumbered by those motivated by despair at high unemployment and dire 
housing and living conditions—the so-called ‘economic’ Islamists—and the protest voters, and 
in real terms the FIS vote decreased between June 1990 and December 1991.” Whatever its true 
intentions, the FIS frightened the ruling elite and other societal groups. Whether it was for the 
preservation of their privileges or because they feared that the FIS would threaten the modern- 
izing accomplishments of the Algerian state, those opposed to FIS victory decided to annul the 
elections altogether. According to Stone, the FIS presented a genuine threat to women (jobs and 
dress code), to members of the old regime (people's tribunals), and to secular political parties 
(some pro-FIS imams promised to ban non-Islamist parties). 


Perhaps one of the most interesting chapters in the book is the one dealing with Islamist 
extremism and how both domestic and external factors inspired the methodology, and fash- 
ioned the structure, of the armed Islamic groups in Algeria. Stone makes the interesting—though 
not novel—point that the “mythicized experience of the war of independence and of the 
miuakidine who fought in it played a disproportionately large part in the psychology of Algeri- 
ans in the 1980s and 1990s.” He argues correctly that “Algerians had been taught from birth to 
believe that armed struggle is the most honorable route to achieving justice.” (179). This is true, 
and successive regimes in Algeria bear full responsibility for that. Indeed, regardless of the 
splendid diplomatic role Algerian revolutionaries played during the war of liberation, post-inde- 
pendence regimes always downplayed that role, glorifying and exaggerating instead the military 
aspect of the struggle. That one-dimensional explanation of the success of the war of indepen- 
dence is, in the opinion of this reviewer, greatly responsible for the lack of civility which the 
political parties show toward each other. It also accounts for the brutality of the conflict. 


Stone’s book centers on the failure of the state in Algeria to integrate Islam and the Berber 
identity. While his argument that the authorities failed to provide the state with a clear identity 
has some validity, his statement that “the country’s large Berber minority is one of the obstacles 
to an Islamist conception of Algeria” is rather grotesque, unless instead of Islamist conception 
he meant an Arabized conception. There is a tendency for outsiders to consider Berbers, espe- 
cially the Kabyle subdivision, to be somehow less Muslim and also more democratic. This is 
part of the colonial legacy which used this very characterization as a ploy to divide and rule. 


The author describes Algeria’s president, Liamine Zeroual, in a positive light, but he does not 
provide a rigorous analysis of the institutionalization process beyond the generalities one can 
find in journalistic reports. 

Martin Stone's 7ée Agony of Algeria is worth reading, especially for people who have little 
knowledge of the country. The smooth narrative that the author provides overshadows the flaws 


that one finds throughout the book. However, the major problem for the specialist is that one 
can recognize the analyses of many Algeria experts, but there is no direct attribution, Le., there 
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are no endnotes. Although no one would question Stone’s good intentions in providing an unen- 
cumbered reading of the book, authors whose ideas are articulated in the book may be distraught 
by this aspect of an otherwise interesting reference work. 


The American Graduate School of Internationa! Afanagement YAHIA H. ZOUBIR 
Glendale, Arizona - 


The Middle East: From the End of Empire to the End of the Cold War. By P.J. VATIXIOTIS. 
London: Routledge, 1997. 


P.J. Vatikiotis, Emeritus Professor of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, begins his book with a central premise: to better analyze broader aspects and central 
concerns of Arab politics in the region, one must understand the Middle East in the new world 
order. The concept of the new world order, however, is not clearly defined throughout the 
book. Instead, Vatikiotis turns his attention to a substantially different issue, arguing that the 
interconnectedness of religion and nationalism in the last quarter of the twentieth century has 
led to the “more successful use of the religious ethos by the new military governing elites as an 
instrument of inter-Arab policy” (6). 


In a random selection of views about the October 1973 War, Vatikiotis establishes an engag- 
ing dialogue on issues such as “Arab Solidarity vs. Arab Unity” and “Arab-Islamic civilizational 
strength vs. outside cultures and civilizations.” Arguing that the rise of Islamism can be inter- 
preted as the rejection of an alien culture, he writes that “There is no ordained inevitability 
about the spread of Western culture” and that “To assume laws of human behavior are universal 
is not scientific” (34-45). 


Examining the Gulf War (1991), Vatikiotis notes that “empire and liberal democracy do not 
mix easily” (53). Russia cannot play an imperial role in the post-Cold War era, and Americans 
lack the will to do so. There is no other claimant for this role yet. “It is,” as Vatikiotis asserts, 
“a new and unprecedented situation” (54). From this argument, Vatikiotis draws an interesting 
inference: “Now is the moment in history when, for the first time in 200 years, the option 
belongs to the Middle Easterners themselves. A choice which they never had to make before, 
as it was always made for them” (56). 


Part two concerns the leadership and national policy in some Arab states. While, both eco- 
nomically and culturally, Jordan is apt to look westward, its eventual accommodation with Israel 
is constrained by its regional role and inter-Arab dimension. Syria's position in Lebanon and 
the fact that it is the only regional power with a massive military presence suggests that it can 
wield an extensive influence in the region. 


Part three looks into state and society in modern Egypt. Economic hardship and political 
authoritarianism have been the two most widespread experiences of -Egyptians, common to 
both the monarchy and the republic. In both cases, the conspicuous lack of structural change 
and political climate have driven wedges between state and society, fostering change and conti- 
nuity in Egypt. Religion and government in Egypt remain in a state of crisis. Muslim militants 
oppose secular rule and close association with Western culture and civilization, while at the 
same time questioning the potential corruption and erosion of Islamic ethics in society. The 
secular formula of identity and social cohesiveness has fallen short of attracting the masses, 
who have largely embraced religious or traditional tendencies. The secular state, which insists 
on identifying itself with the Islamic community, must find a way to deal with the consequences 
of the fusion between sanctity and power. 


Vatikiotis claims that classic rationalism and humanism, with their foundations in ancient 
Greco-Roman laws, never existed in Muslim societies. What forces Egypt, Vatikiotis insists, into 
a measure of state secularism is its economic survival Paradoxically, this imperative condemns 
the country to a long-standing autocracy. While questioning Daniel Pipes’ premise that 
Westernization and modernization are inextricably intertwined, Vatikiotis contends that 
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accommodation with modernity does not necessarily interfere with holding onto Muslim identity 
and cultural persona. 


In many ways, Vatikiotis adds, Egypt represents a more interesting and promising future for 
the Middle East than Saudi Arabia. Certainly it is “a socially and politically more open and 
creative public order, not to mention its potential for a wider peaceful accommodation between 
the Arab states and Israel, especially in view of its being, along with Israel, the joint godparent 
of peace in the long-standing Arab-Israeli conflict” (180). Vatikiotis’ argument may be logical, 
but Egypt's cold peace with Israel has not given the rest of the Arab world, especially the 
Palestinians, any realistic hope that they can achieve peace with Israel in the foreseeable future. 


Part four investigates recent concerns and new challenges in the region. Vatikiotis criticizes 
Islamic faith as an ideological faith “that is tied to temporal powers that cannot be shared with 
others who are not the same faith /“Aimnu/” (227). Likewise, he continues, ethnicity and 
pluralism have not been accommodated under a purely Islamic order. Two hundred years of 
‘domination by European Christendom over the Mediterranean ceased with the end of empire. 
The conquered rebelled and sought to free themselves from foreign control. More ominous is 
their rejection of modernity and Western values, norms, and civilization. It is not clear what 
Vatikiotis means by aavernity given that there is no single path to modernity—a point that 
Vatikiotis himself acknowledges in the earlier sections of the book. 


In the final part, entitled “First steps to peace in the Middle East,” Vatikiotis provides a per- 
sonal account of the Middle East peace process, pointing out that what threatens the peace 
process is the disparity between the two parties. Moreover, the mutual religious and cultural 
rejection between some of the Palestinians and their Arab allies on the one hand and the Israelis 
on the other remains a major obstacle to the peace process. In this context, Vatikiotis raises 
several key questions, two of which are particularly relevant to the region’s current turmoil: 
“What are the prospects of a secular political culture in the area in the near future that would 
enable secular politics and secular political conduct to defeat, or at least neutralize religious 
militancy?” (257). Will they uncouple power from sanctity? He then turns to the issue of mo- 
dernity again, noting that Muslims and Jews in the Middle East have yet to face the issue of 
modernity squarely and boldly. 


Vatikiotis’ views here stand on shaky ground. First, he is too optimistic about the peace 
process. Contrary to his views, the peace process has not eroded the exclusiveness of both 
religious and culturally based nationalism. If anything, stalled peace talks have strengthened 
religious and nationalistic sentiments. Secondly, the prosperous economic and political web of 
the Israel-Jordan nexus has yet to become a reality. It is difficult to predict with a modicum of 
certainty the trajectory of the evolving regional economic, social, and political conditions of 
peace insofar as the future of peace talks remains uncertain. Thirdly, Islamists have not failed 
to come to terms with modernity, Quite the contrary, Islamists are coming to grips with 
modernity, as they have attempted (if still inadequate) reforms of their laws, educational 
systems, and political regimes. 


In general, given new developments in the region, this collection of essays appears disjointed 
as well as outdated. Additionally, these essays have been compiled in a manner not directly 
relevant to the assessment of the new world order. Except for part three, which systematically 
deals with Egypt's political, intellectual, and colonial heritage, the book navigates between top- 
ics which are somewhat disconnected. The book’s core message, however, comes across lucidly: 
the end of empire means new challenges and opportunities for Middle Easterners themselves. 
Given the significance of globalization and the rise of religious nationalism, such topics could 
have constituted a central theme in the book’s last part. The issues that the book raises surely 
have great relevance to contemporary Middle Eastern politics, but the author’s euphoria with 
regard to the peace process is contradicted by the extant realities of Israeli domestic politics. 
The government of Benjamin Netanyahu thus far has not allowed Yasser Arafat to take home 
from the peace negotiations something akin to an independent entity. 

Readers will find two main drawbacks in Vatikiotis’ book. The first is that the book is largely 


outdated and some realities do not verify the author’s vision. The second is that the book’s 
central argument—that is to say the end of empire—does not deeply resonate with many Middle 
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Easterners who still see the lingering influence of external powers in the oil-rich nations of the 
Persian Gulf as a new manifestation of hegemony. These quibbles aside, however, the author's 
contribution serves as a useful reminder of the degree to which transformation of the region's 
politics and cultures, those of the Arabs and Jews alike, remains the key to progress toward 
achieving peace in the region. 


Quinnipiac College MAHMOOD MONSHIPOUR! 
Hamden, Connecticut 


Liberal Islam: A Sourcebook. By CHARLES Kurzman, EDITOR. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1998. 


Liberal Islam: A Sourcebook is a collection of essays by Muslim scholars, politicians, think- 
ers, and social activists who are concerned with the modern Islamic world. In this book, Charles 
Kurzman, a trained sociologist, collected thirty-two works of contemporary Muslims who fall 
under his category of “liberal Islam.” In the introduction, Kurzman consistently emphasizes the 
distinct place of these “liberals” as being very important in the Islamic context; their voices 
challenge the revivalist movements and traditional Islamic practices. Aside from a few prob- 
lems in his classification and choice of terms, this is a favorable sourcebook for those interested 
in modern Islamic thought in areas of politics and religion. 


One of the many positive aspects of this book is its diverse selection of Muslim writers who 
are actively engaged in responding to modernity in terms of contemporary religious thought and 
practice. This book not only demonstrates a progressive development amongst Muslim think- 
ers, but the ongoing meaningful contributions by these scholars in areas of theology, politics, 
law, and epistemology. Kurzman incorporated a wide range of works by Muslims such as Benazir 
Bhutto, Mehdi Bazargan, Nazira Zein-ed-Din and Mahmud Talegqani. This variety is problematic 
in terms of the assortment of writers and the level of critical discourse in modern Islamic thought. 


This book does not pretend to frame “liberal Islam” within Kantian ideas of justice and the 
sanctity of individual rights or J.S. Mill’s beliefs that society’s paramount obligation is justice. 
While it is hard to ignore these very basic ideas in any discussion of a liberal ideology, Kurzman 
is more interested in placing these contemporary “Muslim liberals” in the context of modern 
Islamic dialogue, which he classifies into six areas. These six areas are what Kurzman believes 
to be common areas of interests for “liberal Muslims:” (1) Against Theocracy, (2) Democracy, 
(3) Rights of Women, (4) Rights of Non-Muslims, (5) Freedom of Thought, and (6) Progress. 
Since these translated essays are just examples of their larger works, these categories reflect 
more Kurzman’s conception of “liberal Islamic” thought than those of these Muslim authors 
themselves. These six sections have thirty-two authors, from nineteen different countries, eigh- 
teen of the authors are from Asia and twelve are from Africa. Five of the authors are Shii and 
twenty-seven are Sunni; three are women and twenty-nine are men. Kurzman used uncompli- 
cated criteria in choosing these authors who are mainly representatives of the post-caliphate era 
but with a special emphasis on the contemporary period. For him, if any of these individuals 
expressed opposition to Islamic revivalism, were widely read in their own countries or beyond 
the national boundaries, and were “liberal” in some sense of the word then they were under- 
stood as liberals. 


There is some confusion with Kurzman’s use of “liberal Islam” and the organization of these 
authors in categories that make them liberal. He states that “the authors do not necessarily self- 
identify as liberals... and may not espouse all aspects of liberal ideology.” (4) For Kurzman, 
“the concept of ‘liberal Islam’ should be viewed only as a heuristic device, not a hard-and-fast 
category.” (A/a, ) This further complicates the matter because without a clear working defini- 
tion of “liberal Islam,” these authors are projected as the alternative voices in Islamic thought 
and have a place on the progressive periphery edges of Islam. This model would work if one 
placed Fazlur Rahman’s work with Sayyid Qutb’s writings, and then the book proceeded to be 
dichotomous with revivalist and “liberal Islam,” but Kurzman does not do this. Instead he takes 
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a wide spectrum of authors such as Yitsuf Al-Qaradawi, Muhammad Natsir and Mohamed Arkoun, 
who are respectively members of the ulama’, government, and Western academia, to demon- 
strate that these Muslims are from all sections of Muslim society. On the one hand, this illustrates 
the diversity of Muslim liberal activity in terms of space and place, but on the other hand it is 
unclear as to how they earned this title. The main problem with this working definition is that 
it is completely wide open to a point that almost any Muslim thinker or activist who uses non- 
revivalist Islamic language could qualify as a “liberal Muslim.” 


According to Kurzman, these liberals follow another subset of three principal modes of “lib- 
eral Islam” which are liberal, silent, and interpreted sharfah. He briefly describes qualities of 
each mode but does not provide enough analysis in this area. Most of these ideas stem from 
Mohamed Arkoun and Alaoui M’Daghri. Aside from presenting an alternative voice in the con- 
temporary period, and this has yet to be determined whether these views are in fact alternative 
or in the center of the dialogue, Kurzman points out that many of these individuals like Mohamed 
Talbi of Tunisia, Chandra Muzaffar-of Malaysia, and Dimasangcay Pundato of the Philippines 
move beyond liberal positions and participate in their national liberal political parties. On one 
level this sourcebook demonstrates that among prominent Muslim thinkers of the twentieth 
century like Aminu Kano, Nurcholish Madjid, Muhammad Shahrour, Fatima Mernissi, Mah- 
moud Taha, and Abdul-Karim Soroush, each one struggled to redefine concepts like hid 
slr, insiniyye, and tag/d, in a new Islamic framework. Aside from the last essay being 
incomplete and having no bibliography, no conclusions or additional analysis to each of the six 
sections, this book is an excellent contribution to the field of contemporary Islamic thought and 
any student or teacher would benefit from its use. 


oston College QaMAR-UL HUDA 
Chestnut Hill Massachusetts 


Hierarchy and Egalitarianism in Islamic Thought. By Louise Martow. Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997. 


This is an original and insightful study of a topic rarely dealt with in Islamic studies. The 
topic under consideration has been the subject of much debate in the last one hundred years by 
the founders of Islamic revivalist movements. These authors, however, were popular writers 
with a political agenda. Marlow undertakes a scholarly study of egalitarianism in early Islamic 
history with an impressive scholarship. She begins by arguing that the religious egalitarianism 
of Arab monotheism was highlighted by the advent of Islam and its emphasis on piety and 
equality. With the transformation of Islam into an empire, however, a power hierarchy was 
created by necessity. Marlow argues that the new hierarchy embraced by the more sophisti- 
cated urban dwellers closer to the center of power was in direct conflict with the early concep! 
of social egalitarianism. 


The author’s discussion of the sources of egalitarian thought in Islam such as the Quran, 
hadith and the sayings of Imam ‘Ali, as well as the impact of Greek philosophy upon Muslim 
philosophers, is masterful. The discussion of Plato’s Fepub/ic, however, is somewhat brief anc 
should be further elaborated. Islamic political thought after al-Farabi was primarily based or 
Plato’s Aepub/ic, and Islamization of Plato reached its climax in Shiite thought with the king 
philosopher having become #/4yat s/-/eq/f. It is interesting to note that the only work of 
Aristotle which was never translated into Arabic was his “o/vcs, an indication of the influence 
of Plato on Islamic political thought. 


Marlow then turns to the other civilization which has had a profound impact on Islamic po- 
litical philosophy, that of Persian intellectual thought. The author discusses some of the egalitarian 
undercurrents of Iranian traditions. Despite the overwhelming hierarchical structure of Per. 
sian culture and intellectual thought in the Zoroastrian religion, the author successfully showt 
the presence of egalitarian thought in ancient Iran. In this regard she considers a vast array oi 
literary and historical genre. The two trends, hierarchy and egalitarianism have remained an 
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intractable part of Iranian culture, with the court traditionally representing hierarchy and the 
clergy egalitarianism. 


The emphasis on hierarchy and granting of special status to Arabs over @/imaus caused a 
reaction in many areas of the Islamic world. Marlow discusses the case of Shu‘ubiyyah, a cul- 
tural, literary and nationalistic movement by Persians for egalitarianism, and then proceeds to 
offer an analysis of the literature of the didactic court. This chapter is one of the most informa- 
tive parts of the book, with the author introducing and discussing some rather obscure literature 
in the field. 


Marlow, at the end of a chapter entitled “Rationalisation of inequalities,” concludes that no 
justification was offered for the hierarchical ranking of occupations. Actually, stratification of 
occupations in Islam follows an exact scheme based on the ontological theory of emanation. 
God is pure Being, Islamic philosophers argued, and the ontological value of all things is mea- 
sured with regard to their proximity to God. The closer something is to God and is “God like” 
the nobler it is, which explains why philosophy and theology were regarded as the noblest 
occupations. To the extent to which something deals with corporeality, it is low and base. This 
explains the hierarchy of occupations in Islam as well as medieval Judaism and Christianity, 
which follow a similar scheme. This is precisely why alchemists, for example, justified their 
activities not merely as an attempt to turn base metal into gold but as an effort to bring a spiri- 
tual, symbolic and esoteric dimension into alchemy. 


Perhaps something should have been said as to why the conflict between hierarchy and egali- 
tarianism in Islam is different from Judaism and Christianity. It seems to me that this is an 
inherent conflict in most religious traditions. Certainly the hierarchy of wealth and power of 
monarchs in the medieval era who ruled in the name of Christ was in direct conflict with the 
saying “it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to go to 
heaven.” In short, the conflict between hierarchy and egalitarianism is a conflict between the 
ideal and the actual, which is not all that uncommon in other civilizations. 


Finally, a chapter or two could have been devoted to a discussion of egalitarianism in the 
modern era. In the last century since Jamal al-Din al-Afghani we have seen a revival of egali- 
tarianism in Islam. Some of the radical movements in the Islamic world such as the Mujahidin 
of Iran have made egalitarianism the fundamental basis of their ideology. ‘Ali Sharia@t!, Ayatul- 
lah Khumayni, Sayyid Qutb and Maulind Mudiidi, just to mention a few, have all relied on the 
concept of egalitarianism to one extent or another. Even though a complete discussion of the 
subject matter in the modern history of Islam requires a separate work, a short treatment of it 
would have complemented the present work. 


Overall, Marlow has done a fine job of showing the conflict between egalitarianism and hier- 


archy in its Islamic context. This work is an excellent piece of scholarship which will remain a 
standard reference for the subject matter for many years to come. 


Mary Washington College MEHDI AMINRAZAVI 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


In Search of Islamic Feminism. One Woman’s Global Journey. By ELizaBeTH WARNOCK 
FERNEA. New York: Doubleday, 1998. 


No stranger to Muslim women’s society and culture, B.J. Fernea has lived in Iraq, Egypt, and 
Morocco and is intimately acquainted with many other Middle Eastern cultures. She is an 
accomplished writer, anthropologist and speaker, and has been at the forefront of analyzing 
Muslim women’s issues and concerns for many years. 


It seems a bit of a ploy, therefore, for Fernea to be trying so doggedly to determine whether 
various movements, attitudes and opinions reflect (or help to define) what might be called Is- 
lamic feminism. Not surprisingly, and least of all for the author, most of the Muslim women 
with whom she talked in her recent two-year tour through Uzbekistan, Morocco, Kuwait, Tur- 
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key, Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Israel/Palestine reject feminism as a western concept not 
specifically relevant to their concerns. Yet in the process of chronicling her many conversa- 
tions, she manages to illustrate the wide range of ways in which women are seeking and clarifying 
their own roles and expectations in the societies in which they live. This is effectively done by 
introducing the reader to a range of active, articulate and creative Muslims whose stories she 
presents engagingly through first-person narrative. If the conversations are not sufficient to 
depict the scope of her travels, the reader can vicariously enjoy a range of delicious Arab meals 
as well as sympathize with a variety of annoyances and discomforts that are the lot of any 
international traveler. 


ln Search of Islamic Feminism \s a good read, whether it is for personal pleasure or as accom- 
panying narrative to a course on Islam, the Middle East, or women in comparative perspective. 
The material is timely and relevant, and the issues raised could well serve as basic stock for 
conversations among women of a range of cultural, geographical and religious identities. 


Hartlord Seminary Jane I. Sarra 
Hartford Connecticut 


Daughters of Another Path. Experiences of American Women Choosing Islam. By CAROL 
Anway. Lee’s Summit, MO: Yawna Publication, 1996. 


In a very readable volume Carol Anway describes personally and often quite emotionally her 
struggle to accept her daughter’s engagement and marriage to an Iranian Muslim, and then to 
adjust to her conversion to Islam and decision to bring up her children in the Islamic faith. 
Anway’s informal style immediately draws the reader into the issues, and her direct approach 
to the issues has won the appreciation of other women who have undergone similar experiences. 
Herself a seasoned school guidance counselor, Anway is astute in highlighting matters that not 
only have been of deep concern to her and her family, but will resonate with a range of readers. 


Attempting to promote better understanding of Islam and of the effects that the choice to 
become Muslim makes on individuals and families, Anway conducted over 50 interviews with 
American-born women who converted to Islam and with their parents. The responses are wo- 
ven throughout the text and provide an interesting parallel conversation to the recital of her 
own journey through her daughter's attraction to Islam. The author is careful to give helpful 
information about Islamic beliefs, rituals and customs as she goes along, providing not only an 
appealing narrative but a helpful introduction to this religion that is so rapidly becoming part of 
the American scene. 


Intended primarily for the lay reader, and particularly one for whom conversion to Islam by 
a family member is a reality, the book could also be used to supplement an introductory course 
on Islam in the West or a sociological study of contemporary American religion. 


flartiord Seminary Jane I. Sutra 
Hertford, Connecticut 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF COLLECTIVE MEMORY: 
THE CASE OF TURKEY’ 


This special issue on “Islam in Turkey” attests to the central role reli- 
gion has played throughout the evolution of Turkish society and polity. 
Islam is not only a religion in Turkey, it is also the grammar according to 
which a large segment of Turkish society communicates.” It is the source 
of a common identity and shared meanings of common goods. Studies of 
Islam and Islamic movements in Turkey have not escaped the 
overcontextualization and essentialism of the dominant orientalist dis- 
course. Most of these studies follow Daniel Lerner’s 7Ze Passing of Tra- 
ditional Societiesand Bernard Lewis's Zhe Amergence of Modern Turkey? 
Serif Mardin, the doyen of Islamic studies in Turkey, and Nilüfer Göle are ~ 
the only two scholars who did not subscribe to this approach.* Both have 
made major contributions with their locally sensitive and theoretically 
guided works. In addition to these sociological studies, Ismail Kara, Besir 
Ayvazoğlu and Tahsin Görgün have reexamined the intellectual roots of 
Islamic thought in Turkey and have deepened our understanding of the 
role of Islam in Turkish society.” 


1 M. Hakan Yavuz is Assistant Professor of Political Science at the University of Utah. This 
project is funded by the Department of Political Science and the Middle East Center of the 
University of Utah and by Istanbul Ilim ve Kültür Vakfi. This special issue coincides with one of 
the worst experiences of my life. I was badly injured in the August, 1999 earthquake in Turkey 
and spent several weeks in the hospital. The resultant wheelchair confinement and chronic pain 
have had a negative impact on my participation in this project, for which I apologize. I would 
like to dedicate this issue to my many friends who were lost in this tragic event. I thank Donna 
Gelfand, Peter Sluglett, Susan Olson, [Ibrahim Karawan, Faris Kaya, Edibe Sózen, Bekim Agai 
and Mujeeb R. Khan for their continued support for this project. I also wish to thank Dr. Jane 
Smith and Ms. Valerie S. Vick for their part in bringing this issue to print. 

2 Binnaz Toprak describes Islam as a code of conduct in Turkey. For more, see Toprak, 
{slam and Political Development in Turkey (Leiden: EJ Brill, 1981), 26-38. 

3 Lerner, 7he Passing Traditional Society (New York: Free Press, 1958); Lewis, Zhe 
Emergence of Mtodern Turkey (New York: Oxford University Press, 1968). 

4 Serif Mardin, Religion and Social Change in Afodern Turkey: The Case of Bedidzzaman 
Said Nursi (Albany: SUNY Press, 1989); Mardin, “The Just and the Unjust,” Daeda/us, Vol. 120 
(1991), 113-129; Mardin, “A Note on the Transformation of Religious Symbols in Turkey,” 
Turcica, Vol. 16 (1984), 115-145; Nilufer Gole, Afodern Afahrem (Istanbul: Metis, 1991); Göle, 
Mdhendisler ve Ideoloft: Onc Devrimeilerden Yenilikci Seckin/er (Istanbul: Iletisim, 1986); 
Gole, ‘Oteriter Laiklik ve Islami Katilim,” in /s/z and Demokras/ (Istanbul: Tuses, 1994), 
121-132. 

5 The most important authority on Islamic thought in Turkey is Ismail Kara, who is also the 
editor of monthly Dezga/. Ismail Kara, 7tirkive’de Islamcilik Dū, tincest (fH) (Istanbul: 
Risale, 1986); Kara, Zs/ammcilarin Siyasi Gorts/er? (Istanbul: Iz, 1994); Kara, Sey4efendinin 
Riyasindakt Türkiye (Istanbul: Kitabevi, 1998). Besir Ayvazoğlu, “Gelenek ve Yenile me 
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Much has already been written on the multiple expressions of Islam, 
both on a discursive and on a practical level, as manifested in different 
geographical regions and historical periods. What still seems to be lack- 
ing, however, is a thorough analysis of how these different “islams” view 
each other and how each has interacted with modernity. Tayfun Atay 
suggests the tension within the domain of Islam is created by rivalries 
between various Islamic groups. Every Islamic group or movement claims 
that its own Islamic formula is the “correct” one, while pointing out the 
fallacies of the others. Atay aptly demonstrates how an Islamic group in 
London is able to define itself as representing the “authentic” Islam by 
reconstructing rival Islamic groups as “other.” Atay also argues that the 
deep-seated historical antagonism between syncretistic sufism and 
puritanist movements is, in our time, woven into a discourse of resistance, 
produced by the representatives of traditionalism in Islam, in response to 
the challenge coming from “Islamic modernizers.” Although this might 
indeed be true in the Arab world, where Islamic revivalism was directed 
against traditional Sufis, in Turkey, Islamic revivalism is actually rooted 
in traditional Sufi networks. 

Most of the articles in this issue focus on the Nurcu movement, an 
identity-seeking movement which has evolved around the writings of Said 
Nursi, and in which can be seen a subtle change in the understanding of 
Islam and its role in the construction of “Islamic modernities.” The Nurcu 
movement, along with the movement led by Fethullah Gilen, represents 
a dynamic conceptualization of the interaction between modernity and 
religion. Although one should not exaggerate the cohesion of Islamic 
identity, what has been most striking in these cases is the simultaneous 
politicization of transnational (Islamic), national (Turkish and Kurdish) 
and sub-national (Zaza) identities. 

In addition to Islam, there is another religion in Turkey, known as 
Kemalism, a form of laicism. This laicism is as powerful as Islam in 
Turkey; it is in fact Turkey’s official ideology, on which its official iden- 
tity is based. The conflict between the Turkish state and society has 
come to be articulated in terms of these two religions. Moreover, such 
global issues as justice, identity, and political participation (democracy) 
have empowered the long-excluded Anatolian population and have trans- 
formed an identity-seeking Islamic movement into a source of change, 
challenging statist laicism.” Alberto Melucci argues that social movements 


Acisindan Bir Baki, “In /s/em, Gelenek ve Venilesme (Istanbul: TDV, 1996), 173-190; Görgün, 
“Tarkiye’de Islam Dü ,iincesinin Geleneği ve Islami Dü ince Geleneği,” in /s/am, Ge/nek, 141- 
72. 

6 M.Hakan Yavuz, “Seach for New Social Contract in Turkey: Fethullah Gülen, the Virtue 
Party, and the Kurds,” {4/5 Review, Vol. 19, No. 1 (1999), 114-43. 

7 For an understanding of modern social movements, I recommend Alberto Melucci's Vomeds 
of the Present, Social Movements and Individual Needs in Contemporary Socrety (London: 
Hutchinson Radius, 1989). 
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constitute an active resistance that seek to free everyday life from coloni- 
zation by central government and corporate businesses so that individu- 
als will be able to realize their unique potential and assert their collective 
identity. One must, therefore, analyze the rational and emotional ap- 
peal of the Nurcu movement in order to grasp its individualizing and 
communalizing impact. 

In the writings of Nursi, one finds reference to the multiplicity of Is- 
lamic, Turkish, Kurdish and regional identities. Nursi, in contrast to the 
Kemalists, avoided the exclusionary Turkish—or—Kurdish identity debate 
and did not use Ottoman history in order to criticize the present and influ- 
ence the future. Rather, the primary tool in his quest to create unity 
among the population of Anatolia was the Islamic component of Turkish 
identity. The movement that has resulted can be considered “modern” in 
that it espouses a worldview centered around the self-reflexive and politi- 
cally participant individual's ability to realize personal goals while adher- 
ing to a collective identity, and it seeks to shape local networks and 
institutions in relation to the global discourses of democracy, human rights, 
and the market economy. In this sense, we may say that Nursi is the 
founder of modern religious discourse in Turkey. The Nurcu movement 
has responded most effectively to the search for identity which has been a 
salient characteristic of Turkish politics since the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire. Through religiously rooted and socially shaped networks, the 
Nurcus, participants of the Nurcu movement, have sought to establish a 
sense of community within a laicist state. The Nurcu reading circles, or 
dershanes, have become the institutions which integrate the individual 
into society and polity. In my own work, I have analyzed these gershanes 
as textual communities formed around the writings of Nursi, known as 
Risale-i Nur Kulliyati (The Epistles of Light). 8 


The Womb of Islamic activism in Turkey: 
The Naksibendi Order and the Nurcu Movement 


A discussion of Said Nursi is, in effect, a discussion of the modern 
history of Turkish society. Nursi embodies the varying strategies—whether 
engagement, withdrawal or opposition—employed by an Islamic move- 
ment in response to oppressive Kemalist policies which sought to wipe 
out the collective memory of Anatolian Muslims. The primary goal of the 
writings of Said Nursi was to maintain the people’s “memory” and pre- 
vent collective amnesia? in order to ensure that a new generation did not 


8 M. Hakan Yavuz, “Print-Based Islamic Discourse and Modernity: The Nur Movement,” in 
Third Interntional Symposium on Bediuzzaman Said Nursi (istanbul: Sözler, 1995), 324-50. 
9 I., Kara, “Bediiizzaman Örneği,” in ,eyAefendinin, 19. 
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emerge without any tradition or any knowledge of history and ethics. 
Nursi’s writings have to a great extent defeated the “mankurtization” of 
the Muslims.'° He knew that a people can survive against all odds by 
preserving their memory. In its effort to disestablish Islam and the Otto- 
man legacy by changing the alphabet from Arabic letters to Latin, Kemalism 
sought to create a people without memory, a people of mankurts. Mankurt 
is a character in the writings of Chingiz Aitmatov, a man who is forced 
through torture to forget his memory and even his name, and as a result, 
loses all dignity.!! Nursi, by abridging a shared Sufi tradition and 
contemporizing Islamic concepts for the Anatolian Muslims, sought not 
only to preserve but also to update Turkish memory in new public spaces. 
The Avsale-s Nur, according to Dale F. Eickelman, is “modern in the sense 
that its text encourages reflection on ideas of society and nation.” Al- 
though the Nurcu movement has profound political consequences, as 
Eickelman and Voll indicate, it is mainly a consciousness-raising religious 
movement with its evolving publishing houses and reading circles, known 
as Gershanes. 

The word @ersfaze in modern Turkish can refer to a special apart- 
ment floor or one-floor building and a congregation of people who meet 
there to read and discuss the writings of Nursi. Ders4aresare central to 
Nurcu identity and facilitate the formation of multifaceted close networks 
of relationships among followers, who are able to form a bond of trust 
and civility among themselves. As informal webs across which flow ideas, 
capital, and people, ders4anes help to institutionalize a pattern of con- 
duct in society. Before the 1983 economic liberalization instituted by 
Turgut Ozal, Nurcus met in private homes to read the writings of Nursi. 
With the help of newly accumulated capital, the Nurcus began to buy 
separate buildings where they could assemble and discuss social issues 
from the perspective of the Avsa/e-+ Nur. These cers4anes led to the 
emergence of a new Nurcu elite and gave greater visibility to the new 
Anatolian bourgeoisie. 


10 This concept originates in Chingiz Aitmatov, 7Ze day /asts more than a hundred years, 
translated by John French (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1983). The Zhuan’zhuan 
treated captive warriors with cruelty by destroying the captive’s memory through a terrible 
torture—putting the camel skin over the head of the victim. First their heads were completely 
shaved and every single hair was pulled out by the root. Expert Zhuan’zhuan butchers then 
killed a nearby nursing mother camel and skinned it. They divided the skin into several pieces 
and, in its still warm state, stretched it over the shaven heads of the prisoners, where it would 
adhere like a sticking plaster. As the skin dried, it shrunk around the victim’s skull. The man 
who was subjected to this torture either died because he could not stand it, or he lost his 
memory of the past forever. He had become a mankurt, or slave, who could not remember his 
past life. 

11 The concept of “forgetting” as an integral aspect of identity building is used by Ernest 
Renan, “What is a Nation?” in Homi K. Bhabha, ed. Vetan and Narration (London: Routledge, 
1991), 8-22. 
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The proliferation of gershanes coincided with the fragmentation of 
the Nurcu movement along class, gender, ethnic and regional lines. These 
dershanes, which are formed as textual-communities, constitute new pub- 
lic spaces which are able to empower Turkish civil society. They have 
played a crucial role in the evolution and pluralization of Islamic move- 
ments in Turkey and have also been instrumental in the formation of a 
counter-elite in Turkey. It is significant, for example, that dersžanes have 
been used as dormitories for university students. ers4azes, as urban 
networks of Sunni Islam, do not separate religion from everyday life; rather, 
they seek to mold and shape everyday life through Islamic idiom and prac- 
tice. The Adpri7journal, the most serious journal devoted to the Avsz/e/ 
Nur, has a circulation of 5,000, of which 3,500 copies go to the gershazes. 

Print-Islam and the emergence of communities around the text is very 
much an urban phenomenon. Increased literacy, an expanded market 
economy, and the proliferation of information technology did not lead to 
the secularization of society but rather facilitated the emergence of Is- 
lamic movements. Due to the greater access to available resources and 
the flexibility of Islamic terminology, the Nurcu movement is rooted in 
urban centers. Its main goal is not to return to an Islamic past but to 
Islamicize modernity by reinterpreting the shared language of Islam. Nursi 
helped to create and nurture an oppositional and insurgent conscious- 
ness within the limited public sphere under the domination of the Ke- 
malist state. 

The strengthening of market forces in Turkish society has turned the 
dershaneinto a center of economic as well as social activity. People meet 
to discuss business issues and disseminate new information to other mem- 
bers. In other words, dershane provide avenues for the realization of 
individual interests as well as for the preservation of a collective identity. 
Dershanes are connected with a specific group of people and represent 
religiously shaped new public spaces which quickly become integrated 
into the surrounding community. 

Nursi’s teachings have helped to create a neo-Sufism in Turkey. His 
books have freed Islamic knowledge from the hegemony of the u/ema and 
have thus democratized this knowledge. He popularized science by 
reframing it within Islamic idioms. Nursi represents the seismic shift 
from the /eķķe (Sufi lodge) to text and from oral Islam to print Islam.” 
Although Nursi’s ideas evolved within Naksibendi and Kadiri Sufi seé4es 
(lodges), his thought transcended the traditional framework of questions 
and answers. His writings reach the most dynamic and refined level of 


12 Dale Rickelman and Jon Anderson, eds., New Medra in the Muslim World: The &merging 
Public Sphere (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1999); M. Hakan Yavuz, “Media identities 
for Alevis and Kurds in Turkey,” in Vew Media, 180-99. 
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Anatolian and Ottoman Sufi Islam. Most of Said Nursi’s teachers belonged 
to the Khalidi Naksibendi order (Vahide), but he also read the writings of 
Abdul Kadir Geylani, the founder of the Kadiri order. He was heavily 
influenced by the writings of Naksibendi leaders, such as Ahmed Sirhindi 
of India and Ahmed Ziyaeddin Gümüşhaneli. 

There is no clearly articulated political design in the writings of Said 
Nursi; the purpose is rather to “maintain Ottoman-Islamic memory” and 
build a Muslim “personality.” Nursi’s books were his refuge and have 
become the avenue to fulfillment for soul-searching Turks. Mehmet 
Kirkinci has referred to Said Nursi’s works as the “light” which helps to 
overcome the darkness of Anatolia. Nursi’s books are “home” to many 
Muslims who find their self-identity as a Muslim. As Kirkinci claims, “I 
free my loneliness through these books. I examine myself and my history 
within and between the lines of Aisz/e-/ Nur’ Ina way, these books 
have become the architects of the Anatolian Muslims’ heart and soul. In 
sum, the Avsa/e-/ Vurconstitutes an alternative basis upon which Turkish 
Muslims can build their personality and communal understanding of soci- 
ety and politics. Although intellectuals of the periphery and those who 
received informal religious education are able to understand the writings 
of Nursi, the statist elite are simply unable to understand, due to their 
socialization in superficially “borrowed Western’ culture, 

In response to the prevailing tendency toward skepticism and the dis- 
cursive shift from a religious to a secular worldview, Nursi attempted to 
develop a new conceptual terminology which would bring religion and 
science together (Mermer). Moreover, Nursi, according to John Voll, tried 
“to see connections between science and religion” rather than refuting the 
laws of science. According to Mermer, he stressed the multi-layered mean- 
ings of the Qur’an and treated nature as containing the signs that reveal 
the Qur’anic truth about God. 

Oliver Leaman and Yvonne Haddad’s articles examine the writings of 
Said Nursi as a response to the dominant discourse of modernization and 
the constant attack on Islam as a religion of backwardness. Leaman com- 
pares and contrasts Nursi’s revivalist work with that of al-Farabi and 
Muhammad Iqbal and argues that all three were reacting to the “discur- 
sive shift” from an Islamic conception of reality to a non-Islamic one. In 
order to revive Islam, Nursi stressed the importance of the Aisz/e-/ Nuras 
a guide. In the text, he refused to “contrast Islam with reason.” Leaman 
argues that Nursi is advocating a “religion which is intellectually rich, a 
religion which is based on reason, but not only on reason.” Nursi’s writ- 
ings always seek a balance between revelation and reason, and between 





13 Interview with Mehmet Kirkinci, 25 September 1995. 
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emotion and argument. The resultant combination makes his message 
powerful and appealing to ordinary Muslims. 

Although Said Nursi was reacting to a European-originated materialist 
philosophy and atheism, he was very careful not to reject Europe zz ‘ovo. 
He differentiated among the good and bad institutions and practices of 
Western civilization. Haddad captures the essence of Nursi’s goal by ar- 
guing that “Nursi called for grounding the individual in the Qur’an and 
the Hadith.” Nursi expected to transform society by raising Muslim con- 
sciousness. He had always felt himself in “gurbet” (estrangement) and 
explains how he overcame this sense of isolation through dynamic belief, 
trust, and patience. Belief, for Nursi, should be the guide that shapes the 
individual life. As described by Stikran Vahide, Nursi’s struggle in life 
offers a powerful model for other Muslims to follow in overcoming loneli- 
ness and alienation by becoming aware of the consciousness of God. Nursi 
spent most of his life alone, in nature, his interaction with his followers 
and others restricted by state security. For Nursi, nature has no meaning 
in itself but rather signifies /vana-y/ Lari) the existence of order and the 
presence of God. 

For Said Nursi and his followers, the Avsz/e-7 Nur was bestowed on 
him by God and, therefore, his writings have a semi-sacred status and are 
actually more significant than Nursi himself. This does not, however, 
prevent multiple interpretations of the meanings of the texts. His works 
have three interrelated goals: to raise the consciousness of Muslims; to 
refute the dominant intellectual discourses of materialism and positivism; 
and to recover collective memory by revising the shared grammar of soci- 
ety: Islam. Since these goals are set in direct opposition to the hegemonic 
Kemalist system, an understanding of Kemalism and its version of laicism 
is necessary in order to understand Nursi’s writings. 


The goal of the Turkish Version of Laicism: 
Mankurtization 


The Kemalist system, which is deeply rooted in the European jacobin 
understanding of society and religion, made nationalism and laicism its 
founding sacred precepts; it thus denied any role to Islam. Kemalism 
treated laicism, thought to be a civilizing ideology, as a fundamental goal 
more than as a means to establish the primacy of the state vzs-#-rzs soci- 
ety. A. Adnan Adivar argues that “the domination of . . . the positivism of 
the West, was at that time so intense that one can hardly call it thought. It 
should be termed rather the ‘official dogma of irreligion’.”!4 It was the 


4 A. Adnan Adivar, “Interaction of Islamic and Western Thought in Turkey,” In /Vesr 
Sastern Culture and Society, ed. T. Cuyler Young (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1951), 128. 
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task of the state to create a laic Turkish nation-state by uprooting the domi- 
nant Islamic identity. The Republican state was an “educating” and “civi- 
lizing” state with the goal of getting people to “forget” their history and 
shared language of politics.1> Kemalism therefore presented itself as pro- 
gressive, whereas Islam was depicted as the source of backwardness. The 
Kemalist project, in order to legitimize itself, consumed and regurgitated 
Oriental depictions of Islam and Muslim society.!6 In a way, Kemalism 
based its raison a” Etre on the perception of its Islamic “other” as back- 
ward and conflict-ridden. Thus, the survival of Kemalism, an inherently 
divisive ideology, requires the existence of an Islamic, or, alternatively, a 
Kurdish enemy. Regat Kasaba aptly argues that the reforming elite has 
always remained suspicious of “all ideas and institutions that originated 
outside the ruling elite.”17 Any counter argument or movement that op- 
poses Kemalist reforms has been labeled “fanaticism.” For instance, 
Mustafa Kemal told a group of people, “Gentlemen, it is a fact of life as 
well as one of the wonders of history that there is always a counter-force 
to destroy any good, beautiful, and beneficial change. In our vocabulary 
this counter-force is called fanaticism /ġzícg). "18 

Since the goal of Kemalism was the de-Islamization of state and soci- 
ety, it abolished the core of Islamic identity—the caliphate—and used other 
institutional changes, such as language reform, to prevent perpetuation of 
Islamic identity. An attempt was even made to Turkify Islam in order to 
subordinate religious identity to nationalism. Thus, secularism in the 
Turkish context was a tool to consolidate the power of the elite by depict- 
ing Islamic identity and institutions as backward. These measures effec- 
tively excluded society from governance and economic life. The state, for 
instance, banned all forms of Sufi orders in order to prevent the possibil- 
ity that they would become centers of opposition to the laicist state. The 
Directorate of Religious Affairs was allowed to redefine Islam for society 
in terms that would satisfy the needs of the state. As Kemalism unleashed 
its attack on Islamic institutions and symbols, the Islamic nature of soci- 
ety was gradually turned into an “oppositional” identity against the op- 
pressive state. Contemporary Islamic movements have come to address 
three interrelated socio-economic problems: identity, justice, and partici- 
pation. Since Islamic movements are formed within and in opposition to 


'S The Nurcu gershanes also adapted “educating” and “civilizing” functions to counter the 
role of the state. 

‘© For more on Kemalism, see Bobby S. Sayyid, 4 Fundamental! Fear: Burocentrism and the 
4inergence of Islamis (New York: Zed, 1997). 

17 Kasaba, “Kemalist Certainties and Modern Ambiguities,” in Rethinking Modernity and 
National identity ín Turkey, eds. Sibel Bozdoğan and Reşat Kasaba (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1997), 29. 

'8 See, /zmir Halki ie Konusma (Ankara: TTK, 1982), 109. 
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the Kemalist project, we need to examine this project to understand the 
goals and means of Islamist actors. 

By destroying all bridges that linked the center with the periphery, 
such as the Sufi orders and a shared Islamic code of conduct, Kemalists 
destroyed the common language of communication and the common source 
of mores and ethics. Islam was the major source of such linkages, an 
ethical system and a foundation upon which one could build one’s per- 
sonality and community. By destroying Islamic institutions and sym- 
bols, the Kemalist system created an ethical and social vacuum in Turkish 
society.!? However, despite the claims of some scholars, Turkish nation- 
alism never managed to free itself completely from its Ottoman or Is- 
lamic legacy. 2° 

The issue of identity is at the heart of the current political debate in 
Turkey.” The concept of identity is what situates “us” in relation to “them,” 
past in relation to present, everyday experience in relation to abstract rules, 
and state-centric national identity in relation to societal identities. Thus, 
the identity debate raises questions about the nature and (mis)use of his- 
tory and collective memory. In the case of Turkey, the regime uses all 
possible means to suppress collective memory and invent a new past. 
Society’s reaction to these statist policies of social engineering has resulted 
in conflicts centered on education and the legal system. The Kemalist 
regime had sufficient power to control urban centers and state-led cul- 
tural institutions. Thus, literature, education, military service and legal 
reforms were all mobilized to create a new imagined Turk, extracted from 
Hittite, Sumerian and Central Asiatic roots.** Through education, a new 
national narrative was learned, justifying the unity of the Turkish nation 
by negating all ethnic and religious diversity.*° 


19 Although Serif Mardin only talks about an ethical vacuum, the social vacuum has actually 
been its most negative impact. 

20 David Kushner, Zhe Rise of Turkish Nationalism’ 1876-1908 (London: Frank Cass, 1977), 
102. Kushner argues that with the reforms of Mustafa Kemal, Islam was no longer treated as an 
ideological component of Turkish identity and culture. Turkish identity was based solely on 
language and Western ideals. However, Islam has always been the core of Turkish identity. 
For more, see Selim Deringil, “The Ottoman Origins of Kemalist Nationalism: Namik Kemal to 
Mustafa Kemal,” Suropean Histary Quarterly, Vol. 23 (1993), 165-91; M. Arai, “An Imagined 
Nation: The Idea of the Ottoman Nation as a Key to Modern Ottoman History,” Orient, Vol. 27 
(1991), 1-11. 

21 Edibe Sdzen, “Modernite ve Kultūrel Kimlik,” in Sasyo/o// Hon/erens/art (Istanbul: Cantay 
Kitabevi, 1998), 153-160. 

22 Büsra Er anli, Adder ve Tarih. Türkiye'de “Resmi Tarih” Texinin Olusumu (1929-1937) 
(Istanbul: Afa Yayinlari, 1992). The Turkish military tries to perpetuate Atatirk’s fictional 
“Thesis of History.” For more on the Hititite origins of the Turks, see 7irAiye Cumhuriyeti 
Devilet nin Laiklik [kesinin Devamlitiginin Saglanmas! fein Yapilmasi Gereken Faeltyetler 
(Istanbul: Harp Akademileri Basim Evi, 1998), 4. 

3 Ahmet Eskicumali, /veo/ogy and education . reconstructing the Turkish curriculum for 
social and cultural change, 1923-1946. Unpublished Thesis, The University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 1994. 
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However, with democratization, or the multi-party system in Turkey, 
the voices and desires of the periphery began to be heard and were quickly 
transformed into a political force. Kemalism began to crack with the 1950 
elections of the Democrat Party, which brought the periphery into the 
center. The Kemalist establishment tried to stop the penetration of soci- 
ety into state institutions by means of a military coup in 1960, hanging the 
popular Prime Minister Adnan Menderes. Coup leaders also dug up the 
grave of Said Nursi in Urfa, exhumed his body and threw it into the sea. 
Even the dead body of Nursi posed a “security threat” to the generals. 

As Turkey moved toward becoming an open society in the 1980s, the 
fragmentation of the center and the emergence of socio-political cleavages 
became clear. The system failed to create a new social contract that rec- 
ognized the diversity of Turkey within the framework of the rule of law. 
The overlap between the neo-liberal economic policies of Turgut Ozal and 
the dominance of a conservative (religious and statist) socio-cultural vo- 
cabulary conditioned further opening and democratization in Turkey. In 
the late 1990s, this conservative vocabulary continues to be used by the 
military to eliminate identity-based movements in the name of “national 
security.” In February 1997, the military establishment pushed the pro- 
Islamic Refah Party from power and declared a “war” against Muslim in- 
stitutions and networks in order to restore its own hegemonic position. 
The restoration movement was led by a group of Kemalist generals, who 
were able to use the legal system to achieve their goal. ?5 

Mustafa Erdodan examines the legal and juridical context of laicism 
in Turkey. Although Islam continued to be recognized as the official 
religion of Turkey until 1928, the state adopted laicism as a constitu- 
tional principle in 1937. The 1961 Constitution embodied two contradic- 
tory principles: expansion of individual rights and liberties and lack of 
faith in popular will. It was able, in effect, to control the will of the 
people by establishing too many autonomous institutions to balance the 
elected officials. The constitution maintained the Kemalist notion of la- 
icism as the founding principle of the Republic. The Constitutional Court, 
for instance, closed the National Order Party of Necmettin Erbakan in 
1971, claiming that it violated the laic principles of the Constitution. La- 
icism is presented as a counter-religion to Islam, a “way of life where 
religion is completely a private matter.” Since Turkish society’s code of 
conduct and social grammar had been molded by Islam over centuries, 


% Reşat Kasaba, “Populism and Democracy in Turkey, 1946-1961,” in Au/es and Rights in 
the Middle Bast: Democracy, Law, and Society, eds. Ellis Goldberg, et al (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1991), 43-68. 

45 For more on the politicization of the legal system, see Sami Selcuk, Zarba Devletten 
Hukukun Ostintigine, ed. Selcuk (Ankara: Yeni Tiirktye Yayinlari, 1998). 
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the state, by disestablishing Islam from its position in public life, was 
seeking to exclude the vast majority of society from politics. The Turk- 
ish version of laicism has been a powerful tool used to exclude the masses 
from the decision-making process. 

The 1982 Constitution did not only try to limit the power of Islam but 
further sought to harness a “national Islam” to the service of a laic Tur- 
key. Erdogan indicates that the 1982 Constitution treated the state as a 
sacred institution which people and society were meant to serve.’ Ar- 
ticle 136 of this Constitution provides for a Directorate of Religious Af- 
fairs that will serve the interests of the state and will be expected to fulfill 
its “duties in accordance with the constitutional principle of laicism, dis- 
tanced from all political views and ideas.” Erdogan concludes that la- 
icism, in the case of Turkey, is not a separation of religion and state but is, 
rather, “a social project” meant to domesticate society according to the 
needs of the state. The decisions of the Turkish Constitutional Court in 
the case of women wearing a headscarf, and the banning of the Welfare 
Party in 1997, demonstrate that the Court defines individual freedom as it 
accords with the principle of laicism. For instance, the Court claims that 
“any freedom which is incompatible with the principle of laicism cannot 
be claimed or exercised.” The Court has become a tool by which secular 
fundamentalists are able to impose their will on society at large.?’ 

Despite such recent attempts by the military and the court system to 
disestablish Islam from public life, Islam continues to be an important 
ingredient of Turkish nationalism. Gökhan Cetinsaya’s contribution por- 
trays competing visions of Turkish nationalism. Cetinsaya challenges pre- 
vious writings on nationalism by pointing to the intellectual roots of 
Turkish-Islamic popular nationalism. The two visions of Turkish nation- 
alism are in direct competition: state-centric Kemalist nationalism and so- 
cietal Turkish-Islamic nationalism. The latter form of nationalism is based 
on Islamic/Ottoman networks and cultural norms. In both forms of na- 
tionalism, there is no division between the state and the nation. 

When the state disestablished Islam and undermined the common tra- 
ditions and practices of the Anatolian population in the name of laicism 
and Turkification, new counter identities began to evolve that challenged 
the state-made identity. In other words, the Kemalist laicism succeeded 
in undermining the old hybrid Ottoman order but failed to create a new 
one. Instead, it politicized alternative identities, such as those of Kurds, 
Zazas, Alevis, and Muslims. Cetinsaya and Krisztina Kehl-Bodrogi exam- 
ine the connection between identity and the state. Not only Turkish, but 


26 Sami Selcuk, “Laiklik/sicil toplum/homo democraticus,” in Zorba Devietten Hukukun, 70. 
27 For more on “secular fundamentalists,” see “Turkey's Secular Fundamentalists,” 7Ze Wisan 
Quarterly (Summer 1999), 122-23. 
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also Kurdish identity has been forced to cope with sub-regional identities. 
This is well illustrated by the case of the Zazas, a population of between 2- 
3 million people who speak Zazaki, a Persian influenced Kurdish dialect. 
The Zaza identity used to be subordinate to Turkish or Kurdish ethnicity 
or to the Sunni or the Alevi form of Islam; this is no longer the case. 

Before the 1970s, people tended not to emphasize their Zaza identity 
and preferred instead to identify themselves according to their religion, 
as a Sunni or an Alevi. Zaza speakers are ethnically and religiously di- 
vided; some are Turks, others are Kurds; some Sunni, some Alevi. Hikmet 
Cetin, for instance, a former Turkish foreign minister, is a Zaza-speaking 
Sunni Muslim. Kehl-Bodrogi argues that “the religious boundary has gradu- 
ally lost its significance under the influence of secular ideologies such as 
socialism and Kurdish nationalism, to which most of the young Zazas of 
both Sunni and Alevi affiliation devoted themselves. The commitment to 
Kurdish ethnic identity by a great part of the Zazas has been supported 
by the definition of Zazaki.” Although some Kurdish nationalists have 
viewed the emergence of Zaza identity as the “invention of the Turkish 
state to undermine Kurdish nationalism,” since the 1990s, especially among 
Zazas in the European diaspora, a shift in the definition of collective identity 
can be observed. Despite this recent assertion of Zaza identity, religious 
and ethnic cleavages condition this Zaza identity both in Turkey and in 
diaspora populations. In her examination of the ongoing identity poli- 
tics among Zazas in Europe, Kehl-Bodrogi illustrates how, under chang- 
ing socio-political conditions and supported by modern ideologies, 
traditional we-group boundaries are undermined and new boundary defi- 
nitions are developed. 


Education: the Zone of Culture Wars 


Said Nursi suggested that Turkey’s educational system might be uni- 
fied by regulating the curricula of the medrese (traditional schools which 
teach Islamic principles and practices), mektep (modern schools which 
teach secular sciences) and /eģķes (which teach Sufi tradition). He pro- 
posed the introduction of natural science classes into zedreses. He ar- 
gued for an educational system in which Islamic and natural sciences would 
be taught together. Although the Republic of Turkey emerged from the 
debris of the Ottoman Empire, it tried to reimagine the past in order to 
legitimize present and future policies. The new Kemalist state has acted 
to centralize and control Turkey’s educational system in order to create a 
new nation and disestablish Islam. By working to increase literacy rates, 
the state attempted to undermine the authority of religious scholars; this 
literacy, in turn, has allowed alternative histories and identities to be codi- 
fied. Nursi, for instance, was able to use literacy as a tool to combat the 
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“mankurtization” of Turkey. In the context both of formal and of infor- 
mal education, people imagine and create their own “histories and identi- 
ties.” In the pages of Nursi, the past history of Muslims is constantly 
reworked and connected with the current situation. 

The field of education has been a common setting in which competing 
visions of society and polity are demonstrated. In Turkey, informal edu- 
. cation within the family or in a neighborhood religious summer school is 
as important as formal education. Nursi used his As2/e-/ Nuras a counter 
educational zone. During the 75 years of the Republic, two diverse edu- 
cational systems—formal (public) and informal (private)—have been in 
constant competition. Before the Kemalist reforms, informal education 
was synonymous with religious education, but today we find religiously 
motivated education to be an integral part of formal education. The Ke- 
malist establishment has tried to relegate the “spiritual” domain to the 
private sphere and control it through the Directorate of Religious Affairs. 

As the culture wars in Turkey become increasingly severe, central- 
ized education has become a crucial tool for forging competing diverse 
identities into a single national identity. Through education, the state 
sought to control the soul and body of its citizens. With democratization 
and neo-liberal economic policies, however, society has managed to pen- 
etrate the educational system and introduce religious education. 

Until recently, there was very little connection between the indoctri- 
nation students received in public schools and their education in the family 
or in the neighborhood. The conservative segment of society never ceased 
its efforts to introduce religious education into the public education sys- 
tem. Rather than establishing an independent religious education sys- 
tem, they sought to have the state provide religious education since, in 
their eyes, the state was the source of legitimacy. With the neo-liberal 
economic policies introduced in the 1980s, the educational system has 
become a marketplace for ideas and state hegemony has been weakened. 
This pluralization of education has facilitated the assertion of diverse ethnic 
and religious identities. As a result of this political and economic liberal- - 
ization, Turkish nationalism has become fragmented and its political content 
contested and conflicted. The military, self-declared guardian of Kemalism, 
has construed this contestation as a “national security threat.”28 

The expanding role of the military has impacted the field of educa- 
tion, as well. This became very clear with the 27 February Memorandum 
of the military dominated National Security Council (NSC). The NSC, 
which is defined as the “state itself” by Demirel, asked the government to 


28 Alexander Wendt argues that “social threats are constructed, not natural.” Wendt, “Anarchy 
Is What States Make of It: The Social Construction of Power Politics,” /7/ermmatiana/ Organization, 
Vol. 46, No. 2 (Spring 1992), 405. 
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prevent diversification of the educational system by abolishing the Imam 
Hatip schools and limiting religious education.*? Ozdalga examines the 
politicization of religious education in Turkey. The Kemalism of the 1990s 
has presented religious educational institutions as the source of increasing 
Islamic assertiveness and has thus adopted an anti-religious attitude, at- 
tempting to eliminate religious education by all means possible. Ozdalga’s 
chapter illustrates the competition between the state-dominated Islam and 
society-centric Islam in the field of education. Ozdalga and Mehmet Pacaci, 
who analyze higher religious education in divinity schools, begin their 
examinations with the 1924 Law of Unification of Education (7awdia-/ 
Tedrisat), which eradicated the modern-old dualism that was created when 
modern schools began to be employed alongside earlier traditional schools. 
As a result, the medrese were handed over to the authority of the Minis- 
try of Education and a modern institution of higher religious education at 
Darulfinun (Istanbul University) was opened in 1924. In fact, the idea 
of a higher-level religious academy also went back to the Ottoman era. 
Between 1908 and 1919, the Minister of Education of the time, Emrullah 
Efendi, attempted to open a modern institution of higher religious educa- 
tion. It was soon closed, primarily due to the pressure of medrese advo- 
cates from the traditionalist and conservative sides, who fiercely protested 
the closure of medrese under the new law. Although the government’s 
quick action was regarded as a brave step, a lack of students caused the 
Faculty to be closed in 1933. 

In the late 1940s, democratization brought the opening of a new Fac- 
ulty of [lahiyat for higher religious education in Ankara to the agenda. 
The Republican People’s Party, which claimed to be the protector of secu- 
larism in politics since the very beginning of the Republic, initiated this 
suggestion. Despite the anxiety that this represented concerning the re- 
turn of the supremacy of religion, as articulated at the 7 assembly of the 
Party, on 10 June 1949, the Faculty of Ilahiyat in Ankara University was 

lopened. Ten years later, Higher Islamic Institutes opened in seven differ- 
ent cities in order to meet the demand for those who could provide reli- 
gious services. The 1980 military coup has been influential in the history 
of higher religious education in Turkey as well as in education in general. 
The number of Faculties of Ilahiyat increased to 23 when new ones opened 
in the early 1990s in different regions of Turkey. Recently, a new cur- 
riculum has been developed for the Ilahiyat program. In order to train 


49 Süleyman Demirel, “Bakanlar kurulu siyasi bir müessesedir. Ama MGK devlettir.” (The 
Council of Ministers is a political institution whereas the National Security Council is the state 
itself.) Aiirriyet, 12 December 1996. For more on the expanding role of the military, see Jeremy 
Salt, “Turkey's Military Democracy,” Current Histary, Vol. 98, no. 625, 72-78. 
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teachers to conduct religious courses in secondary schools, another pro- 
gram has been developed for certain Faculties of Ilahiyat. 


Conclusion 


The idea for this special issue originated in a desire to seek out the 
intellectual roots of the Islamic movement in Turkey. The articles in- 
cluded here reflect the mutually constitutive role of agency (Nursi) and 
structure (Islamic legacy) in the evolution of a peaceful and society-cen- 
tered Turkish Islamic movement. Nursi offered an alternative epistemol- 
ogy to counter the laicist worldview. With the opening of the Turkish 
economy and political system in the second half of the 1980s, Turkish 
civil society has become more assertive. 

Identity-seeking social movements are the major element impacting 
the current political landscape of Turkey. As a result, national identity 
has been redefined. Turgut Ozal’s anti-statist, anti-nationalistic discourse 
opened new spaces in Turkey for the evolution of a tolerant Islamic vo- 
cabulary. The rise of new Muslim intellectuals and an Islamic feminist 
movement has weakened the hegemonic Kemalist ideology.» In other 
words, the Nurcu movement has effectively utilized new opportunities to 
punctuate politics and the market with its subjective consciousness. While 
the political landscape of Turkey has been redrawn along cultural lines, 
the educational system has become the primary battleground. Since po- 
litical processes shape cultural fault lines, those who fail to win the ballot 
turn to the bullet to preserve their hegemonic position. 

As long as the masses remain alienated from the political process, Is- 
lam will remain an oppositional identity challenging the Kemalist center. 
The politics of identity in the case of Turkey has been confrontational and 
divisive. When excluded social groups become active participants in the 
construction of a shared community with new solidarities, a democratic 
and more humane Turkey will emerge from the ruins of Kemalist social 
engineering. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BEDIUZZAMAN SAID NURSI 


The Old Said 1876/7-1918 
Nurs 


Bediuzzaman Said Nursi was born in 1876 or 1877! in Nurs, a small 
hamlet of some twenty houses in the province of Bitlis in eastern Anato- 
lia. His father, Mirza, had a small holding of land, and his mother, Nuriye, 
was from the neighboring village of Bilkan. On both sides, they were a 
family of sayyids.* Said was the fourth of seven children. The first event 
mentioned in his ‘official’ biography? is his leaving home at the age of 
nine to begin his studies. He had been impressed by the way his elder 
brother, ‘Abdallah, had excelled over his fellows in the village as a result 
of his studies, and so accompanied him when he returned to the medrese 
of Molla Mehmed Emin Efendi in the nearby village of Tağ. However, the 
young Said fought with another student and after a short while returned 
home. This pattern was to recur over the next five years. Despite his ten- 
der years, Said held himself in great esteem and could not endure to be 
dominated or dictated to in any way. He moved from medrese to medrese 
continuing his studies, falling out either with his peers or his elders, and 
spending intervals in Nurs. Here, whenever he visited, he was taught by 
‘Abdallah. 

From the few references to his childhood in Bediuzzaman’s later writ- 
ings, one can catch brief glimpses of the independently-minded boy who, 
with his self-esteem, acted as though in unconscious prescience of his fu- 


1 The are some discrepancies between the dates given for his birth in the available sources, 
but the majority give it as 1293 Rumi. 

2 Despite there being no explicit claims to being a Sayyid, that is, a direct descendant of the 
Prophet (PBUH), in Bediuzzaman’s works, there are several firsthand reports of his stating this 
verbally. See Salih Özcan in Şahiner, Necmeddin, Son Şahitler Bediiizzaman Said Nurst'yi 
Anlatiyor [hereafter, Son Sahitler] (Istanbul, Yeni Asya Yayinlari, 1986) iii, 129; Muhiddin 
Yurtiten, in Son Sahitler, iii, 74; Huseyin Aksu, in Son Sahitler, i (2nd edn.) (Ist., 1980) 242-43. 
The two former record that Bediuzzaman said both of his parents were from a line of Sayyids. 
Bediuzzaman told Salih Ozcan that his mother was “Husayn—,” and his father, “Hasan—.” It 
was probably the political implications which deterred Bediuzzaman from mentioning the 
matter in his written works, However, there is no record of his family being known as a Sayyid 
family. 

3 The biography prepared during the last years of Bediuzzaman’s life by some of his close 
students. It was first published in 1958 under the title of Ais#/e/ Nur Kúlliyati Ateli 
Beditzzaman Said Nursi Tarihçe-i Hayali, Mesleki, Tercüme-i Hél (hereafter, Tarihgd (Ist., 
Sözler Yayinevi, 1976). 
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ture service to the Qur’an and Islam.* Of the events of that time, undoubt- 
edly the most significant was his dream of the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH), 
during which the Prophet (PBUH) told him that knowledge of the Qur’an 
would be given him on condition he asked no questions of anyone. He 
made this a rule of his life and subsequently became famous for never 
asking questions of other scholars. So, too, in later years with the Risale-i 
Nur, he opened up a hitherto “untraveled” Qur’anic way to reality. 


Dogu Bayezid—1891 


Said’s dream fired him with enthusiasm to pursue his studies. As pre- 
viously, he moved from medrese to medrese, unable to find what he was 
seeking. Eventually, in 1891, he set off for Doğu Bayezid and the medrese 
of Shaykh Muhammad Jalali. Up to this time, he had studied only the 
principles of Arabic grammar and syntax. Now, his extraordinary power 
of memory and faculty for absorbing knowledge were manifested, and in 
unprecedented manner, he completed in six months the course of study 
which normally continued over fifteen or even twenty years. He achieved 
this seemingly impossible feat by extracting the substance of each heavily 
annotated and interpreted work in the syllabus, then passing on to the 
next. He is said to have read around a hundred works in this way in the 
three month period, digesting even the most difficult works in twenty- 
four hours. Said’s purpose in following this course, despite the displea- 
sure of the principal of the medrese, was to point out what he had 
instinctively felt since he began his studies at the age of nine, namely his 
dissatisfaction with the existing educational system, and his realization of 
the need for its reform. 

At the same time that he immersed himself in this intensive study— 
some nights even retiring into the mausoleum of a local saint—Said started 
to practise extreme self-discipline in emulation of the Ishragiyyun phi- 
losophers. Shaykh Muhammad Jalali must have looked favorably on his 
exceptional student, for at the end of the three months, he awarded him 
his diploma /Vazed/, confirming that he had completed the course. Said 
had now earned the right to wear the scholar’s turban and gown. Although 
he declined this, feeling loath to wear the dress of the respected teachers 
and shaykhs at his young age, he was now known as Molla Said-i Meshur, 
Molla Said the Famous. He was still only fourteen or fifteen years of age. 

Molla Said’s fame spread after he left Bayezid for Sirvan, for he now 
engaged other religious scholars in debate whenever the opportunity arose. 


4 See Bediuzzaman Said Nurst, Sy44e-/ Tasdik-i Gaybı (\st., Sinan Matbaasi, 1960) 116; 
Nursi, &mmirdag Lahikası (\st., Sinan Matbaasi, 1959) i, 52-3. i 
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Besides invariably emerging victorious from these encounters, he became 
an object of wonder by virtue of his success at answering every sort of 
question and test set him by the masters and shaykhs of the medreses. It 
was at this time that he was first given the name of ‘Bediuzzaman’ (Won- 
der of the Age) by the eminent Molla Fethullah Efendi of the Siirt zredrese® 

As Said’s fame grew, so did his difficulties. As he moved from place to 
place, Siirt, Tillo, Cizre and the Miran Tribe, Mardin, and Bitlin, often on 
the orders of the authorities, he had many adventures, some resulting from 
the plots of rivals and enemies. It was at this time, too, that he started to 
gain popularity as a teacher. 

Molla Said’s other exceptional qualities became clear from his activities 
at this time. His personal courage and daring, which exceeded even those 
of the Kurdish tribesmen, were legendary and well-attested, as was his 
moral courage, fearlessness, and boldness in upholding right and confront- 
ing tyranny of all kinds. Such charismatic qualities were necessary to com- 
mand the respect of the tribes and their leaders, among whom he began to 
act as mediator.’ It should be mentioned that although in later years, par- 
ticularly as the New Said when Bediuzzaman wanted to direct attention 
away from his own personality to the Risale-i Nur, he virtually discounted 
such powers /serémet or else attributed them to the Qur’an. From this 
time, he began to be known among the people as a ‘veli’ or saint. 

Also, it was from his very early years of medrese life that Said began 
to practise the self-sufficiency that was to be his mark throughout his life, 
even in times of extreme need. Contrary to normal practice among the 
medrese students of eastern Anatolia, who had their daily needs met by 
local villagers or by zakéa¢ the young Said displayed complete indepen- 
dence, accepting nothing from others, even gifts, unless he was able to 
give something in return. Similarly, when he later had his own students, 
he did not permit them to accept charity. Often, he would meet their 
needs himself.” This was to impress upon them the need to work for God’s 
pleasure alone. He remained detached from the world and its vanities, 
owning virtually nothing by way of property and possessions. 


® See Şükran Vahide, 74e Author of the Risale-i Nur, Bediuzzaman Said Nursf(2nd edn.) 
(Istanbul, Sdzler Publications, 1998), 12. 

6 For the social and demographic background to life in S. E. Anatolia in that period, see, 
Serif Mardin, Ae/gion and Social Change in Modern Turkey, The Case of Beditizzaman Said 
/vurst (New York, SUNY Press, 1989), 42-54. 

7 See Ænirdag Labikasi, ii, 187. 
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Mardin— 1892 


It is recorded that Molla Said first became involved in politics when 
visiting Mardin at this time. It is not clear precisely what this entailed, but 
from the facts, he encountered two students here, one a follower of Jamal 
al-Din al-Afghani® and the other a member of the Sanusi order. In one of 
his later works, he makes an allusion to a work of Namik Kemal in con- 
nection with this visit, from which it may be deduced that it was here that 
he first became acquainted and involved with the major political issues 
facing the Ottoman Empire and the Islamic world. This seems certain in 
view of his later opposition to ‘despotism’ and support for ‘freedom and 
constitutional government’ on the one hand, and his espousal of Islamic 
Unity /Ztihad-i Islam) on the other. 


, Bitlis— 1892/3 


Bediuzzaman was sent away from Mardin for his activities and de- 
ported to Bitlis under guard in 1892 or ‘93. He nevertheless won the 
support of first the Governor of Bitlis then the Governors of Van, Hasan 
Pasa and Tahir Pasa, and when in those centres was given accommoda- 
tion in their residences. He took advantage of these amenities and pur- 
sued his studies until he left for Istanbul in November, 1907. 

While in Bitlis, we are told that Molla Said began to lose the ‘inspira- 
tional’ quality of his knowledge with his maturing years, called swzihat 
Up to this time, understanding had come to him without undue exercise 
of reason. He had not studied the texts in depth. Now, in order to main- 
tain his position among the %/274, he embarked on a comprehensive study 
of all the Islamic sciences, committing to memory in the two years he was 
in Bitlis some forty basic works on logic and the Arabic sciences on the 
one hand, and Qur’anic exegesis /é2/si7), Hadith, 4@4, and theology (42/227) 
on the other. Among these was a work on the principles of Hanafi “4, 
called a/Afirgat. This was a subject he had not previously studied, since 
the people of eastern Anatolia all followed the Shafi‘i school. The major 
reason he undertook this study was to prepare himself to reply to criti- 
cisms of Islam made in works of Western origin and to dispel the doubts 
to which they had given rise. 

Another important personal quality of Molla Said can be gleaned from 
a letter he wrote in reply to slanderous statements made against him in 
the 1940s. In this letter, Bediuzzaman recalled that although he stayed for 
two years in the Governor's residence in Bitlis when he was in his late 


8 That same year, in 1892, Sultan Abdulhamid had brought Afghani to Istanbul in connection 
with his Pan-Islamic policies. 
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teens, at the end of his stay, he was unable to tell the eldest three of the 
Governor’s six daughters apart, he had paid them so little attention. When 
asked about this, he had replied: “Preserving the dignity of learning does 
not allow me to look at them.”? 


Bediuzzaman’s attitude towards Sufism 


Although Bediuzzaman had received instruction from the leading Sufi 
shaykhs of the area, he never followed any one of them exclusively, nor 
did he join one of the “#77ga/s. The reason he gave for this was his preoc- 
cupation with his studies. !° Serif Mardin describes the rise of the Khalidi 
Naqshbandi Order in the 19th century in eastern Anatolia, and how it 
supplanted the previously popular Qadiri Order." It appears that the ma- 
jority of shaykhs at the time of Bediuzzaman’s youth were Khalidis, in- 
cluding those named in Bediuzzaman’s biography.’* Everyone in his 
neighborhood, including his family, followed the Naqshi (Khalidi) Order. 
However, from the time of his childhood, Said was drawn to Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Gilani (Gawth al-A‘zam), under whose spiritual patronage and 
protection he felt himself to be throughout his life.!3 He similarly had 
close spiritual links with the Naqshbandi ‘Regenerator of the Second Mil- 
lennium,’ Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (Imam-i Rabbani), to whose influence 
on his life and thought he made frequent reference. 14 

In the Risale-i Nur, Bediuzzaman did not afford the place to Mawlana 
Khalid,! the Regenerator who followed Sirhindi, that he did to Sirhindi 
himself. Still; as the New Said, when he had left aside virtually all books 
other than the Qur’an, he constantly read?! the work of Mainu at al-Ahzab 
by Gümüşhaneli Ahmed Ziyaeddin (d. 1893), a prominent shaykh of the 
Khalidi Order for its supplications and as a source of reflective thought . 
The three-volume work contains such supplications as /ews4an al-Kabir, 
and clearly played a part in moulding the New Said’s spiritual life. More- 
over, when in Kastamonu around 1940, he was given Mawlana Khalid’s 
gown by the granddaughter of one of his 442//as. Bediuzzaman accepted 


9 Amirdag Lahitkasi, \, 257. 

10 Sikke-i Tasdik-i Gaybi 116. 

li See Mardin, 51-60. 

12 See Abdülkadir Badilli, Zedižzzaąaman Said-i Nursi Mufassal! Tarihçe-i Hayati (Istanbul, 
Timaş Yayinlari, 1990), i, 100-103, etc. 

D ă Sikke-i Tasdik-s Gaybi 116. 

14 For interesting parallels between Mawlana Khalid and Bediuzzaman, see, Sikke-i Tasdik-i 
Gaybi, 14-16. 

18 See for example, Nurst, 74e ays Collection (Engl. trans.] (Ist., Sözler Publications, 1998) 
188; Bediüzzaman Said Nurst, Zetters 1928-1932 (Engl. trans.] (Ist., Sözler Publications, 2nd. 
edn., 1997), 418-19. 

16 Mustafa Sungur, in Saz „&Ait/er (New ed., 1994), iv, 31-2. 
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it, saying that Mawlana Khalid had dressed him in his own gown over a 
hundred year distance. !” 

Nevertheless, as will be pointed out later, Bediuzzaman was always at 
pains to emphasize that in his view, the modern age was not the age of 
Sufism. He frequently compared and contrasted the Qur’anic way to real- 
ity (Lagigat/, which he opened up with the Sufi way /¢grz£2/) in order to 
illustrate the differences. 


Van— 1895/6 


The Governor’s residence in Van, under the appreciative direction of 
Tahir Paga, provided Bediuzzaman with a favorable environment in which 
to continue his studies and gain wider experience in a number of fields. 
Here, he was able to mix with government officials and people of differ- 
ent walks of life, including those conversant with modern science and 
learning. Tahir Paga, a patron of learning who owned an extensive library, 
encouraged discussion, debate, and contests of knowledge. 

It was here that Bediuzzaman realized that theology /42/2/ in its tra- 
ditional form lacked the capacity to answer the questions raised by sci- 
ence and modern advances in knowledge. As a consequence and unique 
to members of the @/maof eastern Anatolia at that time, he took up the 
study of modern science, and by studying the relevant books in a short 
time, mastered all the sciences current at that time, including philosophy. 

Bediuzzaman’s new familiarity with modern science led him to de- 
velop his ideas on educational reform and update his teaching methods. 
He had his own medrese in Van, at the foot of the citadel, called the Horhor 
Medrese. Here, he put his ideas into practice, and taught his students, 
who sometimes numbered as many as sixty, by a method based on the 
combined teaching of the religious and the modern sciences. !8 

It was at this time too that Bediuzzaman first had the idea of found- 
ing an Islamic university in the Eastern Provinces, which would be the 
embodiment of his ideas on educational reform. He named it the 
Medresetii’z-Zehra, after al-Azhar in Cairo, as it was to be its sister-uni- 
versity in the eastern Islamic world. He considered its educational, uni- 
fying, and reconciling role to be so important in that backward and 
poverty-stricken corner of the Empire that its establishment became one 
of the main goals of his life. He even described it as “the most important 
matter” of his biography. 1° 


17 Nurat, Aastamanu Lahrkas (Ist., Envar Nesgrtyat, 1994), 96-97; Vahide, 256-57. 
18 Tarihçe, 45. 
9 Emirdag Lahrkast, ii, 37. 
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In a later work, Bediuzzaman noted that in 1901-2, he made the transi- 
tion “from teaching to writing.’*° He gives no clue as to which works he 
produced at that time, but in his nephew’s biography, published in 1919, 
two treatises are mentioned, both of which were later lost in a fire. One 
was a treatise on algebraic equations, and the other, a short piece on arith- 
metical problems and reckoning.” 

An incident occurred around the turn of the century which was deci- 
sive in giving Bediuzzaman direction. He learned through Tahir Paga, 
who had read a report in the newspapers, of the explicit threats to the 
Qur’an and Muslim community made by the British statesman, Gladstone. 
He was severely shaken and experienced a complete turnabout in his 
ideas. He realized that he should make all the sciences and knowledge he 
had acquired a means to understand the Qur’an and prove its truths, and 
that “the Qur’an alone should be his aim, the purpose of his learning, and 
the object of his life.”2? At the end of his life, he wrote that he had found 
two means of doing this: one was the Medresetii’z-Zehra, and the other 
was the Risale-i Nur.?* The latter was realized only with the emergence 
of the New Said after the First World War. Until that time, as he himself 
admitted, he was in part deflected from his goal by the compelling events 
of the times. 


Istanbul—November 1907 


Armed with a letter from Tahir Paşa, dated 3 Tesrin-i Sani 1323, 
Bediuzzaman set off for Istanbul, presumably arriving in November or 
December 1907. As soon as he arrived, he sought ways of publicizing his 
ideas on educational reform in the Eastern Provinces, and obtaining offi- 
cial support. To establish his reputation, he first settled in a ‘han’ in the 
Fatih district which served as a hostel for a number of the leading intellec- 
tual figures of the day. He hung a notice on his door that was indeed to 
attract attention: “Here all questions are answered, all problems solved, 
but no questions are asked.” Many students and scholars visited him and 
were amazed at his extraordinary ability to answer correctly whatever 
questions they had prepared.” He became well-known and respected by 
the Istanbul ‘ulama’, who sought his assistance in connection with ques- 
tions asked of them by the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Army.” 


2 Nurst, ,w4/er (Ist., Envar Negriyat, 1994), 698. 

21 ‘Abdurrahman, Sedidzzaman’in Tarihçe-i Hayati (Istanbul, Necm- Istikbal Matbaasi, 
1335 [1919]), 33. 

2 Sikke-i Tasdik-i Gaybi 76. 

3 Amiírdağ Lahikasi ii, 

24 Necmeddin Şahiner, Znmeyen Taraflariyle Bediüzzaman Said Nursi (12th edn.) (Ist., 
Yeni Asya Yayinlari, 1996), 91-95. 

3&5 The Rays Collection, 380-81. 
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Bediuzzaman thus found the opportunity to publicize the problems of 
the east. Similarly, within a short time, he was successful in presenting a 
petition to Sultan ‘Abdiilhamid setting out concisely his ideas for their 
solution.“ He gratefully noted moves to construct a number of new secu- 
lar schools /ze#fe/ in the region, but pointed out that if the teaching was 
only in Turkish and there was no provision for religious instruction, they 
would be of little benefit to the local population. His proposal was for 
three educational establishments strategically placed in the centers of vari- 
ous tribes, which would teach both the religious sciences and the modern 
sciences and would be known by the familiar name of medrese.’ 
Bediuzzaman predicted a ghastly future for the people of the area if such 
steps were not taken. Moveover, it would give the Government the huge 
manforce of the region, which was then being wasted on internal conflict. 

However, as was inevitable at that time of repression, Bediuzzaman’s 
activities had not gone unnoticed. He had won rivals among the wma 
who were jealous of his success. Kept under surveillance, he was overtly 
critical of the Sultan. The petition he presented was later published in the 
first number of the newspaper, 4 ve Xiirdistan Gazetesi 19 November 
1908, which noted in the introductory paragraph that, as a consequence, 
he became “the target of many misfortunes.” Whatever the immediate 
reason, Bediuzzaman was sent before the Yildiz Palace Court Martial, and 
from there sent to Toptagi Mental Asylum. He eventually managed to have 
himself released on the strength of “a conversation” he held with one of 
the doctors, who then wrote a favorable report, although he was still held 
in custody. 

In the course of describing to the doctor the true reasons for his incar- 
ceration in Toptagi, Bediuzzaman outlined his proposals, details of which 
he had doubtless explained to the Sultan. Besides the combined teaching 
of the religious and modern sciences mentioned above, the heart of 
Bediuzzaman’s proposals lay in bringing together in the Medresetii’z-ZehrA 
and its sister establishments “the three main branches” of education: the 
medreses or traditional religious schools, the meft/e&s or new secular 
schools, and the /eé#esor Sufi establishments. He believed the divergence 
and even conflict between the three to be a major cause of the backward- 
ness of Islamic civilization. For Islam to function efficiently, mutual con- 
sultation had to be established between those “three divisions of the army 
of Islamic education.”’ To restructure the zedresesin this way would be 
to put into practice “the rule of the division of labour.”?8 It would also 
allow the students to specialize in subjects for which they had an apti- 


3 Şahiner, inmeyen, 95-97. 
7 Nursi, Münåzarat (Ist., Sözler Yay., 1977) 76. 
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tude, a matter to which Bediuzzaman attached the greatest importance, 
and which constituted a radical break with traditional methods. 

Bediuzzaman strongly opposed what he called “scholastic despotism.” 
He posited that the ‘democratization’ of the zedrese system would pro- 
vide a powerful incentive for students.?9 His proposals, only the main 
points of which have been mentioned here, were thus comprehensive, 
realistic, and farsighted. They were also extremely modern in their ap- 
proach. Although they did not meet a favorable response on this occasion, 
Bediuzzaman finally secured funds from Sultan ‘Abdulhamid’s successor, 
Sultan Reşad. The foundations of the Medresetii’z-Zehra were laid on the 
shores of Lake Van, but its construction was abandoned at the outbreak of 
the First World War. 


The Constitutional Revolution of 1908 


Bediuzzaman supported constitutional government and freedom from 
despotism because, in his view, they were the primary conditions for 
progress in all fields. °° But for progress to be achieved, freedom had to 
be founded on the Shari‘a. Like Namik Kemal and many thinkers of the 
day, Bediuzzaman considered that, in principle, constitutionalism and 
the concepts it comprised, such as the sovereignty of the nation, equality 
before the law, the rule of law, and consultation, were entirely in confor- 
mity with the Shari‘a. He tried on the one hand to dispel anxieties con- 
cerning constitutionalism, and, on the other, to insist on the freedom it 
brought being based on and limited by the Shari‘a. Otherwise, he ar- 
gued, it would only bring the Ottomans a tyranny worse than that they 
had previously suffered. 

Among his activities in the first days of the Constitution was the speech 
he delivered first in Beyazid in Istanbul, and two or three days later in 
Salonica, entitled “Address to Freedom.”3! In addition to informing the 
people at large of the meaning of constitutionalism and of its importance 
for them, Bediuzzaman’s chief concern was to emphasize the need to ad- 
here to Islam and its morality in the new era. Only in this way could they 
advance and establish true civilization. 

Bediuzzaman even saw support of constitutionalism to be a religious 
obligation, for so long as it was within the sphere of the Shari‘a, it was 
“the means of upholding the might of Islam and exalting the Word of God.” 


29 “Bediüzzaman Kirdi'nin Fibriste-i Makasidi ve Efkarinin Programi,” in Vo/kan Nos. 83- 
84, in Ertuğrul Diizdag, ed., Vo/tan Gazetesi 1908-1909 (Ist., Ìz Yayincilik, 1992) 402-403, 407- 
408. 

3% See VaAide, 59-64. 

3! Nurst, Asér-/ Beds tye (Ist., n. p., n.d.) 347-56. 
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For in his view, upholding the Word of God (4-y7 4elimetullah), with 
which every believer is charged, is dependent on material progress, and 
since freedom and constitutionalism were the way to achieve progress, it 
was incumbent on all to work for them. 

Bediuzzaman lived a highly active life at this time, employing all pos- 
sible means to illuminate every section of society concerning these ques- 
tions. He exploited his good name and reputation to the full to make his 
ideas accepted. He published articles in many of the newspapers of the 
day. He addressed meetings and gatherings. He joined a number of reli- 
giously oriented societies, one of which was 72/ebe-/ Ulum Cemiyeti (So- 
ciety for Students of the Religious Sciences), another of which was /4#Zaa-s 
Muhammed Cemiyeti (Society For Muslim Unity). 

Following the initial jubilation at the proclamation of the Constitu- 
tion, there was rapid disillusionment among the people as political condi- 
tions deteriorated and the incipient conflicts of interest between the various 
groups and classes surfaced and led to political violence and bitter battles, 
in the press in particular. Although initially supportive of the Committee 
of Union and Progress (CUP), Bediuzzaman became their fierce opponent, 
combatting the corrupting social consequences of their misrule. It was in 
the cause of unity, as well as to prevent a society bearing the Prophet's 
(PBUH) name being made a tool of narrow political interests, that he joined 
the Ztihad-i Mubammed:* Although it was with this intention that he 
became active in the Society, publishing fifteen articles in its press organ, 

Volkan, it was because of his involvement that he was eventually arrested 
and sent before the Court Martial. All his articles in the paper reiterate his 
views on education and ‘Islamic’ freedom and constitutionalism, or ex- 
plain the unifying role of the Society. Its aim, through the revival of the 
Sunna and moral renewal, as well as strengthening the bonds of unity 
between all Muslims, was to activate the vast potentiality of the Umma 
and utilize it to achieve progress. 

As in a number of previous incidents,’ Bediuzzaman played a pacify- 
ing role in the revolt which broke out on 13 April 1909. In his celebrated 
defense in one of the military courts set up afterward, which he later pub- 
lished under the title, 44/ Mekteb-i Musibetin Sehadetnamesi veya Di- 
van-t Harb-i Orff ve Said Nursi (The Testimony of Two Schools of 
Misfortune or The Military Court and Said Nursi), he described his move- 
ments during the revolt and how he had persuaded eight battalions of 
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soldiers to give up their insurrection and return to barracks. Bediuzzaman 
was acquitted and freed by the court, despite the courage with which he 
faced the all-powerful, autocratic pashas presiding, even attacking the 
CUP’s betrayal of constitutionalism. 

Bediuzzaman had been disillusioned by what he had seen and experi- 
enced in Istanbul, causing him to declare that he was “resigning from civi- 
lization.” Because, he wrote, “True civilization serves mankind’s progress 
and development, and the realization of man’s potential. In this regard, 
therefore, to want civilization, is to want humanity.”9® He remained only 
a short while after this, then set out for his native East. 


Eastern Anatolia—1910 


Bediuzzaman’s disillusion did not lead him to despair. On the con- 
trary, he returned to persuade the tribesmen and people of his native east 
to accept the constitutional government, and so to secure both their own 
future and that of the Ottomans. It seems most likely that Bediuzzaman 
set out on his journey in early 1910. He traveled by sea to Batum, calling 
in at various Black Sea ports, from where he travelled to Tiflis, the capital 
of Georgia. Here, his famous encounter with the Russian policeman took 
place, during which, contrary to the pessimistic view of the Islamic world 
the policeman voiced, Bediuzzaman predicted its future ascendancy. 3” 

From there he traveled to Van and his zedrese, where he began his 
tour of the tribes and addressing gatherings in the towns. In the autumn 
of 1910, he traveled south, possibly spending that winter in Damascus. 
The following spring, by which time he was well-known there, he ad- 
dressed a gathering of thousands in the Umayyad Mosque at the insis- 
tence of the tz/2ma. This was subsequently published under the title of 
Hutbe/ Szmiye (The Damascus Sermon). He considered this and the other 
works he produced at this time to be “prescriptions” for the ailments af- 
flicting the Islamic world, as is reflected in their titles. These included, in 
Arabic, Regetetd’ /-Avam (Prescription For the Common People) and 
Keçetett’ /-‘Cfema (Prescription For the 7/272). He also wrote expanded 
Turkish versions of these, called Miindézaratand Mubékemat respectively. 
The former consists of his answers to the questions put to him during his 
journey around southeast Anatolia. The works were published in Istanbul 
in 1911, with the exception of Miadézarat, which was published in 1913. 
futbe-+ Smiye was printed twice in Damascus following the sermon, 
due to popular demand. Its various Istanbul editions had addenda entitled 
Deva’ /-Ye’s (The Cure For Despair) and 7esd/si’/-’ Wet (Diagnosis of 
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the Complaint). The sermon consists of six ‘Words’ taken from “the phar- 
macy of the Qur’an” which constitute the cure for “the six dire sicknesses” 
Bediuzzaman had diagnosed as arresting the development of the Islamic 
world. Its main message was one of hope, for despite the seeming hope- 
lessness of the Islamic world at that time, Bediuzzaman argued that the 
foreseeable future would see the supremacy of the Qur’an and Islamic 
civilization. 


Istanbul—Late Spring 1911 


Bediuzzaman returned to Istanbul shortly after giving the sermon, trav- 
eling by boat from Beirut. What he had seen on his travels had reimpressed 
on him the urgent necessity of founding the Medresetii’-Zehra and similar 
establishments in Turkey’s eastern provinces. He had returned with the 
intention of obtaining official backing and funds for the project. 

He was soon to find the opportunity, for at the beginning of June 1911, 
he was invited to join Sultan Mehmed Regad’s Rumelia journey as the 
representative of the Eastern Provinces. The trip lasted three weeks, from 
the 5th to the 26th of June, and in the face of growing nationalism, was 
intended to rekindle feelings of loyalty for the Ottomans among the peoples 
of Albania and Macedonia. In Skopje and Kosova, plans were discussed to 
found universities. Bediuzzaman explained his project, stating that because 
of its position in the center of the Islamic world, its need was even greater. 
When the region was lost to the Empire with the Balkan Wars the follow- 
ing year, Bediuzzaman applied for the 20,000 gold liras allotted to Kosova’s 
proposed university. His request was granted. He returned to Van and 
the foundation of the Medresetii’z-Zehra was finally laid at a site on the 
shores of Lake Van at Edremit. It is not known exactly when this took 
place, but it is likely to have been in June of 1913, for there was busy 
telegraph traffic at that time between Tahsin Pasa, the Governor of Van, 
and Istanbul on the subject of its funding. 38 


Van—1913 


Whenever in Van, Bediuzzaman continued to teach his students. A 
work on logic from that time has come down to us, which consists of his 
expositions of a work called Surhan a/-Galanbawr [T /-Mantig, written 
down by one of his students in the margins of the work. 39 This was Molla 


38 Şahiner, Necmeddin, Beditiszemen Üniversitesi Medresetti’ 2-Zehra (Ist., Timaş Yayinlari, 
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Habib, Bediuzzaman’s much loved student who acted as his scribe on the 
front at Erzurum, writing down the celebrated Qur’anic commentary /s4arat 
al-l jaz ® as Bediuzzaman dictated. 

Bediuzzaman was already a legendary figure in Eastern Anatolia, but 
the extraordinary courage and self-sacrifice he and his students displayed 
in the face of Russian and Armenian aggression during the War demon- 
strated how well-deserved his reputation was. Besides training his stu- 
dents’ minds, Bediuzzaman also trained them in warfare and the use of 
firearms, so that they became the terror of the Armenian revolutionaries, 
particularly in 1915. He was detailed by Enver Pasha to raise and com- 
mand the militia force of the region, which consisted of four to five thou- 
sand men. He led this force on the Caucasian front against the second 
Russian invasion in January, 1916. It was at this time, in the arctic winter 
conditions, that he wrote Isharat al-I‘jaz, dictating while he rode around 
the trenches on horseback, raising the morale of his men under the heavy 
Russian shelling. 

Bediuzzaman was finally taken prisoner after the fall of Bitlis, having 
performed memorable services in the jihad. He was subsequently awarded 
a War Medal for his services of that time. The majority of his students had 
fallen in battle, including Molla Habib. He was sent by way of Tiflis and 
Kologrif to a camp in the town of Kosturma on the Volga, where he was 
held till he managed to escape in the spring of 1918, returning to Istanbul 
by way of Petersburg, Warsaw, and Vienna. His captivity had lasted two 
years and three months. 


Istanbul—June 1918 


Bediuzzaman arrived back in Istanbul to a hero’s welcome. He was 
applauded by Enver Paga for his services and was nominated by the army 
for membership of the newly set-up Deri’ ’/-HMitmet ’/-Islémiye. The Dart?’ 
/-fitkimetwas a learned institution attached to the Shaykh al-Islam’s of- 
fice, which had been founded to determine solutions for the problems 
facing the Islamic world and to answer attacks upon it, to issue publica- 
tions informing the people of Turkey on their religious duties, and to up- 
hold Islamic morality.*! Bediuzzaman remained a member until he departed 
for Ankara four years later. 


40 Another of Bediuzzaman’s students, Müküslü Hamza Efendi, described the work as follows: 
* ..up to the present, no other 4#/vr has been written according to this method /az/74aj)... it 
proves that, with its word-order being miraculous and concepts, truth and reality, the Qur’an is 
entirely in conformity with the physical sciences, and is their guide.” See Aszr-/ Bedr ive, 674. 

41 Sadik Albayrak, San Devrin Aslam Akademisi Dar-til Hikmeti! &slamiye (Ist., Yeni 
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Bediuzzaman himself had been severely shaken by the rigors of the 
war and his years of captivity, and also by the Ottoman defeat which fol- 
lowed it. But despite his inner turmoil, which was finally resolved with 
the emergence of the New Said, he continued his duties in the Deri’/ 
fitkmet, and published no less than nineteen works. He also combatted 
the occupying forces and their divisive influence with his pen, and sup- 
ported the independence movement. He was active in other fields, too, 
such as with the founding of the Green Crescent Society, and in the 
Cemiyet-i Miderrisin (The Medrese Teachers’ Association). He opposed 
the /#/wa issued by the Shaykh al-Islam in March, 1920, under the con- 
straint of the British, which condemned the nationalist groups in Anatolia 
as rebels and supported the counter-/#/wa. * Although summoned to An- 
kara on several occasions, he remained until the last months of 1922, pur- 
suing his struggles in Istanbul. 


The Emergence of the New Said—1920-1 


Bediuzzaman described in his works of the period, and in the Risale- 
i Nur, his inner struggles and the resulting crystallization of his ideas. At 
a number of critical junctions earlier in his life, he had understood it to 
be his mission to defend the Qur’an by expounding its miraculous na- 
ture, but had been distracted from his task by the course of events. Now, 
what drove Bediuzzaman to resume his search for such a way was that 
the philosophy on which he had placed so much store, as well as his 
great learning, afforded him no consolation or “light” in the face of his 
vivid realization of the realities of death and the transience of things. On 
the contrary, they plunged him further into materiality and “darkness.”* 
It was only after retreating into solitude and suffering a spiritual crisis 
that, with the assistance of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir Geylani’s /ufu a/- 
Gayb and Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi’s Maktubat he came to the realiza- 
tion that he should take the Qur’an as his sole guide. * Thus was unfolded 
to him a previously “untraveled” way to reality. In contrast to the modes 
of scholarship, represented by the intellect, and of Sufism, represented 
by the heart, this Qur’anic way was characterized by its being traversed 
through “an alliance of the intellect and heart.”*° It was also a way of 
reflective thought on the universe in the manner enjoined by numerous 
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Qur’anic verses, by means of which it “opens up a window onto knowl- 
edge of God in everything.” 

The essence of this way is the ‘manner’ in which things are consid- 
ered; that is, the Qur’anic way of looking at beings not for themselves, but 
for what they signify (2424-7 harti), as opposed to ‘philosophy,’ which 
considers things to signify only themselves. It was this realization that led 
Bediuzzaman to make the admission that in his forty years of life and 
thirty years of study he had learned only “four words and four phrases. ”*° 


Ankara—November 1922 


Bediuzzaman continued with his various activities in Istanbul until he 
finally consented to leave for Ankara. The date of his departure is not 
known, but on 9 November 1922, he was given an official “welcoming” in 
the Grand National Assembly. Against all odds, the Turks had recently 
won the war of independence and it was a time of rejoicing. Yet, 
Bediuzzaman was dismayed to find a generally lax attitude towards reli- 
gion and its practice, and even the spread of atheistic ideas. He had come 
to Ankara to persuade the leaders of the new republic to make the Qur'an 
and Islam the basis of their government, to work to establish Islamic civi- 
lization and be a center of Islamic unity.*’ In the five and half months he 
remained there, he worked hard to spread these ideas among the Depu- 
ties, and despite the wrath of Mustafa Kemal, to encourage them to per- 
form the obligatory five daily prayers and other religious obligations. The 
circular he wrote, dated 19 January 1923 and read to the Deputies, re- 
sulted in a further sixty or so of the Deputies praying regularly, so that a 
larger room had to be assigned for the purpose. He wrote a short treatise 
in Arabic called Zey/i’/Zey/ attempting to disprove naturalism and athe- 
istic philosophy, which he later made the basis of the Twenty-Third Flash, 
Treatise On Nature. * | 

The importance Bediuzzaman attached to the principle of consultation 
and on the forming of corporate bodies to solve the problems of the Is- 
lamic world should also be noted here. It was his view that the modern 
world is the age of the social collectivity rather than of the individual, and 
that such collectivities give rise to “collective personalities,” each with 
unlimited capacity for good and evil. In connection with this, in his ad- 
dress to the Deputies, he told them that just as they now represented the 
Sultanate—due to the power invested in them by the nation, so they should 
represent the Caliphate. That is to say, because of the magnitude and com- 
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plexity of the problems facing the Islamic world, the Caliph could per- 
form his function efficiently only by relying on a body such as the Assem- 
bly. A collective personality would be better able to execute the injunctions 
of the Shari'a. This was an additional reason why the Deputies should be 
scrupulous in performing their religious obligations and answering the 
nation’s religious needs. “9 

While in Ankara, Bediuzzaman was successful in persuading the As- 
sembly to support his Islamic university in the east, the Medresetii’z- 
Zehré. Of the two hundred Deputies addressed on the question, 163 
endorsed the decision to set aside 150,000 liras for the project. Despite 
their fierce altercations, Mustafa Kemal still offered Bediuzzaman vari- 
ous posts and benefits, all of which Bediuzzaman declined. He told Kemal, 
“The New Said wants to work for the next world and cannot work with 
you. But he won't interfere with you either.” However, the real reason 
was that Bediuzzaman had understood that the new leaders were to be 
combatted not in the realm of politics, but with “the immaterial sword of 
the Qur’an’s miraculousness.” So, he left Ankara for Van, where he re- 
tired from public life altogether. The train ticket for the journey was 
issued on 17 April, 1923. 


Van—April 1923 


April 1923 was the first time Bediuzzaman had returned to Van since 
the retreat before the advance of the Russians in early 1916, when he and 
his students had valiantly defended the straggling stream of its fleeing 
inhabitants. It proved a harrowing experience for him. He visited his 
medrese, now in ruins, and recalled his students, most of whom had been 
killed in the War. The town itself had been virtually razed. 

Bediuzzaman passed the greater part of the twenty-one months he was 
in Van in retreat on Mt. Erek, spending only the winters in the town, in 
the Nursin Mosque. He would also come down to the mosque on Fridays, 
to give the A4u/4e. Some of those who followed his sermons have re- 
corded that they took a different form from what they were accustomed 
to hearing from him. In these sermons, Bediuzzaman concentrated on the 
fundamental truths of belief, such as Divine unity and the resurrection of 
the dead. ®! It has also been recorded that some of the things he taught his 
students at this time were subsequently included in the Risale-i Nur.™ 
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There is no record of his writing any works during this period. For 
Bediuzzaman, this time appears to have been one of deep thought and 
preparation. 

An outward sign of Bediuzzaman’s inner change was his giving up the 
colorful dress of the region, which he had previously refused to do, for 
clothes of a more sober nature. Again, in later years, when so many had 
fallen victim to the new dress laws, he resolutely refused to discard the 
dress of Islam, persisting in wearing it to the end of his days. 

The events that began in February, 1925 with the uprising in eastern 
Anatolia against the Ankara Government were to have far-reaching conse- 
quences both for Bediuzzaman himself and for the country as a whole. 
The Government made it the pretext for giving itself the dictatorial pow- 
ers it was seeking so that it could eliminate opposition of all kinds, and to 
disperse any potential alternative centres of power. Before the revolt, 
Bediuzzaman had been approached by various leaders and tribal chiefs 
who sought his support and to profit from his considerable influence. 
Shaykh Said, the instigator of the revolt, also invited Bediuzzaman to join 
it. Although the revolt was interpreted in various ways, it seems certain 
that it was against the abolition of the Caliphate and ensuing secularist 
measures. Although the National Assembly in Ankara had voted to retain 
the Caliphate when the Sultanate was abolished on 1 November 1922, 
around the time Bediuzzaman was in Ankara, it too was abolished on 3 
March 1924. This was followed by a series of other measures aimed at 
removing the power of the %/zz7z. the office of the Shaykh al-Islam and 
Ministry of the Shari‘a were also abolished, and the medreses closed. 

This is corroborated by Bediuzzaman’s replies to those seeking his sup- 
port. He told them that such action, making “brother fight brother,” is 
absolutely opposed to the Shari‘a; it was not possible to demand the Shari‘a 
by contravening it. In his reply to Shaykh Said, he also said, “The sword is 
to be drawn against external enemies, it may not be used internally. Our 
only salvation at this time is to offer illumination and guidance through 
the truths of the Qur’an and belief: it is to get rid of our greatest enemy, 
ignorance.” 53 

Some of the tribal leaders heeded his advice and did not take part, 
thus saving many lives in the Van area. + Nevertheless, Bediuzzaman was 
taken from his retreat on Mt. Erek, arrested along with many notables and 
others, and sent into exile. The lengthy caravan of several hundred souls 
trekked out of Van on 25 March 1925. From Erzurum, they were taken to 
Trabzon, where they boarded the boat for Istanbul. Bediuzzaman was 
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questioned in Istanbul concerning the revolt along with four others. He 
was cleared, while they were sent to Diyarbekir and the arbitrary justice 
of the ‘Independence Tribunal;’ three of them met their end on the gal- 
lows. °° From Istanbul, Bediuzzaman traveled by boat to Antalya, and was 
taken to the small town of Burdur. 


Burdur—May/June 1925 


It seems most probable that Bediuzzaman arrived in his first place of 
exile in May or June of 1925 and remained here for six or seven months 
before being moved on to Isparta, and then to Barla towards the end of 
February the following year. 

Bediuzzaman started writing again during this period, producing a 
number of pieces in Arabic which he added as addenda to the treatises 
Semme and sy 7e, two of the last treatises he had written in Istanbul in 
1922. He subsequently rewrote these addenda in Turkish, arranging them 
in book form in sections entitled First Lesson /Ders/, Second Lesson, and 
so on. It was probable these that formed the basis of the daily gers’ or 
instruction he gave in the mosque every day after the afternoon prayer. 
These were the first fruits of Bediuzzaman’s period of deep thought and 
contemplation in Van which was to find full expression in the Risale-i 
Nur. He said of this work that it was “an index, list, and seed of the Risale- 
i Nur,” and was the first instruction the New Said received “directly from 
verses of the Qur'an.” 55 

The popularity of Bediuzzaman’s talks in the mosque perturbed the 
authorities and led them to send him to the provincial centre of Isparta, 
from where, on the orders of Ankara, he was sent by boat to the tiny, 
isolated village of Barla in the mountains to the northwest of Lake Eğirdir. 


Barla—February 1926 


Bediuzzaman was not guilty of any crime or misdemeanor that would 
have merited his being exiled to western Anatolia and then sent alone to 
the remote village of Barla. It was, in the words of the police inspector 
who had interviewed him in Istanbul, merely “a precautionary measure.” 
The fact is that in the four major trials of 1934, 1944, 1948, and 1952, 
except in one instance related to Islamic dress, the courts were compelled 
to acquit both Bediuzzaman and his students of all charges. Yet 
Bediuzzaman continued to be held under close surveillance, often in the 
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most constraining conditions, subject to the arbitrary harassment and mis- 
treatment of minor officials. 

The intention of the founders of the Turkish Republic was to do away 
with the institutions of the past and reconstruct life and society on the 
‘modern’ Western pattern. Their ideal was to import Western models for 
every area of life and graft Turkey with Western civilization. In this, they 
had been most influenced by Ziya Gékalp’s ideas on nationalism, and 
‘Abdallah Cevdet’s writings on ‘biological materialism,’ as well as on so- 
cial reform, many aspects of which they directly applied. These included 
the enforced adoption of Western-style headgear and dress, the closure of 
the Sufi /esé4es, the founding of a ‘modern’ educational system, language 
reform, the adoption of the Latin alphabet and the Western calendar and 
form of timekeeping. This “cultural revolution” was supported by eco- 
nomic reforms, industrial development, and radical changes in education. 
The unified, centralized “national” educational system was based on “uni- 
versal - humanist - secular - positivist” principles, and aimed to develop 
“national consciousness.”°’ A string of laws was passed implementing these 
reforms. Finally, in 1937, the six principles of Kemalism, and of Kemal’s 
Republican People’s Party, were written into the Constitution, thus ‘legal- 
izing’ its absolute monopoly of power. Programs of mass education in these 
principles, the most important of which were secularism, nationalism, and 
étatism, were introduced. Thus, it was hoped to finally root out the Is- 
lamic past and pave the way for the total adoption of a secular form of 
Western civilization. 

Bediuzzaman was not unprepared for these developments, as we have 
seen. He perceived the direction Turkey’s new leaders were going to go 
when in Ankara in 1922, and declined to work with them. So, too, he 
realized that any attempt to combat them in the realm of politics would be 
fruitless. And, indeed, within a short period of time, all political opposi- 
tion was suppressed and those who attempted it eliminated, just as overt 
or active opposition to the reforms was suppressed. Bediuzzaman’s re- 
sponse was unique. He knew the Qur'an to be truth and reality, and that 
the materialist philosophy intended to supplant it was “based on principles 
of futility.” Man’s true happiness and progress could be achieved only 
through the former. Thus, he began to write treatises in which he offered 
irrefutable proofs of the truths of belief and demonstrated the logical ab- 
surdity of materialist philosophy, making it possible to gain belief so firm 
and certain it could withstand any doubts caused by science or philoso- 
phy. Bediuzzaman’s struggle was to write such treatises, and to have them 
disseminated at a time—after 1928—when there were no printing-presses 
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and the writing of religious material was forbidden. His was the construc- 
tive, positive struggle he called “jihad of the word /cihad-/ mânevi), ” 


The Risale-i Nur 


The first major treatise Bediuzzaman wrote in Barla was about the 
resurrection of the dead and the hereafter. He wrote it in 1926, during the 
first spring he was there. He designated it the Tenth Word among the 
pieces he subsequently put together with the title of Sdz/er (The Words)— 
the first volume of the Risale-i Nur. There are probably more references 
in Bediuzzaman’s writings to this piece and the writing of it than to any 
other part of the Risale-i Nur, so we shall use it as an example to describe 
both his aims and method. 

First, it should be mentioned that the resurrection of the dead and the 
life of the hereafter were openly denied by at least the two thinkers men- 
tioned above, whose ideas were very influential at the time. ®® Bediuzzaman 
himself said that the writing of the Tenth Word coincided with official 
moves to spread atheistic ideas denying resurrection. ®? 

In later years, Bediuzzaman described the writing of the Tenth Word 
to his students. Blossoming almond trees had recalled to him the verse: 
SO look to the signs of God's mercy, how He gives Life to the earth 
after its death; Indeed. He it is Who will life to the dead, and He is 
Lowerliul over all things [30:50], which he then recited over and over 
again as he walked among the fields and orchards by Lake Esirdir. That 
evening, the Tenth Word ‘came’ to him and he dictated it, while his 
student Samli Hafiz Tevfik wrote it down.™ Bediuzzaman said that most 
of his works were “bestowed” on him in this way, of a sudden. It was in 
consequence of this that the writing of even the most difficult of his trea- 
tises was extremely quick, despite being dictated out in the countryside 
and in all sorts of weather. 

If the subjects of the treatises came to Bediuzzaman by way of inspi- 
ration, the method by which he presented and elucidated the truths they 
contained was clearly the fruit both of much thought, and of his long years 
of concern with education and teaching. It is worth noting a few elements 
of that method. 
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First, is his frequent use of allegorical comparisons //ems7/). As with 
all parts of the Risale-i Nur, the Tenth Word in part consists of such com- 
parisons. In a ‘Note’ at the head of the piece, he says that the reasons for 
his writing in this form are “to facilitate comprehension,” and “to show 
how rational, appropriate, well-founded, and coherent are the truths of 
Islam... each story is like an allusion pointing to its concluding truth.”™ 
In the Twenty-Eighth Letter, Bediuzzaman describes the allegories as “a 
single ray from the allegories of the Qur’an,” and goes on to say that they 
bring the most distant truths close like a telescope, collect together the 
most diffuse matters, and are means of reaching the highest truths, like 
stairs. © These allegorical comparisons, which are often employed as an 
introduction in the first section or ‘station’ of a treatise, attract and hold 
the attention, and make easily comprehensible truths which might other- 
wise be difficult to grasp. They are a significant factor explaining the wide- 
spread popularity and continuing success of the Risale-i Nur. 

A second element of the Risale-i Nur’s original method of expounding 
the Qur’anic truths are comparisons, sometimes allegorical, between the 
“wisdom” /Aémet) of the Qur'an and philosophy. This aspect, which is 
also represented in the Tenth Word, is fundamental to the Risale-i Nur 
and is related to its historical function. In one respect, the Risale-1 Nur 
may even be said to be a refutation of materialist and naturalist philoso- 
phy. The Twenty-Third Flash, the 7reatise On Nature, deals with this 
specifically. 

A third element of the method that should be mentioned is the use of 
logical proofs and reasoned argument. Virtually every statement 
Bediuzzaman makes is supported by proof, demonstrating its necessity 
and very often proving the absurdity of the corresponding explanations 
of ‘philosophy.’ These proofs, supported by reasoned argument and illus- 
trated by the allegorical comparisons mentioned above, offer explana- 
tions of the truths of the Qur’an so persuasive as to be readily acceptable 
by everyone. 

A further element is reflective thought on the universe, the distin- 
guishing mark of the way of the New Said. A letter which Bediuzzaman 
wrote while in Barla both shows how the twelve ‘Truths’ constituting the 
main part of the Tenth Word have been tackled, and throws light on one 
type of reflective thought in the Risale-i Nur: “Each of the Twelve Truths 
proves three things at the same time. Each proves both the existence of 
the Necessarily Existent One, and His Names and attributes, then it con- 
structs the resurrection of the dead on these and proves it. Everyone from 
the most obdurate unbeliever to the most sincere believer can take his 
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share from each Truth, because in each, the gaze is turned towards be- 
ings, works. Each says: ‘There are well-ordered acts in these, and a well- 
ordered act cannot be without an author. In which case it has an author. 
And since that act has been carried out with order and balance, its author 
must be wise and just. Since he is wise, he does nothing in vain. And 
since he acts with justice, he does not permit rights to be violated. There 
will therefore be a great gathering, a supreme tribunal.’ The Truths have 
been tackled in this way. They are succinct, and thus prove the three 
things at once.”® 

Bediuzzaman said that as an example of Divine grace, the Tenth Word 
explains clearly “to ordinary people and even children” truths of belief 
before which even a genius like Ibn Sina had confessed his impotence. ®4* 
He sent the manuscript to Istanbul with a Barla merchant to be printed by 
one of his old students, Müküslü Hamza Efendi. A thousand copies were 
printed and brought back to Bediuzzaman, who corrected them before 
distributing them. He sent a number of copies to Ankara to be given to the 
Deputies in the Assembly and other officials. 

Thus began Bediuzzaman’s counter-offensive against the moves to de- 
prive the Muslim people of Turkey of their faith. In the eight and half 
years he was in Barla, he completed the first two collections of the Risale- 
i Nur, Sdz/er (The Words) and Mek¢dGat (Letters), and wrote a greater 
part of Lem’a/ar (Flashes), a total of 119 pieces. Among them are pieces 
explaining and proving in the manner described above all the main truths 
of belief. Especially noteworthy are the Twenty-Second and Thirty-Sec- 
ond Words, and Twentieth and Thirty-Third Letters, on the Divine exist- 
ence and unity; the Twenty-Fifth Word, which proves that the very matters 
of the Qur’an that had been attacked by its enemies are sources of its 
“eloquence” and “miraculousness;” the Nineteenth Letter, on the miracles 
of Muhammad (PBUH); and the Twenty-Ninth Word, on the angels, the 
immortality of man’s spirit, and the resurrection of the dead. 


Life in Barla 


Bediuzzaman’s life in Barla was for the most part solitary. Only by 
degrees did he attract the students who were to assist him by writing out 
and distributing the treatises as they were written. As always, he lived the 
simplest of lives. His frugality was such that throughout the years of his 
exile, he supported himself from the savings from his salary while a mem- 
ber of Darii'l-Hikmet. Of that salary he had kept only a small percentage 
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to meet his own needs, using the rest to print his works and distribute 
them free of charge. ® He persisted in practising his rule of never receiv- 
ing gifts or food without giving something in return. 

By banishing Bediuzzaman to what they considered to be the back of 
beyond, the Ankaran authorities had, in fact, served the purposes of Di- 
vine wisdom. The remoteness, as well as the great beauty of the moun- 
tainous region, provided Bediuzzaman with an environment conducive to 
the contemplation of the natural world—the book of the universe—which 
was fundamental to his thought. In the summer months, he would spend 
weeks on end on Cam Daği, a mountain three hours distance from Barla; 
he had two tree-houses made on the summit. There, with the broad sweep 
of the landscape far below him, he would pray and reflect, write, and 
correct the handwritten copies of his works. 

There was no respite in the harassment Bediuzzaman suffered. It fact, 
it increased proportionately to the increase in his students and the spread 
of the Risale-i Nur. After the introduction of the Latin alphabet and the 
banning of the Ottoman/Arabic script at the end of 1928, the authorities 
stepped up their pressure, and the Risale-i Nur students were subject to 
having their houses raided as well as to imprisonment and ill-treatment. 
Nevertheless, inspired by Bediuzzaman and recognizing his writings as a 
Divine bounty at that time, the students were unflagging in their efforts to 
write out, read, and disseminate them. The local District Officer and teacher 
continually pestered Bediuzzaman.© It was probably the misinformation 
they supplied that eventually alarmed the authorities, causing them to 
have him moved back to Isparta. He was taken there around the end of 
July, 1934. 


Isparta—July 1934 


The nine months Bediuzzaman spent in Isparta, he was kept under 
strict surveillance by a policeman posted permanently at his door. He lived 
in a house rented from one of his students. Husrev and Re’fet Bey, two of 
his closest students in Isparta, visited him whenever they could, assisting 
him as scribes and writing out copies of the Risale-i Nur. He wrote three 
parts here: the Nineteenth, Twenty-Fifth, and Twenty-Sixth Flashes, called 
On Frugality, Message For The Sick, and Treatise For The Elderly.” He 
was unable to complete the latter due to his arrest and imprisonment. 
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Eskigehir—April 1935 


On 25 April 1935, the arrests began. Some of Bediuzzaman’s students 
were taken into custody. Bediuzzaman and some others were arrested 
two days later. It was evident from the way things developed that the 
whole affair had been orchestrated. The Government was alarmed by false 
reports. Bediuzzaman and a number of his students were arrested. Even- 
tually, one hundred twenty were taken from a number of provinces, in- 
cluding Van. A campaign was started in the press with sensational news 
of a “countrywide network of reactionaries.” Rumors spread that 
Bediuzzaman and the others were to be executed. The Home Affairs Min- 
ister Şükrü Kaya and the Commander-in-Chief of the Gendarmerie imme- 
diately set out for Isparta with a detachment of a hundred gendarmes and 
fifteen to twenty policemen,®™ as though taking control of a major upris- 
ing. Soldiers were posted at key points in the area. An air of general panic 
was generated. As Bediuzzaman later pointed out in his defense, the plan 
had been to create an incident similar to that at Menemen in 1930. How- 
ever, there was no reaction to the provocation on this occasion, and the 
plan came to nothing. 

Although on the two subsequent occasions Bediuzzaman and a large 
number of his students were tried and suffered terms of imprisonment, 
they were not preceded by campaigns of this proportion. The general 
purpose was the same: to intimidate the population and scare them away 
from religion and to belittle and ridicule religious figures such as 
Bediuzzaman in the eyes of the people. Despite the pressure brought to 
bear on the courts and judiciary to convict Bediuzzaman and his students, 
whatever the truth of the matter, the state prosecutors could find nothing 
concrete with which to charge them. The charges, which were all base- 
less, included: “exploiting religion with the idea of political reaction, with 
the intention of undertaking an enterprise which might breach public se- 
curity;” founding a secret political organization; giving instruction in Sufism; 
opposing the principles of secularism and republicanism, and the reforms; 
and the possible disturbance of public order. The fact is that the Govern- 
ment imputed a political meaning to Bediuzzaman’s activities, interpret- 
ing them as being aimed at bringing down the regime and the system it 
had set up. Despite what might appear today to be innocuous charges, 
certainly in the Eskişehir trial, the prosecution was calling for the death 
penalty for Bediuzzaman, and perhaps also for his closest students.” 
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Thus, Bediuzzaman and his students were put in Eskisehir Prison, 
where they were kept in appalling conditions. While the students were 
crowded together in wards, Bediuzzaman was kept in solitary confine- 
ment. He was denied virtually all rights. Nevertheless, during the eleven 
months he was held in the prison, he wrote six major treatises, including 
his defense speeches. These were the Twenty-Seventh to the Thirtieth 
Flashes, and the First and Second Rays. The Twenty-Eighth Ray consists 
of the letters and notes he wrote his students in prison, offering them 
solace and guidance. He was greatly distressed by the difficulties caused 
to them and their families by this unjust imprisonment. With the other 
treatises, too, he hoped to maintain their morale and keep them occupied 
by reading them and writing out copies. Bediuzzaman called prison 
“Medrese-i Yusufiye,” the School of Joseph, recalling the Prophet Joseph 
(PUH), the patron of prisoners, and that prison is essentially a place of 
training and education. 

When it came to Bediuzzaman’s defense, he was chiefly concerned 
with defending the Risale-i Nur, and next, having his innocent students 
acquitted, for which reason, he said, he couched his defense in very mild 
terms. He was largely successful on both counts. When the court passed 
judgement on 19 August 1935, it acquitted a total of ninety-seven of the 
students, (a number had already been released), and sentenced fifteen of 
them to six months each. The court sentenced Bediuzzaman to eleven 
months imprisonment, followed by a year’s compulsory residence in 
Kastamonu. 

Bediuzzaman replied to all the charges with his usual clarity and logic, 
demonstrating clearly that they were without base or substance. He ad- 
mitted that he was occupied with “the sciences of belief,” which consti- 
tuted no crime, but denied that these could be exploited for anything but 
God’s pleasure. For thirteen years, he had totally withdrawn from public 
life and politics of all sorts, even rejecting Mustafa Kemal’s offers of vari- 
ous posts in 1923. For thirteen years he had not so much as opened a 
newspaper, “the tongue of politics.” No hint of involvement had been found, 
even when his house was searched. Bediuzzaman told the court, “Light 
has been given me, the club of politics has not been given me.” 

In answer to the charge of disturbing public order by exciting reli- 
gious emotions, which was supported by no evidence, Bediuzzaman pointed 
out that: “...religious belief, the source of good characteristics and fine 
qualities, certainly doesn’t disturb public order; it ensures it. It is unbelief 
that disturbs it, because of its bad character.”7! None of his Risale-i Nur 
students had been involved in any disturbance: “Those who receive in- 
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struction from the Risale-i Nur certainly do not get involved in any public 
disturbances, which are the cause of the blood of innocents being spilt 
and their rights being violated... ”72 

Bediuzzaman also denied charges of giving instruction in Sufism, which 
had been prohibited by law in 1925. There was no one who could claim 
that he had done so. The Risale-i Nur’s function was to save belief. He 
said, “There are many who enter Paradise without belonging to a Sufi 
order, but none who enter it without belief. It is therefore the time to 
work for belief. ”73 

As for setting up a political organization, such an accusation could 
only have been made with malicious intent as there was no evidence for 
any such thing. In reply to the accusation of opposition to secularism and 
the Republic, he recalled the famous story of himself and the ants when 
he was staying in an abandoned cell near Tillo at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen. He had been “a religious republican” even before most of those 
present had been born, for at that time, he had shared his meager rations 
with the ants because he admired their social cooperation and wanted to 
“reward them for their republicanism.””4 As for the question of secular- 
ism, it was imputed opposition to the secularizing reforms that lay at the 
base of all the charges made against him. 

Bediuzzaman told the court that as he understood, the secular repub- 
lic meant the separation of religion from the matters of this world, not the 
total rejection of religion. He went on to say that just as no nation any- 
where could continue its existence without religion, the same was even 
truer for the Turks, who had always been distinguished by their attach- 
ment to Islam.’° Moreover, in accepting the separation of the matters of 
this world and religion, the Republican Government had accepted the prin- 
ciple of impartiality. Therefore, just as it did not interfere with those with- 
out religion, so it should not interfere with the religiously minded.”° That 
is to say, secularism should ensure freedom of conscience. A Republican 
Government should not restrict freedom of scholarship. The Risale-i Nur 
was a scholarly work, addressed to the “philosophers” of Europe. It was 
not intended to challenge government itself, but those philosophers and 
the atheists who worked on its account in Turkey.” He attributed the 
corruption at home to the influence of Europe and materialist and natural- 
ist philosophy. He also told the court that he differentiated between the 
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Government and the members of covert atheistic societies who had infil- 
trated it and deceived its officials. It was they who tried to smear support- 
ers of religion with accusations of “political reaction” and “exploiting 
religion for political ends. ”78 

On coming to its decision, the court acquitted Bediuzzaman on all 
charges except one related to the infringement of the Civil Code’s rulings 
on inheritance and the veiling of women. Bediuzzaman had answered the 
charges in his defense, pointing out that the pieces in question were schol- 
arly replies to attacks made by European “philosophers” and had been 
written before the founding of the Republic and adoption of the Civil 
Code.” Nevertheless, it arbitrarily sentenced him to eleven months im- 
prisonment, and fifteen of his students to six months. 


Kastamonu—March 1936 


Bediuzzaman’s life during the seven and a half years he stayed in 
Kastamonu was more restricted than in Barla, and the conditions harsher. 
The first few months he stayed “as a guest” in the police station until he 
was moved to a rented house directly opposite it. There, the surveillance 
under which he was kept was stricter than before, restricting his own 
movements and those who wished to visit him to a greater degree. Ankara 
posted Governors to this provincial center whom they knew would give 
Bediuzzaman no respite. Nevertheless, he continued to attract new stu- 
dents who served him loyally and assisted him with the work of the Risale- 
i Nur. These included Cayci Emin, a fellow-exile from the east, Mehmed 
Feyzi, a local scholar, and Nazif and Selahaddin Celebi from Nebolu, which 
was to become another important center of Risale-i Nur activity. 

Bediuzzaman managed to keep in constant touch with his students in 
the Isparta area, for whom he had the greatest affection. There was con- 
tinual correspondence between them. ® Because of the dangers of using 
the state postal service, the letters and treatises of the Risale-i Nur were 
delivered from place to place by ‘Nur Postmen.’ In the villages of Isparta 
Province, and now in Nebolu and Kastamonu, the Risale-i Nur was writ- 
ten out by hundreds, even thousands, of pens. Bediuzzaman continuously 
encouraged them in this. His letters were also sources of guidance and 
spiritual sustenance for his students. He directed their work, setting out 
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the principles of the Risale-i Nur’s service, and warned them always to be 
cautious in the face of their many enemies. Other letters explain the ne- 
cessity of avoiding political involvement of any sort, and the need for them 
to develop complete sincerity in their service. Sincerity was essential, for 
by virtue of it, the Risale-i Nur students could form the “collective person- 
ality” necessary to perform the various functions of the Risale-i Nur. Thus, 
Bediuzzaman and the Risale-i Nur became a source of hope for many people 
in those dark days of repression, saving them from idleness and despair 
and giving news of the brighter days of the future. 

In the four years from 1936 to 1940, Bediuzzaman wrote the Third to 
the Ninth Rays. The Seventh Ray, called The Supreme Sign /Ayes’/- 
Xibra/, is discussed briefly below. He wrote a concise summary of the 
Arabic Twenty-Ninth Flash as a source of reflective thought. He did the 
final drafts of the First and Second Rays, which he had written in Eskişehir 
Prison, and probably in 1938 set in order the Fifth Ray, which had been 
originally written when he was in Istanbul in the years of the Constitu- 
tional Revolution. 

In spite of suffering constant ill-health and the distress of being sub- 
jected to the continuous harassment of the authorities, Bediuzzaman con- 
tinued writing these works. He also composed large numbers of letters, 
and corrected the ever-increasing handwritten copies of the treatises of 
the Risale-i Nur. 

The Supreme Sign was the most important part of the Risale-i Nur to 
be written in Kastamonu. Indeed, it is one of the most important parts of 
the Risale-i Nur. With its original form of learning the testimony of all 
realms of creation to their Creator’s existence and unity, it represents the 
final and “permanent” form of the reflective thought on the universe that 
Bediuzzaman developed throughout the period he was writing the Risale- 
i Nur. ®! 

Bediuzzaman’s method of reflective thought, which was the way he 
found through the guidance of the numerous Qur’anic verses calling on 
man to ponder the Divine works and activity in the universe, is of the 
greatest importance, for by means of it he was able both to provide con- 
vincing proofs of all the truths of belief, and to demolish the concepts on 
which materialist and naturalist philosophy are based. Moreover, he was 
able to demonstrate that there is no clash or conflict between the physical 
sciences and religion. When the universe is perceived and pondered for 
its meaning in the Qur’anic manner, the physical sciences and their minute 
descriptions of the order of beings are transformed in knowledge of God. 
Essentially, this way demonstrates the complementary nature of the Qur’an, 
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which proceeds from the attribute of speech, and “the book of the uni- 
verse,” which proceeds from the attributes of will and power, and con- 
sists of expounding the Qur'an of speech by means of the Qur’an of the 
universe. It was through this entirely original and genuinely Qur'anic way 
that Bediuzzaman was able to develop a new science of 4#/z77 that ad- 
dressed the problems posed by the development of materialist science and 
its attacks on the Qur’an and Islam. Its particular relevance to the situa- 
tion in Turkey at that time is also clear. 

Among Bediuzzaman’s visitors in Kastamonu were some schoolboys. 
Finding him to be kindly and ready to answer their questions, they came 
to him regularly to hear him speak about the beauties of belief in God and 
the hereafter, even though they suffered various punishments in school as 
a consequence. One day, they came to him and said: “Tell us about our 
Creator, our teachers don’t speak of God.” Bediuzzaman later incorpo- 
rated the answer he gave them in the Risale-i Nur as the Sixth Topic of the 
Eleventh Ray, “All the sciences you study continuously speak of God and 
make known the Creator, each with its own particular tongue. Don’t lis- 
ten to your teachers, listen to them.” Then by means of allegorical com- 
parison, he showed how various sciences make the Creator known together 
with some of His Names. ® 

After 1940, there was a series of arrests of Risale-i Nur students in the 
Isparta area. The students were quickly released. Their houses were fre- 
quently raided and searched. Finally, a student was informed upon and 
arrested in Denizli. Reports were sent to Ankara, orders were sent from 
Ankara. Bediuzzaman was subject to increased harassment, and his house 
was searched three times in succession. 83 On all these occasions, the au- 
thorities were searching for the Fifth Ray. This was a treatise concerning 
Hadiths about the end of time and the fearsome figures, the Antichrists, 
predicted to appear. Bediuzzaman was finally arrested and held for three 
weeks in the police station. Twenty-two of his students were arrested in 
Kastamonu. Others were arrested in Isparta, and elsewhere. Again, an air 
of terror was generated. Bediuzzaman was sent to Isparta by way of An- 
kara. Here, a number of the students were held for preliminary question- 
ing before being sent to Denizli. 


Denizli—October 1943 


One hundred and twenty-six Risale-i Nur students were sent to Denizli 
Prison from all over Turkey.** Of them seventy-three entered the prison 
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and the rest were released. With each term of imprisonment, conditions 
worsened, so that Bediuzzaman said of Denizli that one day there was the 
equivalent of the month in Eskişehir. The concrete building was dark and 
damp in the extreme and infested with lice and mosquitoes. Bediuzzaman 
was again kept in solitary confinement, this time in a minute airless cell 
so small a bed could only just fit it in. ® It had one tiny window overlook- 
ing the exercise yard which the prison authorities boarded up when they 
found him throwing notes out of it to his students. They were forbidden 
to communicate with him on pain of being beaten. Bediuzzaman was again 
poisoned on several occasions, and two of the Risale-i Nur students died 
in the prison. 

Nevertheless, in a way totally contrary to all expectations, the impris- 
onment and trials at Denizli served the cause of the Risale-i Nur posi- 
tively. The trials received a lot of publicity, and aroused widespread 
sympathy for Bediuzzaman and the Risale-i Nur students. This was rein- 
forced when the favorable report was given by the Experts’ Committee in 
Ankara, and they were unexpectedly acquitted. The trial was also the means 
of the Risale-i Nur being widely studied in official circles, which 
Bediuzzaman surmised at least ameliorated their opinions of it. 8$ 

A factor which definitely acted in their favor was the extraordinary 
way in which the other prisoners reformed under the influence of 
Bediuzzaman and his students, even hardened criminals learning to read 
the Qur'an and perform the obligatory prayers regularly. They assisted 
the Risale-i Nur students in writing out the defence speeches, and The 
Fruits of Belief, the Eleventh Ray, which Bediuzzaman wrote principally 
for the prisoners in Denizli. Initially this was done in the greatest se- 
crecy and extreme difficulty, for paper was banned in the prison. Then 
when its generally beneficial results were seen, restrictions were eased 
to an extent. 87 

The charges were the same in the Denizli trials as they had been at the 
trials in Eskisehir. Only on this occasion, the prosecution put forward the 
Fifth Ray as its main evidence. Bediuzzaman reused his defence from 
Eskisehir, with additions to answer the new charge. However, on the 
strength of the Committee of Expert’s overwhelmingly favorable report, 
the court cleared all Bediuzzaman’s works, acquitted all the prisoners, 
and ruled that they be released immediately. The court reached its deci- 
sion on 16 June, 1944. They had spent nine months in the prison. 
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Emirdag —August 1944 


On the instructions of the Government, Bediuzzaman was eventually 
sent to reside in Emirdağ, a small provincial town situated between Afyon 
and Eskişehir. He was to stay here till October 1951, with a break of twenty 
months in Afyon Prison, from January 1948 to October 1949. He and his 
students and his works had all been acquitted by Denizli Court. More- 
over, with increased American influence after the end of the Second World 
War, single party rule came to an end and there were moves towards a 
freer society in Turkey. However, Bediuzzaman was subject to greater ill- 
treatment and harassment during these years, rather than less, which cul- 
minated in the third mass imprisonment of himself and his students. The 
reason for this was undoubtedly the fact that their enemies, those op- 
posed to religion and Islam, were both shocked and infuriated by the Denizli 
acquittals and by the favorable publicity the trials had afforded the move- 
ment. Furthermore, it led directly to a considerable expansion in activi- 
ties related to the Risale-i Nur, outside the two or three areas in which 
they had previously been concentrated. The activities were further ex- 
panded when Risale-i Nur students bought two of the first duplicating 
machines to come to Turkey in 1946 or ‘47, following which they were 
able to reproduce copies in their thousands. These machines were seized 
in the prelude to the Afyon arrests. 

Another reason for the increase in the entirely illegal ill-treatment 
Bediuzzaman received was that he took advantage of the acquittals and 
the more positive attitude towards the Risale-i Nur arising from the favor- 
able experts’ report to write a number of petitions and open letters to 
leading members of the Government and other officials warning them 
about the trend of events. 

Bediuzzaman informed the high-ranking officials that in his view, Tur- 
key was threatened by two ‘calamities’ which could lead to its destabili- 
zation and to anarchy. One of these was communism, which had overrun 
Russia and eastern Europe, the other was “the severe objections” of the 
rest of the Islamic world to the Turks. 88 In Bediuzzaman’s view, the ef- 
forts to alienate Turkey from its Islamic identity and break it off from the 
Islamic world had left it without its natural support, weakening it to a 
such a degree that it would be unable to withstand the destructive plans 
of the forces of unbelief. In a letter to the Interior Minister, Hilmi Uran, 
Bediuzzaman pointed out that part of the plan of outside forces to divide 
the Islamic world was the establishment of “absolute unbelief” in Turkey 
through “atheistic organizations” inside the country. Their activities, to- 
gether with those of the other “destructive” current of unbelief, commu- 
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nism, and its sympathizers in the country, were aimed at creating anar- 
chy. Bediuzzaman warned that it was only the Qur’an, and the Turkish 
nation, which was “fused with Islam and was one with it,” that could halt 
the rushing tide of communism, preventing it from overwhelming the 
country. 89 

It was also against these “calamities” that Bediuzzaman was now di- 
recting the increased publication of the Risale-i Nur, part of which was for 
the first time in the Latin alphabet. Bediuzzaman saw the real dangers as 
lying in the future. In another letter he called on the judiciary “to protect 
the Risale-i Nur and its students,” rather than working against them. For 
the moral decline caused by the above currents, and by the loosening of 
the constraints of religion, could result in fifty years time in serious moral 
degeneration and fearsome social consequences.™ He insisted that nei- 
ther the “material penalties” of the law nor politics and diplomacy could 
halt “the moral and spiritual /z4zer7) ” destruction of these forces: it could 
be halted and countered only by the Qur’an and belief. Since the Risale-i 
Nur was “a Qur’anic barrier” before those forces and “a repairer of the 
power of an atom bomb,” the authorities and government should under- 
stand their need of it. 

Bediuzzaman also pointed out that it was these same forces and their 
representatives who conspired to create disturbances and anarchy. They 
continually tried to provoke incidents of which he and his students were 
accused, even though it had been established in courts of law that the 
Risale-i Nur students were the defenders of public order and security. 
Although his movements were much of the time restricted in Emirdag, as 
was always his practice, Bediuzzaman would go out into the surrounding 
country with his books to correct or to contemplate on ‘the book of the 
universe.’ He became greatly loved by all the children of the area, while 
the beneficial effects on the local society of his advice and guidance have 
been noted by many. 2! 

In reply to criticisms of the Qur’an related to the repetitions it con- 
tains, the first piece Bediuzzaman wrote in Emirdağ was the Tenth Topic 
of the Fruits of Belief. This was followed by the Eleventh Topic, about the 
angels. With the exception of 4/-Huccetti’z-Zehra (The Shining Proof), 
written in Afyon Prison, and one or two small pieces, these were the final 
parts of the Risale-i Nur to be written. Bediuzzaman put together the trea- 
tises in coliections and it was thus that they were mostly published. These 
included Asé#y7 Musa (The Staff of Moses), Zii/4kar, Siractinnur (The l- 
luminating Lamp), Sitse-/ Tasdik- Gaybi (The Ratifying Stamp of the 
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Unseen), and A Guide For Youth, made up of pieces originally written 
for the schoolboys in Kastamonu. 

The Risale-i Nur and the activities associated with it now began to 
attract numbers of young people. Proof of the effectiveness of its method 
and refutation of materialist philosophy was that among these were teach- 
ers, university students and lecturers, and others who had been through 
the new educational system. 

The Risale-i Nur also began to spread in the Islamic world at this time. 
When in 1947 it was again permitted to make the Hajj, students took cop- 
ies to Mecca and Medina, where they distributed them among Muslims 
from different countries. ? 

Following the usual pattern, before the arrests started, the authorities 
stepped up their pressure on Bediuzzaman and the Risale-i Nur students 
and carried out raids and assaults. Bediuzzaman had his house searched 
five times by the Governor and Police Chief. He was finally arrested and 
taken to Afyon, where he was joined by students from Isparta, Denizli, 
Kastamonu, and other places. They were officially charged and put inside 
the prison on 23 January 1948. 


Afyon Prison—January 1948 - October 1949 


In the harshness of its conditions, Afyon Prison far exceeded the pre- 
vious terms of imprisonment Bediuzzaman and his students had endured. 
Their conviction was apparently a foregone conclusion, for the charges 
made against them were the same as in the previous two trials despite the 
fact that they had been acquitted of them, the Risale-i Nur cleared, and all 
the confiscated copies of it returned. As Bediuzzaman pointed out in his 
defence, it “trampled the honor of three high courts and cast aspersions 
on their justice” to bring up the same questions again. ® 

A total of fifty-four students were originally arrested and brought to 
Afyon.** Some were released. Those who stayed in the prison had to sur- 
vive the overcrowded, filthy conditions of the wards. They were severely 
beaten if they attempted to visit Bediuzzaman, who was put alone in a 
huge empty ward, most of the windows of which had no panes of glass. 
Accounts of life in Afyon Prison speak of the bitter cold. Bediuzzaman 
suffered several bouts of severe illness, some the result of poison. For 
much of the time he had no form of heating.” He was now over seventy 
years of age. Yet once again he triumphed over the adverse conditions. 
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For despite everything, he wrote his defence and presented it, wrote large 
numbers of letters and notes to his students, directed the publicizing of 
the defence speeches, and wrote The Shining Proof for the prisoners, a 
treatise explaining and proving the truths of belief. All of this was done 
when even scraps of paper were practically unobtainable. Most of all, he 
never slackened in his prayer and worship. 

When it came to the trial, since the matters were the same as previ- 
ously, Bediuzzaman again reused his defence with small alterations. Be- 
cause of the pressure brought to bear on the court, he was denied many 
legal rights, and was even hindered in the preparation and delivery of his 
defence. Moreover, the indictments were full of falsehoods; Bediuzzaman 
made out a table showing no less than ninety errors. The criticisms in- 
cluded in the report of the new ‘experts’ committee set up in Ankara to 
rescrutinize the Risale-i Nur provided the prosecution with what they con- 
sidered to be sufficient evidence for a conviction. In fact Bediuzzaman 
replied to these, demonstrating them to be in error.%” As always his de- 
fence was primarily a defence of the Risale-i Nur. In the face of the bla- 
tant abuses in the execution of justice, he arranged for his defence and 
those of his students, as well as the duplication table of the ninety errors 
and their corrections, sent to Ankara and other centres in order to publi- 
cize the reality of the case. 

Bediuzzaman was finally found guilty and sentenced to two years’ hard 
Jabor, which was reduced to twenty months due to his age. Twenty of his 
students were sentenced to six months. The case was immediately sent to 
Appeal Court, which overturned Afyon Court’s decision. However, due to 
the deliberate delays and postponements, Bediuzzaman was made to serve 
the full term. He was finally released on 20 September 1949. 


The Third Said— 1950-1960 


The last ten years of Bediuzzaman’s life, which coincided with Demo- 
crat Party rule and an easing in conditions, saw both an expansion in the 
publication and dissemination of the Risale-i Nur and a growth in the Risale- 
i Nur movement. Despite the severity of the twenty months in Afyon 
Prison, which had taken its toll on his health, and his advancing years, 
Bediuzzaman continued his struggle right up to his last moments. These 
years saw the emergence of a new generation of young students, who 
organized the printing and publishing activities in Ankara, Istanbul, and 
other centres. Some of these had served terms in Afyon, and it was prima- 
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rily they whom Bediuzzaman kept with him to assist him. They were to 
form the nucleus of the Risale-i Nur movement in the future. 

This period of Bediuzzaman’s life is usually associated with his greater 
concern with social and political matters. In 1950 came the defeat of the 
RPP and overwhelming victory of the Democrat Party under Adnan 
Menderes. Because Bediuzzaman saw the Democrats as a means of pre- 
venting the return to power of the RPP, and also as “assisting” the Risale- 
i Nur students in combatting atheistic currents and repairing the moral 
and spiritual /a74zevj) damage they caused, he gave them his support. 
But this was limited to offering them advice and guidance, and urging 
them to take measures that would strengthen religion and renew relations 
with the Islamic world. Despite his support and his considering Menderes 
to be “a hero of Islam,”* he still looked on the Democrats as “the lesser of 
two evils.” 

Besides raising the ban on the Arabic call to prayer, one of the first 
acts of the Democrat Government was to issue a general amnesty. Thus, 
Bediuzzaman was now theoretically free to move around as he wished. 
However, because the governing structure of the country could not be 
easily changed and many RPP supporters remained in positions of power, 
Bediuzzaman and his students continued to be subject to pressure and 
had to act as circumspectly as ever. Arrests and court cases continued 
throughout the 1950s. Bediuzzaman attended the case in Istanbul in 1952 
which had been brought against him when one of his students printed A 
Guide For Youth.’ The charges were approximately the same: contra- 
vening the principle of secularism by making religious propaganda. 
Bediuzzaman was again acquitted. The trial was followed with great in- 
terest and enthusiasm by thousands of his young supporters. It was the 
first time he had returned to Istanbul since he had passed through on his 
way to exile, twenty-seven years before. Large numbers of old friends 
and the young people flocked to see him. He also took the opportunity of 
making trips round the city and surrounding areas to visit the places of his 
youth. He visited Istanbul again the following year in connection with 
another case. 10! 

Bediuzzaman rented a house in Isparta, and he divided his time be- 
tween here, Eskigehir and Emirdağ. In 1954 he returned to Barla. It was 
the first time he had returned to the first “Risale-i Nur Medrese” since he 
had been taken from here in 1934. He wept to see it again. With his ad- 
vancing years, he was finding it increasingly difficult to get about, so the 
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following year, his students went in together and brought him a 1953 model 
Chevrolet. 

Bediuzzaman gave great importance to reestablishing and strengthen- 
ing relations with the Islamic world in this period, particularly through 
the Risale-i Nur, “which serves the unfolding of the brotherhood of be- 
lief.”1% In connection with this, Bediuzzaman applauded the Democrat 
Government's decision to sign the Baghdad Pact in 1955, and sent a letter 
of support to the President and Prime Minister. !°3 In the letter, as two 
means to assist their moves through the Pact towards peace and reconcili- 
ation between the peoples of Islam, he mentioned the Medresetii’z-Zehr, 
his eastern university, and the Risale-i Nur. Just as the Risale-i Nur had 
defeated atheism and served to strengthen brotherhood through strength- 
ening belief so the Medresetii’z-Zehra would serve the brotherhood of the 
Muslim peoples so that they should not be corrupted by racialism. He had 
previously congratulated the President, Celal Bayar, for his decision in 
1951 to build a university in eastern Turkey, equating it with his project of 
fifty-five years. Here, he stressed the unifying role of such a university, 
both culturally and academically. However, he emphasized, since the area’s 
problems stemmed from the “destruction” of outside forces and was of a 
moral and spiritual nature, religion should be made its basis; the destruc- 
tion could be halted only by powerful moral and spiritual forces. 

It was only in June 1956, being unable to further prolong proceed- 
ings, that Afyon Court finally cleared the Risale-i Nur and returned the 
confiscated copies. The following year for the first time, Risale-i Nur stu- 
dents in Ankara and Istanbul started to have it printed on modern presses 
in the Latin alphabet.'* Thus began a new era in the publication of the 
Risale-i Nur. Up to this time its reproduction on duplicating machines 
and by hand had continued unabated. But now its publication was on a 
much larger scale and it became accessible to all sections of the popula- 
tion. This was truly a great victory for Bediuzzaman, the fruit of his long 
years of patient struggle in exile and captivity. He called it “the Risale-i 
Nur’s festival.” 105 

The greatly increased availability of the Risale-i Nur together with the 
greater freedom led to a considerable growth in the numbers of Risale-i 
Nur students, and the consolidation of the movement. ‘Dershanes’ or 
‘Risale-i Nur study-centres’ were opened all over the country. 

It was to visit the “‘dershanes’ and his students that Bediuzzaman made 
a series of trips at the end of 1959 and beginning of 1960. These visits also 
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had the character of farewell visits. For after remaining two months in 
Isparta, Bediuzzaman set out by car with three of his students on his last 
journey, to Urfa in southeastern Turkey. He was very ill, and there he died 
peacefully in his sleep on 23 March 1960, which was 25 Ramadan 1379. 


Conclusion 


In this brief account of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s life and his exer- 
tions in the cause of Islam, an attempt has been made to trace the course 
of his scholarly life, and some main aspects of his thought, which yielded 
the fruit of the Risale-i Nur. In the first period of his life, that of the Old 
Said, his endeavors to “diagnose” the sicknesses afflicting the Islamic world 
and Ottoman Empire and offer “prescriptions” for them involved him to 
an extent in social and political life, a time when he was preoccupied with 
science and philosophy. However, as the New Said, having taken the 
Qur'an as his “sole guide,” by means of the original method of expounding 
the Qur’anic truths of belief, in part described above, he put forward nu- 
merous convincing proofs of those truths which at the same time refuted 
the principles of materialist philosophy. In this way, he found both a di- 
rect way to reality which addressed all classes of people by which they 
could gain firm belief, and a way to offer “the healing remedies of the 
Qur'an” to those wounded by the misguidance of science and materialist 
philosophy. In his view, the harm caused by materialist philosophy was 
so widespread and pervasive that the struggle with the proofs of the Risale- 
i Nur he called “manevi—cihad,” and the “positive action” of its students 
in society, which “repaired” the moral and spiritual depredations of mate- 
rialism, he saw as of greater importance than any other form of struggle in 
the name of religion. It was these points that he emphasized above all 
others the last time he addressed his students before his death. +9 
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RENEWAL AND REFORMATION IN THE MID- 
TWENTIETH CENTURY: BEDIUZZAMAN SAID 
NURSI AND RELIGION IN THE 1950s 


The decade of the 1950s was both a time of the culmination of many 
“modern” developments and a time when the first significant signs of the 
“post-modern” world were beginning to manifest. Debate involving the 
direction modernization should take, if it should occur at all, was not 
resolved so much as transformed into new issues and tensions. In the 
arena of religious faith and tradition, this tension took many different 
forms. Some have called this era a time of religious resurgence. This 
was not, however, an old-fashioned religious revival, familiar to Chris- 
tians in the West in the form of the eighteenth century Great Awakening 
led by Jonathan Edwards or to Muslims in the form of the eighteenth 
century movement of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, although there 
are similarities. Neither was this mid-century resurgence a militant or 
violent revolutionary movement or cult, like the Branch Davidians in the 
United States or some of the late twentieth century jihad movements in 
the Muslim world. 

The mid-century resurgence, in contrast, concerned itself with the in- 
tellectual and moral issues of faith and social order that were raised by 
modern experience. The religious resurgence of the 1950s, for example, 
laid the theological and intellectual foundation in the Christian world for 
the Second Vatican Ecumenical Council of the Roman Catholic Church, 
held in the early 1960s, and also the emergence of liberation theology. 
Although overshadowed by the concurrent rise of nationalist and radical 
Marxist movements, new intellectual and organizational changes were tak- 
ing place in the Islamic, Hindu, and Buddhist traditions which would later 
transcend the tensions of modernity. 

Many scholars resist the term “post-modern” because of its identifica- 
tion with a particular school of literary criticism and philosophy. How- 
ever, it can also be useful in describing transformation in the “established 
modernity” of assembly-line industrialized society and popular Newtonian 
scientific views of the universe. Major “post-modern” trends have impor- 
tant roots in the developments of the 1950s. It may be helpful to think of 
the religious movements of that decade as a combination of modern and 
early post-modern in terms of the issues presented and solutions reached. 

Within the Muslim world, the decade of the 1950s was a time of major 
change. Countries with significant Muslim populations were achieving 
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political independence with startling rapidity. The context of the struggle 
for independence also shaped the nature of religious developments in those 
States. In many instances, there was a close identification between reli- 
gious activism and nationalism. However, some major Muslim states had 
been independent for longer periods of time and in these states, the most 
important of which were Turkey, Iran, and Egypt, religious development 
tended to take different forms. It is in these three countries that the mix- 
ture of modern and post-modern elements is most tangible. Basic issues 
involved the relationship between the existing “modern” political and in- 
tellectual establishments and the emerging Muslim response to “established” 
modernity. In Egypt, this was most visible in the suppression of the “mod- 
ernist” Muslim Brotherhood and the beginning of a revolutionary new 
Muslim Brotherhood ideology in the context of Nasser’s radical Arab so- 
cialism. In Iran, religious development was tied to the Westernizing re- 
form programs of the ruling monarchy and the increasing identification of 
that monarchy with the United States. The “modernization establishment” 
was challenged by an increasingly Islamically-oriented Opposition after 
the more secular nationalism of Mosaddeg failed. 

Turkey also experienced a kind of religious resurgence during the 
1950s." Much of this activity took place within the context of political de- 
velopments at the time. Following World War II, Turkey had become a 
multi-party parliamentary republic and religious issues naturally became 
a more prominent part of public debate than had been the case previ- 
ously. The victory of the Democrat Party in the elections of 1950 paved 
the way for some changes in policies regarding religion. For example, the 
traditional call to prayer in Arabic (rather than Turkish) was permitted 
and there was some expansion of religious education. However, there were 
broader intellectual trends which were not specifically related to partisan 
politics. A number of Turkish thinkers and spiritual leaders were engaged 
in the more long-term activities of explaining and re-articulating Islamic 
principles in the context of the modern, and emerging post-modern world. 
Bediuzzaman Said Nursi is one of the important figures in these develop- 
ments, although he is not very well known outside of Turkey,? and the 
decade of the1950s was the final one of his life. 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s life spans much of the history of modern 
Turkey. He was born in 1877 in eastern Turkey during the last decades of 





! Some of the most helpful of the many articles that appeared at the time are Bernard Lewis, 
“Islamic Revival in Turkey,” /aternational AMRIrs 28 (1952): 38-48: Lewis V. Thomas, “Recent 
Developments in Turkish Islam,” 4fidd/2 Kast Journalľ6 (1952): 22-40; Howard A. Reed, “Revival 
of Islam in Secular Turkey,” Afidd/e Bast Journal® (1954): 227-82. 

4 A useful analysis of Nursi’s life and significance, which has made him better known 
outside of Turkey, is Serif Mardin, Re4igion and Socia/ Change in Modern Turkey (Albany: 
State University Press of New York, 1989). 
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the Ottoman Empire and served in the Ottoman military. Following World 
War I, the ‘nationalistic brochures he wrote at the time put him in the 
good graces of the nationalist government in Ankara. But this prestige 
dissolved when he reminded the representatives to the assembly of the 
nationalist government that their success was not due simply to their own 
work but was the result of divine intervention.”* Later, his position as a 
popular religious teacher made the new reformist government of Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk suspicious, and Nursi spent much of his subsequent life in 
prison or exiled to remote places in Turkey.* 

Nursi himself divided his life into three periods. In the first phase, he 
was “the Old Said.” He was an active soldier in the Ottoman army as well 
as an activist student involved in a number of conservative Islamic causes. 
Describing his intellectual position in that era, Nursi later stated, “The 
Old Said together with a group of thinkers accepted in part the principles 
of human philosophy [as opposed to revealed knowledge] and European 
science, and fought them with their own weapons; they admitted them 
to a degree. They accepted unshakably some of their principles in the 
form of the positive sciences, and thus could not demonstrate the true 
value of Islam.”° 

“The New Said” emerged at the end of World War I, following his 
return to Istanbul from Russia, where he had been a prisoner of war for a 
time. He experienced a spiritual awakening in which he recognized both 
the weakness of human philosophies and the need to overcome his own 
pride and accept the challenge to “take the Our’an as his sole master.”° As 
a result, he withdrew from active involvement in social and political af- 
fairs and undertook a project which filled the rest of his life, the writing of 
the various parts of “The Message of Light” [Risale-i Nur). This is a multi- 
volume life work that combines Qur’anic commentary with instruction to 
his students and followers, whose numbers grew over the years, despite 
his imprisonments and exiles. 

During the 1950s, Said Nursi entered the third and last phase of his 
life, that time during which he considered himself “The Third Said.” Poli- 
tics in Turkey during the 1950’s were such that the publication of the 
Risale-i Nur was finally possible, and the readers and students of the Zisa- 
Nur became a cohesive movement. “The main apparent change in 
Bediuzzaman, due to which this period of his life is known as that of the 
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Third Said, was a closer involvement with social and political life.”7” Though 
Nursi organized the movement known as Nurculuk, it never took on the 
formal organizational structure of a Sufi order. Instead, it was “better seen 
as a faith movement”? involving publishing organizations and a variety of 
groups of people, all of whom had been inspired by Nursi’s writings. 

In the observed religious resurgence of the 1950s, the Third Said made 
important contributions. His ideas were appealing to a wide variety of 
people and dealt with issues that were not simply distinctively Turkish in 
their implications. An examination of all of the writings of Said Nursi 
with regard to the transformation taking place in the 1950s is a long and 
extensive study and beyond the scope of this paper. However, concentrat- 
ing on one set of Nursi’s writings, “The Flashes Collection,” can provide a 
starting point for such an analysis.’ 


Modernity, Science, and Reason 


All of the major world religious traditions faced important challenges 
in presenting the truths of their traditions in ways that were effective and 
persuasive in the modern era. By the late nineteenth century, most of the 
major issues in “coping with modernity” were clearly defined, enough so 
as to arouse major controversy. The most contentious of all of these issues 
was the definition of the relationship between religious faith and scien- 
tific reason. Faith and reason were often viewed as in conflict, especially 
by the philosophical traditions that had emerged as a result of the period 
known as “The Enlightenment” in Europe. Religious faith was seen by 
many espousing the “modern” perspective as being an artifact from pre- 
modern times. The medieval era was often described as an “age of faith” 
while the modern era, building on eighteenth century philosophy, was 
called the “age of reason.” 

The clash between reason and revelation was an important part of the 
modern awareness of the 1950s. It was clearly presented in an influential 
book published in 1950 called The SAaning of the Modern Mindby Crane 
Brinton. !° Brinton argued that “much of what men and women of the eigh- 
teenth and later centuries believed was incompatible with some very im- 
portant parts of traditional Christian belief,” and that this involved a new 
cosmology, “the belief that all human beings can attain here on this earth 
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a state of perfection hitherto in the West thought possible only for Chris- 
tians in a state of grace, and for them only after death.”!! The cornerstone 
of this new cosmology was a combination of rationalism and modern sci- 
ence. The rationalist, in this context, “not merely banished the supernatu- 
ral from his universe; he was prepared to place man himself wholly within 
the framework of nature or ‘the material universe.’ ... Rationalism... 
owed much of its slowly growing prestige to the achievements of natural 
science. Finally, when with Newton science succeeded in attaining to a 
marvelously complete scheme of the universe, one that could be tested 
mathematically and that worked in a sense that it enabled successful pre- 
diction, the stage was set for the new rationalist worldview.” 

It was this “modern mind” whose thinking had come to dominate 
much of the world by the middle of the twentieth century and it was 
“scientific rationalism” that all religious thinkers fought. The great de- 
bates of religious modernism dealt with whether or not a believer in a 
revealed religion could also accept modern rationalism and Newtonian 
science. Two basic positions developed: Atheistic rationalists and literal 
fundamentalists agreed that faith and reason, modern science, and “true 
religion” were not compatible, while all major world religions developed 
“modernist” schools of thought which sought to show that their respec- 
tive religions could be understood in modern terms. The modernists 
adopted what was basically an apologist position in which they accepted 
the validity of modernity and then worked to show how their religion 
was in accord with modernity. In the Muslim world, the modernist tradi- 
tion is strong with the works of intellectuals like Muhammad Abduh in 
the late nineteenth century. 

By the 1950s, basic issues of the “religion versus science” debate had 
begun to change as the implications of important developments in scien- 
tific theory began to filter into the popular mind and the discussions of 
intellectuals. Werner Heisenberg, one of the most important physicists of 
the twentieth century, described the evolution of the debate between sci- 
ence and religion in his book /4ysvcas and Philosophy. He stated that “the 
nineteenth century developed an extremely rigid frame for natural sci- 
ence which formed not only science but also the general outlook of the 
great masses of people. ... This frame was so narrow and rigid that it 
was difficult to find a place in it for many concepts of our language that 
had always belonged to its very substance, for instance, the concepts of 
mind, of the human soul or of life. ...[A]n open hostility of science to- 
ward religion developed... Confidence in the scientific method and in 
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rational thinking replaced all other safeguards of the human mind.” 
Heisenberg noted that “the scientific language of Newtonian mechanics... 

had erroneously been accepted as final” but the old rigid framework was 
beginning to dissolve in the twentieth century as a result of the impact of 
the theory of relativity and quantum mechanics.'* Heisenberg’s conclu- 
sions were not to insist on a new rigid framework, but to note that while 
modern science might be disruptive of old cultural patterns as civiliza- 
tions around the world engaged in this new activity, “the openness of 
modern physics may help to some extent to reconcile the older traditions 
with the new trends of thought.”!© Although the spread of modern tech- 
nology may damage old cultural traditions, “since this whole development 
has for a long time passed far beyond any control by human forces, we 
have to ao it as one of the most essential features of our time and must 





What Heisenbere described was the new tone of debuted in the 1950s. 
In so doing, he provided his reader with an understanding of Said Nursi’s 
impact. The old “modern” debates involved trying to show whether or 
not science “disproved” religion, whereas the new (early “post-modern” ) 
effort involved making connections between science and religion, and 
viewing “science” and “religion” both as parts of our natural language. 
Nursi’s biographer tells of an incident which reflects the different modes 
of debate. In the mid-1950s, an “English orientalist” came to Istanbul 
and gave a lecture in which he said that the Qur’anic verses which speak 
of the “seven heavens” show that the Qur’an is contrary to science be- 


cause modern astronomy shows that there are not seven heavens in space. - 


Two students of Nursi’s were in the audience, and they asked their teacher 
about this. Nursi wrote a letter based on selections from Avsa/e-/ Nur, 
which his students duplicated and distributed the next day at the 
orientalist’s lecture. According to the biography, the letter “was read to 
the orientalist, who as a result cut short his lecture that day and aban- 
doned his remaining ones.”!” 

This incident is interesting for many reasons, not the least of which 
was the nature of the debate. The “English orientalist” was clearly debat- 
ing in the old mode of “modern” disputation, using modern science to 
“refute” the claims of a revealed scripture. In this kind of debate, the so- 
called scientist and the old-fashioned fundamentalist agree on the need 
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for a literal interpretation of the scripture. Bediuzzaman’s response was 
not in this old format. The letter he gave his students probably included 
material from “The Flashes Collection,” dealing specifically with the ques- 
tion of how to understand the meaning of the seven heavens. Put suc- 
cinctly, Bediuzzaman began his analysis by stating, “since the sciences of 
geography and astronomy have been unable to ascend to the heavens of 
the Qur’an with their abbreviated laws and narrow principles and tiny 
scales, and since they have been unable to discover the seven levels of 
meanings in the stars of its verses, they have criticized the verse, and 
foolishly even tried to deny it.”!8 Nursi put the debate into terms of try- 
ing to understand “levels of meaning” rather than “proving” specifics lit- 
erally. In his explanation, he emphasizes this, noting that “the verse’s 
meaning is one thing and the parts of the meaning and points confirming 
it, another,” and speaks of “the universal meaning concerning the seven 
levels of the heavens.” 19 

Bediuzzaman further structured his explanation in terms of a theme 
that appears regularly in his teaching, utilizing a “middle Way.” In this 
case, he explained, 


Former philosophy conceived of the heavens as nine; accepting in 
the tongue of the Shari‘a Throne of God and Seat of God together 
with the seven heavens, they depicted the heavens in a strange man- 
ner. The glittering terms of the brilliant philosophers of that time 
held mankind under their sway for many centuries... As for the 
new philosophy, called modern philosophy, in the face of the ex- 
cesses of ancient philosophy about the heavens, it went to the other 
extreme and quite simply denied the existence of the heavens... 
As for the sacred wisdom of the All-Wise Qur'an, it left aside such 
excess and negligence, and choosing the middle way said that the 
All-Glorious Maker created the seven levels of the heavens.” 


Bediuzzaman then went on to say that put in this way, different people 
can understand the verses in ways that are appropriate to their levels of 
understanding. “Yes, the breadth of the Qur’anic address and the compre- 
hensiveness of its meanings and indications and its conforming to and 
flattering all the degrees of understanding from the most uneducated com- 
mon people to the highest of the elite shows that all its verses have an 
aspect which looks to each class. Thus, as a consequence of this mystery, 
as an example, seven classes of men understand as follows the meaning of 
seven various levels from the universal meaning ‘seven heavens’.”*! Nursi 
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then discussed the different ways that “seven heavens” could be under- 
stood, and concluded that a “particular event which is not literally true 
but is commonly accepted may be included in the universal meaning in 
order to conform to the generally held ideas.” l 

This is an illustration of Nursi’s effort to synthesize science and reli- 
gion. During the 1950s, he wrote a group of letters which were the last 
pieces to be added to the Azsz/e-/ Nur collection. These letters, as his 
biography states, “illustrate further one of the most important aspects of 
the As2/e-/ Nur. its relating science to the truths of belief... and its show- 
ing that rather than their conflicting in any way, if considered in the light 
of the Qur’an, science may broaden and strengthen belief.”** However, as 
the discussion of the “seven heavens” verses shows, the relationship be- 
tween science and religion is not viewed in the terms of the “modern” 
controversies and debates, where rationalist literalism argued with funda- 
mentalist literalism. Instead, Bediuzzaman spoke in terms of the “breadth 
of the Qur’anic address” and the “tongue of the Shari‘a,” as well as differ- 
ent understandings depending upon time, place, and social location. While 
this was not specifically presented as a hermeneutic analysis, it is clearly 
part of the powerful post-modern mode that was emerging in the 1950s 
rather than being framed in terms of the “modern” discourse of the battle 
between science and religion. 


Moderation and the Middle Way 


In the middle of the twentieth century, many of the most visible as- 
pects of society and world affairs involved competing polarities, with two 
clearly opposing positions in conflict. On the global level, the Cold War 
competition between the United States and the Soviet Union, West against 
East, Capitalism against Communism, set the frame of reference for many 
dimensions of life. The decade of the 1950s witnessed the emergence of 
the wars of national liberation and social revolution to major prominence, 
both in the media and in the minds of the public. A prominent political 
scientist, Harold Lasswell, wrote at the time, “That our epoch is a time of 
revolutionary change on a global scale is no longer in dispute. We dis- 
agree only when the issue is the specific nature of the revolution.” It 
was, to use the words of a widely read book of the time, the era of “the 
True Believer.” Eric Hoffer wrote in 1951, “It is necessary for most of us 
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. these days to have some insight into the motives and responses of the true 
believer. For though ours is a godless age, it is the very opposite of irreli- 
= gious. The true believer is everywhere on the march, and both by con- 
verting and antagonizing he is shaping the world in his own image.””5 In 
this analysis, the “true believer” was the absolutist fanatic who was viewed 
as necessary to a successful mass movement. “Those who would trans- 
form a nation or the world cannot do so by... demonstrating the reason- 
ableness and desirability of the intended changes or by coercing people 
into a new way of life. They must know how to kindle and fan an extrava- 
gant hope. ”26 

The great revolutions of the time emphasized the importance of sepa- 
rate and competing groups and peoples. Even when major revolutions based 
themselves on ideologies of the rising of “global” groups, as seen in the 
Marxist revolutionary ideologies based on “the uniquely universalist role 
of the proletariat,” it has been observed that “all revolutions which suc- 
ceed in the twentieth century succeed by establishing a government of a 
nation state in a world of other nation states.”?” In many ways, the revolu- 
tionary conflicts of the twentieth century, as reflected in the wars at mid- 
century, were a climax of things modern. The nation state was and is the 
manifestation of political modernity. In the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the processes of “modernization” were frequently associated con- 
ceptually with “nation-building.” While nation states could work together, 
the nationalist and revolutionary “true believers” were a prominent part 
of states and societies around the world. The decade of the 1950s was a 
time of highly visible extremism. 

Nationalism and revolution, exclusivism and modern warfare, were 
(and are) manifestations of the processes of global modernization during 
the twentieth century. At the same time, there were profound movements, 
also visible, which went beyond these. Just as in the natural sciences, 
wherein Einstein and Heisenberg transcended Newtonian physics, there 
were similar important changes in politics and religion. F.S.C. Northrop 
noted at the time that the “twentieth century opened with Einstein’s and 
Planck's surprising reconstructions of man’s conceptions of nature. It 
reached its midpoint with a similar reformation in both domestic and in- 
ternational politics. Less publicized, but equally significant, are compa- 
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rable changes in religion.”?° In terms of religious development, Northrop 
noted that “comparative religion and mutual respect among the world’s 
religions born of sympathetic understanding from within, rather than mis- 
sionary zeal from without, have become of the essence. It is not an acci- 
dent, therefore, that the most novel religious characteristic at mid-century 
is its ecumenical mentality.”2? In many ways, this perspective was a move 
away from the militancy of literal fundamentalism in favor of moderation 
and a middle way, combining conviction with toleration. This reflects the 
beginnings of the post-modern awareness of the importance of accepting 
pluralism and rejecting militant exclusivism. 

In this world, Bediuzzaman was not a “true believer” in Hoffer’s sense 
of the word. He was, instead, a committed believer in Islam as the “middle 
way.” Bediuzzaman’s approach to bringing together science and religion 
rather than viewing them as competing opposites was characteristic of his 
broader approach to issues of faith and practice in the modern context. In 
his writings and teachings, there is repetition of the theme that Islam is a 
middle way, a path of moderation rather than extremism. This represented 
an important expression of the theme in world religions at mid-century as 
discussed by Northrop. 

Nursi frequently would discuss two opposing positions and then de- 
fine the truly Islamic way as the middle way between the two. This was 
his approach even with contentious issues involving Sunni and Shiʻi Is- 
lamic traditions. In his discussion of Sunni and Shiʻi differences, he con- 
cluded: “Too much or too little of anything is not good. Moderation is the 
middle way. ... O Sunnis, who are the People of Truth, and Alevis, whose 
way is love of the Prophet’s family! Quickly put an end to this meaning- 
less, disloyal, unjust, and harmful dispute between you. ... Since you are 
believers in Divine Unity, it is essential to leave aside unimportant mat- 
ters which necessitate division while there are a hundred fundamental 
sacred bonds between you which command brotherhood and unity.” 3% 

Similarly, Bediuzzaman did not fit into the “modern” pattern of a leader 
of a revolutionary mass movement as defined either by Hoffer or Laswell. 
He emphasized the reasonableness of Islam’s message and spoke in many 
different contexts about moderation as a major expectation of Islam. In a 
discussion of the Prophet Muhammad as a model for behavior, for ex- 
ample, he wrote, “Since the Noble Prophet (Upon whom be blessings and 
peace) was created with a most moderate character and in the most per- 
fect form, his actions and rest all proceeded on moderation and equanim- 
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ity.... In all his Practices, daily conduct, and injunctions of his Shart 3, 
he chose the way of moderation, and avoided excess and negligence.” 31 

Bediuzzaman’s approach also reflects the emerging post-modern ecu- 
menical mood described by Northrop in terms of an openness to diversity 
and some pluralism. Nursi was not frequently in a position to engage in 
interfaith relations with non-Muslims and this was not a highly visible 
part of his vision or mission. He was, however, aware of the importance 
of developing ecumenical relations and visited the Greek Orthodox Patri- 
arch in Istanbul in 1953. In broader terms, “although Bediuzzaman always 
upheld and struggled for the independence of the Islamic world against 
the West and the maintenance of its cultural integrity, he foresaw the co- 
operation of Islam and sincere Christians in the face of aggressive athe- 
ism.”% In this context, while discussing a major political policy, he wrote 
a letter of strong support for Turkish involvement in the Baghdad Pact, 
which allied Turkey with other Muslim countries and important Christian 
states against the Communist bloc. 33 

The concept of alliance with Christians to fight atheism is in many 
ways a continuation of older attitudes and is not necessarily a manifesta- 
tion of an acceptance of pluralism. However, Bediuzzaman was relatively 
pluralistic in terms of methods and approaches to interpretation. Post- 
modern thought is frequently accused of being relativistic and accepting 
of the conclusion that there is no truth. While that is true of some post- 
modern thinkers, an acceptance of the reality and legitimacy of pluralism 
and diversity of opinion is not relativism. The modern conviction of the 
possibility of discovering and proving an absolute scientific truth is in 
contrast to extreme post-modern relativism. However, there are “middle 
ways” between these extremes, and Bediuzzaman provides an example of 
one of these ways. 

In terms of Qur’anic commentary, Said Nursi argued that the verses of 
the Qur'an reflect the vastness of God’s message and depths of meanings. 


As the Qur’an the Miraculous Exposition expresses truths through its 
explicit, clear meanings and senses, so it expresses many allusive 
meanings through its styles and forms. Each of its verses contains 
numerous levels of meanings. Since the Qur'an proceeds from all- 
encompassing knowledge, all its meanings may be intended. It can- 
not be restricted to one or two meanings like man’s speech, the product 
of his limited mind and individual will. It is because of this that in- 
numerable truths contained in the Qur’an’s verses have been ex- 


%2 Vahide, 344. 
8 Vahide, 353-54. 
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pounded by Qur’anic commentators, and there are many more which 
have not been expounded by them. ** 


This openness to many different levels of understanding reflects a plu- 
ralism that is not a relativist position, but rather emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the role of the individual in the interpretation. The carefully 
balanced, pluralistic affirmation of truth is clearly presented by 
Bediuzzaman in a discussion on sincerity: 


[I]f Obstinacy and egoism are present, one will imagine himself to be 
right and the other to be wrong; discord and rivalry take the place of 
concord and love... Now the only remedy for the critical conse- 
quences of this awesome state consists of Nine Commands: ... 3. 
To adopt the just rule of conduct that the follower of any right out- 
look has the right to say, ‘My outlook is true, or the best,’ but not that 
‘My outlook alone is true,’ or that “My outlook alone is good,’ thus 
implying the falsity or repugnance of all other outlooks. * 


This position reflects a middle way that is neither relativist nor abso- 
lutist in its approach to the diversity of the ways that people can compre- 
hend truth. In this perspective, God’s revelation presents truth to all people, 
but, because of their different capacities, times, and contexts, they will 
understand that truth in different ways. The “Qur’an contains allegories 
and comparisons, and by means of them teaches most profound matters to 
the ordinary people.”*° However, on “comparisons and metaphors pass- 
ing from the elite to the common people, that is, on their falling from the 
hands of learning to those of ignorance, with the passage of time they are 
imagined to be literally true.”3” Bediuzzaman gave as an example the older 
popular belief that the earth rests on a bull and a fish, while modern as- 
tronomy teaches that it hangs in space. The fact that the bull and fish 
imagery are part of an important metaphor, rather than being understood 
as literally existing, in no way shows that the Qur’an or Hadith are some- 
how in error; it simply emphasizes the variety of ways that the truth can 
be envisioned. 38 

With this type of approach, Bediuzzaman can be seen as reflecting an 
early style of “post-modern” religious thinking which responds to the “anti- 
metaphysical propensities within modernist thought and culture,” but in a 
manner that is more in the mode of what has been called the “metaphoric 


35 The Flashes Collection, 203. Ser. 
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38 This issue is fully discussed in “The Fourteenth Flash,” 74e Hashes Collection, 127-32. 

39 Carl Raschke, “Fire and roses, or the problem of postmodern religious thinking,” in 
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postmodern” rather than the “analytic post-modern.”39 Like most of the 
religious thinkers of the 1950s who were beginning the process of going 
beyond the constraints of “modern” thought, Bediuzzaman was not a fully 
“post-modern” or pluralist thinker. He clearly viewed the world and world- 
views through an explicitly Islamic perspective, in much the same way 
that Roman Catholic scholar Karl Rahner viewed religious pluralism 
through the conceptual framework of “anonymous Christianity.” However, 
in both cases, this was a significant step beyond the exclusivist categories 
of the modern fundamentalist and missionary visions. Further, 
Bediuzzaman’s Islamic perspective was firmly presented in terms of mod- 
eration and Islam as the middle way. 


The Turkish Context of the 1950s 


Turkey, like many other parts of the world, was experiencing signifi- 
cant transition in the 1950s. This was particularly so in the fields of eco- 
nomics, international affairs, and politics, with the successful emergence 
of multi-party politics by the 1950 election. Most observers also identified 
religion as a major area in which there was development and transition. 
The decade from 1950 to 1960 was, in political terms, the period of gov- 
ernment control by the Democratic Party, and evaluations of this era saw 
religious issues as crucial in the history of the time. One study of the 
revolution of 1960, which brought an end to the Democratic Party rule, 
for example, affirmed, “There will be arguments in Turkey for many years 
about whether the Democratic party period was one of the betrayal of 
secularism, the exploitation of religion, the restoration of freedom of wor- 
ship, or the beginning of a new period of ‘modernized Islam’. ”4% 

In the late 1950s, Wilfred Cantwell Smith wrote an influential study of 
the Islamic experience in the modern era. He described the Turkish expe- 
rience as being the most successful in the Muslim world in adapting to 
modernity. The “Turks are the only Muslim people in the modern world 
who know what they want. Theirs is the only Muslim nation that has 
evolved intellectual and social foundations that in the main they can and 
do regard as substantially adequate to modernity. ”*! This Turkish experi- 
ence was seen by Smith, and many others, in the context of the contrast- 
ing but complementary efforts of “renascence” and “reformation.” The 
contrast is between “the reviving of an ancient reality that has lapsed [re- 
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nascence], and the modifying of an existing one that has gone wrong [ref- 
ormation].”** Observers at the time spoke frequently of the Turkish “ref- 
ormation,” involving both the affirmation of liberal secularism and the 
visible reaffirmation of Islamic identity in the 1950s. The issue in the minds 
of many was whether or not the primary religious developments would be 
in the direction of increased efforts to revive an older orthodoxy, or in the 
direction of defining an Islamic reformation involving a new and Turkish 
version of Islamic modernism.* The basic context was seen by most people 
as a stage in the process of, as well as a response to, modernization. 

There were, however, indications that more profound transformation 
was occuring. Some of the conflict in the 1950's between the government 
and Muslim “revivalist” groups could clearly be viewed in terms of the old 
context of modernization and reactionary, old-fashioned responses. This 
was the case, for example, with incidents involving the Tijaniyyah or- 
der.“ However, it was also possible to see developments that transcended 
the old tensions between modernity and reaction. The older generations 
of conservative Muslim leaders in the provincial towns and rural areas 
were dying off and the products of the new schools that had been estab- 
lished to train mosque leaders were beginning to have an impact on local 
religious life. The force of reactionary Muslim revivalism was significantly 
weakened. 

Richard Robinson, a well-informed observer of the time, defined the 
emerging religious mood, contrasting it with the older, revivalist Muslim 
mood: 


By 1960, despite a religiously conservative element of politically sig- 
nificant size, it no longer endangered the secular republican state. 
Islam itself had been undergoing a subtle transformation even on the 
village level. Economic incentive, material well-being, innovation, 
the machine, commerce, and social change no longer appeared as 
challenges to religion. A village in the process of building a 100,000- 
lira mosque was, I found, likewise proud of its neat, well-attended 
secular school... The new mosque did not, in this community at 
least, represent religious reaction, for the villagers talked incessantly 
of the material improvements in their lives and of those soon to come. 
And yet the casual observer might have seen only the new mosque 
and automatically equated this with renewed interest in traditional 
folk Islam. But he would have been wrong. An accommodation be- 
tween folk Islam and modern life was in fact taking place.* 


43 Smith, /s/z7, 189-90. 
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Bediuzzaman was part of this society in a distinctive and important 
way. He was not part of the reactionary rearguard who continued to be 
opposed to modernization. Neither was he part of the reformist intellec- 
tual elite identified by W. C. Smith as being “liberal modernists.” Like the 
villagers described by Robinson, Bediuzzaman was, in Smith's terms, striv- 
ing neither for a revivalist “renascence” nor for a modernist “reforma- 
tion.” A new “middle way” was emerging which was not so much mired 
in the old arguments of the advocates and opponents of “modernization’ 
as it was intent on building on existing foundations and then going be- 
yond them to what might later be thought of as a “post-modern” future. 
The terms “renascence” and “reformation” both reflect movements that 
took place within the broader context of “the modern,” while the 1950s 
saw the inception of movements that would transcend the modern. In 
much of what Bediuzzaman wrote, one can see his articulation of such a 
post-modern “middle way” for the Islamic faith. 

In global terms, Bediuzzaman was part of long-term transformation 
which was visible in the middle of the twentieth century. This transfor- 
mation involved the movement from “modern” to “post-modern,” with 
the latter, even by the end of the century, still representing just an unclearly 
defined transitional phase. In discussions of religious transition, it is use- 
ful to note how one scholar distinguishes between “religion” and “para- 
digm.” A paradigm is a “total constellation of conscious-unconscious 
convictions, values, and patterns of behavior,” and religion “is not only a 
conscious-unconscious basic model of the world, society, religion, and the 
Church; it is in the context of such models, a consciously believing view 
of life.”*° Seen in this perspective, the middle of the twentieth century 
was a time of transition from that which had developed as the “Modern 
Enlightenment” paradigm to an emerging “post-modern” paradigm, defined 
by a more pluralist perspective and a hermeneutical approach to issues of 
theology. Bediuzzaman’s “middle way” is in some important ways a re- 
flection of this transition. It is not so much a part of the debates within the 
older “Modern Enlightenment” paradigm between the secularists and re- 
actionary traditionalists as it is the beginning of the definition of a new, 
post-modern Islamic paradigm. 
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QUR’ANIC COMMENTARY, PUBLIC SPACE, 
AND RELIGIOUS INTELLECTUALS IN THE 
WRITINGS OF SAID NURSI 


“Foundation” texts—great works of literature or religion or the writ- 
ings, sayings, and life histories of “exemplary” persons—pose a paradox. 
For success, they must captivate the imagination of their audience of ori- 
gin with their immediacy and significance. If these texts or ideas do not 
articulate closely enough to their initial social settings, they are likely to 
be regarded by their potential audiences “as irrelevant, unrealistic, artifi- 
cial, and overly abstract.”! But if these texts and ideas are too closely bound 
to their original settings, no matter how persuasive they are for their origi- 
nal audience, they are soon “likely to be thought of as esoteric, parochial, 
time bound and fail to attract a wider and more lasting audience.” Who 
today remembers the Millerites or the other religious movements of the 
“awakening” in the “burned-over” regions of upstate New York in the 1840s? 
One movement, founded by Joseph Smith, prospered and grew; the oth- 
ers are known to specialists alone.* Foundation texts and the ideas that 
they advance must transcend the immediate circumstances in which they 
were introduced and remain relevant to the diverse contexts of succeed- 
ing generations. 

Robert Wuthnow has addressed this problem of “articulation” in his 
exploration of three leading ideas of the European experience—the Refor- 
mation, the Enlightenment, and European socialism. My point of depar- 
ture for the Muslim majority world is the Qur’anic commentary of 
Bediüzzaman Said Nursi (1876-1960), a religious intellectual whose writ- 
ings and experience bridged the last years of the caliphate and the rapidly 
evolving politics and economics of the Turkish republic. Both partici- 
pants in the Nur movement and observers of it write of the revolutionary 
“Old Said’ (1887-1923), who criticized oppressive Ottoman policies “in the 
name of Islam” and argued the compatibility of Islam and constitutional- 
ism, and the “New Said” (1923-1960), focused on “the role of faith in the 
formation of the person and a just society.”* The style and strategy of 
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Qur’anic commentaries—who produces them, in what contexts, and for 
what audiences—offer insight into how interpreters of basic texts, includ- 
ing sacred texts, bridge differing times and situations and shape new senses 
of community and society. Nursi’s ideas and style of presentation evolved 
significantly over time and reached highly diverse audiences at different 
times in his career and after his death. An examination of Nursi’s ideas 
also suggests changing notions of public space in Turkey. 

A comparison between the foundation texts of the last half millen- 
nium in Europe with recent texts of Qur’anic interpretation might at first 
appear an unpromising terrain on which to explore the evolving nature of 
the public sphere and the role of intellectuals in contemporary societies. 
After all, Islamic scholars pride themselves on continuity with past com- 
mentary and the integral and authentic transmission of the ideas of the 
past. Altering this tradition of learning and infusing new ideas into it is 
therefore a formidable task, so that many contributors to this tradition 
deny that they are offering new approaches.° This is all the more reason 
to focus on Nursi. While Nursi and his biographers stress many of the 
modernist aspects of his work and thought—especially his critical and re- 
flective attitude to texts—Nursi’s example as interpreted by many of his 
followers builds on the legitimacy of established master patterns of learn- - 
ing. Thus, one biographer relates that during Nursi’s two years in-the- 
town of Bitlis as a guest of the governor, he began to memorize the “greater 
part” of the Qur’an but did not complete the task. One reason waschis ` 
perception that reciting the Qur’an at great speed showed a lack of re- 
spect. Another was Nursi’s sense that the greatest priority was to learn 
and to communicate “the truths that the Qur’an was teaching.” Yet, he 
learned by heart in this same period some forty works on the Islamic sci- 
ences and philosophy which provided a “key to the Qur’anic truths.”© Like- 
wise, his relation to Sufi orders demonstrates a constructive ambiguity, 
regarding them with respect as a stage in “witnessing” religious truths but 
inferior to reliance on the Qur’an and revelation.’ 

A prime example of Nursi’s style of innovation is the style of Qur’anic 
commentary as embedded in the Avsa/e-/ Nur. It offers insight on the 
emerging public sphere in Muslim societies, in which larger numbers of 
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individuals take part in discussion and debate on civic and religious val- 
ues and responsibilities, and on the role of religious intellectuals in con- 
temporary societies in general. It also has implications for understanding 
the continuing role in European societies of religious intellectuals and their 
continuing contribution to public space and civil society. Early versions 
of the modernization theory, a dominant mode of thought from the late 
1940s through the 1970s and still influential today, deflected attention from 
the public role of religious intellectuals such as Nursi. Thus, Edward Shils, 
an influential contributor to European social thought, wrote that intellec- 
tuals were necessarily active at the sacred center of societies in the 
premodern era, although religious orientations in “modern” times attract 
“a diminishing share of the creative capacities of the oncoming intellec- 
tual elite.”8 More recent approaches reaffirm the value of thinking of 
“multiple modernities” rather than a single path to modernity of the form 
favored by some thinkers in the 1950s and 1960s,9 and it is in these later 
approaches that the significance of Nursi’s work and example stands out. 


Nursi and the Issue of “Articulation” 


The writings and biography of Said Nursi offer a fascinating and rich 
perspective for understanding religion in the modern world and how ideas 
can transcend their immediate historical and social contexts. His ideas 
are all the more interesting because most of them can be dated, and thus 
can be situated in specific times and contexts. I first became acquainted 
with Nursi and his writings from conversations with a friend and colleague, 
Sherif Mardin. He asked me to read his book in manuscript, first in the 
late 1970s, and again in the mid-1980s. Only in 1989 was this book finally 
published, and the reasons for this protracted delay say much about the 
significance of Mardin’s choice of a biography of Nursi as a way of assess- 
ing the role of religious intellectuals in Turkish society.1° Letters and 
conversations with Mardin both prior to the publication of his book and 
more recently make clear why he found the book so difficult to write. 
First, his approach differed remarkably from the basic tenets of the politi- 
cal “modernization” theory prevalent in the 1950s and 1960s, which as- 
sumed the progressively diminishing role of religious thought and practice 
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in a “modernizing” society. This was the tradition of political science into 
which Mardin was academically socialized. In contrast to this prevalent 
view, Mardin gradually came to see modernization as a complex process 
of interaction in which religion and culture were subtly intertwined with 
economic development and the other requirements of modern societies.!! 

Mardin also faced a second challenge. His account of Nursi’s career 
embodied Turkey’s major social and political transformations from the 
late nineteenth through the mid-twentieth century. In assessing the role 
of a major religious intellectual in this transformation, Mardin was tack- 
ling not only a major conceptual tradition in political theory; he was also 
simultaneously joining an intensive and politically charged debate among 
Turkish intellectuals concerning the defining features of modern Turkish 
society. Mardin’s book is one of the most innovative of his long career, 
breaking both with the conventional political science of his time and chal- 
lenging Turkish and other intellectuals to reconsider conventional assump- 
tions about modern Turkish society. Moreover, by the time Mardin’s book 
was published, the Nur movement had entered a new phase of both growth 
and fragmentation, involving a growing public and civic role and competi- 
tion over his ideological legacy.‘* Thus, Mardin’s book addressed con- 
cerns not only of an academic audience, but one of the key issues in Turkey 
today, the role of religion in the public sphere. 

An underlying element in the style of Nursi’s writings, from relatively 
early ones such as the 1911 Damascus sermon to the later commentaries 
on the Qur'an contained in 74e “lashes Collection, is that they are dis- 
tinctly modern, encouraging the reader to question and enter into an ac- 
tive and critical engagement with the text. Some of his followers may 
demonstrate some attributes of Sufi piety and reverence and even point to 
miracles Nursi performed, but the core of his legacy is the development of 
reason within the framework of Islamic belief, piety, and practice. Tradi- 
tional forms of Qur’anic exegesis emphasized the text and its philological 
aspects, taking the underlying values and subject of the text seriously but 
ignoring the social and political contexts which shaped its interpretation 
and its practical application. In a “modern” approach, various bodies of 
knowledge are combined and recombined according to occasion by each 
seeker after truth, rather than transmitted intact as a complete corpus from 
generation to generation. This modern approach is clear from the outset 
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of Nursi’s career. As a student, he went restlessly from medreseto medrese, 
ending with a three-month course with Shaykh Mehmed Celali in Bayezit. 
Mardin quotes Nursi as saying to Celali, “The treasures (of learning) you 
control are in a strongbox. You have its key. What I need is a clue to its 
contents. I will choose whatever I find appropriate.” !4 

Mardin doubts that Said “could actually have used such direct lan- 
guage” to an established and respected teacher,!® but Nursi’s distinctly 
modern approach to knowledge is apparent in his Qur’anic commentar- 
ies. Nursi’s approach to knowledge, both in direct commentary on Qur’anic 
verses and in other writings, placed greater emphasis on combining forms 
of knowledge and exegesis previously unconsidered. In contrast, tradi- 
tional 42/szrdid not allow “for the type of permutations and combinations 
which were the stuff of modern Western science. ”!® 

The older tradition of Islamic learning placed great emphasis on rote 
learning, face-to-face contacts in learning and teaching, and personal con- 
tact between shaykh and disciple.!” Some of these elements are present 
also in the Nursi tradition as popularly practiced. Nursi himself, how- 
ever, stressed the importance of direct contact with texts and encouraged 
his followers to adopt his own approach, which emphasized exploring 
multiple combinations of knowledge, including those outside the Islamic 
tradition. In 1910, a policeman in Tiflis, asking Nursi about his plans for 
building a medrese, said that it was hopeless to envision a unity of the 
“broken up and fragmented’ Muslim world. Nursi replied: “They have 
gone to study. It is like this: India is an able son of Islam; it is studying in 
the high school of the British. Egypt is a clever son of Islam; it is taking 
lessons in the British schools for civil servants. Caucasia and Turkestan 
are two valiant sons of Islam; they are training in the Russian war acad- 
emy. And so on.”!® 

This direct approach permeates Nursi’s commentaries on the Qur'an, 
notwithstanding his heavy reliance on metaphor and parable. For example, 
Nursi’s commentary on Surat al-Fath (48:27-9) about seven sorts of pre- 
diction concerning the Unseen, builds phrase by phrase on the cited verses, 
adding historical context to the narrative to make its meaning clear.!9 In 
other interpretations, such as Surat al-Aaraf (7:31), “Eat and drink, but 
waste not by excess,” wa-4u/u waishrabu, wa-al/ tusrtifu, Nursi glosses 
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through stories, incidents from his life and Ibn Sina’s medical justification 
for avoiding excess in eating.” 

Another element in Nursi’s writing sets him apart from religious intel- 
lectuals such as Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) and Jamaluddin al-Afghani 
(1838/9-1897). As much as these two predecessors appealed to the learned 
classes throughout the Muslim world and sought to popularize their mes- 
sage, their primary audience remained the educated, urban cadres. Nursi, 
in contrast, never lost his rural roots and often employed the metaphors 
and imagery of Turkey’s rural population. Other religious modernists, in 
contrast, distanced themselves from popular belief and rhetorical styles. 
Nursi, while familiar with the structure and content of modern scientific 
knowledge, recognized the value of fable and metaphor in shaping his 
message, and his use of fable and metaphor also facilitated understand- 
ings of his message in different social and historical contexts. Thus, in the 
_ early part of Nursi’s career, his writings and messages were listened to by 
audiences rather than read, either directly by Said Nursi to his disciples or 
by “persons who had already acquired religious prestige.” Moreover, in 
spite of the “official terror and persecution” carried out against those caught 
reading and teaching books in the old (Arabic) alphabet in the 1920s and 
1930s, the practices continued.” The Asz/e-/ Vurwas disseminated by 
“thousands” of women and men, young and old, making copies by hand, 
and by 1946 or 1947, through the use of a duplicating machine.” After 
1956, when Nursi’s books were taken off the banned list and published in 
modern Turkish, readers were added to his audience - those whose pri- 
mary contact with the Æzsa/e-/ Nurwas not necessarily the face-to-face or 
hand-to-hand contact of an earlier era.”? 

The Æısale-/ Nur is also modern in the sense that its texts encourage 
reflection on ideas of society and nation. In countries other than Turkey, 
religious intellectuals also spoke of constitutionalism, justice, and the re- 
lation of Islamic belief to modern science, morality, public responsibili- 
ties, and the application of faith to public life and spiritual development. 
Moreover, the “new,” post-1923 Said made a distinctive contribution to 
the sense of public space. The Syrian translator of Nursi’s writings, Said 
Ramadan al-Buti, uses an exegetical means of reaching this conclusion, 
but he also reflects on the disjunction in Said’s career between his early 
political activism and his post-1923 writings and activities, which encour- 
age reflection and action on core ethical and religious values without pre- 
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scribing particular, context-specific political action. More so than many 
of his contemporaries, moreover, Nursi’s message was accessible not only 
to religiously oriented educated cadres but also to the less educated, who 
saw in Said’s message a means of integrating faith with modernity, nation- 
alism, and social revitalization. 

The other defining feature of his message, especially in the earlier 
part of this century, was its success in articulating the conditions of Turk- 
ish society, especially rural Turkish society, when the hold of local lead- 
ers was rapidly giving way to an increasingly effective state apparatus, 
improved communications, and centralization. The message was suffi- 
ciently adaptable in structure and content, however, so that it subsequently 
articulated with the Turkey of later eras and, increasingly, to an interna- 
tional audience. Produced at first in manuscript form and faithfully cop- 
ied by disciples despite long-standing official prohibition, Nursi’s work is 
now communicated in multiple languages and publications and through a 
multilingual website (www.nesil,com,tr/). Nursi’s style is readily acces- 
sible to these multiple audiences, and women are taking an increasingly 
active role in promoting the message. For some readers, the specifics of 
Turkish historical development help explain the nuances of certain pas- 
sages and the context for which they were originally intended. For oth- 
ers, however, the rich metaphors and imagery offer a point of departure 
for religious understanding that requires only minimal familiarity with 
the specifics of the times and places in Turkey where the various ele- 
ments of the Avsz/e-/ Nur first came into existence. 


Education and Authority 


The Ausa/e-/ Vurcame into being at a time when Turkey was undergo- 
ing a transformation in politics, education and socioeconomic develop- 
ment. An earlier element of this transformation was the increasingly rapid 
displacement of traditional education with the reforms of the Tanzimat 
and the growth of a state educational system beginning in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. A later transformation, beginning in the mid- 
twentieth century and accelerating in later decades, involved a shift to 
mass education and forms of mass communication.*® The rise in educa- 
tional levels and the multiple channels of communication have created an 
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by Means of Politics,” in 74rd /nternational Symposium, Wol. 1, 111-21. ` 

235 See Dale F. Bickelman, “Mass Higher Education and the Religious Imagination in 
Contemporary Arab Societies,” American Sthno/ogist 19, no. 4 (November 1992): 645-46; see 
also Dale F. Eickelman and Jon Anderson, “Print, Islam, and the Prospects for Civil Pluralism: 
New Religious Writings and Their Audiences,” Journa! of Islamic Studies 8, no. 1 (January 
1997): 43-62. 
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unprecedented opportunity for people to talk back to authorities, both re- 
ligious and political, and to invest conventional forms with new meanings 
and contexts. The field of discourse has shifted, so that even those who 
advocate a more exclusively Islamic intellectual development do so in a 
language and style which assumes a background knowledge of ideas and 
institutions which are not exclusively Muslim. Nursi was one of the pio- 
neers in this path, boldly drawing on many forms of knowledge, including 
knowledge of the natural sciences, and encouraging his followers to do 
likewise. The current situation is far different from earlier eras, when 
men of religious learning all read essentially the same “core” texts. Even 
those contemporary religious thinkers who advocate significantly more 
traditional forms of religious interpretation than Said Nursi today choose 
to demonstrate how they can tackle contemporary secular issues, much in 
the manner of Said Nursi beginning in the early part of this century. 


Conclusion: An Emerging Public Sphere 


Works such as the Asa/e-7 Vurand religious commentators as diverse 
as Syria's Muhammad Shahrur, Iran’s Abdukarim Soroush, and even the 
traditionalist mufti of Oman, Ahmad bin Muhammad al-Khalil, contribute 
to redrawing the boundaries of public and religious life in the Muslim- 
majority world. They challenge conventional religious authority and en- 
courage believers to interpret for themselves the meaning of “foundation” 
texts. With the advent of mass higher education has come an objectifica- 
tion of Islamic tradition in the eyes of many believers, so that questions 
such as “What is Islam?” “How does it apply to the conduct of my life?’ 
and “What are the principles of faith?” are foregrounded in the conscious- 
ness of many believers and explicitly discussed among them, with a sig- 
nificantly wider range of participants than was the case in the past. Of 
crucial importance in this process has been a “democratization” of the 
politics of religious authority and the development of a standardized lan- 
guage inculcated by mass higher education, the mass media, travel and 
labor migration. 

A new sense of public is emerging throughout Muslim-majority states 
and Muslim communities elsewhere. This distinctly public sphere exists 
at the intersections of religious, political, and social life and contributes to 
the creation of civil society. Muslims today, like Christians, Hindus, Jews, 
Sikhs, and others, have access to multiple forms of communication. These 
range from the press and broadcast media to fax machines, audio and vid- 
eocassettes, and from the telephone to the Internet. This multiplicity of 
communicative forms offers more rapid and flexible ways of building and 
sustaining contact with constituencies—and for sharing views—than was 
available in earlier decades. This combination of new media and new 
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contributors to religious and political debate fosters awareness on the part 
of all actors of the diverse ways in which Islam and Islamic values can be 
created. It feeds into new senses of a public space that is discursive, 
performative, and participative. 

Just as there is general scholarly recognition that there are multiple 
paths to modernity, ?® there is a practical awareness of multiple claimants 
to the task of staging virtue,?’ including a public engagement in the name 
of religion. In this respect, Muslim activists come close to what Michael 
Warner has called the republican virtues of colonial America.** Print and 
other media direct consciousness to certain models of civility, member- 
ship within a community, and citizenship within a nation, all resting on 
more or less mutual understandings of commitments and expectations. *° 

Publicly shared ideas of community, identity, and leadership take new 
shapes in such engagements, even as many communities and authorities 
claim an unchanged continuity with the past. Mass education, so impor- 
tant in the development of nationalism in an earlier era,°° and a prolifera- 
tion of media and means of communication have multiplied the possibilities 
for creating communities and networks among them, dissolving prior bar- 
riers of space and distance and opening new ground for interaction and 
mutual recognition. 

The notion of Islam as dialogue, civil debate, and discussion is gradu- 
ally gaining ground, although not without setbacks, as the uneven rise of 
the Nur movement exemplifies. The transformation of form of Qur’anic 
commentary and religious authority represented by such writings as the 
Risale-i Nur can be seen as path-breaking only in retrospect, as we can 
trace the problem of articulation of the Said Nursi’s Qur’anic commentar- 
ies and other writings since the beginning of this century. 

The profoundly modern Æzsa/e-/ Nur has already weathered major eco- 
nomic, political, and educational transformations, mastering the challenge 
of articulation. However, the structure of the other innovative texts, even 
when their audiences do not match in scope those for the Avzse/e-/ Nur, 
indicate the depth and significance of the shift in textual and personal 
authority which form the core of the modern tradition. Texts such as the 
Risale-i Nurand successive commentaries also indicate the significant role 


76 Shmuel Eisenstadt, Japanese Civilization: A Comparative View (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1996), 396-426. 

27 Armando Salvatore, “Staging Virtue: The Disembodiment of Self-Correctedness and the 
Making of Islam as a Public Norm,” Yearbook of the Sociology of Islam 1 (1998), 89-90. 

78 Michael Warner, 7he Zetters of the Republic (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 
1990), 42-43. 

29 Armando Salvatore, /s/am and the Political Discourse of Modernity (Reading UK: Ithaca 
Press, 1997), 55-56. 

30 Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1983), 28-29. 
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that religious intellectuals and religious movements can play in enhancing 
a diverse and vigorous public sphere and—something which does not nec- 
essarily follow from an emerging public sphere—a vigorous civil society. 


Dartmouth College DALE F. EICKELMAN 


Hanover, New Hampshire 
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THE HERMENEUTICAL DIMENSION OF SCIENCE: 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS BASED ON 
SAID NURSI’S RISALE-I NUR 


The Positivist View of Social Science 


Although modern science has only been in existence for a few hun- 
dred years, there is scarcely any aspect of daily life which it has not af- 
fected. The practical importance of science was first recognized in 
connection with war. Later, the application of science in developing ma- 
chine production and familiarizing the population with the use of technol- 
ogy had important political effects. The triumph of science is due to its 
practical results. Science as technique conferred upon man a sense of 
power. It became an instrument with which to control and dominate na- 
ture. Eventually, the scope of the power impulse encompassed all fields. 
So-called theoretical knowledge itself is conceived in terms of the will to 
dominate that which exists, both human and non-human. 

It has been argued that just as the natural sciences have been utilized 
to master the ‘forces of nature’, social sciences should also be developed 
and applied to control and manipulate society. Natural science was thought 
to possess the unquestionable methodology of ‘truth’. Since it had been 
successfully applied to physical nature, it reasonably could be extended in 
the realm of human relations.! Thus, the development of social science 
has been dominated by the successful model of the natural sciences,” adopt- 
ing and following the procedures, the inductive methodology and crite- 
rion for testing hypotheses and theories that proved successful in the natural 
sciences. The prevailing attitude among social scientists was that their 
discipline was on the way to becoming an objective science of individuals 
in society. In order to remain objective, the social scientist illegitimately 
reduced the moral and spiritual dimensions of social reality to its material 
effect or carrier. Hence, social sciences paid their price of admission to 
the objective sciences by a tacit agreement to ban both moral and spiritual 
components from their explanatory concepts. 

From the positivist perspective, values are subjective, and the subjec- 
tive is virtually synonymous with the private, idiosyncratic, and arbitrary. 


1 LR. Al-Faruqi, “Islamizing the Social Sciences,” in Socia/ and Natural Sciences, ed I.R. 
Al-Farugi and A.O. Naseef (Jedddah: Hodder and Stoughton, 1981), 9-10. 

2 H.G. Gadamer, 7ruth and Method (London: Sheed and Ward, 1988), 5. 

3 Al-Farugqi, Socia! and Natural Sciences, 11. 
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Thus, it is important for social disciplines, if they are to be genuine sci- 
ences and not simply pseudo-sciences, to establish the laws governing so- 
cial reality. The use of the inductive method in the field of social 
phenomena is independent of the personal biases of the observer or the 
way he or she considers the realization of the phenomena observed. The 
observer's personal biases are irrelevant to his or her predictions in the 
sphere of social life. There is no need for personal interpretation to make 
deductions from data; it is sufficient to allow the facts to speak for them- 
selves. Eventually, it was realized that this presumed objectivity was, in 
fact, an illusion. Data of human behavior are alive, they are not impervi- 
ous to the prejudices and biases of the observer. “Value-perception is it- 
self value-determination, i.e. it takes place only when value is apprehended 
in actual experience... The perception of value is impossible unless the 
human behavior is able to move the observer. ”4 


The Recovery of the Hermeneutical Dimension of Science 


At the center of this dispute is the meaning of ‘understanding’ and its 
universality. The issues concern not only a philosophic understanding of 
the social sciences but also the practice of these disciplines, i.e. the types 
of questions addressed and the ways of interpreting and understanding 
social phenomena. The question is particularly crucial when it is a matter 
of understanding, interpreting, and explaining social phenomena in a so- 
ciety other than one’s own. How is it possible to understand and interpret 
something alien (activities, beliefs, practices, institutions, etc.) without 
falsification or distortion? 

Such questions have caused increasing doubt about the methodologi- 
cal self-understanding of the social disciplines that had been shaped by 
logical positivism and empiricism. Many social scientists began to ques- 
tion the intellectually imperialistic claims made in the name of inductive 
logic and the claim that the natural sciences alone provide the model and 
standards for what is to count as genuine knowledge. In contemporary re- 
examination of the social disciplines, the hermeneutical dimension, with 
its emphasis on understanding and interpretation, has been rediscovered. 
Science's description of the world is indeed an interpretation of the world: 
it inherently reflects the scientist's vision of reality. 

Modern science is necessarily positivistic. Hence, it is virtually use- 
less as a model for the Muslim scientist. To develop his own science, the 
Muslim has to clearly define the Islamic vision of the world and then 
elaborate an Islamic methodology of interpretation and understanding. 


+ Al-Faruqi, Social and Natural Sciences, 12. 
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The works of Said Nursi provide one illustrative model for how that might 
be achieved. 

Nursi’s critique is radical in the sense that it ‘gets at the roots’ of 
what he perceived was the fundamental problem with science. The basis 
of his critique is ‘ontological’; he contended that modern science is based 
on a misunderstanding of being. In other words, the scientific vision of 
reality is wrong. This, he contended, is true for both social and natural 
science. Natural science is no more objective than social science; its data 
are not dead but well and alive for interpretation. Nursi’s writings con- 
tain a clear exposition of the hermeneutical phenomenon. He reminds us 
that the universe and the things in it are signs /4v4¢/ pointing to the 
Maker and making Him known. They are constantly changing and through 
that unceasing activity, reciting God’s Beautiful Names and glorifying 
Him. For Nursi, 


The activity of Divine Power in the universe and the constant flood 
of beings is so meaningful that through it the All-Wise Maker causes 
all the realms of beings in the universe to speak. It is as if the beings 
of the earth and the skies and their actions are words and their mo- 
tion is their speech. That is, the motion and decline arising from 
activity is speech glorifying God. And the activity in the universe, 
too, is the silent speech of the universe and of the varieties of its 
beings. They are being made to speak.® 


When science claims to explain the world, it presumes an understand- 
ing of beings and the language they speak. On the other hand, materialist 
science asserts that ‘nature’ knows nothing of humans and is alien to them, 
and that humans are alien even to themselves.’ The problem is, if the 
things we confront are so alien and strange, i.e. if they have nothing in 
common with us, how is it intelligible to speak of understanding? As H.G. 
Gadamer notes, “In modern science... the way in which the knowing sub- 
ject is adequate to the object of knowledge is without justification. "8 How 
can science understand and do justice to something that is alien? Nursi 
noted that alienness is the corollary of the materialistic worldview. He 
contended that the universal affinity between beings and events can only 
be established through their relationship with God.’ Thus, whether the 
subject is physics or anthropology, the problem is structurally similar: How 


6 Said Nursi, “The Words,” in Avse/e-/ Nur Collection (Istanbul: Sózler Publications, 1992), 
143-45; Risale-i Nur Kul/ayat/ (Istanbul: Nesil Basim Yayin, 1996), 49-50. 

6 Said Nursi, “The Letters,”in Aise/e-/ Nur Collection (Istanbul: Sdzler Publications, 1994),339- 
40; Risale-+ Nur Kulluyat, 481. 

7 Gadamer, 7ruth and Method, 245. 

8 Gadamer, 7ruth and Method, 417. 

9 Said Nursi, 4/Methnawr-al-‘Arabran-Nirf (Ankara: Nur Matbaasi, 1958), 107, in Arabic. 
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is it possible to understand alien phenomena without imposing blind and 
distortive prejudices upon them? 


Self-Perception: The Determinant of Vision 


According to Nursi, there are two visions: the true /4agq/ vision taught 
by the prophets, and the false /G##//) vision. Man’s vision of reality is con- 
comitant with his perception of his own self. The ‘I’, Nursi told us, has 
two faces. In the first face, the ‘I’ knows its real nature; it knows that it is 
owned. In the second face, the ‘I’ assumes that it owns itself. The real 
nature of the T is indicative /Aar/7), i.e. it shows the meaning of things 
other than itself. 1° It is a sort of scale, much like a thermometer that indi- 
cates the degrees and amounts of things; it is a measure that makes known 
the absolute, all-encompassing and limitless Attributes and Names of God. 
To seek true 4zwZvq@ one has to surrender to the reality that the ‘I’ is like 
a mirror, it has an indicative /4ar/j/ meaning only, it should give up claiming 
ownership of self. When the ‘T knows it does not own itself, it hands over 
everything else to the Owner of all things. Understanding the world is, 
therefore, the direct projection of self-perception. 

The T knows itself to be a bondsman of God. It knows that its exist- 
ence is dependent upon another, that the continuance of its existence is 
due solely to the creativity of that other. Its ownership is illusory; it is 
aware that it is only with the permission of its owner that it has an appar- 
ent and temporary ownership. !! But if the ‘I’ forgets the wisdom of its 
creation, it views itself in the light of its nominal /észz) and apparent 
meaning and falsely believes that its meaning is in itself only. 2 While in 
this position, the ‘I’ falsely assumes its existence is essential and inde- 
pendent, pretending that it owns its life and claiming to be the real mas- 
ter in its sphere of disposal. Using itself as a yardstick, the ‘I’ compares 
everyone and everything with itself; it divides God’s sovereignty between 
them. For the one who claims “I own myself” must believe and say “Ev- 
erything owns itself.” It is ascribing partners to God on a vast scale,!3 
illustrating the meaning of $91:10, “To assign partners to God is verily a 
great transgression.” 


10 Nursi tells us that he derived the term Zarf" from “harf (letter) and the term ‘is/77/” 
from “sm” (word). A A#/, he explains, is a tool that serves to express the meaning of another, 
it has no meaning in itself, Whereas, an /sv7 has a meaning in itself. See Nursi, 4/ Afethnaw7a/- 

Arebran-NNViiri, 270. See also Nursi, 74e Flashes, 155-56. 
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Hermeneutics: A Primordial Vision 


From this outline of Nursi’s explanation of the ‘T’, it is clear that un- 
derstanding and interpretation are shaped by one’s vision, which itself is 
the projection of one’s self-perception. It follows that hermeneutics is not 
only universal, in the sense that it underlies all human activities, but also 
“ontological” in the sense that, ultimately, the perception and understand- 
ing of things reflects the basic position of the ‘I’, i.e. one’s perception and 
understanding of one’s own self, and, thus, of being. The ‘T that knows it 
has only a 4ar/7 (indicative) meaning, knows that all beings also have a 
harfi meaning and that they bear the meaning of another. It realizes that 
beings are signs /4y47), they are like mirrors. Just as darkness is the mir- 
ror to light, and however intense the darkness is, to that degree it will 
display the brilliance of the light. So, too, these beings act as mirrors in 
many respects by reason of the contrast of opposites. For example, beings 
mirror the Maker’s power through their intrinsic impotence; they reflect 
His riches through their inherent poverty, and His everlastingness /Azgq/ 
through their ephemerality //274). All proclaim the Divine Names and 
Attributes through their impotence, poverty and deficiency.“ 

One who does not want to see the ‘I’ for what it really is appropriates 
the qualities and potentialities /titrah) given to them. Consequently, they 
attribute the properties seen in things to the things themselves. They think 
of the world and all things in it, including themselves, as possessing an 
intrinsic nature, an essence in itself, as though things have, together with 
contingent properties, an independent fixed core persisting in time. Be- 
cause they perceive everything as independent of its Creator, they imag- 
ine that the properties and functions of a thing proceed from the thing 
itself, as though it were distinct from all its properties. But, in fact, if the 
properties were taken away, nothing would remain.’ Therefore, the claim 
that “things have essences and attributes which determine the special func- 
tions of each thing”!® is essentially a claim that things determine them- 
selves. There is no ‘thing’ apart from its essence and attributes. 

Nursi held that the properties and functions of a thing are modes of 
being of that thing. The expression “things and its properties” is merely a 
convenient way to express a concept. Nursi said that, in reality, a thing 
and its property are created together and cannot be separated. All things 
are contingent; there is no part of the thing which is more ‘persistent’ or 
‘stable’ than its properties or what happens to it. What appear as ‘essen- 


4 Nursi, Zhe Zetters, 286-87; Risale-i Nur Kulliyati 458. 
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tial’ or accidental properties are, in fact, all created. The reality of every: 
thing is based on the Divine Names. As Nursi said, “the Divine Names 
constitute the true reality of things, while the essences of things are only 
manifestations of that reality.” 17 Beings in themselves, i.e. with respect to 
their apparent, sm; meanings, are transitory and accidental. They do 
not possess in themselves anything that can perpetuate and sustain their 
existence. If the Self-Subsistent One /Qzyyiim/) did not sustain them for a 
moment, they would cease to exist. 18 

With respect to their 42777 meaning, beings are signs of God; they are 
charged with various duties. Each being is a witness /s4é4/q) to its Maker 
and it is existent by virtue of its connection to the Giver of Existence 
(Mijrd).'® With respect to the 4a7//meaning, everything, whether in part 
or whole, gains universality through its connection with its Maker. With 
the severance of that connection, however, all things become particu- 
lars. Each will be like an orphan, alien to all the rest of beings.” Things 
are not horizontally related to one another. Each being is vertically con- 
nected to its Maker and, through that connection, is connected to all the 
rest of beings. If things were horizontally or casually related, i.e. if they 
were causally related, it would be possible to deduce the effect from the 
cause independent of experience. That is to say, it would be possible to 
derive the effect from the cause through a purely rational process, i.e. 
without referring to past observation. Obviously, this is impossible, for 
the mind can never find the effect or any hint of it in the supposed cause 
by even the most accurate scrutiny or examination. 2! Causation is, there- 
fore, merely an opinion. It is no more than a prejudiced belief corollary 
to the 4sz2/ vision. 


Harfi Logic vs Ismi Logic 


It is important to be clear what is meant by the term ‘causation’. It is 
not just that every contingent thing must have a cause, but also that its 
existence is necessitated by that cause. Everyone sees the world through 
their own mirror; whoever claims to be the creator of their deeds will 
inevitably interpret the simultaneity of causes and effects as causation. 
They will be bound to.attribute effects to causes and thus to claim that 
causes are efficient: they produce the effect and sustain it in existence. 


7 Nursi, 7Ze Wards, 655; Risale-i Nur Kulliyats, 286. 

18 “Verily, it is God (alone) who upholds the heavens and the earth, lest they cease (to exist): 
And if they should fail, no one can sustain them thereafter. (See Qur'an 35:41). 

19 Nursi, 72e Words, 493; Risale-i Nur Kulliyati 211. 
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The consequence of this model of the world is that empirical knowledge is 
necessarily connected to the causal relations between objects and events.~” 
According to this view, the logic of scientific discovery is inductive. In 
other words, it infers universal statements (laws, theories) from particu- 
lar statements, such as accounts of the results of experiments and obser- 
vations. These inductive universal statements, it is claimed, constitute 
knowledge par ercellence. 

From a logical point of view, universal statements cannot be inferred 
from particular ones, no matter how numerous they are. Inductive infer- 
ences can only be justified if the causal relationship between cause and 
effect is necessary, i.e. a purely logical truth. However, the relation be- 
tween cause and effect is empirical and can only be established g paste- 
riori. We observe constant simultaneity, but this is not the same as causal 
connection. Temporal succession is no evidence of causal relations. The 
logic of induction proceeds as follows. First, it conjectures, without justi- 
fication, that induction is valid, then concludes that causation is true. 
Whereas, from the point of view of logic, it is the other way around, i.e. 
induction can be justified only by proving that causation is true, that the 
relation between cause and effect is necessary. 

As Nursi saw it, universality is only possible through direct connec- 
tion with the Creator. Each particular thing or event is connected to all 
other things and events in space and time through its connection to its 
Creator. Thus, with respect to the 4a7/ vision, each particular is univer- 
sal. The so-called laws of nature, Nursi said, cannot be defined as exis- 
tent; they are mental, imaginary constructs. Imaginary constructs cannot 
sustain external reality. 7° 

This conception of the world does not deny the uniformity of the world. 
Order is itself a proof of unity; each relation between cause and effect is 
itself a sign pointing to the Maker and ascribing all the rest of creation to 
Him. The crucial point is that these relations are vertical and directly con- 
nected to the Maker. The remarkable ordering of the universe proceeds 
from God’s Wisdom. The rules and ordinances of the shari‘a of creation 
proceed from the Divine Attributes. The “laws of nature” are horizontal; 
they denote the relationship that is imagined to exist between individual 
things themselves. Nursi clearly established that the uniformity of the 
sequence of cause and effect in no way justifies belief in a causal nexus; 
on the contrary, the uniformity of the sequence of cause and effect is an 
evident sign /4va/) pointing to God and making Him known with His Names 
and Attributes. 


2 Averroes, /ncoference of the incoherence-Tahstut altahéfut, 319. 
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Inductive logic is the logic of the zsz/vision. It claims to explain the 
world by ascribing it to causes and multiplicity. However, Nursi demon- 
strated in detail how the unity and interrelatedness of beings in the uni- 
verse reject such a claim. Indeed, beings display such qualities that 
supposing all causes gathered together and each had the power to act and 
possessed will, they still could not produce them. 


O men! Here is a parable set forth! Listen to it! Those on whom, 
besides God you call, cannot create (even) a fly, if they all met to- 
gether for the purpose! And if the fly should snatch away anything 
from them, they would have no power to release it from the fly. 
Feeble are those who petition and those whom they petition! (22:73). 


Beings, which are miracles of Divine Power, are each in the form of a 
focus of the Divine Names. When the qualities manifested on each being 
are not directly ascribed to the Creator, assumptions arise, such as that 
concealed within each being, even in a fly, there is an infinite creative 
power, and a knowledge encompassing all things, and even an absolute 
will with which to govern and control the universe. When every single 
thing is not attributed to the Omnipotent One and if the connection of 
things with Him is severed, it becomes necessary to attribute divinity to 
each cause.”° 

Nursi used evidence from the universe to prove that causation is a 
dogma of the žxz/vision. He demonstrated from many different perspec- 
tives and contexts that there are insurmountable difficulties in accepting 
causation and associating partners or equals with God. Moreover, he ob- 
served that in each thing, each particle even, there are two witnesses 
(shébid) to the Maker's necessary existence and unity. One is that to- 
gether with its absolute impotence, each particle performs vital and vari- 
ous duties. The other is that, together with its lifelessness, each conforms 
to the universal order, thus displaying a universal consciousness. That is 
to say, through its inherent impotence, each particle testifies to the neces- 
sary existence of the Absolutely Powerful One, and through its conform- 
ing to the order within the world, each testifies to His unity.2° Thus, every 
particle is a sign of Divine Oneness. With the mode of their being, they 
recite the Creator's Names. They perform well-ordered, universal duties 
of glorification and worship. Each particle, each being, opens up windows 
onto knowledge of God.?’ 

In conclusion, Nursi wrote that each object and each event is directly, 
vertically connected to its Creator. It is related to all the rest of beings, in 


7% Nursi, 7Ze Wards, 303; Risale-i Nur Kulliyats, 123. 
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space and time, through that vertical, necessary connection. Each particu- 
lar is a universal through its connection to the Creator. Universality exists 
only in relation to the Creator. If causation is assumed, and beings and 
events are not directly attributed to a single Maker, then from the point of 
view of logic, universals are reduced to particulars. Logically, universal 
statements, which constitute knowledge, are unjustifiable. In other words, 
it is logically impossible to claim knowledge while accepting causation. If 
the purpose of science is the search for universals, then there is only one 
reasonable alternative: give up the /szz/ ‘logic’, which according to Nursi, 
is illogical and unreasonable, and adopt instead the universal 4ar/ logic. 

This conclusion is of paramount importance to Nursi’s argument. Fol- 
lowing 4ar7 logic, which is based on the fact that beings and events are 
essentially signs of God as is repeatedly and emphatically expressed in the 
Qur'an, Nursi demonstrated that causation is a dogma, a false conjecture 
/zann). In doing so, he also showed that causes, effects and their rela- 
tions all point to the existence of the Necessary Being and His Unity, and 
make Him known with His Names and Attributes. That is to say, the refu- 
tation of causation opens the way to knowledge: the knowledge of God, 
which is one of the most fundamental goals in the creation of man. In- 
deed, according to the meaning of “I created not jinn and men except that 
they may (know and)? worship Me,” (51:56) the purpose for placing man 
in this world and the wisdom implicit in such a divine act is the knowing 
of the Creator of all beings, believing in Him and worshipping Him. 39 

It is important to realize that to refute causation does not mean that 
the investigation of the world should be abandoned. To the contrary, the 
world is an evidence that must be used to confirm ¿mån (belief). The A277 
method urges us to search for and carefully consider causes, for they are 
the signs of God and the means to bringing home knowledge of God. 


Impotent, unconscious artful, purposeful and 
Cause makes — illusory causal relation — beneficial effect 


Horizontal Relation es Unjustified 
Conjecture (zann) 


78 “For, most of them follow nothing but conjecture: (and,) behold, conjecture can never be a 
substitute for truth.” (See Qur’an 10:36) See also 2:78; 4:157; 45:24; 53:23: 53:28. 

79 Ibn Abbas interpreted Liye budin as Liya’riftin. See S.M.N. Al-Attas, /s/éa7 And Secularism 
(Kuala Lumpur: ISTAC, 1993), 146. 

% Said Nursi, “al-fyatul Kubra,” in Aise/e/ Nur Äülliyati (Istanbul: Nesil Basim Yayin, 
1996), 895. 
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Of God 


The Harfi Method: A Method Extracted From The Qur’an 


In previous centuries, Muslim theologians proved the unity of the 
Necessarily Existent One and expounded knowledge of Him through as- 
serting the impossibility of causation. They showed that knowledge of 
God cannot be gained while claiming a necessary connection between 
cause and effect. 

In Nursi’s view, the knowledge of God gained by means of theology 
(kalém) is incomplete, insufficient. It fails to provide a complete knowl- 
edge and sense of Divine Presence. However, the knowledge of God ob- 
tained from the Qur’an affords a constant sense of the Divine Presence, 
without condemning the universe to non-existence, or casting it into abso- 
lute oblivion. *' It rather releases the universe from purposelessness, and 


3! The rahdat-u/-vuctid school of Sufis, in order to truly affirm divine unity and enter God’s 
presence in the highest degree said: “There is no existent but Him.” They relegated the universe 
to the level of imagination and cast it into non-existence, and only then fully entered the divine 
presence. The vahdat-u/-shuhid school of Sufis, in order to experience God’s presence and 
affirm His unity fully, said: “Nothing is observed but Him.” They thus forgot the universe and 
drew the veil of oblivion over it, and only then fully experienced the divine presence (L, p. 
392). 
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employs it in God’s name. Every thing becomes a sign /#ya/ and a win- 
dow opening onto knowledge of God. 3? 

Nursi demonstrated an argument of God’s Oneness and Unity, not 
only in the totality of the world but in every single thing. He showed how 
each thing is a sign, a pointer that makes known the Necessarily Existent 
One through His Attributes and Names. Furthermore, he demonstrated 
with the same argument, not only the Necessary Existence of the universe’s 
Maker and His Unity, but also His all-encompassing knowledge, limitless 
power, infinite will and mercy and His other Attributes. 

The method Nursi formulated is fundamentally different from the 
method of scholastic 42/427. The theologians argued that the model of 
beings coming about through the causal efficacy of their originating causes, 
only ending with the First Cause, could not be reconciled with the notion 
of a freely creating deity. Their argument was that because God is an 
omnipotent agent, He must be responsible for the creation of everything 
in the world. They asserted that the thesis that things possess causal power 
which is a necessary consequence of the thing’s nature or essence is there- 
fore incompatible with the Qur’anic concept of God.*3 This method is 
adequate to test for consistency with “zw4d but it does not provide us 
with a logic of knowledge. It is persuasive only if one has already ac- 
cepted translating causal language into language referring to God’s ac- 
tions. The Zarf vision, however, supplies the method required to justify 
this translation. 

The starting point of the 4277/7 method is the universe. It employs the 
universe /a/em-/ shahéda) as witness to “ewdid and demonstrates how 
beings are signs witnessing the unity of their Maker and making Him known 
with all His Names and Attributes. This method is ‘ontological’: it is con- 
cerned with establishing the nature of beings as signs. Its ontology is 
tawludr, it may be expressed as “There is no god.” All beings are wit- 
nesses to the Quranic truth of “There is no God ...” The “w4va/episte- 
mology “but God’ is a necessary result of this ontology. Logically, if “There 
is no god” is right, so must “but God” be. The truth of “There is no God” 
can be observed /zushafada/ in the universe; it can be confirmed and 
witnessed. “But God” cannot be witnessed directly, but it is deducible 
from “There is no god.” Moreover, if “There is no god but God” is true 
then “Muhammad is His messenger” also must be right, for the truth of 
the Prophet’s message is itself evidence of the truthfulness of his 
prophethood. As a result, the creed of Islam “There is no god but God and 


32 Nursi, Zhe Letters, 388-89, Risale-i Nur Külliyat, 503. 
3 Oliver Leaman, 42 /ntroduction to Medieval Islamic Philasophy (Great Britain: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985), 74-86. 
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Muhammad is His messenger,” which summarizes the message of Islam, 
is confirmed //asa/q/ with all the senses. That is, although the Muslim 
believes in the Unseen /imén-w bi! ghayb), his belief is based on ‘onto- 
logical’ confirmation; it is founded on proofs as numerous as existing be- 
ings. Thus, belief in the truth of revelation supported by the testimony of 
all the cosmos is knowledge. 

The 4a method proceeds under the guidance of numerous verses, 
which provide the required scriptural basis for a Qur’anic methodology. 


It is God Who has created you, and then has provided you with 
sustenance, and then will cause you to die, and then bring you to life 
again. Can any of your (God) - partners do any of these things? Lim- 
itless is He in His glory, and sublimely exalted above anything to 
which men may ascribe a share in His divinity! (30:40). 

Now those whom they invoke beside God cannot create anything, 
since they themselves are but created. (16:20-21). 

Will they, then, ascribe divinity, side by side with Him, unto 
that which does not create anything since they themselves are cre- 
ated? (7:191). 

He (it is Who) has created the skies without any supports that 
you could see, and has placed firm mountains upon the earth, lest 
it sway with you, and has caused all manner of living creatures to 
multiply thereon. And We send down water from the skies, and thus 
We cause every noble kind (of life) to grow thereon. (All) this is 
God’s creation: show me, then, what others than He have created! 
(31:10-11). 

And yet, some choose to worship, instead of Him, (imaginary) 
deities that cannot create anything but are themselves created, and 
have it not within themselves to avert harm from, or bring benefit to, 
themselves, and have no power over death, nor over life, nor over 
resurrection! (25:3). 

Or do they (really) believe that there are, side by side with God, 
partners that have created the like of what He creates, so that this act 
of creation appears to them to be similar to His? (13:16. )%4 


It is important to understand and appreciate that the 427-4 method 
does not deny the existence of causes and effects, nor does it deny that 
there are relations between events.*> The point is rather that these so- 
called ‘causal’ relations are not horizontal but vertical; the uniformity 
and order we observe in the world is wrongly attributed to causation. 
The confusion is to mistake causality for causation. Causation is the pro- 


34 Further relevant verses include: 16:17-22; 16:73; 34:27; 35:13; 35:40; 56: 58-59; 56:63-64; 
56: 68-69. 

% Nor did the theologians; see al-GhazAlt, Af yr a/-‘V/m [The criterion of Anow/ledge/, ed. 
S. Dunya (Cairo 1961), 58. 
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duction of the effect by causes. Causality is the principle that nothing 
can happen without being caused. Causality is a universal, # priori prin- 
ciple in the sense of being “447 (every act must have an agent), whereas 
causation is not. A well-ordered act necessarily points to a proficient agent, 
a skilful master, but it is not evident how lifeless, conflicting, deaf and 
blind causes can be the agents of wonderful effects. Whichever effect 
you consider, it contains such meaningful art that let alone its common, 
simple cause, if all causes were to gather, they would declare their impo- 
tence before it. 

As suggested, there is nothing in beings to suggest that they have any 
role in creation. The creation of a single thing necessitates perfect, infi- 
nite power, knowledge and will. Since an infinite number of absolute 
gods is illogical, the creator of one thing must be the creator of all things. 
He must possess infinite qualities. Hence, there is no reason why He 
should be in need of partners.*° Since the existence of such partners is 
precluded by logic, to claim otherwise is arbitrary. Since there is no indi- 
cation that could induce the truth of causation empirically or logically, it 
is meaningless. 37 

Nursi stressed the fact that although causes are apparently adjacent to 
their effects, the reality is that there is a great distance between them: the 
greatest of causes has no actual power with which to bring about the most 
insignificant of effects. Effects have been tied to causes so that great num- 
bers of the Divine Names may be manifested. When it is realized that the 
horizontal relation between cause and effect is only an illusion of the žem; 
vision, it becomes clear that “there is a vast distance from causes to the 
creation of effects,”** as Nursi put it. It is in this distance that the Divine 
Names may be witnessed. 

Nursi utilized the 4a7/7method for knowledge from the very logic and 
structure of Qur’anic verses. For example, 


O mankind! Worship your Sustainer, Who has created you and 
those who lived before you, so that you might remain conscious of 
Him Who has made the earth a resting-place for you and the sky a 
canopy, and has sent down water from the sky and thereby brought 
forth fruits for your sustenance: do not, then, give God any com- 
peers. (2:21-22). 99 


% Nursi, 74e Wards, 434; Risale-i Nur Killiyats, 190-91. 

` Nursi, Zhe Words, 635; Risale-i Nur Killiyat,, 276; The Flashes, 383. Risale-i Nur 
Killivati, 763. 

3 Nursi, 74e Wards, 435; Risale-i Nur Xillivats, 191. 

39 See Qur’an 7:10; 14: 32-34; 16: 14; 16: 66-69; 22: 63-65; 24: 43-45; 31:10; 31:31; 35:3; 35:12; 
40: 79-81; 80:24-32, etc. 
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This verse ties causes (rain water) to effects (fruits) and concludes 
with, Ær your sustenance. This aim and the benefits of sustenance dis- 
charge ignorant and lifeless causes and hand them over to an All-Wise 
Maker. The Qur’an repeatedly stresses the fact that causes themselves are 
created and cannot produce anything. 


Now those whom they invoke instead of God cannot create any- 
thing, since they are themselves but created. (16: 20-21) 

Have they, perchance, feet on which they could walk? Or have 
they hands with which they could grasp? Or have they eyes with 
which they could see? Or have they ears with which they could hear? 
(7:195), 40 


Also, the adornment and skill on the face of effects*! indicate a Wise 
Maker who wants to make His power known to conscious beings and de- 
sires to make Himself loved and worshipped as mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the verse, O mankind! worship your Sustainer.™ It is obvious 
how distant the causes that apparently result in rain are from thinking of 
living beings, having pity and compassion on them, and considering the 
production of their food. Indeed, the Qur’an invites us to ask questions to 
uncover the veil of causes and to investigate the reality behind them. 


Who is it that has created the heavens and the earth, and sends 
down for you water from the skies? For it is by this means that We 
cause gardens of shining beauty to grow. (Whereas) it is not in your 
power to cause (even one single of) its trees to grow! Could there be 
any divine power besides God? Nay, they (who think so) are people 
who swerve (from the path of reason)! 

Who is it that has made the earth a fitting abode (for living things) 
and has caused running waters (to flow) in its midst, and has set 
upon it mountains firm, and has placed a barrier between the two 
seas? Could there be any divine power besides God? Nay, most of 
those (who think so) do not know (what they are saying)! 

Who is it that responds to the distressed when he calls out to Him, 
and who removes the ill (that caused the distress), and has made you 
inherit the earth? (27: 60-62). 

Who is it that provides you with sustenance out of heaven and 
earth, or who is it that has full power over (your) hearing and sight? 
And who is it that brings forth the living out of that which is dead, 
and brings forth the dead out of that which is alive? And who is it 
that governs all that exists? (10:31).* 


40 See Qur'an 7: 194; 13:14; etc. 

41 See Qur'an 13: 4; 35: 27; etc. 

42 The Qur'an directs our attention to the benefits attached to things. It shows us the mercy 
sent to us through causes. Then it reminds us to be thankful for it, e.g., 5:6; 5:89; 7:10; 8:26; 
16:14; 16:78; 22:32; 23:78; 30:46; 32:9; 35:12; 36:72-73; 67:23; etc. 

43 See Qur'an 6:56; 13:16; 24:43; 26:75; 28:71; 29:63; 31:29-31; 35:3; 35:40; 36:80; 39:21; etc. 
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That means rain is sent to assist living beings by virtue of a Compas- 
sionate Creator who creates beings and guarantees them sustenance. Hence, 
in the distance between cause and effect, the Divine Names, such as Com- 
passionate, Sustainer /Azsz4q/, Giver of Life, Omnipotent, Omniscient, 
Disposer /Mudabbir), Wise may be witnessed.“ 

The Qur’an speaks of the universe in order to make known God with 
His Attributes and Names. It explains the meanings of the book of the 
universe to make known its Creator. It instructs man concerning the signs 
of creation, and teaches him how to look at beings and events, each a 
meaningful word, as bearing the meaning of another; to look at them on 
account of their Maker. In other words, the Qur’an and its students speak 
of the universe for the sake of God: That is the gist of the 427/ vision. 


The Hermeneutical Problem 


The world is not neutral so that it would be possible to make it speak 
and interpret it arbitrarily, as the relativists suggest. The world speaks. 
But it does not speak, as the objectivists claim, a “man-made” language; it 
speaks neither Aristotelian, nor Galilean, nor Newtonian, nor Einsteinian. 
The relativists have been critical of the so-called “correspondence theory 
of truth.” Indeed, objectivists have distorted the concept of “truth” by claim- 
ing that human reason was its source. They have mistaken the fact that 
human reason is able to understand the truth for its being the source of 
the truth. As philosophers themselves assert, human reason is contingent 
and limited.“ Only He Who fashions the universe can inform man of real- 
ity and the purposes of creation. 

God does not abandon Himself, His existence, and unity, to the testi- 
mony of His creation. Just as He speaks and makes Himself known through 
His creation, He also makes Himself known and loved through speech. 
Since the Wise Maker, Who fills the cosmos with His miraculous creations, 
has endowed all beings with “tongues” speaking of His perfections, surely 
He will speak with man through revelation. He will inform Him of His 
purposes and of the meaning of His creation. *” 

The world speaks; it is meaningful. It speaks the language of the 
Creator's Names and Attributes. Only revelation may interpret its speech 
and translate it in accordance with men’s intellects and understanding in 
a form of divine descent /tanazzulé-s éhiyya). Man needs both revela- 


“ Nursi, 74e Words, 435-37; Risale-i Nur Külliyati, 191-92. 

“© R. Rorty, Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1989), 6. 

46 Gadamer, 7ruth and Method, 241-45. 

47 Nursi, 7he Words, 693; Risale-i Nur Kiilltyat, 257. 
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tion and the intellect in order to understand the truth. Although both are 
indispensable to obtaining knowledge, their quiddities are fundamentally 
different. While revelation is the source of truth and knowledge, intellect 
is a tool that serves to understand revelation and thus truth. As Nursi said, 
the intellect commands that revelation be followed because everything 
that revelation says is reasonable. But again, the intellect on its own can- 
not reach the truth. 

In the search for truth, somehow, we begin with our present experi- 
ences. But we need a basis, a criterion according to which we can inter- 
pret those experiences. Our minds do not operate like cameras; our 
experience of reality is not immediate. All judgements about facts con- 
cerning the things in the world reflect the subject’s worldview; they are 
moral. Understanding itself is a kind of moral judgement. The process of 
understanding involves, together with facts, general principles of infer- 
ence. These 4 prrorí principles constitute one’s logic. Basically there are 
two logics: the 4277/7 logic, which is in conformity with reality, and the 
isa logic, which is the erroneous logic of the “I” that pretends to be 
independent of its Creator. Therefore, revelation is indispensable in at- 
taining reality. 

According to 4a7/7 logic, the source of the problems of the /szz/vision 
appears to be the dogma of experience. By erroneously dividing the world 
into physics and metaphysics, science reduces the reality of things to their 
material value. It claims that the reality of empirical facts consists in its 
description of them. But how does the scientist know that his perception 
of the facts corresponds to the rez/#y of the facts? Who interprets experi- 
ence and according to what? 

The world is out there, but our interpretations of the world are not. 
An interpretation is true if it conforms to the rez//y of the world. Only 
the Maker knows reality, only He can impart to man the knowledge of 
that reality. The scientist’s description of the world is his belief of the 
meaning of the facts. This belief is true if it corresponds to the reality of 
the facts. Now, if the truth of this belief is a correspondence of the mind 
with something outside the mind, how can the mind ever know it has 
attained the reality of the facts out there? 

Science asserts that a belief is true when it corresponds to a certain 
associated external fact, and false when it does not. This criterion is defi- 
cient because a belief is an interpretation of the corresponding fact; it is 
not a neutral, objective statement. It is either 427/ or sz Given that 
there is a fact corresponding to a certain description, how do we know 
this fact conforms to the rea/7y of the fact? 


4 Nursi, 74e Words, 397; Risale-i Nur Külliyat, 171. 
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As an example, assume the objects of a belief are two terms and a 
relation. Let “water” and “plant” be our object-terms and “growing” our 
object-relation. We water the plant and it grows. There are at least two 
interpretations corresponding to this same fact. (1) The /sz2/interpreta- 
tion: “Water causes plants to grow.” (2) The 427/ interpretation: “It is 
God Who causes plants to grow with water,” as the Qur'an teaches us.*” 
Nursi taught that the “scientific” definition of truth and falsehood is defi- 
cient. Both descriptions correspond to the same associated fact, both con- 
form to the criterion of correspondence. Both cannot be true at the same 
time because they are incompatible. To decide which is true, # crvferion 
of realityis needed. 

Nursi posited that the 4477/method provides the required criterion of 
reality. What we observe about the two statements above is that water 
enters the plant and later the plant grows. These two events are contigu- 
ous but distinct. They follow each other in time but, as philosophers of 
science admit, we do not actually see water make the plant grow. We 
only see two consecutive events. Let us consider the assertion “water causes 
plants to grow.” 

1. Verification. To verify this statement, we should be able to per- 
ceive water in action. If water is the agent, it should be demonstrated 
empirically. However, we can never see water making the plant grow. 
We conclude that this statement is not empirically verifiable because there 
is no external object-relation (growing) corresponding to the horizontal 
causal relation between “water” and “plants.” 

In opposition to the #<z7/interpretation, the second statement, “It is 
God Who causes plants to grow with water” is elicited by experience and 
is justifiable. Indeed, we deduce from experience that the agent 1s tran- 
scendenta/ and thus by definition not observable. 

2. Justification, The first argument is that of succession. However, as 
we have seen, no number of cases of “growing” following “watering” can 
establish that “water causes the growth of plants.” To justify a proposition 
“A causes B,” it is necessary to show that the relation between A and B is 
a necessary relation. Logically, there is no reason why an event should be 
ascribed to its antecedent in time; this is the same as attributing it to its 
neighbors in space because space and time are fully equivalent. They are 
unified into a four-dimensional continuum in which “here” and “there,” 


49 “He it is Who sends down waters from the sky: and by this means We bring forth various 
kinds of plants.” (20:53). See Qur’an 2:22; 2:164; 6:99; 14:32; 16:10; 16:65; 22:63; 30:24; 31:10; 
32:27; 35:27; 41:39; 43:11; 80:24-32; etc. 

50 Russel writes: “Such propositions as ‘A causes B’ are never to be accepted, and our 
inclinations to accept them is to be explained by the laws of habit and association... it is rash to 
suppose that we perceive causal relations when we think we do... there is nothing in cause 
except invariable succession.” Aistary of Western Philosophy, 696. 
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“before” and “after” are relative. In this four-dimensional space, the tem- 
poral sequence is converted into a simultaneous co-existence of all things. 

The second argument claims that plants do not grow in the absence of 
water. From this fact, it is logically impossible to deduce that water causes 
plants to grow.®! In addition, plants do not grow in the absence of sun- 
light, soil, air, the world, the solar system, etc. According to this argu- 
ment, the whole cosmos is needed to make a plant grow. As we have 
demonstrated, this is only possible if they are all attributed to One Om- 
nipotent, Omniscient and All-Merciful Being. 5 

According to Nursi, then, the /sz/interpretation is arbitrary in the 
sense that it does not describe reality correctly and thus has no cognitive 
value. It is neither empirically verifiable nor logically justifiable. There- 
fore, the /saz/ interpretation cannot legitimately appropriate experience 
because experience itself invalidates the /s7/ interpretation. The Zarfi 
interpretation, however, is logically justifiable and elicited by experience. 

3. Falsifiabiltty. Falsification is therefore a meaningless criterion. A 
falsification of the statement “water causes plants to grow,” would be to 
show that plants can grow in the absence of water. However, no one 
claims that he does not get his physics from experience. The problem is 
not that we should have a starting point other than experience. The prob- 
lem is in the interpretation of experience and the logic underlying it, 
because interpretation is always based on a logic, either ssz2/or harfi 
Żsmi logic is circular. It accepts causation as dogma prior to observation, 
then bases its interpretation on this dogma. In the above example, for 
instance, 4sa2/logic takes it for granted that water is responsible for the 
growth of the plant, not because of any empirical or logical reason, but 
because it defines water as “effective cause.” In the 427/ logic, there is 
no dogma; nothing is taken for granted as created. Har/7 logic observes 
that water or any other cause possesses none of the qualities needed to 
cause a plant to grow. It proceeds to find out what is responsible for the 
plant to grow with water. 

Nursi taught that the 42777 interpretation is a logical interpretation of 
observed fact. It is logically justifiable that one responsible for the growth 
of the plant can only be the one who possesses the qualities necessary to 
make the plant grow, and thus the qualities needed to make the whole 
cosmos. A plant cannot exist on its own, independent of the cosmos; they 
exist together. Whoever is responsible for the plant must be responsible 
for the cosmos. The 4a7/7method demonstrates that both water gzaplants, 
and indeed all causes and effects, are signs making their Creator known. 


5! See my “Materialist Science: The Negative Science,” A//SS 12:2 (1995): 261. 
S For a detailed discussion of the impossibilities that the alternative thesis entails see my 
“Induction, Science and Causation,” /s/emc Studies 35:3 (1996): 257-58. 
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The universe is full of signs leading to knowledge of God and witnessing 
to the truth of Revelation. “ (All) this is God’s creation: show Me, then, 
what others than He may have created!” (31:11). 


The Hermeneutical Circle 


Understanding is directly related to one’s vision and therefore to one’s 
self-perception. If one views himself in the light of the zsz vision, he 
will not study the universe under the guidance of revelation. He will 
understand the functioning of the universe but will not realize that it is 
full of signs indicating the Maker and making Him known; he will not 
see its reality. 

If, on the other hand, one views himself in the context of the 4ar7/7 
vision, he will understand that the intellect is a valuable tool that His © 
Maker has given to make Himself known. He will employ that tool, not on 
behalf of the soul /ze/s/, but on behalf of the heart /ga/4/in order to know 
and worship his Creator. Heeding revelation, the intellect becomes in the 
hand of the heart (reasoning heart) like a key unlocking the infinite trea- 
sures of mercy and wisdom contained in creation. 

The intellect is a tool which is employed either on behalf of the 
heart or on behalf of the zers. The ze/s is active; it continuously casts — 
doubts and false claims into the heart. This is its “47 duty. The creation 
of the ze/s is essentially good; if it is known for what it is, it can be 
employed to help the heart progress in the path of reality. The 7e/smakes 
the heart feel the need to repulse its false claims with the help of the 
intellect by witnessing to the truth of “There is no god.” The ze/sis puri- 
fied in this process. 

The heart is a universal mirror of the Besought One /Samad) and a 
scale for measuring the Divine Attributes and Names. ™® The heart innately 
knows its Lord (#244). It looks to the hereafter and to the Divine Names. 
The 2e/sobstructs the way of the heart. It loves itself% and the 7szz/, tran- 
sitory aspect of the world. It urges man to worship things other than God. 
But the world and its beings are ephemeral, they cannot answer man’s 
needs. Moreover, man feels sorrow and grief on their separation. These 
sorrowful metaphorical loves make his heart weep and cry 7 /ove not 
thase that set (6:76). Thus, he is impelled to seek his true object of love 
and worship. This is the way in which the process of purification of the 
nerfs begins. The innately contradictory dispositions of the 7e/s and of the 


53 See Qur'an 22:46. 

% Nursi, 7Ze Wards, 39; Risale-i Nur Xdlifyats, 9. 

5 Nursi, 74e Words, 140-41; Risale-i Nur Aiilliyats, 47-48. 

56 “Have you ever considered (the man) who makes his own desires his deity?” (25:43). See 
also Qur’an 45:23. 
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heart provide the thrust needed to start the search for truth and confirm 
it. This way, both the heart and the ze/S fulfill their duties of worship. 5” 

The duty of the intellect lies in executing the search for truth under 
the guidance of Revelation. Using the 4277/7 method, the intellect proves 
the truth of “There is no god” and silences the ze/s. It shows that the 
cosmos is full of signs witnessing to God.**® Then the heart confirms the 
truth and says “but God.” It withdraws from the ephemeral and gives up 
all metaphorical beloveds. 


heart 


intellect operatmg on 
behalf of the heart 


ee EE 


The Reasoning Heart ( Harfi logic ) 


heart (obstructed by 
the dominant nefs) 


intellect operating on 
behalf of the nefs 


PSS dominant nefs 


The Reasoning Nefs / Zsmi logic ) 


5 Nursi, 74e Words, 508-509; Aisale-2 Nur Kiulliyati. 218-19. 

°® Nursi likens the intellect to a “broom” that sweeps the claims of the 7e/ away from the 
heart, a “guardian” of “#7 and a muuahid” protecting #7747 under the commandership of the 
heart. Nursi, Aise/e-/ Nur Külliyati, 336. 
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Truth and method are fused. °? We validate the truth of “vw4vc’'through 
proofs and method. But we do not “prove” the truth, we confirm it with 
the heart. Nursi told us that proof is only an opening through which the 
heart sees the truth of 4vwZvd! Proof is like a broom that serves to sweep 
away the illusions of the ze/sthat may land on the mirror of the heart and 
prevent it from reflecting the truth. Proof itself cannot support universal 
truth, only ¿man does.™ The intellect uses the 427/7method to repulse the 
claims of ownership of the ze/s by proving their falsity with “There is no 
god.” Thus, it validates the truth of “vw4/d The heart, which knows its 
Lord innately, then confirms the truth of revelation, “There is no god but 
God.” It follows that the circle of interpretations that proceed under the 
guidance of revelation is essentially open. “There is no god but God” serves 
as the touchstone for determining which descriptions or interpretations 
conform to reality and which do not. 


Revelation: Source of 
Absolute Truth 


~A 





Reasoning Heart World of Witnessing 


Universe = signs 





Harli WHermeneutical Circle 


59 In his ruth and Afethod, Gadamer is emphasizing not the conjunctron but the disjunction 
between Truth and Method; he is “playing” off Truth against Method. 
60 Nursi, 4/Mathnawral-‘Aresbr-an-Nitri, 246. 
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The other type of hermeneutical practice is the /sz2/method. If we 
don’t look at beings as revelation teaches us, we will look at them through 
our own understanding. © We will project our understanding onto beings. 
We will understand not their reality but our own understanding of them. 


Reasoning Nefs [Universe = Allon Things 


sm Hermeneutical Circle 


Although H. Gadamer suggests that philosophical hermeneutics is a 
type of knowledge completely different from method,™ the difference is 
not so fundamental. Method, too, is hermeneutical. Since understanding 
is universal, since it underlies all human inquiry and knowledge, and noth- 
ing is in principle beyond understanding, then the scientific method is 
also a form of hermeneutical understanding. Moreover, both method and 
philosophical hermeneutics are based on the ž«z/ vision. Both are activi- 
ties of a subject who seeks to understand and interpret external facts with- 
out having recourse to any source other than his own understanding. Their 
appeal to the external world (experience or thing-in-itself) to validate their 
claims begs the question. The problem is, according to what do they inter- 
pret external, alien facts? 

Any interpretation that is not carried out under the guidance of rev- 
elation is essentially vicious. A clarification of the situation requires us 
to ask, how is interpretation possible? What is the relation between the 
interpreter and what he seeks to understand? As we have already seen, 


61 In the case of Muslims, for instance, they may switch from one circle to the other 
according to their intention and their gua. But here we are concerned with methodology and 
not with certain thinkers. It is not our intention to judge people. Men may be models of piety, 
what matters to us is the outlook suggested by their works. A scientist may believe that the 
world exists to declare the glory of God, we don’t know. The point is how much does this belief 
intervene in his scientific explanations. In order not to confuse these two facts (personal belief 
and methodology) we should distinguish between Muslim and Islamic. The fact that we are 
Muslims does not necessitate that all we do be Islamic. (See Nursi, Æisa/e-i Nur Xiilliyats, 1944). 
So while paying full respect to Muslim thinkers, we should be able to evaluate and criticize 
their thoughts and methods. If the scientific method of the Muslim philosophers is hardly 
distinguishable from the modern scientific method (see O. Bakar, 7ewdAid and Science [Kuala 
Lumpur: Science University Of Malaysia, 1991], 16), it means that something is wrong with this 
method. If we think that all the methods of the Muslims are definitely Islamic and defend them 
as such, we won't find the way to the truth. This reasoning is clearly erroneous; we must be 
eclectic in our criticism. 

62 H.G. Gadamer, “The Problem of Historical Consciousness” in /nrerpretative Socia! Science, 
A Reader, ed., P. Rabinow and W.M. Sullivan (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979), 
113. 
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Nursi believed the ssz/‘vision could not justify the relation between the 
subject and its object, nor the relation between things in general. It can- 
not provide the link which mediates the particular and the universal, 
because if there are no necessary horizontal relations between things there 
can be no universality. All things are deemed to be alien to each other. 
This point is fundamental for the scientific method a well as for philo- 
sophical hermeneutics. 

As discussed above, science can neither justify its claim to knowledge 
nor possibly ground its logic of knowledge. All truths involve universals, 
and all knowledge of truths involve acquaintance with universals. With 
regard to the hermeneutical dimension of science, it is clearly unintelli- 
gible to speak of understanding something which is essentially alien and 
strange, and has nothing in common with the interpreter. In the context 
of the /s2/Vision, all “understanding” is an arbitrary and distortive activ- 
ity. Interpretation and understanding in the context of the zzz vision is 
speculative and, indeed, dogmatic. As Gadamer admits, “hermeneutics 
has to see through the dogmatism of a meaning-in-itself in just the same 
way as critical philosophy has seen through the dogma of experience.”™ 
We can conclude from Nursi’s understanding of the “I” that the dogma of 
a “meaning-in-itself,” the #sz/meaning, underlies all #s7/understandings. 


Beyond Hermeneutics 


The Muslim scientist can develop a Qur’anic methodology only to the 
extent he internalizes the 42777 vision; it is not possible to advocate an 
alien vision. The Muslim scientist’s goal must be to grasp the spirit of the 
farff vision, confirm it and internalize it. The wider his scope of the 
farft vision, the better he will read the creational signs of God and the 
more he will comprehend their multifarious glorifications of God with 
His Beautiful Names. His methodology will improve and his results will 
be more insightful. He will witness to the various manifestations of the 
Divine names in different spheres. To the extent he confirms the results 
of his investigations and testifies to their truth with all his senses, his 
certainty /yag/z/ will increase, and his zzéa will be renewed; hence 
the wisdom of the Prophet’s saying, “renew your zz by means of “There 
is no god but God.’” This will result in further internalization of the 
Žarfi vision, and so on. 

If man only consisted of a mind, it would be sufficient to understand 
the 4ar/ vision intellectually. But the 44777 vision is not a theoretical 


® Russel, Problems of Philosophy, 53. 
& Gadamer, 7ruth and Method, 430. 
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matter, and man also possesses senses and faculties charged with duties 
of worship, such as the heart, spirit, ze/, and others. The Muslim scientist’s 
duty, indeed the Muslim’s duty, is to drive all those senses and faculties 
towards reality on the different ways of worship particular to each of them 
under the command of the heart. 6 That is why it is not sufficient to sim- 
ply rationally comprehend the truth. It is necessary to confirm it with all 
the senses. Confirmation culminates in acting in the direction of ascer- 
taining the truth, as the Beloved Prophet (SAAS) said, “ zzz is that which 
is firmly lodged in the heart and actively corroborated by the deed.” 

Acting in accordance with the truth, confirming the truth of revelation 
with one’s mode of being, deeds and actions is not an arbitrary process. 
One must follow the suzna of the Prophet (SAAS) to purify the ze/. Just 
as the 4a7/7 method is used to repulse the false claims of ownership of the 
nets with “There is no god but God” on the intellectual level, so too to 
confirm the truth of “Muhammad is His messenger” and comply with the 
sunna in one’s conduct is to reject the claims of the ze/son the level of 
practice. These two types of purification of the 7e/smutually consolidate 
and strengthen each other. They are inseparable aspects of the 4277//vi- 
sion, just as the two parts of the confession of z7éu, “There is no god but 
God” and “Muhammad is His prophet,” cannot be separated. As Nursi 
explained, they prove and comprise each other. © 

In fact, Nursi saw two dimensions in the swzzzaof the Prophet (SAAS): 
imân (belief) and ama/ (action). Ama/ that is borne out of 2747 is mean- 
ingful worship; zzz that is grounded in and confirmed by @za/ yields 
certainty /vagin). In the 4ar/vision, following the suzza is not blind imi- 
tation; each compliance with a practice of the Prophet (SAAS) is a confir- 
mation of “2742 with one’s deeds and is in itself a means of contemplation 
(talakkur), Tafakkur increases certainty, which in turn improves one’s fol- 
lowing of the suzza. The shari‘a, said Nursi, has many degrees that unfold 
according to one’s level of certainty. Following the suzoa has two aspects: 
contemplation /4#/2k4ur) and compliance with the Prophet’s conduct. 

Following the practices of the Prophet is vital for it directly recalls the 
Prophet (SAAS), and that recollection and remembrance is transformed 
into recollection of the Divine Presence. The moment the suzna is con- 
sciously complied with, even in the apparently least significant dealings, 
such 4ebitual acts became meritorious acts of worship in compliance 
with the shari‘a. Through commonplace action, we think of the Prophet 
(SAAS). We recall the Owner of the shari‘a, then our hearts turn to God 
the Lawgiver /SA4r7") and we gain a sense of the Divine Presence.” 


6 Nursi, 7Ze Words, 511; Risale-i Nur Xilifyats, 220. 
6 Nursi, 74e Letters, 394;, Risale-i Nur Killiyati, 505. 
67 Nursi, Zhe Flashes, 80-93; Risale-i Nur Külliyat, 607-13. 
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For instance, to say “In the Name of God” when one begins eating is 
remembrance, and “All praise be to God’ at the end is thanks. Thanks is 
the result of reflection. Within thanks is a pure za7&z, a sincere affirma- 
tion of God's Unity. Reflection is to perceive and think of those gifts of 
mercy, which are valuable wonders of art and miracles of God’s power. It 
is to affirm that causes are only apparent; they are like tray-bearers of the 
gifts of God’s mercy. °° To say “Praise be to God” is to proclaim that those 
gifts are bestowed directly by the hand of power. With saying this and 
believing it, one surrenders every thing, particular and universal, to the 
hand of power. He recognizes the manifestation of mercy and indeed of 
many other Beautiful Names, in every thing. He announces through thanks 
a true “747 and sincere affirmation of Divine Unity /4#w/vd) and enters 
the presence of God. ® 

Hence, Islamic Ža% sciences are, from one point of view, #/akhurr 
sciences. Their aim is to develop the Qur’anic methodology required for 
interpreting the s4a/ad@ (testimony) and zzsbížát (glorifications) of be- 
ings, and extract the Divine Names. In other words, their purpose is to 
provide the methodology and material required for making “/#44ur. From 
another point of view, 4a7/ sciences are applied sciences. They are con- 
cerned with putting the results of zz/zģķur into practice according to the 
Qur’an and the swzza, witnessing to the testimony of beings to the Truth, 
and as £4a//2 (vicegerent) join in their glorification of God. 

Accordingly, the aim of 427 science is to make God known with all 
His Divine Names. Since knowledge of God is a result of “#/Até&ur, it is 
necessary to develop a universal methodology for making “/@é4éur under 
the guidance of revelation. Clearly, the success of this enterprise is directly 
dependent upon the scientist’s degree of certainty and the scope of the 
unfolding of the vision of the Qur’an in his inner world. The scientist’s 
reading of the universe under the guidance of revelation will improve in 
proportion to his commitment to the 4ar/ vision. As we have seen, the 
internalization of the results of scientific investigations can be realized by 
experiencing the manifestations of the Divine Names in one’s life, and this 
is best accomplished through following the sug of the Prophet (SAAS). 
The scientist's experience of reality will then improve his reading of the 
world. This way, scientific activity itself becomes a means of worship. 


6 Nursi, 7Ze Words, 17; Risale-i Nur Killiyats, 4. 
© Nursi, Zhe Letters, 431; Risale-i Nur Kiilliyats, 521-22. 
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Conclusion 


Nursi developed an original methodological basis from which it is pos- 
sible to examine the prevailing /<22/ paradigm. His work also enables us 
to deal effectively with the problems besetting both historical and con- 
temporary Islamic thought by providing the means to attain truth and to 
understand and analyze phenomena under the guidance of revelation. 

We have dealt here mainly with the hermeneutical and methodological 
aspects of the 42//7vision, which is universal and applicable to all sciences 
as to all aspects of life. However, in order to appreciate the importance of 
Nursi’s formulation of the 4ar/7vision, which is a revival of the Qur’anic 
vision, it is necessary to reject the positivistic dogmas of the dominant west- 
ern cultural paradigm with which the Muslim mind is infested. 

How many of us doubt the objectivity of positivistic natural science? 
We have been repeatedly taught that science is objective because it is 
“testable;” scientific systems are “demonstrably valid” ways of interpret- 
ing the world. The evidence? Technology. If technology works, science 
must be right; science is vindicated on the basis of the “success” of tech- 
nology which is measured by the stick of the domination and power of 
control it provides. The dominant obsession with instrumental technical 
control has distorted our concept of knowledge such that we fail to real- 
ize that this vindication of science cannot legitimize the cognitive claims 
of science. By deconstructing the prevailing /sz2/ paradigm to its bare 
elements, Nursi brought to light its invalidity, and through the same pro- 
cess he establishes the exclusiveness and universality of the Qur’anic vi- 
sion. He demonstrated that the universe cannot be used as evidence for 
the positivistic claims of modern science. The universe is God’s creation; 
it is full of signs indicating His Unity and making Him known. Nursi 
showed how the Muslim should use the universe to witness to the truth 
of revelation. 

Contrary to what is commonly believed, natural science is neither 
empirically verifiable nor logically justifiable. Causation (the principle that 
causes produce the effect) is merely a conjecture of the /sz2/vision. Like 
the theologians, Nursi stressed the fact that causation is the antithesis of 
tawlid, However, the method he followed was different from that of the 
theologians and the philosophers. It is a method extracted from the Qur’anic 
verses. This method teaches us how to read the universe as signs, witness 
the truth of revelation and confirm it. 

By demonstrating that the relation between cause and effect is not 
horizontal but vertical, Nursi showed how each cause and each effect is a 
sign /4ya/ pointing to the Attributes of their Maker and making Him known 
with His Beautiful Names. He thus proved that the only way to attain 
knowledge of reality is to study the universe under the guidance of revela- 
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tion. All other claims to knowledge are false; they cannot be justified. 
One may know many branches of science, or may have learned how to 
use and benefit from the rules of the ordering of the universe, yet remain 
ignorant of their reality and of the wisdom of humankind’s own creation. 
Only revelation can provide us with the crvfer7on of reality, which is vital 
for the realization of felicity /s2 @@4/ in this world and in the hereafter. 


Ankara, Turkey YAMINE B. MERMER 
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GHURBA AS PARADIGM FOR MUSLIM LIFE: 
A RISALE-/ NUR WORLDVIEW 


In its encounter with modernity during the twentieth century, the 
Muslim world has experienced a dramatic transformation. While some of 
the changes were imposed from the outside by European colonial agents, 
on the whole, change was implemented by decree from above as part of 
state policy by those who assumed power after the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire. Their ideas have been debated, analyzed, promoted or 
criticized by a coterie of indigenous intellectuals and political activists 
who had posited change as the only means of revitalizing Islamic society 
deemed as backward, since it was incapable of withstanding European 
political, economic and military intrusion. The new governments that came 
into existence after the First World War have initiated experiments in dif- 
ferent political, economic and social systems in an effort to recharge soci- 
ety, to set it on a path to gain parity with “the West” in order to withstand 
what is increasingly perceived by some as the relentless assault by “the 
West” and its purported “universal values.” The adoption of western val- 
ues by the third world has been posited as the essential first step in join- 
ing the ranks of civilized nations. 

The context of this campaign was the apparent weakness of the Mus- 
lim empires (Moghul, Safavid and Ottoman) at the end of the nineteenth 
century and their inability to withstand European plans to divide them 
into manageable nation states amenable to the interests of the colonial 
powers. Western values were supported and disseminated by colonialists, 
Orientalists and Christian missionaries, who attacked Islam as a religion 
and portrayed it as a vestige of a medieval mentality, responsible for the 
weakened condition of the Muslims, from which they could not recover 
unless they adhered to the posited Western ideologies of modernism, secu- 
larism, socialism, materialism, liberalism and the scientific revolution. 


The Defense of Islam 


In response to these challenges, a variety of Muslim intellectuals as- 
sumed the responsibility of mounting defenses to shield Muslim society 
from what seemed to threaten its very foundations. Some took refuge in 
the consensus of scholars of the past and posited an Islam which will not 
compromise with alien ideologies and systems. Others spent a lifetime 
grappling with questions of identity, authenticity and survival in an at- 
tempt to articulate a worldview that is at once relevant to the modern 
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world, yet adheres to the core of Islam as religion and civilization. They 
attempted to carve out a space for the survival of the Muslim ummah and 
for the integrity and wholesomeness of the Muslim individual in a fast 
changing political, social and economic environment. Still others took the 
Europeans at their word and sought to divest the Muslim world of Islam 
in the hope of achieving parity with the West. 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi lived during these turbulent times (1877-1960). 
His reflections constitute an important contribution to the current debates 
on issues that continue to attract the attention of the believers, not only in 
Turkey, but increasingly in the Arab world and even among Muslims in 
the West itself. While some of his reflections were written in Arabic,} 
they were not readily available until the last two decades. His followers 
then began a program of disseminating his work? by supporting transla- 
tions of his Turkish writings into Arabic? and English,* as well as sponsor- 
ing conferences? and recruiting scholars to publish studies on his life, his 
thought and his contribution to the renewal of Islamic society.® 


1 Nursi’s works that were written in Arabic include: /starat a// jax 4 Masan al-las 
(Istanbul: 1974); 2/ 7e/akdkur al-/man (Beirut, 1974); a/-AButhe a/Shamiyya (Lebanon, 1974); 
al-Saygal al-Islam? (Ankara, 1968); Qexy7/ Jas la Sulam a/-Mantrg (Damascus, 1969). 

2 Three distribution centers are listed: Istanbul, Turkey, Scottsdale Arizona and Koln, 
Germany. 

3 Ihsan Qasim al-Salihi translated 2s2’// #/ur into Arabic which have appeared in eight 
volumes: 4/ Aa/imat (Cairo, 1993); a/-Maktubst (Cairo, 1992); #/-Luma at (Cairo, 1993); #/ 
Shu @ at (Cairo, 1993); Zsharat al- jas £ Masan allas (Cairo, 1994); a/-Mathnawi al- Arabi al- 
Nuri (Cairo, 1994); and Seyga/ al-Islam fi Figh Da'wat alNur (Cairo, 1995). Parts of these 
translations had earlier appeared under a variety of titles: 2//nsan wa a/-/man (Cairo, 1983); #/- 
Hashr (Baghdad, 1983); Ze4ra¢ a/-Nur (Baghdad, 1984); Qutuf min Arahir al-Nur (Baghdad, 
1983); a/Aya a/Kubra (Baghdad, 1983); A/Malsika wa Baga’ al-Rub wa al-Akbira (Mosul, 
1984); e/+S4uyukh (Mosul, 1984). Other sections appeared as Déw a/-Fagar, trans. by ‘Abd al- 
Khalil al-Mardini (Baghdad, 1974); and A#’/ a/-Shehs6, trans. by ‘Asim al-Huseni (Beirut, 
1974). 

4 Sincerity and Brotherhood, trans. by Hamid Algar (Berkeley: Risle-i Nur Institute of 
Ameria, 1976); ruts fram the Tree of Light, trans. by Hamid Algar (Berkeley: Risle-i Nur 
Institute of Ameria, 1975); 7Ae Supreme Sign. Observations of a Traveller Questioning Creation 
Concerning Lis Maker, trans. by Hamid Algar (Berkeley: Risle-i Nur Institute of America, 
1979); Nature Cause, trans. by Umit Simsek (Berkeley: Risle-i Nur Institute of Ameria, 1976); 
The Damascus Sermon, trans. by Sukran Vahide (Istanbul: Sozler Nesriyat ve Sanayi A.S., 
1996). 

5 The 774 page proceedings of a conference held -in Istanbul was published in Arabic g4 
Mu tamr al-Islami Bedi’ al-laman Said al-Nurst: Tajdid al-Fikr allslam £ al-Qarn ul- 
‘/shrin (Istanbul: Nesil, 1996); Proceedings of a conference held in Amman, Jordan, June 1997 
were edited by Ibrahim ‘Ali al-‘Awadi, Ava a/Zaman al-Nurst: Fikruhu u a-De‘watubu 
(Amman: al-Ma’had al-Alami li al-Fikr al-Islami, 1998). 

6 ‘Asim al-Huseini, Sat (mam Mujaddid: Qabasat min Hayat al- Allama Bedi af-Zaman 
Sard al-Nursi (Beirut, 1974); Khadija al-Nabarawi, Dewr Au//ivat Rasa i al-Nur ff Yagzat al- 
Umma (Cairo, 1986); Samir Rajab Muhammad, &⁄-Dx iya a/-/slam Beds’ al-Zaman Said al- 
Nursi (Cairo, 1986); Muhsin ‘Abd al-Hamid, Afi7 A’immat a/-Tajdid a/-Islams (Rabat, 1986); 
‘Imad al-Din Khalil, 2/A24// ila Istanbu/ (Casablanca, 1994). 
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This paper will look at the experiences and reflections of Bediuzzaman 
Said Nursi as a paradigm for Muslim existence in the context of adversity 
and alienation in the modern world. The relevance of his contribution is 
in his personal persistence in resisting Westernization and radical secu- 
larism, which he perceived to be driven by relentless agents from the 
West and their supporters among the indigenous Westernizers whose pri- 
mary aim was stripping Muslims of Islam and undermining their faith in 
its efficacy. 

Two Egyptian authors popular among Muslims in the West, Muhammad 
Abduh and Sayyid Qutb,’ have provided alternative paradigms to that of 
Nursi, despite the fact that all three authors had similar experiences. This 
is not simply to argue that their relevance is in the parallels of their struggle, 
or the context of the environment in which their ideas developed. It is 
rather to demonstrate that it is the struggle itself, the experience of the 
temptation, allure and promise of the West, and the realization of its vacu- 
ousness in the face of the final inalienable truth of the Islamic alternative, 
that appeals to their disciples. Abduh, Qutb and Nursi were not armchair 
theoreticians and speculators; they knew and experienced what they wrote 
about. They were aware that to be a Muslim in an alien or alienating 
environment, whether incarcerated or in exile, exacts a heavy price. 

Besides passing though dramatic phases in their perspectives on life 
and on the role of Islam in reforming society, all three suffered for their 
ideas and beliefs by spending time in jail and/or exile. All three were 
tempted by Western knowledge and power, traveled briefly in the West, 
believed in the legitimacy of armed struggle against European colonial 
incursions, and flirted with the promise of revolution as a prerequisite for 
the reform and revival of Muslim society. All three lived in revolutionary 
times and participated in revolutionary activity, enamored by the promise 
of a new beginning, a fresh start, a chance to cast away corrupt systems 
that did not serve the interest of the ummah. 

All three were products of their environment: of the dominant dis- 
course that prevailed at their time, the suffering their societies endured, 
the disenchantment not only with the West but also with the promise of 
selective Westernization, and the proposed remedies for the survival of 
Islam advocated by their peers. Despite these similarities in experience, 
they developed radically different ideas about the means of saving the 
Muslim ummah. Each seems to have appealed to a different constituency, 
providing three options for pursuing a Muslim life in a non-Muslim envi- 
ronment. Both Abduh and Nursi were eventually disenchanted with po- 
litical power and revolution as a means of change; only Qutb persisted in 


T Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad, “Sayyid Qutb: Ideologue of Islamic Revival,” in Varces af 
Fesurgent (slam, ed. John L. Esposito (New York: Oxford University Press, 1983), 67-98. 
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his zeal for political control. All three sought to realize their vision through 
the creation of an educated society at once conversant with the technol- 
ogy, science and learning of the West and with a reinterpreted, rational, 
revitalized Islam capable of managing the modern world. The model they 
promoted was the nation of Japan, which they perceived as having mod- 
ernized through the use of Western technology without compromising its 
Japanese values, traditions and belief systems. 8 

Muhammad Abduh eventually devoted his life to peaceful change 
through the reform of the individual by means of education. He strove for 
the creation of a cadre of modernized Muslims ready to assume the re- 
sponsibility of running a modern state. Sayyid Qutb, on the other hand, 
believed that salvation can only come through promoting an Islamic sys- 
tem that tolerates no differences and no compromise with alternate op- 
tions or solutions to social problems. This system can only come about as 
a consequence of the concerted efforts of the organized battalions, the 
vanguard of the new Muslims, indoctrinated in the tenets of the true in- 
terpretation of Islam and committed to acquiring political power in order 
to eradicate the ungodly forces that have usurped power from the believ- 
ers. Only then will they be able to restore justice and virtue and imple- 
ment their agenda of Islamizing the world. 

Said Nursi, on the other hand, called for grounding the individual in 
the Qur’an and the Hadith. While agreeing that education is crucial, his 
method was to emphasize the centering of the individual in a life of faith 
and commitment; it was an inculcation of a disciplined Islamic life fo- 
cused on the consciousness of God, a program for moral rearmament. His 
prescription for salvation was more atomized, one individual at a time in 
resistance to the power of the state and its ungodly programs. His life in 
exile provided a model for resistance against the challenges of the age, the 
oppression of the state, and efforts to subdue him and alter his beliefs. 

All three reformers focused on reinterpreting Islam for modern life. 
While Abduh struggled to modernize Islam and Qutb sought to Islamize 
modernity, Nursi’s program at the end of his life sought to contain moder- 
nity, to devise a course of life that proves the sufficiency of Islam what- 
ever its environment. In the process, all three found it necessary to write 
reflections on the Qur'an, which they believed to be the indispensable 
prescription for resistance and survival and the indisputable foundation 
of life in the world, the source of all truth which cannot be superseded. 9 
Their reflections on the Qur’an fall into a certain genre of interpretation 


3 Adem Tatli, “Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s View of Civilization,” in Serif Mardin, et al, 
Bediuzzaman Sa'd Nursi (Istanbul: Sozler, 1993), 58. 

? Badi‘ al-Zaman Saʻid al-Nursi, Xu//iyat Rasa’ i al-Nur, vol 3 ad-Lumsa at trans. by Ihsan 
Qasim al-Salihi (Istanbul: Suzler Yeyinevi, 1993), 131. 
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that developed in the twentieth century. It is at once an explanation of the 
text and a defense of Islam. 1° 

Unlike classical exegesis, the reflections of Abduh, Qutb and Nursi 
did not address other scholars exclusively; rather their contents were aimed 
at the general literate public providing guidance for daily life, for grap- 
pling with the social, political, economic and cultural issues that confront 
the Muslim in the modern world and the exigencies of an uncertain fu- 
ture. These reflections focus primarily on the message of the Qur’an, ig- 
noring lengthy discourse on its linguistic and grammatical characteristics. 
They emphasize the relevance of selected passages of the text for present 
day circumstances, attempting to prove that it has not been rendered ob- 
solete in any way by the findings of modern science. In an effort to pre- 
serve the Islamic identity and character, all three located their 
understanding of the Qur’an at the time of the Prophet using the Qur’anic 
message as a platform to.sanction the changes they wanted to bring about. 
Thus, they were providing fresh input for the uncertain moment which 
they believed was threatening to undermine the foundations of the faith. 

Nursi describes his work this way: 


The Avsa/e-/ /Vuris not repairing some minor damage to some petty 
structure; rather it is repairing vast damage to an all-embracing castle 
that shelters Islam and the stones of which are each as large as a 
mountain. It is striving to reform not a private heart, an individual 
conscience; rather it is attempting to cure, by means of the miracu- 
lousness of the Qur'an and the remedies of faith, the collective heart 
and mind that has been awesomely subverted by tools of corruption 
that have been prepared and stored for thousands of years, and the 
general conscience that is facing destruction as a result of the shat- 
tering of those Islamic foundations and creeds that are the refuge of 
all, particularly the believers. For such awesome and universal dam- 
age, shattering and wounds, proofs of the utmost certitude and the 
strength of the mountains are needed, as well as well-proven rem- 
edies and countless drugs each with the property of a thousand elec- 
tuaries. This function is fulfilled in our time by the miraculousness 
of the Qur'an of miraculous exposition and is also a means of advanc- 
ing and progressing through the infinite degrees of belief. #! 


10 See for example: Ahmad Shukri Shabsugh, “Ulum al-Qur'an wa al-Tafsir fi Rasa’il al 
Nursi,” in Asad’ a/Zaman al-Nurst: Fikruhu wa De‘watuhu, ed. Ibrahim ‘Ali al-‘Awadi 
(Amman: al-Ma’had al-‘Alami li al-Fikr al-Islami, 1998), 71-97; Muhammad Rashid Rida, 7#/ar 
al-Qur'an al-Hakim alShabir bf-Tatsir a/Manar (Beirut: Dar al-Ma’rifa, 1979); Abd Allah 
Mahmud Shihatah, Manhaj a/-/mam Muhammad Abduh £ Talsit al-Qur'an al-Karim (Cairo: 
Matba’At Jami‘At al-Qahira, 1984); Sayyid Qutb, 47 Z//#/ a/-Qur'an (Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al-Turath 
al-‘Arabi, 1961). 

4) Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, 74e Supreme Sign. Observations of a Traveller Questioning 
Crestion Concerning his Maker, trans. Hamid Algar (Berkeley: Risale-i Nur Institute of 
America, 1979), 143-44. 
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Encounter with “the Beast” 


Nursi witnessed the dismemberment and carving up of the Ottoman 
Empire into a variety of new states in Eastern Europe and Southwest Asia. — 
Initially, he was supportive of the Kemalist revolution in its attempt to 
halt further foreign conquest and to reclaim from European control the 
territory that had been lost. He was subsequently disenchanted with Kemal 
Ataturk’s secular policies that legislated not only the eradication of some 
of the basic underpinnings of Islamic society, such as the Shari‘a and the 
veil, and the abolition of the last symbol of Islamic unity, the Caliphate, 
but also sought to eradicate all vestiges of Islamic civilization. ” 

For Nursi, the Turkish authorities’ willful emulation of the European 
model was debasing. It brought the Muslims down to the level of their 
protagonists. Their policies were tantamount to Muslim rebellion against 
what is ordained by God, a state that would bring them down to the level 
of the beast: “The foreigners and those who emulate them are animals. 
The 4u//ar, unbelievers and those who follow them are a vicious species 
among the beasts created by God.” Nursi believed that rather than posi- 
tive models for the believers to emulate, Europeans were created for the 
purpose of illustrating to the Muslims the radical alternative of bestial 
behavior. While the servants of God may come to know His bounty prom- 
ised to the believers in paradise, the beasts He has consigned to hell.!% 


Woe unto those who are led astray by the idols of the foreigners, 
their knowledge and their materialism. Woe unto those who imitate 
them blindly and follow them carefully... Sons of this nation, do 
not try to imitate the Westerners! How could you follow them after 
all you have witnessed of Europe’s tyranny and enmity? How could 
you follow their ideals, enroll in their ranks and under their banners 
with no feeling? By doing that you condemn yourself and your brother 
to eternal death. Be aware and alert. Every time you follow their 
immorality and waywardness, your claims to patriotism and sacri- 
fice are false. To follow them is an act of contempt for your nation 
and your religion. * 


12 In October 1926, the Turkish Parliament approved measures that were in direct contradiction 
with the Shari‘a. It banned polygamy, the requirement of giving of wealth by the groom to the 
bride, and the husband’s right to unilateral divorce. It also gave the Turkish woman the right to 
marry a Christian or a Jew; it made males and females equal in inheritance, put a minimum age 
for marriage and ended the custom of gender segregation in public transportation and movie 
houses. Quoted in ‘Abd Allah al-Tantawi, “Manhaj al-Islah wa al-Taghyir ‘ind al Nursi,” in Zed” 
&/-Zaman &l-Nurst kruhu wa-Da‘watuhu, 132. 

13 Nursi, a-Zume at, 184. 

4 bid, 183. 
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Nursi’s works demonstrate that he was not only aware of Western 
depictions of Islam in the writings of Christian missionaries, colonialists 
and Orientalists, but also that he never shrank from combating them with 
the truth of Islam. He attempted to refute their attacks on Islam as the 
cause of the backwardness of Islamic society. He placed a great deal of 
emphasis on the Qur’an’s miraculous nature, which he saw as central for 
mounting a defense of Islam as culture, in an effort to disparage Western 
ideologies of positivism, materialism and secularism. Aware that Gladstone 
had said that as long as the Qur’an is in the hands of the Muslims, it would 
be difficult for Europeans to subdue and govern them,!® Nursi focused his 
writings on the Qur'an, which he perceived as the only eternal truth, the 
unadulterated word of God, and thus the sole source of preservation of 
the Muslim community. He denied the claims of the missionaries and 
Orientalists that the Qur'an is dependent upon other scriptures, affirming 
that, in fact, it sits in judgement of both the Torah and the Z2% 

Said Nursi categorically rejected the concept of the West as norma- 
tive or of its values as universal. To counter the attempts of missionaries 
to “Christianize the world within a generation,” and of radical socialists 
to enforce “Marxist ideology” under the guise of “elevating humanity” so 
as to create a new social, political, and economic order, he wrote that it 
was necessary to fashion a cadre of Muslims whose lives are centered on 
the Qur’an. 


Nothing concerns me as much as the dangers that threaten Islam. 
These dangers used to come from the outside and were therefore 
easy to resist. Now they come from within where the worms have 
spread throughout the body making resistance difficult. I fear that 
the society is unable to withstand this disease because it does not 
resemble the enemy. 16 


To him, Europe appeared to have two manifestations. One has con- 
tributed beneficial services to humanity, especially in creating better con- 
ditions for the human being through its uncovering of knowledge and 
science that can be used to serve the causes of justice and fairness. This 
knowledge was derived from the teachings of true Christianity. The other 
Europe is the one that has been corrupted by the dark teachings of positiv- 
ism and materialism. As a consequence, it has mistakenly considered the 
evils of civilization to be virtues, with the result that humanity has been 
misguided and led into vice and misery. ?” 


15 /brd7,, 101. 

16 As quoted in Anis Ahmad, “Badi‘ al-Zaman wa al-Da‘wa al-Islamiyya al-Mu‘asira,” in #/- 
Afu tamar al- Alami [-Badi’ al-Zamen Said al-Nursf (Istanbul: Nesil, 1996), 639. 

17 Nursi, 2/Lume at 176-77. 
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It is the second Europe that he severely chastised for its adherence to 
false philosophies and teachings, which had led to the creation of a way- 
ward, corrupt and vile civilization. At the same time, it magnified its evil 
by leading people astray. 


O second Europe, know well that you have taken hold in your right 
hand of a misguided and diseased philosophy and in your left hand 
you hold on to a harmful and corrupt civilization. You claim that 
human happiness is in both of them. May both your hands be para- 
lyzed, may your gift be the means of your destruction, and it will 
come to pass. 

O evil spirit which proclaims unbelief and promotes ingratitude! 
Is it possible for a human being to find happiness through mere pos- 
session of great wealth, or in wallowing in deceptive ostentatious 
glitter while his soul, conscience, heart and mind are afflicted with 
great calamities? Can we really call him happy?!® 


For Nursi, the promise and allure of European civilization is an illu- 
sion that glitters with the promise of happiness, only to disappoint once 
reality sets in. It is experienced as despair and disappointment since its 
benefits are insignificant, a product of the imagination. Its reality becomes 
evident when subjected to the light of truth, which turns it into a bitter 
medicine. What is worse is its ability to cast into the depth of despair 
those led astray in the core of their being. Thus, its consequences are as 
constraining as a prison. What happiness can this promise deliver when 
“this person’s heart and soul are suffering in hell while his body is in an 
ephemeral deceptive heaven. .. Is he happy?”!9 


O Europe that has distanced itself from Christianity and indulged 
itself in corruption and waywardness. You have guided humanity 
with your blind anti-Christ to a hellish condition. Then you became 
aware that this condition is an incurable disease. For it makes the 
human being fali down from the highest heights to the lowest levels 
of the animals. You have no cure for this disease except the illu- 
sions of your entertainment, amusements and diversions, which tem- 
porarily numb the senses anesthetizing feelings. Woe unto you and 
your remedies which will destroy you.?° 


Europe cannot serve as a model for Muslim life because it is based on 
a “rotten foundation which is doomed to perdition for it believes that each 
creature is an individual entity whose struggle for his own existence and 
pleasure gives him the right to life.” For Europeans, the main purpose of 


18 Jord, 177. 
9 /hid. 
2 /bid,, 178. 
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life is not a lofty ideal based on brotherhood and social redemption, rather, 
“the main purpose is survival and self perpetuation.” European ideals do 
not address the importance of cooperation among human beings; they are 
silent concerning the divine law of “mutual assistance.”*! Their ideas pro- 
mote and create enmities among people, affirming that life is marked by 
strife and struggle. 

Subjected to the vagaries of powers beyond his control and shunted 
around from one place of exile to another, Nursi questioned the European 
belief that man controls and shapes his own destiny. The individual is 
incapable of combating the innumerable enemies that seek to destroy him. 
For in the final analysis, man is in possession of a minute will that is the 
size of an atom, his life is a flickering flame that burns out in a flash. 
Europe has veered from the truth. It has forgotten the Creator, the Lord of 
all Being. Such teachings “have turned human daylight into darkness” by 
propagating lies that betray human efforts.” 

Nursi condemned anyone who chooses European models of guidance 
for life. Such guidance leads to the creation of an oppressive pharaoh, he 
said, even an abased pharaoh who posits and worships as God the lowliest 
thing from which he can derive benefit. He becomes rebellious, but, in 
fact, he is a pitiful rebel who kisses the foot of Satan for a worthless plea- 
sure and accepts degradation and oppression for a fleeting benefit. He 
becomes a bully, but an impotent one at that since he lacks personal ground- 
ing on which he can seek refuge. His highest goal is the satisfaction of the 
lusts of the soul. ? 

On the other hand, the student of the Qur’an will be able to discern 
and be proud of the Islamic model of 247 slave, who prostrates himself 
before no one but God. Even though he may be the lowliest creature, he 
does not stoop before mighty rulers. Though weak, he is empowered by 
the Mighty one; though poor, he can willingly renounce all things for that 
which God has in store for him in the Hereafter.“ 

The difference between a society based on Western philosophy and a 
Qur’anic society is immense. Besides providing a distorted and transient 
view of life, European society promotes a role for the individual in which 
he avoids his brother, competes with and litigates against him. He is eager 
to acquire all the possessions he can for himself. Qur’anic society, on the 
other hand, provides clear and evident guidance since its light penetrates 
and identifies the pleasures of both worlds. In Qur’anic society, the indi- 
vidual prays for his brother and wishes him well. For human possessions 


/bid., 179. 
lid, 180. 
lbid., 181. 
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are not private property, but rather a trust from God. The purpose of life 
is to manifest the glory of God and reflect his wisdom. ?® 

Nursi declared that it is clear that Europe cannot deliver on its prom- 
ise. Thus, humanity is left facing a choice between two paths. One path 
leads to the disempowerment and victimization of individuals who are 
robbed of their wealth and dispossessed of their property by oppressors 
who destroy their homes, even their huts. When embarking on this path, 
one hears nothing except the boisterousness of the oppressors and the 
moaning and groaning of the oppressed. This sad state can lead to the 
dehumanization of the individual, with his heart stripped of any compas- 
sion in order to keep him from being moved by the condition of those who 
are suffering. ® The alternative path is that laid out in the Qur’an for the 
guidance for humanity. All along this path are obedient soldiers, faithful 
to the just ruler. They are eager to obey him and enroll in his army and 
serve the cause even to the death. One who follows this path has nothing 
to fear either in this world or the next.?’ 

Nursi believed that Europeans propagate nationalism among the Mus- 
lims in order to divide and destroy them. Those who follow European 
teachings become their inadvertent tools. Nationalism creates “the other,” 
who becomes the object of perpetual enmity and constant struggle and 
competition. The Qur’an rejected the nationalism and tribalism of pre- 
Islamic Arabia and replaced such divisive tendencies with a holy, positive 
Islamic fervor. The great danger that nationalism posed became evident 
in Turkey after efforts at liberalization and the declaration of the constitu- 
tion. It became apparent that this created divisions and enmities among 
the various Muslims who became consumed with struggling against each 
other, ignoring the Western dragons who ceaselessly stalk the Muslim com- 
munity and are never satisfied.”8 

Nationalist sentiment can be positive only if it is placed in the service 
of Islam, if it emanates from an Islamic society. It becomes a source of 
cooperation and support and a positive force in society fostering the bonds 
of brotherhood. In the service of Islam, this positive nationalism can cre- 
ate a secure castle with impregnable walls to protect Islam rather than sap 
its energy. Otherwise, divisions and enmities that result from European 
machinations will lead to God’s abandonment of the Muslims, as was 
warned in the Qur’an (S 5:54).29 Thus, emulating the Europeans in their 
purported disregard of their religion is a great danger. At the same time, 


25 /bíd, 182-83. 

2% /bid., 178. 

27 Ibid, 179. 

28 Badi‘ al-Zaman Sa‘id al-Nursi, Aa//iyal Rasa i! al-Nur: alAtaktubst, vol. Il (Istanbul: 
Sozler Yayinevi, 1992), 414-15. 

23 Nursi, g/-Afaktubat 416. 
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Nursi warned that despite the fact that Europeans promote a secular state, 
they are not anti-religion. Europeans are hypocritical. They preach to the 
Muslims that religion is an impediment to progress, yet they themselves 
hold fast to their religious beliefs. Western leaders such as Lloyd George, 
Woodrow Wilson, among others, are a good example. 3 


The Ghurba model 


Recent efforts to disseminate Said Nursi’s works and generate interna- 
tional recognition of the importance of his vision and its meaning for mod- 
ern life through the convening of conferences and the publication of 
scholarship on selected topics has produced a corpus of material written 
by people outside the circle of his Turkish disciples. Some of this material 
perpetuates the awe and reverence displayed by his disciples, even tend- 
ing towards hagiography.*! Although some of these writers have found 
parts of Nursi’s works incoherent, this does not in any way appear to di- 
minish their adulation or detract from their praise for his genius and eru- 
dition. When his writing seems dense, they ascribe it to his profundity, 
depth of faith and commitment. What cannot be discerned is presumed to 
be a manifestation of the mystery and majesty of Islam. 

Nursi had warned that others might not understand what he was writ- 
ing about because “I was not writing with my own will and volition, and it 
seemed inappropriate to arrange or correct what I had written, according 
to my own thoughts.”** He believed that his reflections were inspired by 
an outside source. He himself re-read them in order to gain guidance. He 
taught his students that the Epistles were their real teacher. He was ready 
to lay down his life for his writings, protecting them from harm, making 
sure that they were disseminated, since in them was a refuge for the be- 
lievers, a rampart to withstand the enemies of religion and belief. 33 

Several of those who have written about Nursi consider him to be the 
only leader of a contemporary Islamic movement who did not propose 
political struggle as a méans of social change.*4 He is seen as promoting 
passive resistance grounded in the belief that the peaceful resolution of 
conflict with the enemy is crucial in the interest of saving lives that could 
be used in the dissemination of the Qur'an. The change he promoted 


3% /bid, 418-19, 563. 

3l See for example the introduction by Khadija al-Nabarawi, 1. 

“2 Nursi, Zhe Supreme Sign, 8. 

SS Khalil, e/AsA/Z 7. 

% Ahmad, “Badi‘' al-Zaman,” 640. 

3 Muhammad Harb, “Badi' a}-Zaman Said al-Nursi: Da‘watuhu, ‘Alamiyatuhu, wa Mashakil 
al-Shari‘a al-Awsat fi Daw’ Mafhumihi li al-Jihad,” in #/ s44fu tamar al Alimi -Badi al 
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was not cosmetic in nature; rather he called for a radical Islamic transfor- 
mation of society, the creation of a truly Islamic order.*° 

Arab authors appear to especially appreciate the relevance of his work 
during his activist phase for the daily life of Muslims. While expressing 
great respect for his scholarship, they find his activism more attractive. 
Some consider his renunciation of politics as equivalent to Satan as verg- 
ing on heresy. Some in the Muslim Brotherhood of Jordan questioned 
whether Nursi’s well-known comment “I take refuge in God from Satan 
and Politics” was ever uttered by him. Assured that it was, they concluded 
that it must have been a strategic maneuver on his part given the condi- 
tion he was in. One even questioned whether his ideas of passive resis- 
tance can be considered Islamic. *” The Iraqi Islamist “Imad al-Din Khalil, 
who attended a conference in Istanbul, expressed admiration for his early 
combative nature, and reported that one of Nursi’s disciples depicted him 
as the man who was always a winner. His exploits as a militia leader, 
such as fighting in the resistance against Russia, are celebrated as achieve- 
ments. He remembered Nursi as the unbending man. “He loved 
wrestling. .. It was his preferred sport before his great concerns devoured 
his health and strength. He was able to defeat everyone. There was only 
one time when one person was almost able to defeat him. So Said reached 
for his dagger and caressed it. He pulled it out and pressed it against his 
foe, who chose to retreat. He was not used to being defeated in his life or 
to submit to another.” 38 

Muslims living in Turkey, where the state does not tolerate religious 
symbolism and insists that Islamists cannot participate in the political pro- 
cess, find that his later writings promote patient and peaceful resistance 
to oppression and persecution. It is these writings, from the pen of what 
he himself called “Said II,” that have become central to their mission. 
They focus on Said, the man of peace who during the last phase of his life 
learned that struggle does not have to be physical. Victory is guaranteed 
in persisting to the end, in refusing to bow down. 

His ideas are also popular among Turkish guest-workers in Europe. As 
a growing number of Muslims have emigrated and settled in Europe and 
North America, they have been more directly challenged by issues of preju- 
dice towards Islam and intolerance of its manifestations. They have to 
grapple with the prospects of planting, nurturing and living Islam in a 
Western environment. Their goal is not only the dissemination and per- 


Zaman Sad al-Nuris: Tajdid al-Fikr allslamt f al-Qarn-Tshrin (Istanbul: Basim-Yayin, 1966), 
647. 

36 Ahmad, “Badi‘ al-Zaman,” 643. 

37 Ishaq Farhan said, “If we concede, God forbid, that politics is outside the interest of Islam, 
we would be creating a clergy and separating religion from the state.” Reported in al-‘Awadi, 
Bad’ al-Zaman, 61. 

38 Khalil, 2/-Aahi/ 22. 
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petuation of the faith among the second generation, born and raised in the 
context of an alluring Western environment, but also the preservation of 
their identity and treasured values. This has led many to search for rel- 
evant interpretations for Muslim life in the West. 

The Muslim immigrant experience in the West can be difficult, de- 
spite the material well being that the immigrant may attain. Life on the 
periphery of a dominant society in many cases can lead to a profound 
sense of estrangement and alienation. Separation from friends and family 
and human contact that provides warmth, love and affirmation of one’s 
worth can be devastating. Muslims living in the West vary in their inter- 
action with Western culture. While most have maintained the faith de- 
spite incidents of overt discrimination, vilification and harassment, some 
have opted to give up their Muslim identity and immerse themselves in 
their new environment. Still others denounce that environment as un- 
godly and seek to Islamize it. It is for the first group, those who try to 
remain faithful Muslims, that Nursi’s work is especially relevant. 

Nursi’s personal experiences, especially the times when he spent up 
to three weeks in isolation in the mountains, are instructive. His life pro- 
vides an example of how it is possible to conquer the profound sense of 
loneliness and alienation experienced by the immigrant in an alien and 
hostile environment. It sets a paradigm for survival, for seeking solace 
and affirmation from God by attempting to dwell in His presence. In the 
process, the experience of g4ur4a, estrangement, is transformed into was, 
companionship. Nursi described his life in exile as one of profound pain, 
of being alone and separated from all peers, loved ones and relatives, de- 
prived of all things dear to him, exiled from his native land, and envel- 
oped with a profound sense of estrangement from himself. He found 
comfort in waiting on the Lord. 


[Lo and behold] I was enveloped by an extraordinary estrangement 
and began to think, and suddenly I said: Praise be to God! And, I 
wondered how is it possible to withstand all this cumulative dark- 
ness and the interlocking kinds of estrangement! My heart sought 
succor, saying: O Lord, I am a lonely stranger, weak without power, 
sick and disabled, an old man without choice. So I say: help, help. I 
hope for pardon, and draw strength at your door O my God! 

Lo and behold, the light of faith, the overflowing of the Qur’an, 
and the kindness of the Merciful, began to supply me with strength 
which transforms those five kinds of dark estrangements into five 
luminary circles of companionship /uzs/ and joy. So my tongue be- 
gan to repeat: “God is sufficient for us! Most Excellent is He in whom 
we trust.” (S. 3:173); and my heart recited the gracious verse: “Now, 
if they turn away (O Muhammad) say: God suffices me. There is no 
God save Him. In Him have I put my trust, and He is Lord of the 
Tremendous Throne,” (S 9:129). 
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Nursi’s prescription for conquering ghurba is through saz, belief, 
through ““wakku/ trust, and sabr, patience. For him, az is not a rou- 
tine intellectual affirmation of faith, rather it is a life of total commitment 
to dwell in the presence of God. It is contingent on faithful adherence to 
the performing of the rituals of Islam, the acts of worship, concretizing a 
physical engagement in the process of surrender to the will of God. Cast- 
ing himself on His mercy, seeking assurance and grace, became the way 
he shielded himself from the environment in which he was placed. Znan 
conquered his affliction and inured him to pain. In the process, he de- 
fined and lived the parameters of an Islamic alternative grounded in the 
teachings of 4vyw4/d unicity, of obedience and surrender to God alone. 

Nursi affirmed that za frees man from the morass of despair; it 
illuminates the past and the future and makes the present bearable. * Zman 
is light and also power. The human being who attains true belief is ca- 
pable of challenging all beings, and eliminating the constraints of events.” 
Empowered by the armor of belief, he is able to sail the heavy and mighty 
waves of life observing them with equanimity and peace. 39 

Nursi also identified sz4r, patience, as a virtue, which he exemplified 
in his daily perseverance in belief despite adversity and pain. Patience 
requires utter dependence on the mercy of God for empowerment to en- 
able the person to persist in resisting the powers that relentlessly seek to 
suppress one’s beliefs. The power that God has endowed in s#4rand per- 
severance enables the individual to withstand every calamity and every 
tribulation. However, perplexity and inattentiveness impede the ability to 
focus on the fleeting nature of life and give the illusion that it is perma- 
nent. Concentrating on perplexity dissipates the power of s#4rand frag- 
ments it into the painful experiences of the past and the fears of the future. 
With that, a human being begins to grumble and groan under the pain.“ 
The proper response to calamity is gratitude to God, for grace abounds in 
gratitude, while in complaining, the calamity increases since it impedes 
the flow of mercy and compassion to the sufferer.* If one takes calamities 
seriously, they become magnified and appear unbearable, while if one 
belittles them, they disappear. 4 


Ultimate trust in God, 4zwasé#u/is the only recourse for traversing 
the troubles of life easily. Then, my mind addressed my troubled, 
restless, and help-seeking soul, saying: Poor man, stop crying and 
put your trust in God regarding your affliction, for complaint /#/- 
shakwea) is affliction, affliction in affliction, and sins in sins in afflic- 
tion (sic) 


39 a/-KXalimat 352. 

40 Nursi, #/-Lume at 14-15. 
4s /bid, 15. 
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If you find Him who has afflicted you, then affliction is turned to 
plenteous giving, purity and fulfillment in affliction. Stop complain- 
ing, and obtain thankfulness like the nightingales, for the flowers 
smile on account of its lover, the nightingale. For without God, your 
world is pain and torment, perdition and annihilation, and nothing- 
ness in affliction; so come trust in Him in your affliction. Why do 
you cry because of a small affliction while you are down laden with 
afflictions world-wide? Smile with trust in the face of affliction, that 
affliction may smile; for so long as you smile affliction grows smaller 
and dwindles until it disappears. 


While Nursi did not join a Sufi order, he appears to have found com- 
fort in Rumi’s writings: “As one of my teachers, Mawlana Jalal al-Din al- 
Rumi, said, addressing himself: When He, Praised is He, said: ‘Am I not 
your Lord?’ I said: ‘Yes.’ So where is the gratitude for your saying ‘Yes’? It 
is the enduring of affliction! Do you know what is the secret of affliction? 
It is following the path of poverty and being annihilated in God. Then my 
soul said: Yea, Yea! Verily, darkness is dissipated, the door of light is open 
through disability, trust, poverty, and seeking refuge, so thanks be to God 
for the light of faith and surrender /2//s/am/ (to Him).”* 

By focusing on affliction, one dwells in it. By trusting in God, one 
finds relief from alienation and estrangement; in God, man finds perfect 
joy. In his estrangement, he finds peace and happiness. “What did he, 
who lost Him, find? and what did he, who found Him, lose?” That is, he 
who has found Him has found everything, and he who has lost Him finds 
nothing but affliction. “I have come to understand one of the secrets of 
the noble adīíth. ‘... Blessed are the strangers...’ so I thanked God.” 

Nursi addresses the question of why God in his wisdom allows the 
people who follow his guidance, the Party of God, to be defeated by the 
wayward, the Party of Satan, regardless of the fact that the former are led 
by the messengers and by the Prophet Muhammad. It is evident that God 
in his wisdom has established the world to follow the law of competition 
and contention, and that the forces of good should struggle to coordinate 
and build society. Victories achieved by those who are wayward over the 
people of truth are not due to their strength, but rather to their evil and 
destructive ways and the fact that they manipulate and create differences 
and divisions among the people. Their victory is temporary, for ultimate 
victory belongs to the righteous believers. “Truth will be triumphant, it 
cannot be overcome.”* 

Nursi believed that faith endows one with the assurance that despite 
current suffering, the believers will be vindicated. For has not God prom- 


3 Nursi, g/-Afaktabat, 30. 
“4 Ibid, 32. 
45 Nursi, 4/-Luma at, 123, 131. 
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ised victory to the believers? The Qur’an assures the believer “Do not be 
afraid,” for God will make His religion, Islam, evident over all the reli- 
gions of the world. To Nursi, this is not an empty promise, but a declara- 
tion from God that the ultimate victory will belong to the believers and 
that the sword of Islam will spread from the oceans of the East to the 
oceans of the West. Thus, the role of the individual is to actualize the 
supremacy of Islam, to become its embodiment, to live in total depen- 
dence on the infinite source of comfort and compassion. For 4awakku/is a 
dynamic interplay of total dependence and surrender to one who is mightier 
than the combined forces of evil and oppression; it is the dwelling in the 
absolute assurance of the ultimate vindication of Islam to be manifest in 
history. God fulfills His promise. 48 

Nursi’s teachings are relevant to Muslims today because they address 
the same painful conditions that have obtained throughout the century. 
Islamic society continues to be in rapid decline rzs-7-rzsthe West. It expe- 
riences what some have seen as a relentless intellectual assault on Islamic 
ideology by foreign sources as well as the local Westernizing political or- 
ganizations and the government media.*’ Once again, Muslims find them- 
selves the victims of the vagaries of European policies. They watch the 
continuing saga of the suffering and pain of Muslim peoples, or as one put 
it, “the dagger that penetrates our body,”* ranging from the conditions of 
Muslims in Bosnia, Cyprus, Azerbaijan, Chechniya, Kuwait, Irag, Paki- 
stan“? and Kosovo to those of Muslim populations in various areas who 
“are victims of murder, execution, hunger, alienation, containment and 
thirst.”°° For an increasing number, this reality has unmasked the hypoc- 
risy of Europe’s claims to superior universal human and pluralistic val- 
ues. For Turks, there is the additional burden of European rejection. Has 
not Europe rushed to welcome and integrate the newly independent East- 
ern European nations into its union while postponing action on Turkey’s 
application? Nursi’s warning is vindicated. Despite all efforts to emulate 
the European model, the Europeans, steeped in their racism and preju- 
dice, continue to reject the Turks as Barbarians at the gate. 

Several authors have noted the appeal of Nursi’s teachings to Turkish 
youth. °”! They are the testament to the transforming power of Islam. Theirs 
is the silent voice, unorganized, belonging to no political party, endorsing 


46 Ibid, 42. 

47 Ibid, 124. 

48 Khalil, @/-Aah// ~ 27-28. 

4 Suad Bildirim, “Makanat Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Nursi fi al-Fikr wa al-Haraka al-Islamiya,” in 
Badi ‘ a/Zaman al-Nursi; Fikruhu wa Da'watuhu, ed. Ibrahim ‘Ali al-‘Awadi (Amman: al- 
Ma‘had al-‘Alami li al-Fikr al-Islami, 1998), 30. 

60 Khalil, “al-Rahil,” 27. 
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no political plank, campaigning for no particular politician. They are cred- 
ited with casting the decisive vote that brought the Refah Party in Turkey 
to power. They are the proof of the efficacy of his teachings that indi- 
vidual Muslims inculcated with the truth of Islam and voting their con- 
science can become the agents of change. 

Nursi’s assurance that, ultimately, European attempts to undermine 
Islam will fail, and that Christianity itself will surrender to the evident 
truth of Islam, is comforting to his Muslim readers. 


Christianity will lay down its armaments and surrender to Islam ei- 
ther by extinction or through purification. Christianity had been 
ripped apart several times before it ended in Protestantism. Protes- 
tantism has been divided until it approached tawhid, divine unity. It 
is once again getting set for another rupture. It will either be extin- 
guished and disappear, yaniahi amruAa, or it will encounter the truths 
of Islam which encompass the foundations and principles of true 
Christianity and surrender. The Prophet made reference to this great 
mystery when he said, “Jesus will return and will be one of my um- 
mah and act according to my shari‘a.”** 


The great danger for Muslims lurks right in their midst, namely, the 
indigenized Westernizers who have assumed power and who have sur- 
rendered to the allure of Western civilization and consequently are at- 
tempting to lead Muslims astray. But their apparent success, Nursi assures 
his readers, is only temporary. In the end, both Europe and America will 
be Islamized and will surrender to God. This he believes to be immanent. 
“Europe and America are pregnant with Islam. Just as the Ottomans were 
pregnant with Europe and gave birth to a European state, so Europe and 
America one day will give birth to an Islamic state.” In the meantime, 
the Muslim of true faith must put forward his best effort to live according 
to the dictates of the Qur’an, leaving the ultimate disposition of history 
and human affairs in the hands of God. 
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NURSI’S PLACE IN THE IHYA’ TRADITION 


There is a well-known hadith in which the Prophet predicts that, dur- 
ing each century, God will send someone to the community of Islam in 
order to revive religion. Reviving religion involves a number of steps. 
One step is to show that religion is capable of doing something which an 
alternative system cannot, and that is to provide spiritual guidance to its 
community. Another step is to demonstrate that the arguments of those 
hostile to religion fail to get a grip on religion at all. The last step is to 
express oneself in a way which is capable of resonating with the umma as 
a whole, and not only with a part of it. Religion is a system of thought 
which seeks general acceptance and any attempt to revive it must be con- 
structed in such a way as to strike a chord with the community at large. 1 
The three revivers of religion we are considering here, Said Nursi, al- 
Ghazali, and Iqbal, all set out to carry out these three steps. They start by 
taking the system of thought which stands in the way of faith in a serious 
manner, and they do not dismiss it merely as ungodly or blasphemous. 
On the contrary, they accept much of what it offers, and attempt to under- 
stand the structure and persuasiveness of what it is that they are criticiz- 
ing. Then they argue that whatever can be said in favor of that system of 
thought, it cannot replace religion since religion is trying to do something 
entirely different. Finally, they write in ways which are designed to reso- 
nate with the public at large, and which are, in fact, capable of converting 
those who have largely turned away from God.? 

Before we examine the style of the revival works, let us consider briefly 
some of the issues which arise in describing the clash between faith and 
alternative approaches to reality. Both Nursi and Iqbal lived in times when 
cultural domination by Europe appeared to seriously threaten the role of 
Islam in the lives of Muslims. This was due not so much to the attempt to 
convert Muslims, which never really had much success and which was 
swiftly abandoned by imperialist regimes more interested in political than 
religious contro]. What was far more threatening to Islam, and not only to 
Islam, was the power and influence of what might be called modernity, 
the impact of science and technology on the Islamic world and the con- 
cepts which went with it. These ideas were not so much irreligious as 


! On the notion of religion as the political rendering of deeper truths, see many of the 
entries in S. Nasr and O. Leaman, eds., Aistary of [slamic Philosophy (London: Routledge, 
1996). 

2 O. Leaman, Averroes and his Philosophy (Richmond: Curzon, 1997), 119-32. 
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“areligious,” that is, they made no reference to religion at all, and they set 
out as ideal a way of life based on nothing more than material solutions to 
material problems. It may be difficult in the post-modern atmosphere of 
the end of the second Christian millennium to recall that, recently, there 
was often a deep and naive faith in science and modernity to solve the 
problems of the world and humanity. God literally became a deus er 
machina, and nothing much seemed to hang on his existence or influence. 
The appropriate logical step, it appeared, was to abandon this notion of 
the divine and concentrate on acquiring scientific notions which, in them- 
selves, serve to explain everything which is capable of explanation. 

Nearly a thousand years earlier, al-Ghazali faced a similar situation 
in that the Islamic world was confronted with philosophical and scien- 
tific ideas which appeared to give no real role to the deity. In the past, 
the /2/asi/a were committed to forms of Aristotelianism which saw the 
world as a system operating on entirely natural principles, a system which 
had a role for God very different from that current in Islam. ° The Aristo- 
telian God described by al-Farabi and Ibn Sina is very different from the 
God of religion. For one thing, the God of the philosophers is very dis- 
tant from the world. He is not capable of listening to his creatures or 
even knowing what they do, he does not resurrect the bodies of the dead, 
and he did not create the world out of nothing. The universe takes a path 
which is inevitable, given its character, and the role of a personal God in 
the process is rather weak. This is not to say that the /“2/¢sz/@did not talk 
about God. They did so frequently, but God did not seem to have much 
to do with their descriptions of reality. He had a role similar to that of 
the monarch in a constitutional monarchy. No law in Britain is a law 
unless the Queen signs the necessary documents, but the Queen always 
signs whatever has been approved by Parliament. No one is Prime Minis- 
ter unless he or she has been appointed by the Queen, but the Queen 
always appoints the person who has the ability to control the most votes 
in Parliament. Nothing much hangs on the notional ability of the mon- 
arch to go against the normal run of events, and so, it might be argued, 
the monarch has no significant power to influence events. This was the 
role defined for God in the thought of the /“4/4sv/z, a role which al-Ghazali 
tried to broaden and develop so that God could be understood to have 
the ability to act and decide.‘ 

Al-Ghazali’s Aya" ‘ulum a/-dinis an extraordinary work consisting of 
four parts, each of which comprises ten books.® In this encyclopsedic 


3 O. Leaman, /ntroduction to Medieval! Islamic Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985), passim. 

4 Al-Ghazali, #/Afungrdh min a/-dalsl ed. J. Saliba and K. ‘Ayyaad (Damascus: Maktab al- 
Nashr al-‘Arabi, 1980). 

5 Al-Ghazali, /Aye ‘u/um al-din (Cairo: Matba‘a lajna nashr al-thaqafa al-Islamiyya, 1937-8). 
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work, al-Ghazali deals with every conceivable aspect of Islamic belief and 
practice, often showing great spiritual subtlety. Al-Ghazali acknowledges 
strong links with Sufism in his Zya’, and the text often becomes very 
personal. But, it is in other works that his attempted refutation of philoso- 
phy and particular theological approaches occurs. One of the strengths of 
al-Ghazali is that, in his works other than the ya’, he explores the argu- 
ments of his opponents with so much rigor and apparent appreciation that 
he was in the past and is still today often associated with those against 
whom he apparently argues!® 

His work as a whole does not amount to a rejection of all contempo- 
rary intellectual thought, since he showed how aspects of philosophy such 
as Aristotelian logic might be profitably employed in theology, and argued 
that the /2/2s//a themselves err in their use of the philosophical principles 
to which they adhere. His strategy in refuting philosophy is not to show 
that philosophy as a system is misguided, but that the philosophers take it 
in directions which are not in accordance with the system itself.’ 

This is very much a theme of z4ya’ literature, and it is strategically 
very effective. Instead of directly confronting the system of thought which 
one wishes to oppose, al-Ghazali and his successors explain the nature of 
that system and try to show what is wrong with it as a system of thought 
in its own terms. Al-Ghazali argues in his 724a/u/ a/-/2/asia that the sort 
of philosophy pursued by al-Farabi and Ibn Sina was not capable of draw- 
ing the conclusions which the /“4/es//7 argued could be drawn.® In fact, he 
argued, if one were to pursue that system of thought rigorously, one would 
come up with other conclusions which would perhaps be more in accor- 
dance with faith. But the line of approach is important here, and it is not 
that the conclusions of /2/saía are Au/ror bída and so must be rejected. ? 
On the contrary, the conclusions are suspect from a religious point of view, 
but what is primarily wrong with them is that they are not properly de- 
rived from the premises. 


6 Hence, his Magasid al-talasita, ed. S. Dunya (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1961) (Intentions of 
the Philosophers) was interpreted by its Latin readers as indicating that al-Ghazali was a 
Peripatetic thinker. Even today, some interpreters of his thought, such as Richard Frank, 4/- 
Ghazali and the Ash arite School (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1994) argue that al- 
Ghazali should be regarded as much closer to ibn Sina and distant from Ash‘arism than was 
understood in the past. For a critique of this approach, see O. Leaman, “Al-Ghazali and the 
Ash‘arites,” Asian Philosophy, 6,1 (1996): 17-27. 

7 This issue is discussed at some length in my forthcoming Arvef Introduction to Islamic 
Philosophy (Cambridge: Polity, 1999). 

3 Al-Ghazali, 72/42/ut a/-/alesifg, trans. M. Marmura (Provo, UT: Brigham Young University 
Press, 1997). 

9 Although these are often specifically mentioned as important, as in al-Ghazali’s introduction 
to the 7aha/ut a/-lalasifa, op. cit. 
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Iqbal follows this approach closely. In his critique of what he saw as 
Western culture and science, he in no way indicates that he wished to go 
back to an earlier time of ignorance.!° There is nothing wrong with sci- 
ence, he argued, indeed, there are tremendous intellectual and material 
benefits to be derived from it. In criticizing Western material culture, he 
was not criticizing the benefits which it can bring, but only the atheistic 
cultural forces which accompany it. Iqbal argues that it is a tragedy that 
empirical science has declined so markedly in the Islamic world in the 
last few centuries, since Islam is the paradigmatically empirical religion. 
Unlike an other-worldly faith like Christianity, Iqbal wrote, Islam values 
involvement with the empirical world, and, thus, there is nothing incom- 
patible between Islam and science. Unfortunately, for a variety of politi- 
cal and historical reasons, many Muslim communities became immured 
in ignorance and poor education and scholars were reluctant to explore 
intellectual issues in any depth. 

The solution, according to Iqbal, is not to mimic the West. The West 
has made great material strides, but spiritually, it is entirely impoverished. 
The answer for Muslims is to involve themselves in the best of material 
and scientific progress but to reject the materialist theoretical framework 
which is often regarded as part of modernity. Iqbal contrasted what he 
saw as the ossified condition of Islamic thought during his lifetime with 
the early centuries of Islam, during which there was rich and diversified 
debate and intellectual development. Yet, in just the same way as there is 
no reason to contrast Islam with science, there is also no reason to con- 
trast Islam with philosophy. There is much in Islam which is in accor- 
dance with philosophy, and Iqbal links Bergson and other contemporary 
thinkers with his rather /s4r2q/ approach to the nature of reality. The 
major thesis of some philosophers, that the world operates blindly and 
automatically, needs to be rejected by Muslims, but there is much else in 
apparently secular philosophical theories which can be incorporated within 
an Islamic view of the world. What is required is a revivification of Islam, 
a confident attitude to the modern world from an Islamic perspective. 
Then, what is antagonistic to religion can be rejected at the same time that 
what is compatible with and useful to religion is accepted. !! 

In contrast with al-Ghazali, Iqbal and Nursi are suspicious of Sufism. 
Al-Ghazali himself is rather a strange Sufi, since there is no evidence of 
any instruction by a s4ay4#Z, but it is clear that he saw in Sufism a route 


10 M. Iqbal, 74e Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (Lahore: Ashraf, 1930): 
appropriately translated into Persian as /Aya-37 “Ar-s dini dar [slam. 

1 Nicely discussed in the chapter on Iqbal in Robert Lee, Overcoming Tradition and 
Modernity: The Search far Islamic Authenticity (Oxford: Westview, 1997), 57-82. 
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to personal awareness /d4awg/ of the divine nature of reality.!? This 
might well be regarded as a problem in his ihya’ project. The trouble 
with Sufism is its emphasis on the personal and the essential incommuni- 
cability of the sorts of experiences which the Sufi evinces. The fact that 
al-Ghazali does not align himself with a particular Sufi school or shaykh 
makes the situation even worse, in that there is no systematic approach 
with which he identifies except that which he himself constructs. Given 
the personal and private nature of the experiences which al-Ghazali de- 
scribes, it is not clear how the individual reader is supposed to use his 
work to come closer to God.!3 It is for this very reason that Iqbal and 
Nursi are dubious about Sufism as a necessary condition for revival. Sufism 
appears to be limited to only particular sections of the wz, and it seems 
inappropriate as part of a revival to present advice which can only apply 
to part of the community. Nursi often compares Sufism with fruit, while 
simple faith is bread, and he suggests that one can easily get by with 
bread alone.!* He goes further, and implies that Sufism can easily mis- 
lead the seeker after truth, since he may misunderstand the nature of his 
experiences for the nature of reality. There is no doubt that Nursi re- 
spects the motives and the efforts of the Sufi, but wonders whether 
tasawwur is really effective or necessary. 

According to Said Nursi in the Avs#/e-/ nur, the main route to ‘Aya’ is 
through an understanding of the rational nature of Islam. The text reso- 
nates with emphasis on the importance of knowledge and reason. It is 
difficult to describe the nature of the text without making it appear to be a 
Qur’anic commentary, which to a degree it is, but it is far more than that. 
Like the /Aya’ ‘ulum a/-din, it is a complex mixture of topics and ways of 
dealing with topics, but written in a far more straightforward manner than 
al-Ghazali’s great work. One line of approach which runs through the text 
is the refusal to contrast Islam with reason. The Qur’anic passages and 
hadiths which are considered are shown to be clear and far from mysteri- 
ous, although religion itself is based on mystery, and Nursi explains sim- 
ply what he thinks the meaning of these passages is. The basic approach 
is to counter the arguments of the materialists by attacking their sugges- 
tion that human beings are only material. This is actually his general strat- 
egy in dealing with all of his opponents. He argues that they adopt a one 
dimensional approach to humanity, and, as such, miss the point. 


12 Although what is necessary for this sort of relationship with God is purification through an 
ascetic lifestyle, /Ay2’ 3, p. 17f. 

13 See my forthcoming Ave /ntroduction, op. ct. 

14 Said Nursi, Afeé(uAvf (Istanbul: Sozler Yay nevi, 1981), 23. One might think that this 
description suggests that Sufism is preferable to ordinary faith, yet this would be to ignore 
Nursi’s advocacy of frugality. He is probably using the example of fruit here to illustrate 
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The character of Nursi’s particular arguments is not that novel, but 
the way in which he develops those arguments is significant and challeng- 
ing. He takes the normal steps of arguing that the Qur’an is a miraculous 
text, as is evidenced by its style,’> and that the Prophet was a remarkable 
person, as evidenced by the accounts of him and by him. The particular 
arguments which he offers in favor of these conclusions are spirited and 
clear, but not in themselves original. What is more interesting is the over- 
riding argument that we should start by analyzing the nature of humanity 
itself. Where many thinkers go awry, he argues, is in adopting a notion of 
humanity which is impoverished. For example, the philosopher sees rea- 
son as the only important route to knowledge, rejecting any other attitude 
to the world as of little significance. The materialist (a general term for all 
those committed to science as a total explanation of reality) fails to ac- 
knowledge our links with a creator. But what does Nursi do to disprove 
the theoretical basis of his opponents? The answer is that he looks to the 
Qur'an to provide evidence against them, and this is not as circular a strat- 
egy as it might seem. One might argue that if one assumes that the Qur’an 
is a veracious text and that the Prophet really is a prophet, then it is an 
easy matter to argue against those with different views. But he does not 
adopt this uncritical stance. The excellence of the Qur’an is argued, as is 
its comprehensiveness, and these are arguments, not assertions. 

Let us take a particular example of how Nursi operates. He is very 
critical of philosophy when it is separated from prophecy, and he ac- 
cuses Plato, Aristotle, al-Farabi, and Ibn Sina of being “immersed in Natu- 
ralism and being completely incapable of emerging from associating 
partners with God.”’© He also claims that this overdependence on rea- 
son creates a form of human identity which has no meaning higher than 
itself. He links this with an uncritical acceptance of power, and frequently 
links materialism with Pharaoh, by which he means the use of power for 
no other reason than to serve the interests of the strong. At first sight, 
this seems a strange set of criticisms to bring against this rather diverse 
group of thinkers. Naturalism is a difficult doctrine to identify with Plato, 
for example. But the broader point is a more plausible one. It is that all 
these thinkers assume, in their philosophical thought, that reason alone 
is capable of working out the nature of reality. In politics, they start from 
the individual and work from there to the community, trying to base the 
interests of the former on association with the latter. The dependence on 
reason alone in all of them leads to a theory of God’s relationship with 


16 For more on this notion of the miraculousness of the style of the Qur’an, see S. Wild, ed., 
The Qur'an as Text (Leiden: Brill, 1996). 

16 Said Nursi, 74e Wards, trans. S. Vahide (Istanbul: Sozler Nesriyat, 1992), 7hzrtieth Word 
563. 
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the world as indirect. Since there is no reason to think that the world was 
created by God, they have to explain the nature of that creation in terms 
of connected processes which do indeed seem to come close to S4/7£. 
God starts off the creative mechanism, but there are a number of steps 
before they are completed in our world, and were any of those steps not 
present, then creation would not take place. 

What arguments does Nursi offer against these views? One argument 
is based on what he takes the facts of our experience of the world to be, 
which is that everything in it praises God (Qur’an 17: 44). He spends a 
lot of the Avsz/econtrasting two observers of the world, one of whom can 
discern no divine influence in it, and one who can. The former just makes 
a mistake; he may be quite honest in what he is asserting, but he misses 
out on something real, the divine nature of the world. Were he to accept 
the Prophet, he would have no difficulty seeing the way the world really 
is, and there is little excuse for not accepting the Prophet and the Qur'an, 
given the evidence provided for their veracity. The argument is based 
not on faith but on an appeal to rational evidence, and once one accepts 
that evidence and properly assesses faith, then he or she is provided with 
a secure grounding. Nursi argues that Islam does not require anything 
unreasonable of its adherents. On the contrary, it is unreasonable not to 
accept the evidence for the truth of Islam and the divinely inspired na- 
ture of the world. 

Why are the philosophers accused of s4/r4 The accusation Nursi 
produces here really builds on the argument by al-Ghazali in his 724a/ut 
a/-falesifa that the philosophers do not give any real scope of action to 
God. The question is whether God is really an agent, since to be a real 
agent means to act entirely as one wishes or intends. It means to have 
one’s power to act unrestrained, in the case of an omnipotent agent, and 
to be able to do anything which is logically possible. Yet, the God of the 
/a/asiva cannot do this. He is indeed in partnership with other principles, 
or even beings, in his causal power. For Plato, God is coexistent with 
matter. For Aristotle and the “2/zs/%, he is coexistent with the universe 
itself, and thus is far from being an entirely independent agent. Nursi is 
quite right to think that, from a theological point of view, this “allots the 
rest of His sovereignty to causes and intermediaries, and thus opens the 
way to associating partners with Him in a most comprehensive manner.”!” 
Nursi suggests that this makes God a sort of creature. Again, he is quite 
right, in that God, like everything else in the universe, turns out to be, 
according to the /2/zsz/z, someone who acts through and with other things 
and agents. 


17 Said Nursi, 74e Words, 564. 
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Finally, why are the philosophers and the materialists compared with 
Pharaoh and the cynical use of power? Nursi claims that “among the prin- 
ciples of the line of philosophy concerning social life is that of conflict, 
which springs from the misuse of their inborn dispositions by a number of 
tyrants, brutish men, and savage beasts. Indeed, they have accepted this 
principle at so fundamental a level and at such a general one that they 
have idiotically declared: ‘Life is a conflict’.”!8 Again, this seems imme- 
diately implausible, and yet, on closer examination, one can see what he 
is getting at here. The philosophers tend to start from the principle of 
egoism, and work from that principle to some justification and explana- 
tion of the institution of community, an institution in which social and 
moral roles have force. Yet, Nursi suggests that this is to put the cart 
before the horse, since unless we start by assuming that community is a 
natural state of affairs in which individuals flourish, we shall never come 
to an explanation of its significance. The point of moral life is not to limit 
as far as possible the potential conflicts between individuals, but to allow 
us to experience as much moral and spiritual growth as is appropriate for 
human creatures. The role of prophecy is crucial here, since the Prophet 
demonstrates the naturalness of community, how everything in the world 
works together with everything else as part of a divine plan. Even looking 
at nature reveals how everything is part of a linked process, and it is through 
our participation in such a process that we shall most appropriately live in 
accordance with our divinely formed essence. Assuming that we are natu- 
rally brutish leads to notions of community based on power and fear, on 
restraining the ability of others to persecute us and of us to persecute 
them. We can escape from this by observing how everything is part of a 
spiritual system in which harmony naturally reigns, provided that we live 
in accordance with the plan which God has for us. 

The political implications of Islam establish certain forms of behavior 
as entirely unacceptable. By contrast, a philosophy which is without proph- 
ecy makes everything acceptable provided that it has a pragmatic func- 
tion. !? Towards the end of his life, Nursi was fond of quoting the Qur’anic 
verse: “No bearer of burdens bears the burden of another” (6: 164, re- 
peated in 17: 15). He took this to mean that political opportunism must be 
wrong, since it involves some people suffering in order that others might 
benefit. Islam forbids us to treat others as means to ends rather than ends 
in themselves, to use a Kantian illustration, since religion is based on the 
axiom that we are all part of a divinely established system. In the materi- 
alist way of looking at things, it could be said, anything goes. This might 


18 Said Nursi, 74e Words, 564. 
19 A point often reiterated by Alisdair McIntyre, as in his Aer Virtue A Study in Afora! 
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seem a bit harsh, since we would be wrong to think of the Western phi- 
losophers and the “/as//# as a particularly cynical group of thinkers. But 
the point which Nursi is making here is that philosophy without prophecy 
has to find within itself its own rules of behavior, and on occasion, these 
rules might be entirely unsatisfactory from an ethical point of view. Iqbal 
made a similar point when he suggested that science without religion is 
demonic. This is not to argue that scientists are as a group evil, nor that 
they necessarily do anything evil in their work. But if they have no over- 
arching moral and religious principles to guide them, then they could ap- 
ply their knowledge to anything at all. They might see themselves as 
members of a community of human beings who enjoy common interests 
and so abstain from putting their knowledge at the service of those intent 
on destruction. Yet, we know from bitter experience in this century that 
many individuals have used power and knowledge not to further the in- 
terests of the community at large but rather to bring about mass suffering 
and humiliation. Given the principles of materialist philosophy, Nursi ar- 
gues, there is no reason not to behave in this way. Philosophy without 
prophecy is blind, to use a Kantian expression yet again. 

If we follow the Kantian slogan still further, we might suggest that for 
Nursi, prophecy without philosophy is empty. That is, he is advocating a 
form of religion which is intellectually rich, a religion which is based on 
reason, but not only on reason. Part of the z4y#’ approach is to show that 
Islam has enough intellectual strength to compete with alternative con- 
ceptual schemes. One of the dangers of defending religion against phi- 
losophy is that it might seem as though one were being uncritical and 
irrational in the sorts of things which one takes as evidence. The sAya’ 
strategy is to try to avoid this entirely by showing that there is nothing 
unreasonable about the principles of religion, and that, on the contrary, it 
is materialist philosophy which is unreasonable in elevating reason to a 
position over everything else. But is not reason the most important hu- 
man faculty? It is a well-known problem with the Enlightenment that it 
cannot justify its approach to reason on the basis of reason itself without 
circularity. What reason have we to think that reason is the solution to all 
problems? Nursi describes philosophers as “unreasoning,”*° and part of 
the explanation for this description is their uncritical acceptance of rea- 
son. Another explanation is their inability to acknowledge that there are 
limits to reason, or to their tendency to set such limits inappropriately. 

Nursi is surely right in thinking that human beings are more than ra- 
tional creatures, and that there are important aspects of our reality which 


2 Tweaty-Hilth Word, 397. For a discussion of the Enlightenment Project from the perspective 
of Islamic philosophy, see my ‘Averroes and the West,’ in M. Wahba and Abousenna, M. eds., 
Averroes and the Enlightenment (Amherst: Prometheus, 1996), 53-68. 
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extend beyond reason. It is these aspects of humanity which he argues are 
more appropriately dealt with by prophecy. Prophecy acknowledges‘the 
fact that there are aspects of reality to which we have either no or limited 
access, and an overriding attachment to reason ignores this domain where 
“knowledge is with God alone” (67: 26). But why is this not simply the 
uncritical acceptance that there are religious truths and a divine reality 
which is aware of such truths? The answer which Nursi provides through- 
out his works is that there is good reason to accept the principles of Islam, 
and the message of Islam is presented in a way which appeals to our ratio- 
nality as well as to our emotions. That is why philosophy is important, but 
philosophy has to be linked with prophecy in order to reflect accurately 
our diverse nature as human beings. 

Let us now compare the three attempts at zya” which we have dis- 
cussed here. Al-Ghazali presents a brilliant example of the genre, per- 
haps of a fluency and depth which will never be matched. Is it really 
appropriately written forthe ordinary member of the community who is 
looking for a way to combine Islam with modernity? The answer has to 
be in the negative. Al-Ghazali argues against philosophy and particular 
theological schools in other of his works, and even his Aya’ ‘ulum aldin 
seems designed more for, an intellectual and spiritual elite. It has a very 
personal flavor, which is. a stylistic strength. One really feels that a soul 
is intent on coming close to God when one reads his text, and his inter- 
pretations of the Qur'an rarely fail to be fresh and inspired. Yet, the ques- 
tion really has to be put as to how generally acceptable the /4ya’ is as an 
example of Aya’. It really reveals al-Ghazali’s conclusions after a life of 
examining premises, but since the premises are largely to be found in his 
earlier works, it is difficult to understand why the position in his /Aya’ 
should be taken as anything more than a personal illustration of a spe- 
cific spiritual journey. 

A different approach should be taken to Muhammad Iqbal, since the 
nature of his works is very different from those of al-Ghazali. Iqbal did 
answer philosophical problems in technical works, and he also presented 
his idea of philosophy and Islam in his poetry and political works. So his 
output as a whole is expressive of 74ya’, and he had a far more advanced 
grasp of technical philosophy than did Nursi. From a stylistic point of 
view, though, there are problems with his work from the point of view of 
Jhya’. He tends either to be too abstruse, or too atheoretical. His most 
popular writings were mainly poetry, and these do not really manage to 
incorporate much in the way of argument about the role of Islam in the 
modern world. 

By far the best example of z4ya’ literature is provided by Nursi, and, 
in particular, by the Avsz/e- nur. It is not the case that he argues better 
than al-Ghazali and Iqbal, or that he expresses himself more gracefully. 
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What he does is express himself clearly and in a way which combines 
emotion and argument. That is, he tends to mix his discussions of par- 
ticular problems and Islamic text with personal illustrations and imper- 
sonal argument, thus making the ideas which he presents genuinely 
available to the widest possible audience. Of course, one of the reasons 
the work emerged in this way is the difficult conditions under which it 
was produced, with limited access to books and under considerable stress. 
This has had the positive effect of sharpening the text and refining its 
mode of expression, so that it is capable of presenting zAya’ ideas con- 
cisely and persuasively. 

There is also a nice balance between those aspects of Islam which 
can be explained and those which have a final explanation only known to 
God. It is important to get this balance right, since if one presents every- 
thing in religion as accessible to our understanding, the mystery of reli- 
gion disappears, but if too much is ascribed to divine knowledge only, 
there is little left for us to know. What a successful Aya’ work does is 
express the cogent principles of religion within a format that is generally 
accessible to members of the community, and there can be little doubt 
that Nursi succeeds here. What is lost, to a certain extent, is the explana- 
tion of precisely why the arguments of those he sees as the enemies of 
religion fail. It would not be appropriate, within the context of Aya’, to 
reproduce the subtlety of all opposing views. On the contrary, what is 
necessary is to group those views within certain general categories, and 
then show how those categories fall down as alternative explanations of 
the phenomena to Islam. This is very.much the way that Nursi tends to 
express his points, with the attitude of someone taking a measured and 
conscientious approach to the nature of reality. He feels happy to adopt 
such an attitude because it is very much the attitude which runs through- 
out the Qur'an itself, of taking the reader gradually through an examina- 
tion of the facts of how the world is to an indication of the higher reality 
which explains why it takes that form. Nursi takes the Aya’ tradition to 
new heights of clarity and eloquence and is an outstanding figure within 
this tradition of Islamic thought. 
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MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE AND 
COOPERATION IN THE THOUGHT OF 
BEDIUZZAMAN SAID NURSI 


In any study of the development of Christian-Muslim dialogue in the 
20 century, special attention must be given to the writings and preach- 
ing of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi. As one of the first religious thinkers in 
the course of this century to propose and promote dialogue between Mus- 
lims and Christians, Said Nursi’s advocacy of this dialogue dates back to 
1911. This was a full half-century before the Catholic Church’s Second 
Vatican Council urged Christians and Muslims to resolve their differences 
and move beyond the conflicts of the past to build relations characterized 
by respect and cooperation. Bediuzzaman’s repeated promotion of Mus- 
lim-Christian dialogue is even more striking in that his recommendations 
frequently date from times of tension and even warfare between Muslim 
and Christian communities. 

As a Christian reading the voluminous writings of Said Nursi, I find 
many attitudes and viewpoints expressed with which I immediately reso- 
nate. I have discovered in the works of this committed Muslim thinker 
many points of contact with my own faith in the one God. I find myself 
wishing that I had known the man in person, so that I could have raised 
questions, pursued further various elements of his teaching and profited 
from his responses. 

My task in this brief presentation is not to survey the broad outlines of 
the thought of Said Nursi nor to list the many areas where he offered new 
and valuable insights, but to look precisely at one topic: “Muslim-Chris- 
tian Dialogue and Cooperation in the Thought of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi.” 
Even at moments of great tension between Christians and Muslims, such 
as during the First World War and the following years, Said Nursi was a 
seminal thinker on the question of Muslim-Christian dialogue. His in- 
sights are valid for our own reflection, and many of his thoughts on the 
subject are only now beginning to bear fruit within the Muslim and Chris- 
tian communities of believers. 


Muslims and Christians United in a Critique of Civilizations 


Every community of believers in God must face the challenges of the 
age. Every period in history provides its own unique set of challenges, 
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because people of every historical era and cultural setting succumb to the 
temptation to replace the values of God’s will with those of their own de- 
sires. The Christian faith has been marked by Jesus’ confrontation with 
the evils of his age: the collusion of power and religious leadership, a legal- 
istic mentality that gave greater weight to human legal opinions than to the 
values of compassion and love, an exclusivist religiosity that provided spe- 
cial privileges to some groups while marginalizing the poor, the outsider, 
the female, and the individual unversed in religious subtleties. Similarly, 
Islam carries on the tradition of the struggle of Muhammad against the 
values of unbelief in the Arabia of his time: the arrogance of those who had 
no use for God and no belief in eternal life, the idolatrous worship of the 
traditional cult of z4/vyatimes, the oppression wrought by powerful per- 
sons upon slaves, women, orphans, the outcast, the wayfarer. 

The present age has produced its own challenges to sincere believers 
in God who seek to do God’s will in all things. These can be summed up 
in what is usually called “modern civilization.” Muslim and Christian 
people of faith are generally agreed that not all of the modern civilization’s 
spiritual values are opposed to God’s will It affirms and supports many 
good human qualities and has benefited humanity in many ways. How- 
ever, modern civilization also includes a way of thinking for some in which 
people no longer feel a need for God. Not only can people claim to feel no 
need to worship, thank and seek help from God, but, often, they do not 
look to God's Word for guidance and instruction concerning the way to 
lead their lives. Many choose to follow their own self-conceived philoso- 
phies and ideologies. 

For those who desire to lead their lives as much as possible according 
to God’s will, whether Muslim or Christian, a critique of modern civiliza- 
tion is inescapable. Said Nursi was one of the pioneer thinkers in our 
century to recognize that the task of formulating a critical approach to 
the values of modernity is one that should be carried out together by 
Muslims and Christians. In 1946, shortly after the end of the Second 
World War, he stated: “Believers should now unite, not only with their 
Muslim fellow-believers, but with truly religious and pious Christians, 
disregarding questions of dispute and not arguing over them, for absolute 
disbelief is on the attack.” 

Said Nursi believed that the enemy of human happiness and ethical 
uprightness is unbelief, irreligion. It is people deciding to find their own 
path through life, not seeking divine guidance, not caring about God's will 
or wise design for humankind, not wishing to give up their own pet de- 
sires and ideas to submit to God’s teaching about human nature and des- 
tiny. In seeking to affirm a divinely guided way of life in the modern age, 
said Nursi, Muslims find their natural allies in those Christians who are 
committed to following the teachings of Jesus and who seek to live ac- 
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cording to the truth. Facing a common enemy, that of “aggressive athe- 
ism,” Muslims should unite, according to Said Nursi, “not only with their 
own fellow-believers, but also with the truly pious Christians.”* For such 
a common effort to succeed, he held, Christians and Muslims will have to 
refrain, at least for some time, from disputes between these two families 
of believers. In saying this, Said Nursi was not negating the fact that 
there are differences between Muslims and Christians or that the differ- 
ences that exist are unimportant. His point is that concentrating obses- 
sively on these differences can blind both Muslims and Christian to the 
more important common task they share, that of offering the modern world 
a vision of human life and society in which God is central and God’s will 
is the norm of moral values. 

Said Nursi was not an anti-modern traditionalist who sought to turn 
back the clock. He recognized that “there are numerous virtues in [mod- 
ern] civilization.”* These positive values were not solely the products of 
Europe, but are the property of all and arise from “the combined thought 
of humankind, the laws of the revealed religions, innate need, and in par- 
ticular from the Islamic revolution brought about by the s4a7/@ of 
Muhammad.” With such positive values of modern civilization, religious 
people have no quarrel. Rather, they accept and rejoice in the benefits 
this civilization brings to humankind. 

Nursi’s evaluation of modernity is paralleled by a subtle evaluation 
of the role of Europe as the main exponent of modern civilization (and, 
of course, America as its most active disseminator.) He was no doctri- 
naire scorner of things European, but recognized and warned that Europe’s 
contributions to modern life are ambiguous and require careful discern- 
ment. On the one hand, Europe has brought much good to many people 
but, on the other, it also caused much damage to human life. He consid- 
ered that various currents of thought in Western history have enabled 
the negative qualities of modern civilization to emerge and sometimes 
dominate the good. 

Basically, there were two developments. Western civilization, accord- 
ing to Said Nursi, became distant and estranged from true Christianity 
and based its personal and societal views on the principles of an anthropo- 
centric Greco-Roman philosophy which exalted the human person to the 
center of the universe and pushed God to its margins. Said Nursi held 
that European societies replaced divinely guided Christian ideals with the 
philosophical principles of the Enlightenment, focusing on the freedom of 


2 Lem’ salar, 146. Sincerity and Brotherhood (Istanbul, 1991), 13. 
3 “Hubab,” in 4esnevr-/ Nuriye (Istanbul, 1980), 81. Cited in Şükran Vahide, Zediurraman 
Seid Nursi (Istanbul, 1992), 158. 
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the individual, dismissing the formative role and rights of society, and 
reducing religious faith to a private, personal commitment with no voice 
in the autonomous spheres of politics, economics and social relations. 
Second, Western civilization, in its unchecked market policies, was based 
on “appalling inequality in the means of livelihood.”* This awareness of 
the relationship between globalizing market tendencies which divide the 
world into winners and losers and philosophical presuppositions that fa- 
vor the rights and aspirations of the individual is an insight of Said Nursi’s 
that presages much recent post-modern and post-colonial critique of Euro- 
pean civilization. 

The result, from the point of view of those who believe in God, is a 
Europe which presents a double face: a “good” Europe and a “bad” Eu- 
rope. As he said in 1933-1934: 


Europe is two. One follows the sciences which serve justice and 
right and Activities beneficial for the life of society through the in- 
spiration it has received from true Christianity. This first Europe I 
am not addressing. Rather, I am addressing the second, corrupt Eu- 
rope which, through the darkness of the philosophy of naturalism 
that considered the evils of civilization to be its virtues, has driven 
humankind to vice and misguidance. 5 


This negative current, he held, seeks to destroy both Muslims and 
Christians by alienating them from the source of spiritual and moral val- 
ues and by creating enmity between Christians and Muslims. All those 
who believe in God and seek to promote a theocentric approach to life 
must recognize the dangers involved: “It is essential,” he wrote, “that 
missionaries, pious Christians as well as Nurcus, be extremely careful, for 
with the idea of defending itself against the attacks of the religions of 
Islam and Christianity, ‘the current from the North’ will try to destroy the 
accord of Islam and the missionaries.” “The current from the North” is an 
obvious reference to the Soviet Union, and it is not surprising that these 
words of Said Nursi date from 1945-1946, a time when atheistic commu- 
nism was extending its rule throughout Eastern Europe. 

In Said Nursi’s view, modern civilization is the product of various 
sources and results in a value system, which, despite its evident good quali- 
ties, is often in contradiction with divine teaching. Not all the sources of 
modernity were human; some appear to be the result of demonic inspira- 
tion. In his commentary on the Qur’anic verse, “O People of the Book! 
Come to acommon tern between us and you,” he stated: “Modern civiliza- 
tion, which is the product of the thought of all mankind and perhaps the 


4 Mubésékemat (Istanbul, 1977), 37-38. 
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jinn as well, has taken up a position opposed to the Qur’an, which indi- 
viduals and communities have failed to dispute.”® In this situation, the 
Quranic injunction to come to a ‘common term’ with the People of the 
Book carries the meaning of Muslims and Christians coming to a mutual 
awareness, that as communities founded on faith in God, they have a com- 
mon mission to bear witness to divine values in the midst of modern civi- 
lization. Far from being divided by a supposed ‘clash of civilizations’, 
they are called to work together to carry on a critical civilizational dia- 
logue with the proponents of modernity. 


Tensions between Christians and Muslims 


It is a sad fact of human history that Christians and Muslims, despite 
their comunitarian nature as peoples /umam) called to worship and obey 
the one and same God, have often been in conflict and even at war with 
one another. They have seen each other as enemies to be resisted and 
overcome. Energies which should have been employed to cooperate in 
the establishment of God-centered societies have been dissipated in mu- 
tual suspicion, domination and bloodshed. Writing at a time of serious 
tension and massacre between the two communities at the end of the First 
World War, Said Nursi offered a way out of this historical impasse. 

In the early years of the Turkish Republic, subsequent to the First 
World War, some Kurdish tribesmen in Eastern Anatolia found the idea of 
freedom for Greeks and Armenians repugnant, and they asked Said Nursi’s 
advice. His answer not only affirmed the right to liberty of these Chris- 
tian peoples as something commanded by the s4277'2 but went farther to 
turn the question back on the tribesmen, challenging them to recognize 
the deeper problem as one that lay at the heart of their own ignorance and 
hard-heartedness. “Their freedom consists in leaving them in peace and 
not oppressing them,” he said, “for this is what the s4a7/@enjoins. More 
than this is their aggression in the face of your bad points and craziness, 
their benefiting from your ignorance.”” Nursi went on to state that the 
real enemy is not this or that group of Christians, but rather the situation 
of degradation into which all had fallen. As he said, “Our enemy, that 
which is destroying us, is A-a Ignorance, his son Poverty Effendi, and 
grandson, Enmity Bey. If the Armenians have opposed us in hatred, they 
have done so under the leadership of these three corrupters.”® 

As a Christian, I find his approach, which reaches to the heart of the 
problem, similar to what I find in the writings of St. Paul, who said: “Our 
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battle is not against human forces, but against the dark powers that gov- 
ern this world.”!® In other words, at the deepest levels of spiritual striv- 
ing to do God’s will and build harmonious and peaceful societies, our true 
enemies are not other persons, but rather the powers of ignorance, pov- 
erty, and aggression that cloud our powers of perception and prevent us 
from acting as we should. These dark powers lie not outside ourselves, 
but within our own hearts. For this reason, both Islam and Christianity 
have always stressed repentance (ar. 4aw&a, Gk. metanoia ) as the key to 
all personal and societal transformation. 

The message of Said Nursi is as valid for our own day as it was when 
he wrote these words almost 80 years ago. The root of tension and con- 
flict between Muslims and Christians today lies not so much in the evil 
nature of the other as in our own egoistic desire to dominate, control, and 
retaliate. In this sense, the freedom of others from these “dark forces” is a 
part of our own freedom or, as Said Nursi put it: “The freedom of non- 
Muslims is a branch of our own freedom. ”? 


The Reward of Innocent Martyrs 


The second decade of this century was one of the most disastrous in 
the history of Anatolia. As the historical demographer J. McCarthy notes, 
“No other country suffered in the period of World War I as did Anatolia. 
The ‘lost generation’ in England, France and Germany was a real and ter- 
rible loss. Yet the total populations of the United Kingdom and Germany 
actually rose between 1911 and 1922, while that of France only declined 
by one percent. The Anatolian population fell by more than 30%-10% 
were emigrants, 20% died.”!° The secondary causes of war—disease, star- 
vation and exposure—accounted for a greater number of victims than did 
battles, raids and massacres. 

Writing during one of the most tragic periods in the history of Anato- 
lia, Said Nursi could not ignore the reality of the deaths of so many inno- 
cent persons. It is to his great credit that he rose above sectarian loyalty 
to address the question of innocent Christians as well as Muslims who fell 
victim to the times. “Even if those innocent people were unbelievers,” he 
stated, “in return for the tribulations they suffered due to that worldly 
disaster, they have such a reward from the treasury of Divine mercy that 
if the veil of the Unseen were to open, a great manifestation of mercy 


8 Miné&srarat, (Ott. ed.), 433, cited in Vahide, 95. 
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would be apparent in relation to them and they would declare, ‘O Lord, 
thanks be to You! All praise belongs to God”! 

Nursi wrote that he was moved to intense compassion and pity when 
he saw the sufferings of innocent people, and he was “touched strongly by 
the affliction, poverty and hunger visited on unfortunates as a result of 
mankind's disaster and the winter cold, as well as by a harsh non-physi- 
cal, spiritual cold.” He held that those innocent people who died in such 
circumstances “were martyrs of a sort, whatever religion they belonged 
to,” and that “their reward would be great and save them from Hell.” 
“Therefore,” he concluded, “it may be said with certainty that the calam- 
ity which the oppressed among Christians suffer, those connected to Jesus 
(Upon whom be peace). . . is a sort of martyrdom for them.”!4 

Not all those who died during the war years were innocent of wrong- 
doing. Those who oppressed others and perpetrated evil against their 
neighbors, declared Said Nursi, will be punished by God. By contrast, he 
said, “If those who suffered the calamity were those who hastened to as- 
sist the oppressed, and who strove for the welfare of humanity, and 
struggled to preserve the principles of religion and sacred revealed truths 
and human rights,” their rewards will be so great from God as to com- 
pletely transcend their earthly sufferings. 


Peace, Reconciliation, and Friendship between Muslims 
and Christians 


Said Nursi was aware that Muslim-Christian relations were not lim- 
ited to an alliance of believers in critically confronting the dangers of mod- 
ernist ideology, to the resolution of conflicts, and to empathizing with 
innocent victims, but should move in the direction of peace, reconcilia- 
tion, and even friendship. Five years before his death, in supporting the 
Baghdad pact, he noted that an advantage of the pact was not only that 
Turks would gain 400 million brothers and sisters among Muslim peoples, 
but that the international accord would also gain for Muslim Turks “the 
friendship of 8000 million Christians”! and be a step toward a much-needed 
peace and general reconciliation between the two communities of faith. 

In his final years, Said Nursi exerted his personal-efforts toward rec- 
onciliation and friendship with Christians. In 1950, he sent a collection of 
his works to Pope Pius XII in Rome and received in reply, on 22 February 
1951, a personal letter of thanks. One observer notes that it was only a 
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little over ten years at the Second Vatican Council that the Catholic church 
proclaimed its respect and esteem for Muslims and asserted that Islam 
was a genuine path of salvation.'* In the same way, a few years later in 
1953, Said Nursi visited the Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras in Istanbul 
to seek cooperation between Muslims and Christians in the face of aggres- 
sive atheism. 

Many years before, in 1910-1911, Said Nursi was questioned concern- 
ing his desire to build relations of friendship with Christians. He was 
confronted with the restrictive interpretation that some Muslims had placed 
on the Qur’anic verse: “O you who believe! Do not take the Jews and 
the Christians for your friends and protectors” (5:51). In light of this 
verse, he was asked, why did he say that Muslims and Christians should 
be friends? His answer is instructive, not only for understanding Said 
Nurse’s desire to encourage love and friendship between Muslims and 
Christians, but for his approach to Qur’anic interpretation. In his view, 
the Qur’anic proscription is not general but absolute and, as such, can be 
restricted. “Time,” he stated, “is a great interpreter: if it determines its 
limits, it cannot be gainsaid. That is, when a matter becomes clear in the 
course of time, one cannot object to it. Moreover, if the judgment is 
based on derived evidence, the source of the derivation shows the reason 
for the judgment.” 15 

In applying this principle to the interpretation of this verse, Nursi held 
that the prohibition of friendship with Jews and Christians is effective 
only when they reflect Jewishness or Christianity. But, he concluded, 
just as not all of the characteristics of an individual Muslim necessarily 
reflect the teaching of Islam, so, also, not all of the qualities of individual 
Jews or Christians reflect unbelief. If Muslims find in a Jew or Christian 
qualities that are in agreement with Islamic teaching, they should con- 
sider those qualities praiseworthy. It is those good qualities that form the 
basis for friendship with Jews and Christians. “Can a Muslim love a Chris- 
tian or Jew?” he asked, and, in answer, gave as example a man married to 
a woman of the People of the Book. “Of course, he should love her.”!® 
The very fact that the Qur’an permits a Muslim to marry a Jewish or Chris- 
tian woman, he insisted, presumes that he can and should love her. 


Return of Jesus 
In no area is interpretation more difficult than those passages of sa- 


cred writings which speak of the future and the coming age. Such pas- 
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sages, whether one is speaking of Qur’anic verses which point to the ap- 
proach of the hour of judgment or of apocalyptic writings in Christian 
scriptures, are customarily clothed in difficult and complex symbolism 
and obscure allusion. Interpreting such passages demands the discipline 
of an interior grappling with the text by an interpreter soundly grounded 
in faith. Otherwise, the interpreter can be easily led astray by his or her 
own preconceptions and prejudices. 

Said Nursi employed a careful regimen in his efforts to interpret in the 
context of the 20" century the Żadith reports of Muhammad that relate to 
the return of Jesus before the final hour. He accepted the soundness of 
these 4ad/t/ reports and awaited the return of Jesus. “Since [God] prom- 
ised it, He will most certainly send him.”!” At this historical time, Jesus, 
like Idris, is present in the heavens in his earthly body.!* But at the end of 
time, Jesus, will return to earth to fight and kill the Dajjal. 

The meaning of these adith, he said, must be understood in terms of 
the concept of collective personality, that of an individual person who 
represents in himself a community of individuals. “The Christian reli- 
gion,” he states, “will be purified and divest itself of superstition in the 
face of the current of unbelief and atheism born of naturalist philosophy 
and will be transformed into Islam. At that point, the collective personal- 
ity of Christianity, Jesus, will kill the Dajjal, who embodies the collective 
personality of irrelgion. That is, [Jesus] will kill atheistic thought.” 19 

Said Nursi foresaw two great threats to religion, two currents of unbe- 
lief represented by the evil figures of Sufyan and Dajjal. The first, that of 
Sufyan, will seek to destroy the sžarř'a of Muhammad and will be de- 
feated by the Mahdi from the family of the Prophet. The second, repre- 
sented by Dajjal, will promote naturalist and materialist philosophy and 
lead to the total denial of God. Both will work through secret societies to 
subvert God’s reign over human hearts and eliminate the element of the 
sacred in social life.” It is against this second current which the true, 
purified Christianity, which comprises the collective personality of Jesus, 
will emerge. The true Christianity will reject superstition and distortion 
and be in unity with Islamic teachings. In effect, wrote Said Nursi, “Chris- 
tianity will be transformed into a sort of Islam.”2! 

It is not necessary that everyone recognize Jesus when he returns. 
Said Nursi believed it more likely that only those who are true believers 
and close to Jesus will know him to be the true Jesus, but it will not be 
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generally evident to all. What is more important is that the Dajjal, sym- 
bolizing atheistic currents in humanity, will be a huge and powerful oppo- 
nent who will deceive many with promises of a false paradise, alluring 
amusements, and the varied enticements of civilization. It is impossible 
for the reader of Said Nursi’s descriptions of the Dajjal not to find allu- 
sions to the vast empire of the former Soviet Union as well as to the secu- 
lar hegemony of European nations. 

Nursi, however, looks forward to the day when the true religion of 
Christianity will emerge and spread its light to many to fight against the 
secret societies of Sufyan and the Dajjal. He describes this purified Chris- 
tianity as, “a zealous and self-sacrificing community known as a Chris- 
tian community but worthy of being called ‘Muslim-Christians’.” It will 
work “to unite the true religion of Jesus with the reality of Islam. In 
killing the Dajjal of rampant atheism, it will save humanity from godless 
destruction. ”~” 

Thus, the kind of purification that Said Nursi expected would occur 
in Christianity seems not to be that of Christians abandoning their reli- 
gion in order to enter Islam, but rather an inner transformation and comple- 
tion of what they already have that is good. He states: “The Qur'an does 
not order you to abandon your religion completely. It proposes only that 
you complete you faith and build it on the fundamentals of religion that 
you already possess. The Qur’an ... is a modifier and perfecter of basic 
principles. As for its nature as establisher, this only concerns such de- 
tails as are subject to change and alteration because of differences of time 
and place.”* 


Conclusion 


Said Nursi’s willingness to understand and empathize with both the 
sufferings and the goodness found in persons of other religious communi- 
ties is, to me, the sign of an honest man guided by divine teaching. Too 
often, the vision of a religious individual does not go beyond the trials and 
accomplishments of his own community. In this context, the attitude of 
Said Nursi toward the Christian “martyrs” of his time presages the 1969 
attitude of Pope Paul VI concerning the Muslim martyrs in Uganda. Re- 
ferring to those Ugandan Christians who gave their lives in the last cen- 
tury rather than renounce their faith, the Pope called the attention of his 
hearers to the fact that there were also many Muslims in that country who 


2 Mektibst 52. 
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chose death rather than betray or compromise their Islamic faith. These, 
too, he held, are true martyrs and witnesses to faith in God. 

In all this, Said Nursi offered original and thought-provoking insights 
on Muslim-Christian dialogue and cooperation. His central thesis that 
Muslims and Christians together can build a true civilization according to 
God’s plan in which human dignity, justice and fellowship will be the 
norm. This is possible if they seek to ground their mutual relationship on 
love. In his famous Damascus Sermon, he states that the Fourth Word on 
which civilization is to be built is love. The thing which is most worthy of 
love,” he states, “is love, and that most deserving of enmity is enmity. It 
is love and loving that render people’s social life secure and that lead to 
happiness-it is these which are most worthy of love and being loved.” 
“The time for enmity and hostility is finished,”*° he concluded. 

This call to love, even across the boundaries of one’s religious commu- 
nity, still rings true today. Events which have occurred in our world since 
Said Nursi first delivered his Damascus Sermon in 1911 have underlined 
the importance of this message: two World Wars, conflict between India 
and Pakistan, massacres in Rwanda and Burundi, the plight of the Pales- 
tinian people, the destruction first of Bosnia and now of Kosovo, and so 
many other bloody conflicts around the world remind us that love is the 
only solution to fratricidal destruction. The world still looks to Muslims 
and Christians as two communities of faith founded on the loving and 
compassionate God to show the way to love as the Divine Alternative to 
hatred and war. 


The Vatican THOMAS Micar, S.J. 
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BEDIUZZAMAN SAID NURSI’S 
DISCOURSE ON BELIEF IN ALLAH: 
A STUDY OF TEXTS FROM 
Risale-i Nur COLLECTION 


Discussion about belief in Allah/God occupies a pivotal place in hu- 
man discourse. A survey of contemporary discussion on this topic in our 
age of triumphant claims from the realms of both science and religion 
confirms that the debate continues.! It occupies a fundamental and foun- 
dational position in shaping the worldviews of humanity at any given point 
in history.? It is a discourse whose contours change with the passage of 
time and increase in information and knowledge, but whose function in 
anchoring and shaping the life of the majority of humanity cannot be un- 
derestimated. This paper approaches the topic from the point of view of 
the contemporary state of Muslim discussion about the interrelation be- 
tween religious belief and social change. 

Said Nursi’s (1876-1960) discourse on Qur’anic concepts such as belief 
in God as contained in his zagnum opus, the Aisz/e7 Nur (The Epistle of 
Light) collection,? is a unique contribution to the corpus of Islamic discur- 
sive thought in the contemporary age. This comprehensive work reflects 


1 Syed Muhammad Naquib al-Attas, “ro/egomena to the Metaphysics of Islam (Kuala 
Lumpur: ISTAC, 1995); Richard C. Martin and Mark R. Woodward with Dwi S. Atmaja, Defenders 
Of Reason in [stain Mu’ tasilism from Medieval School to Modern Symbol (Oxford: Oneworld 
Publications, 1997); Eugene G. d’Aquili and Andrew B. Newburg, “The Neuropsychological 
Basis of Religions, Or Why God Won't Go Away,” Zygon vol 33 no. 2 (June 1998): 187-201; 
Henry Simoni, “Divine Passibility and the Problem of Radical Particularity: Does God Feel Our 
Pain,” Religious Studies vol no. 33 (1997): 327-47; David Swinburne, 74e Aristence of God 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991); Reynolds Price, Le‘fer fo a Man in the Fire (New York: 
Scribner, 1999); Winifred Gallagher, Working on God (New York: Random House, 1999); 
Edward O. Wilson, Consilience. The Unity of Knowledge Random House, 1999); Keith Ward, 
God, Chance and Necessity (Oxford : Oneworld Publications, 1996); Keith Ward, God Farth 
and the New Millennium. Christian Beliel in an Age of Science (Oxford: Oneworld Publications, 
1999); Ludovic Kennedy, 4/ in the Mind: A Farewell to God (London: Hodder, 1999); Victor 
Cosculluela, “Death and God: The Case of Richard Swinburne,” Aefgrous Studies, vol no. 33 
(1997): 293-302; Mikael Stenmark, “An Unfinished Debate: What are the Aims of Religion and 
Science,” Zygon, vol. 32 no.4 (December 1997): 491-514. 

2 Karen Armstrong, A History of God « the 4000 year quest of Judaism, Christianity, and 
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Words On the Nature and Purposes of Man, Life and All Things trans. Sukran Vahide 
(Istanbul: Sozler Ne riyat A., 1992); Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, 74e Hashes Collection trans. 
Sukran Vahide (Istanbul: Sozler Ne riyat A., 1995); Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, 74e Rays Collection 
trans. Sukran Vahide (Istanbul: Sozler Ne riyat A., 1998). 
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a range of intellectual approaches to Islam, including the literal, the ratio- 
nal, and the mystical. 

The sales Nurs method of understanding the meaning of the mes- 
sage of the Qur'an touches upon the major themes of the Qur'an and fo- 
cuses on contemporary issues facing Muslims such as Islam and science, 
education, democracy, modernity, religious tolerance and other relevant 
concerns. Historically, the typical Ase/e-/ Nur style of Islamic thinking 
could only have emerged in Turkey, given the Muslim encounter there 
with modernity and the West. To understand the Avsa/e-/ Nur, therefore, 
requires detailed historical knowledge about Islamic revivalism since the 
17th century and the emergence of modern Turkey. Only then can a reader 
comprehend the attempt of the //sz/e/ Nur to put to rest continuing 
philosophical dilemmas about the relation between revelation, reason and 
mystery in Islam. Grasping the intellectual dimension of Said Nursi’s 
thought is an exacting task. 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s deep and sound reflections on the Qur’anic 
themes collected in the Asa/e-/ Nur provide the contemporary Muslim 
with new and dynamic insights into the mine of Qur’anic knowledge. The 
130 sections of the work offer readers a sense of “Qur’anic relevance” in 
this age of advanced science and technology, with its dominant material- 
istic perspective on life. The discourses of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi are 
an exegesis, explanation, explication and interpretation of the message of 
the Qur’an in the face of philosophical, intellectual and social challenges 
facing that currently face humanity in general and the Muslim community 
in our extremely complex age.* 

This paper is a preliminary attempt to study, reflect and benefit from 
Said Nursi’s deep and sound philosophical exposition on the question of 
belief in God and its impact on the lives of believing Muslims. The first 
section places the thought of Said Nursi within the tradition of Islamic 
thought in modern times. Section two treats Said Nursi’s discourse on the 
Qur’anic meaning of belief in God. 


The Place of Said Nursi Within Islamic Thought 


Said Nursi, a religious intellectual, delved deep into the meaning of 
the Qur'an, arguing for its relevance to the questions about faith put forth 
by modern history, science, rationalism and political ideology to the Turk- 
ish 27//efand the Muslim wma. His significant contribution to Islamic 
thought is less well known in the Muslim world, both because of the gen- 


4 For biographies of Said Nursi in English, see Sukran Vahide, Bediussaman Said Nursi 
(Istanbul: Sozler Publications, 1992) and Hamid Algar, “Said Nursi and the Ayse/y-/ Nur” in 
{slamic Perspectives Studies in honour of Sayyid Abul A'la Mawdudi, Khurshid Ahmad and 
Zafar Ishaq Ansari (eds.) (Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 1979), 313-33. 
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eral tendency to categorize him as a mystic and because of the largely 
political orientation of contemporary Islamic thought, a classification into 
which he does not fit neatly. 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, like his predecessors Ahmad Sirhindi (1564- 
1624) and Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898)® of India, called for a new 
alam (Islamic scholasticism) that would address the modern faith-ques- 
tions arising out of encounters with modernity and the West.’ He held 
that Islamic scholasticism needed to be revitalised through the study of 
philosophy, physical and mathematical sciences. In this way, it would be 
able to successfully rebut the attacks levied against the Qur’an by the 
materialists and the atheists. For Said Nursi, there was no contradiction 
between Qur'an, reason and science. The conflict lies between the kind 
of materialist philosophy that leads to atheism, and the religious world- 
view of the Qur’an that asserts and confirms the existence of God. Hence, 
the (sa/e-/ /Vir aims at renewing and strengthening of belief and faith in 
God. Said Nursi urged a new methodology in Our’anic exegesis, one that 
would benefit from the advancements in the fields of secular knowledge 
so that the z22ma/could withstand the challenges of materialism and philo- 
sophical alienation from the Qur’an. 

Said Nursi lived in an age when the philosophical and practical as- 
-pects of modern science, technology and related materialism were threat- 
ening the very disappearance of the Qur'an in Turkey and the larger Muslim 
world. He committed himself to defending the Qur’an against the conten- 
tions of its discreditors, such as the then British Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, Mr. Gladstone. He declared, “I shall prove and demonstrate to the 
world that the Qur’an is an undying, inextinguishable Sun!”® Henceforth, 
he devoted his life to the service of the Qur’an, defending Muslim belief 
and the tenets of Islam, which had come under severe attack in Turkey. 

The reflections and thought of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi on the Qur’an 
play an important role in validating the truth and relevance of the Qur’anic 
message for Muslims. 

The relationship between the Qur'an and Azs#/e-7 Nur has been de- 
scribed as that of the “moon to the sun ... its aim (being) the demonstra- 
tion of the yaz of the Qur’an.”? The Avsa/e-/ ur expounds on the finer 


8 The Oxford Encyclopedia of the Modern Islamic World, s.v. “Ahmad Sirhindi’ by 
Francis Robin. For study about the influence of Ahmad Sirhindi on Said Nursi via Mevlana 
Halid representing “modern MV4 bendi activism” in Turkey, see Serif Mardin, Religion and 
Social Change in Modern Turkey (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1989), 57- 
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points of the Qur’an’s miraculousness to strengthen belief in God. It has 
enabled Turkish and now non-Turkish Muslims to draw deep lessons from 
the message of the Qur'an, strengthening “their loyalty to Islam”!° in this 
age of conflicting and confusing idealogies and viewpoints. In the case of 
modern Turkey, this author contends that the pages of Ase/e- Nur pre- 
vented the disappearance of the Qur'an from Turkish life and thought, 
thus helping preserve the state’s Islamic identity. It also serves as an in- 
spiring model for Muslims in other parts of the world facing similar ten- 
sions between the scientific demands of the modern age, with its 
materialism/ consumerism, and traditional Islam. 

The /tis#/e-7+ Nur serves for many as an impersonal teacher of and 
guide to the Qur’an. 


. it is designed to lead Muslims from belief by imitation to belief 
through investigation and to lead unbelievers from worship of the 
self to worship of 424." 


In style, it constitutes a dramatic shift from the former teacher/master 
based format of Islamic learning found in the Sufi tradition. The Azse/e/ 
Nuris not a political document and its students constitute not a political 
society but a circle of people concerned about belief and life in the here- 
after. 4 

The words of the Asz/e-/ Nurare said to be like windows opening the 
various meanings of the Qur'an. Said Nursi commented that the word of 
the Avsa/e-/ Nur, “will bring to belief those without belief , strengthen the 
belief of those whose belief is weak, make certain the belief of those whose 
belief is strong but imitative, give greater breadth to the belief of those 
whose belief is certain, lead to progress in knowledge of God . ..”13 Hence, 
the Azsa/e/ Nur serves as an anchor for religious belief while expanding 
the horizons of the believer so that he/she can grasp the deeper meaning 
of the Qur’an with an increase in knowledge and certainty of conviction. 

Cognizant of the modern philosophical trends in Europe and their 
spreading influence on Turkey, Said Nursi highlighted what he saw as 
the shortcomings of philosophical sciences in seeking the truth. Though 
he avoided using philosophical arguments, he believed that Islam as a 
religion and worldview cannot be understood or explained as has tradi- 
tionally been done, merely by using declarative statements. Rather, it needs 


10 Algar, 327. 
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convincing arguments to validate its integrity.'* Said Nursi’s meditations 
on the Qur'an as penned in Avsz/e-/ Nurare an attempt at this task. Nursi 
remarked that the glasses of philosophy make everything look dark, ugly 
and frightening, while the glasses of belief in God make everything ap- 
pear transparent, clear and luminous. © The worldview one adopts by 
choosing between these two perspectives makes all the difference in one’s 
life, attitude and behavior. 

Going further than simply calling for using the tools of modern sci- 
ence and rationalism, as had been done by the Islamic Modernists, 16 
Said Nursi addressed the subject of the relation between Islam as a reli- 
gion and science at an elemental level. In other words, he engaged in 
“philosophical hermeneutics”!” of the Qur’an for the purpose of delineat- 
ing the relationship between nature, human beings and the Creator. His 
aim was both to “overcome a distance” and “to use distanciation as both 
the obstacle and the instrument in order to reenact the initial event of 
discourse in a new event of discourse that will claim to be both faithful 
and creative.”!® Thus, in the thought of Said Nursi, we do not notice 
what has come to be viewed as the sharp differentiation between “phi- 
losophy” and “theology,” where the former represents alienated human- 
ity and the latter literalist commitment to the texts. Rather, he attempted 
to combine them. 

The style of Said Nursi’s discourse is narrative and analytical, with 
Said himself serving as a kind of counselor /cowasei/er/. Serif Mardin de- 
scribes it as having a “magnetic effect.” Its “convoluted style and the im- 
port of what often amounts simply to ungrammatical phrases is difficult to 
understand ... Be this as it may, the allusive, and superficially obscure, 
style of the sage, has had an undeniable power in winning our disciples. 
... Here, symbols and metaphors appear much more charged with inde- 
scribable meaning than in the discursive-learned tradition.” 

From the perspective of history and philosophy of religion, in Avsa/e-/ 
Nur, Said Nursi engaged epistemological problems about God, religion 
and society. In attempting to prove the validity of belief in the existence 
of God, he presented what can be categorized as “experiential” arguments 
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for the existence of God. In this sense, Said Nursi has contributed to the 
revival of the learned Islamic tradition in modern times. With his deep 
knowledge of the Qur'an and 4ad/#é, he explicated the correlation between 
revelation and reason. In so doing, he succeeds in satisfying the intellec- 
tual thirst of contemporary generations of Muslims yearning for an intel- 
lectually erudite understanding of the Qur’an and Islam. 

Said Nursi was much ahead of his time in envisioning the coming fu- 
ture of religious uncertainty, which would weaken the roots of faith in the 
existence of God among Muslims. He did not stand by simply as a witness 
to this occurence, but engaged in a deep Qur’anic discourse so that there 
would not come an age in which there are Muslims but no Qur’an. The 
Ñrsale-i Nuris a living testimony of this effort at linking the human being 
with the Qur’an and God, for the essential addressee of the Qur’an is the 
human being in time, society and history. 


And if all the trees on earth were pens and the Ocean (were ink), 
with seven Oceans behind it to add to its (supply), yet would not the 
Words of Allah be exhausted (in the writing): for Allah is Exalted in 
power, full of Wisdom. 

(Qur’an 31:27) 


Said Nursi’s Discourse on Belief in God 


In modern times, belief in God has come under strong attack by ideas 
such as the “Death of God” and “Humanism,” which replace the central- 
ity of God with that of man and material. Faith today is subject to the 
dictates of reason. As Wilfred Cantwell Smith puts it, “Reason here is 
seen as the ultimate principle of the universe; also as the central and crown- 
ing principle of the human. Reason is the mediator between what others 
might call the human and the divine; we participate in the divine insofar 
as our ideas are true- and more actively, our behavior rational.”2° This 
has resulted in the invention of dual-natured religious belief, that is, “faith 
through the tradition from Palestine (read Abrahamic) and faith through 
the tradition from Greece in Western culture.”2! The result is loss of faith/ 
belief in God** and, consequently, a crisis in education and civilization 
that force us to reexamine the function of religion. ?’3 


2 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Afodern Culture from a Comparative Perspective (Albany, NY: 
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In the case of the Muslim world, the challenges of modernity to reli- 
gious tradition have led to the rise of religious movements that seek to 
address questions of faith through politicized interpretations of religion. 
But faith based on such a designed religious scheme cannot persist for 
long. It will eventually give rise to the question, “what is Islam, political 
theology” or “moralistic monotheism?” It is in these contexts that we 
recognize the importance and relevance of the A/sa/e-/ Mur’s discourse on 
religious themes such as belief in God. 

Said Nursi devoted his life to the preservation and strengthening of 
belief in God, which is at the core of religion. For Said Nursi, faith cannot 
be “g/d (imitative), but must be a reflective activity always requiring 
fresh contemplation. He had witnessed the severe attack on Islamic belief 
in his country and the Muslim world in the guise of modernization, whose 
philosophical base was rooted in humanistic and materialist approaches 
anchored in Darwinism. For Said Nursi, the greatest danger facing Mus- 
lim belief in God comes not from the disbelievers in God but from the 
naturalistic science and philosophy being spread in the Muslim world by 
those who work in disguise to sow doubts about faith.” 

The philosophical and physical attack on religious belief at the begin- 
ning of the modern era in Turkey was aimed at changing the minds and the 
way of life of the Turkish people. But Said Nursi was confident that faith is 
a bounty created and bestowed by God on humans which no human effort 
can block or wrest away.*° He believed religious disposition is a natural 
dimension of human personality. While he was in exile, it was the strength 
of his religious belief that assured him of the certainty of faith and of being 
destined for an everlasting world of perpetual happiness.*’ 


Those unto whom men said: Lol the people have gathered against 
you, therefore fear them. (The threat of danger) but increased the 
faith of them and they cried: Allah is sufficient for us! Most Excellent 
is He in Whom we trust! 

(Qur’an 3:173) 


For Said Nursi, 27a (belief in God) does not end at the utterance of 
the declaration of faith, viz., Za s/24a ia Allah. Rather, the journey for 
the strengthening of faith and knowledge begins at the time of one’s decla- 
ration of faith in Islam. It sets the believer on the path to witness the 
beneficence of the Creator as exhibited in the order and harmony, beauty 
and equilibrium, justice and mercy in the universe around us. Said Nursi’s 
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goal was is to make Muslims into convinced believers whose faith is based 
on certainty through knowledge rather than mere imitation. Belief sets 
human beings on the path of knowledge, inspiring them to learn about 
and view the universe as a book of wisdom.” It establishes a life-long 
relationship between God and the creature. 

Thus, every negating aspect of Islamic belief contained in the word 
Za” is a gateway to the positive truth which is seen by removing the veil 
covering it. ”? Believers should undertake to bring about the realization of 
belief through reflective thought and knowledge and not only engage in 
its imitation. 3 


In other words, every fruit is a seal of unity that makes known the 
Writer and Maker of the earth, its tree, and of the book of the uni- 
verse, its garden; it demonstrates His unity, and shows to the num- 
ber of fruits, the seal affixed to the decree of unity.*! 


Abandoning belief in unity has led to belief in limitless and endless 
multiplicity. The materialists are thus incapable of understanding the source 
of origin and manifestation which is Divine creativity.** Serving belief 
and the Qur’an through good deeds is the duty of a believer.33 A Muslim 
therefore dedicates his/her life in the service of belief and the Qur'an. 
True belief lies in the recognition that the human being is the servant of 
God, the compassionate creator. Thus, belief should be followed by per- 
forming good deeds and trying to model one’s life according to the prin- 
ciples of the Qur’an:** 


(We take our) color from Allah, and who is better than Allah at color- 
ing. We are His worshippers. 
(Qur’an 2:138) 


In contrast, unbelief severs the relationship between man and God, plung- 
ing the human being into darkness without spiritual richness, like a lus- 
terless diamond. 35 

The Second and Eighth Words of the Aisa/e-/ Mur*®® explain Nursi’s 
view of the way in which belief in God impacts human life, thought and 
behavior. He begins the short discourse in the Second Word by proclaim- 
ing the Unseeness of God, saying that happiness and bounty is to be found 
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in a Muslim’s belief in God. In this Word, Said addresses the topic at 
hand from the perspective of Muslim identity. He narrates a story about 
two men setting out on a journey with the same purpose of business and 
pleasure. Both choose different ways to reach their goal, one the selfish 
way and the other the godly one. Nursi comments that the selfish way 
consists of conceit, arrogance, self-centeredness, making oneself cynical, 
pessimistic and distrustful of others, resulting in a gloomy worldview. 37 
For such a person, everyone is an enemy and life is a torment. One looks 
only from within, perceiving the world only in physical/material and car- 
nal terms. Said comments that, “unbelief conceals the seed of a Zaqqum— 
Tree of Hell.” 38 

Zaqqum is a symbolic reference to hell in the Qur’an which “symbol- 
izes the fact that the otherworldly sufferings which the Qur’an describes 
as ‘hell’ are but the fruit -i.e. organic consequence—of one’s evil deeds 
done on earth.” %9 

The godly and devout person, on the other hand, views the world in a 
friendly and trusting way. For them, life is a joy. The world seems over- 
flowing with rapture and happiness.*? That person’s worldview is based 
on the Qur’anic principle of “Allah is Great” and “There is no god but 
God.” As a happy person, they see themselves as fortunate and are always 
thankful to God for the profitable business they make. Thus, belief in 
God and acting accordingly bring about contentment and felicity. At the 
end of the Second Word, Said Nursi comments that, “safety and security 
are only found in Islam and belief. In which case, we should continually 
say, ‘Praise be to Allah for the religion of Islam and perfect belief.’”*! 
Belief in existence of God results in living a blessed life.. 

Said Nursi remarks that our view of the world is determined by faith 
or lack of it. Unbelief in God results in a gloomy outlook toward oneself 
and the world. Thus, the ugliness within is “reflected on the outer world 
so that you imagined laughter to be weeping, and the discharge of duties 
to be sack and pillage.”** The way out of this human tragedy is by coming 


37 Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, “ram the Risale-i Nur The Words On the Nature and Purposes 
of Man, Life and AH Things, 27. 
38 hid, 28. 


Verily the tree of Zaqqum (Tree of Hell) (Qur'an 44:43) 
Ye will surely taste of the Tree of Zaqqam (Qur'an 56:52) 
Is it ye who grow the tree which feeds the fire, or do We grow it? (Qur'an 56:72) 


3 Muhammad Asad, 7he Afessage of the Qur'an (Gibraltar: Dar al-Andalus, 1980), 690. 

40 Asad, 690. 

“ Nursi, Aram the Risale-i Nur The Words On the Nature and Purposes of Afan, Lite and 
All Things, 28. 

42 Ibid, 28. 
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to the realization that illusion and misconceptions obstruct acknowledg- 
ing and submitting to the experiential proof of the existence of God. The 
choice is between peace and contentment with a friendly view of the world, 
or an unhappy state of bewilderment, perplexity and confusion. 

In the Eighth Word, which is a longer discourse, Said Nursi adopts a 
different approach from that in the Second Word. Here he elucidates the 
subject from the perspective of human identity and its relation and re- 
sponse to the question of belief in God. He elaborates the necessity of 
establishing a connection between world, man and God. Belief in God, he 
says, is based on conviction, and following religion solves the mystery of 
life and the world. It releases modern, materialist-centered humanity from 
the shackles of seeing life as a prison. Release from darkness and attain- 
ment of freedom is contained in the belief that there is a God and in the 
principle, “There is no god but God.” 

In his symbolic-narrative style, Said Nursi relates the account of two 
brothers on a journey who, upon approaching a fork in the road, are in- 
formed that, “On the road to the right, one is compelled to comply with 
law and order, but within that hardship is security and happiness ... on 
the left-hand road there is freedom and no restraint, but with its freedom 
lies danger and wretchedness. Now, the choice is yours!”“* Here, Said 
alludes to the fact that integration of personality and happiness is found in 
the belief in the existence of God. This requires complying with rules and 
commands while non-belief in the existence of God lays no restraint. 

The path to security and happiness does not involve chance and luck 
but a rational reflection on the part of a thinking human being. It requires 
placing trust in the existence of an Unseen God, which constitutes the 
most difficult intellectual challenge for the materialistic person. The Qur’an 
states it directly: “I put my trust in Allah, ...” (Qur’an 11:56) 

Placing trust in God leads to personal integration, contentment, confi- 
dence, peace and security. The failure to believe in God, on the other 
hand, is the result of “lack of thought and foolishness (and) not ... by 
chance.”* It leads to misery and unhappiness, living in a state in which 
one neither dies nor lives.“ Either of these choices involves doing spe- 
cific things. Nursi gives a symbolic description of the challenges, tests and 
hardships faced in both paths/ways. 

The believer, out of his God-consciousness, chooses the good and moral 
way. His worldview and thoughts are good and he reflects on the good 
side of things. Happiness comes from the belief in the existence of unseen 
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God who is the “hidden ruler” —watching, testing and impelling the hu- 
man being.*” Belief in God makes the difference; it leads to peace and 
integrity of life, thought and behavior. When based on understanding and 
conviction, it strengthens the inner being and keeps the doubting mind 
from succumbing to unbelief, as in the case of Job, who was physically 
sick but spiritually strong. The world is a place that tests the mettle of 
faith and builds belief though service and worship. Hardships such as 
misfortune and sickness, therefore, do not diminish belief, but rather 
strengthen the faith of a convinced believer.‘ Similarly, remembering 
that death is imminent increases belief. 

Satan’s whisperings of doubt do not constitute un-belief, though many 
are beguiled into thinking them to be real. Disbelief in the face of evi- 
dence is a crime against oneself. Said Nursi asserts that belief cannot be 
turned into unbelief so easily unless it becomes a reality. One of the es- 
tablished principles of religion is that “something which is of itself pos- 
sible is not opposed to the certainty of afforded by knowledge.”™ In other 
words, doubts are a mirror of the imagination having no reality, just as the 
mirror image of a snake cannot bite but only frighten. In the same way, 
the prized possession of belief is cast into doubt by the whisperings of 
Satan, to which men fall prey, leading to despair and anguish. In the face 
of such a recurring situation, only the strength of belief based on the “in- 
contestable matters of the Qur’an and the practices of the Prophet can 
serve as a believer’s fortress. ”>! 

Strengthening of belief is the key to happiness and is of more value 
than “experiencing hundreds of illuminations and spiritual delights.” Be- 
lief in the divine unity of God transforms human personality from despair 
and despondency to happiness both in this world and the next. It assures 
personal integrity, composure and being at peace with oneself, reflecting 
“the flashes of that sacred beauty.” Said Nursi says: 


O my soul! And O you who are listening to this story together with 
my soull If you do not want to be the unfortunate brother and want 


47 Ibid, 47. 


With Him are the keys of the Unseen, the treasures that none knoweth but He. He 
knoweth whatever there is on the earth and in the sea. Not a leaf doth fall but with 
His knowledge: there is not a grain in the darkness (or depths) of the earth, nor 
anything fresh or dry (green or withered), but is (inscribed) in a Record clear (to 
those who can read). 

(Qur'an 6 : 59) 
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to be the fortunate one, listen to the Qur’an, and obey its decrees, 
and adhere to them, and act according to them. 


If you have understood the truths in this comparison, you will be 
able to make them correspond to the truths of religion, the world, 
man, and belief in God. I shall say the important ones, then you 
deduce the finer points yourself. 


So, look! Of the two brothers, one is a believing spirit and a righteous 
heart. The other is an unbelieving spirit and depraved heart. And of 
the two roads, the one to the right is the way of the Qur’an and belief 
in God, while the left is the road to rebellion and denial. The garden 
on the road is man’s fleeting social life in human society and human 
civilization where good and evil, and things good and bad and clean 
and dirty, are found side by side. The sensible person is he who acts 
according to the rule: ‘Take what is pleasant and clear, and leave 
what is distressing and turbid’.°° 


Proof of the existence of God is present all around us; deciphering 
them leads to unveiling the “wisdom in creation which is solved through 
the mystery of belief.”® Perceiving the world through the lens of belief 
in God will change our perception of the world, the meaning and mission 
of our lives. Said remarked, “the evil-commanding soul of the first brother 
has prepared a sort of hell for him, while the good intention, good will, 
good character and good thoughts of the other have allowed him to re- 
ceive great bounty and happiness, and a shining virtue and prosperity.” 
The goal of the fellowship of Av%sz/e-/ Vir is to serve the Qur'an. Said 
Nursi remarked that he is not a Sufi seeking annihilation in the Shaykh 
but in the Qur’an as a way to reinforce sincerity and belief in Islam. 5$ 
He had dedicated his life even while in exile in the town of Isparta to 
strengthening the religious belief of the people so that they would achieve 
happiness in this life and the next. 

Said Nursi stressed that belief in God has to be built on experiential 
proof. It is a proof which does not merely argue or make claims, but is 
invitational in approach. It is a realistic and powerful argument based on 
observation. 

Witnessing the attacks on religious belief, Said devoted his life to 
working to strengthen belief in God and the Qur’an in post-Ottoman Tur- 
key. This could best be done through living simply and avoiding public 
attention. He was not spared criticism and persecution. As he remarked 
while in prison, “O you whose view is restricted to the life of this world! 


5 bia, 49. 

5 Ibid 
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I have not meddled in any way in your world, nor have I had anything to 
do with your principles, nor, as is testified to by my life during these 
nine years of captivity, have I had any intention or desire to meddle in 
the world again. So according to what law have you inflicted all this sur- 
veillance and oppression on me as though I am an old oppressor who was 
ever ready to seize an opportunity and supported the idea of tyranny and 
despotism? ... It is only I who am sick of the ill-treatment I have had 
meted out to me so far; if they knew of it, all mankind would be dis- 
gusted, and even the universe!” ®” 

Finally, Nursi said the Qur’an and its principle of belief in the exist- 
ence of God, “is a door which opens from the prison of this world onto the 
fields of immortality, from the arena of examination onto the gardens of 
Paradise, and from the hardships of life onto the Mercy of the All-Merciful 
One ... It is an invitation to the meadows of Paradise from the prison of 
this world, and a time to receive the wage bestowed out of the generosity 
of the Most Merciful and Compassionate... ”®8 


Conclusion 


The Avsa/e-/ ur is an excellent treatise on the Qur'an, its meaning 
and its importance for the contemporary age. The relevance of Av%sa/e-/ 
Nur lies in the way it addresses questions and issues relating to life and 
living in modern times. From the perspective of inter-textuality, the Asz/e- 
I Nuris a whole, erudite and sophisticated text reflecting a sincere and 
profound attempt by an Islamic and religiously oriented mind at under- 
standing and unraveling the relevance of religious belief in the age of fast 
materialism. 

In Aisa/e-r Nur, Said Nursi undertook the difficult and complex task of 
unveiling the message of the Qur'an and enlightening us about its useful- 
ness for humanity. Through the use of his unique philosophical herme- 
neutics, he is able to show the relationship between revelation, thought 
and experience. Further study of the text of A7s2/e-/ Vuris needed so that 
we can appreciate its profundity and relevance. Humanity is grappling 
with the meaning of life in our fast paced world, trying to understand the 
relation between man, world and God. The Æzsa/e-í Vurprovides the key 
and shows the path to personal integration, happiness and humility before 
the Almighty God. 

Deciphering the profundity of Said Nursi’s thought as represented in 
the Aisa/e- Nur can be a difficult intellectual task. But the rewards it 
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offers by clarifying pertinent issues of life, thought and behavior are enough 
to encourage one to undertake further study of this important Islamic text 
of our age. The relevance of the /isz/e-/ Nurto Turkey can be extended to 
Muslim communities around the world. 

Its focus on the themes of interrelating Islam and social change offers 
new insights into understanding the meaning and validity of the Qur'an. 
Further study will help us to respond creatively to the new challenges 
faced by Muslim societies in the areas of knowledge and leadership, as 
well as in dealing increasing social problems such as the breakdown of 
families, addiction to drugs and violence. The Axs#/e-/ /Vizris an important 
lamppost illuminating the human quest for understanding the existence of 
God, the relationship between faith and the intellectual and scientific ad- 
vancement of humanity, achieving contentment, success, and integrity. 
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RETHINKING NATIONALISM AND ISLAM: SOME 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE ROOTS OF 
“TURKISH-ISLAMIC SYNTHESIS” IN MODERN 
TURKISH POLITICAL THOUGHT 


In a recent book on Turkish nationalism, Hugh Poulton concludes that 
“Turkey today exhibits a form of nationalist schizophrenia.”! Indeed, the 
recent manifestation of Turkish nationalism—regardless of party affilia- 
tion—during the recent “crisis with Italy” over Ocalan seems to justify 
Poulton's description. Underlying this “schizophrenia” is the fact that the 
political climate that prevailed in the 1980s and early 1990s opened up the 
Kemalist Pandora’s box out of which have emerged multiple identities 
making references to the different sects of Islam and the Kurds. Religious 
and ethnic variants of Turkish nationalism, which have been the two weak- 
est points in Kemalism, reappeared in recent years and began to influ- 
ence, and often dominate, the Turkish political and intellectual scene in 
the face of Islamic revivalism and Kurdish separatism. 

This has been referred to as the so-called ‘identity crisis’ in Republican 
Turkey.” Poulton observes that “a number of competing nationalisms (vie) 
for hegemony over possession of the whole or parts of the population” in 
Turkey today. The crux of the matter seems to be: Which nationalism or 
Whither Turkey? The answer is highly controversial in present Turkey. 
One of the main problems is the nature of the relationship between Islam 
and Turkish nationalism. Did or should Islam constitute one of the integral 
components of Turkish nationalism? Are intellectual initiatives aimed at a 
combination of Islam and nationalism in order to deal with Turkey’s exist- 
ing social and cultural problems? For example, are the “Turkish-Islamic 
Synthesis” initiatives in the 1970s and ‘80s heretical in the tradition of Turk- 
ish political thought, or do they represent the mainline? 

Indeed, there was much controversy in Turkey in the 1980s regarding 
the idea of a “Turkish-Islamic synthesis.” The idea was rejected by Kemal- 
ist/Leftist intellectuals as an artificial concept. It was believed that Turk- 


! Hugh Poulton, 74e Top Hat, the Grey Wolf and the Crescent: Turkish Nationalism and 
the Turkish Republic (London, 1997), 322. 

2 See, for example, S. Bozdogn and R. Kasaba, eds., Rethinking Modernity and National 
ldentity in Turkey Seattle, 1997); M. Hakan Yavuz, “Turkish Identity and Foreign Policy in 
flux: The rise of Neo-Ottomanism,” Critique, 12 (Spring 1998), 19-41; Umit Cizre Sakallioglu, 
“Rethinking the connections between Turkey’s ‘Western’ Identity versus Islam,” 4a, 3-18. 
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ish nationalism and Islam are inherently in opposition.’ It was also seen 
as a guise for Islamic fundamentalism. Adversaries of this concept found 
the subjects of nationalism and religion to be mutually antithetical and 
would have presumed it fatuous to even try to relate them. 

This issue is not peculiar to Turkish academic circles. Revisionist stud- 
ies in the West challenge current ‘modernist’ orthodoxies, which neglect 
dimensions of religion in the study of nationalism.* A number of recent 
studies show that nationalism and religion are inextricably linked in many 
parts of the world, but that their relationship is complex and manifested 
in a great variety of ways. ° 

My purpose in this article is to demonstrate that, from an historical 
point of view, there has been no essential contradiction between religion 
(Islam) and nationalism (Turkism) in Turkish political thought in general. 
My argument is threefold: a) Turkishness and Islam have been closely 
linked from the very beginning throughout the evolution of Turkish na- 
tionalism and modernist Islam; b) those who rejected Islam among the 
Turkists and those who rejected nationalism among the Islamists were the 
exceptions and did not represent the majority; and c) those who adopt a 
Turkish-Islamic synthesis among the Islamists and Turkists in present-day 
Turkey are influenced by the same sources, i.e. the same thinkers and 
books from the 1950s to the 1970s. Thus, the accommodation of Islam and 
nationalism in present Turkey really comes as no surprise. The following 
is a preliminary review of the evolution of the Turkish-Islamic synthesis. 


The Beginning 


The beginning of the idea of a Turkish-Islamic synthesis can be traced 
back to the late 1860s and early 1870s. These were chaotic years in the 
history of the empire: a group of Ottoman intellectuals, having had sec- 
ond thoughts about the merits and failures of the Tanzimat policies, began 
to question its fundamentals. The State elites, advocates of the Tanzimat, 
were against any discussion of Islam and Turkish or other Muslim nation- 
alisms as an alternative to the policy of Ottomanism—the very basis of the 
Tanzimat. The government had faced a “national question” as non-Mus- 


3 See several examples in 7i/rA-4/am Sentezi, eds. Bozkurt Guvens, et al. (Istanbul, 1991). 
See also Gencay Şaylan, 7i/rAive’ de &/amc/ Siyaset (Ankara, 1992), 207-19. 

4 For an example of ‘modernist’ literature, see John Breuilly, Nationalism and the State 
(Manchester, 1985). 

5 See Adrian Hastings, 74e Construction of Netionhood Sthnicity, Religion and Nationalism 
(Cambridge, 1997); Mark Juergensmeyer, 74e New Cold War? Religious Nationalism Confronts 
the Secular State (Berkeley, 1993); Dennis J. Dunn, ed., Ae/gvon and Nationalism in Bastern 
urope and the Soviet Union (Boulder, 1985); Pedro Ramet, ed., Religion and Nationalism in 
Soviet and Bast Suropean Politics (Durham, 1989). 

6 See Serif Mardin, 74e Genesis of Young Ottoman Thought (Princeton, 1962). 
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lims constituted about 40% of the total population. All the resources of 
the State had been spent to forestall growing non-Muslim nationalism in 
the Balkans in the belief that a retreat from Ottomanism would bring about 
the collapse of the empire.’ It was, in a way, a paradox: in order to save 
the “last Muslim state” of the time, the Muslims had to keep quiet and 
back the policy of Ottomanism, in spite of its apparent failure. 

The young Ottomans were extremely critical of this frame of mind 
and tried to establish a new axis/identity for the State and society. They 
argued that Muslims were neglected for the sake of non-Muslims, and that 
an inequality had been created at the expense of Turkish and other Mus- 
lim components of the empire. They were, in fact, pioneers of Islamic 
modernism. They attempted to synthesize modernization with Islam and 
re-emphasized Islam as an essential basis of Ottoman state and society. 
For the first time in Turkish intellectual life, they began to discuss Islam 
and nationalism as an ideology/identity, in the context of Turkish and other 
Muslim elements of the empire, though in a limited way.® As Türköne 
shows, the idea of /44ad-/ {slam (Pan-Islamism/Islamism), for the young 
Ottomans, was equivalent to “Islamic nationalism.” Islam, or the Islamic 
community, was seen as a ‘modern nation.’? One can see the hallmarks of 
20th century Turkish nationalism in the writings of Namik Kemal and Ali 
Suavi. Suavi was also a pioneer of Turkish cultural nationalism. 1° 

From 1875 onward, the Tanzimat regime entered a period of profound 
crisis, and, by the middle of 1878, the regime had collapsed in every as- 
pect. The structure of the population changed radically. Muslims became 
the great majority, but only after disastrous wars and uprisings and fol- 
lowing migrations and losses in the Balkans and the Caucasus. Abdülhamid 
II (1876-1909) and his statesmen began to feel that a certain shift in inter- 
nal policy was necessary, that is, a shift from one of the main pillars of 
Tanzimat, namely “Ottomanism,” to “Islamism” as a common reference 
point in State-subjects relations. Islam was regarded as a social cement, a 
source of solidarity or national unity, and an element of common citizen- 
ship.!! In the Abdülhamid period, Islamism was accepted as a form of 


7 See Engin D. Akarli, Fegelerle 7anzimat (Istanbul, 1978). 

8 See Mimtaz’er Türköne, Syasi ďdeoloji Olarak Islamciligin Doğusu (Istanbul, 1991). 

9 Türköne, 245ff.; Mustafa Nihat Özön, Namik Kemal ve /hret Gazetesi (Istanbul, 1938). 

10 See Hüseyin Çelik, A/ Suavi (Ankara, 1993); Ismail Doin, Zžnzíimatín [ki Ucu: Münif 
Zasa ve Alf Suavi (Istanbul, 1991); Mardin, 360-84. 

u For Abdülhamid II Period, see Selim Deringil, 74e Wel/-FProtected Domains: ldeology and 
the Legitimation af Power in the Ottoman Empire, 1876-1909 (London, 1998). To be sure, 
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proto-nationalism, a process from Islamic political consciousness to ethno- 
nationalism. Islam played an important role in the territorialization of the 
national consciousness. This provided the groundwork for the growth of 
political nationalism in the guise of Islamism/Pan-Islamism.’? Although 
Abdülhamid himself was against any expression of nationalist political 
aspirations,’* a certain level of cultural Turkish nationalism gained ex- 
pression during his reign through literary movements and newspapers. 
These writers were concerned with establishing Turkish as an indepen- 
dent language and with discovering pure Turkish culture. In studying 
Turkish history, language and culture, they were motivated by their con- 
cern for the Turkish nation in a cultural sense. Their understanding of 
nationalism was imbued with a religious dimension. 14 

There were opponents of this movement. The objections were moti- 
vated largely by a concern with the empire’s future, not by Islamic theol- 
ogy. In a debate on the position of Arabic in the empire, one of the 
opponents of cultural Turkism, Haci Ibrahim Efendi, accused “those who 
were interested in breaking the position of Arabic in the state” as “foreign- 
ers who did not wish the Ottoman empire well and were prone to destroy 
it by weakening its religious foundations.” There was an acute danger in 
the ideals put forward by the Turkists: “He who does not recognize the 
necessity and importance of Arabic to us, from the religious and political 
points of view, is more than ignorant. To know, and to hope for the elimi- 
nation of Arabic from us, amounts to wishing for the disintegration of our 
social order.”!® 


The Rise 


After the Young Turk Revolution of 1908, many political, social, and 
cultural currents appeared on the scene and different ideas began to circu- 
late. Turkists and Islamists, for the first time, appeared as separate politi- 
cal/intellectual groups in the second constitutional period (1908-1918). 
Contrary to common assumptions, the two groups of intellectuals had 
shared similar viewpoints up to 1912/13. Afterwards, this state of har- 
mony was replaced by a climate of differentiation and discussion. This 
division was due to different perceptions of the political conditions of the 
empire, and never turned out to be enmity or a total rejection of the other. 


l2 Hakan Yavuz, “The Patterns of Political Islamic Identity: dynamics of national and 
transnational loyalties and identites,” Centra/ Asian Survey, 14/3 (1995), 341-72. 

13 See Sultan IL Abdülhamid, Dever ve Memleket Gdrtisserim, ed. A. Cetin and R. Yildiz 
(Istanbul, 1976). 
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These were the years in which political problems began with the non- 
Turkish Muslims of the empire. Between 1908 and 1911-12, major figures 
of Turkism carefully refrained from emphasizing a contradiction between 
religion and nationalism. They easily accepted a ‘synthesis’. The differ- 
ence between the two was a matter of priorities. That is, for the Turkists, 
Turkishness took precedence over Islam and for the Islamists, Islam occu- 
pied first place. Their main area of consensus was that the Islam in their 
formula, whether it came first or second, must be “modernist” Islam. 16 
Two recent studies by Yavuz and Davison question the interpretations 
of Akçura and Gökalp, the two main ideologues of Turkish nationalism, in 
current literature.'” Both studies criticize the modernization theory that 
dominated the study of politics in Turkey during the 20" century. Both 
reach the conclusion that, contrary to the current view, Turkish national- 
ism in its formative period was a synthesis of Islam and nationalism. In 
his work, 7urkish Nationalism in the Young Turk &ra, Arai also con- 
cludes that nationalism was not antithetical to Islam: “Contrary to the re- 
ceived wisdom, Turkish Nationalists did not necessarily pursue 
secularization or westernization; they were rather in favor of Islamization 
and modernization. They searched for a means of regaining the original 
truth of Islam, and a way of modernization other than westernization.”!® 
For Ziya Gökalp (1876-1924), modern Islam can easily be combined 
with Turkish nationalism and national culture. He saw religion as a pri- 
mary part of Turkish national culture and a key element of national iden- 
tity. But his “Islam” is “modernist” and separate from politics. According 
to Gékalp, a nation is a society consisting of people who speak the same 
language, have had the same education, and are united in their religious, 
moral and aesthetic ideals—in short, those who have a common culture 
and religion. 1? He accepts the social function of religion in a modern soci- 
ety. He seeks to use religious ties to strengthen the Turkish nation. At the 
same time, he rejects the opinion of Muslim orthodoxy that Islam and 
nationalism are fundamentally contradictory. He concludes that Islam 
advocates modern nationalism. As a ‘last fortress of Islam’, a national re- 
naissance of the Turks would bring Muslim religious revival as well. 


16 For modernist Islam in general, see Fazlur Rahman, “Islamic Modernism: its Scope, Method 
and Alternatives,” Jaternational Journal of Middle astern Studies, 1 (1970), 317-33. For 
Turkish Islamic modernists, see Ismail Kara, /s/emci/arin Siyasi Goris/er7 (Istanbul, 1994). 

17 M. Hakan Yavuz, “Nationalism and Islam: Yusuf Akçura and Uc Tarz-i Siyaset,” Journal 
of Islamic Studies, 42, (1993), 175-207; Andrew Davison, “Secularization and Modernization in 
Turkey: the ideas of Ziya Gökalp,” 4conomy and Society, 242 (1996), 189-224. 

18 Masami Arai, 7urhish Nationalism in the Young Turk Zra (Leiden, 1992), 97. 
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It is often assumed that after the war of independence, Gökalp aban- 
doned his earlier ideas on Islam and Turkish nationalism.” But a re- 
reading of his writings reveals that even in his later Azzciples of Turkism 
(1923) period, Islam remained central within national culture, and therein 
within the personal, social and spiritual needs of human beings. Gökalp 
still saw Islam as a main element in nationalism. He was unreservedly in 
favor of a complete and total modernization, but as Turks and Muslims. In 
this regard, he gave the example of Japanese modernization. The Japa- 
nese, he maintained, were able to westernize without abandoning their 
religion and nationality. Therefore, they were able to catch up with the 
Europeans in every way. Why then, he asked, should Turkey not be able 
to do the same?”! In his second period, he also stuck to his earlier formula 
of Turkish nationalism: “I am a member of the Turkish nation, the Islamic 
community and western civilization.” 22 

Another controversial figure of Turkish nationalism is Yusuf Akcura 
(1876-1935). He is regarded in today’s Turkey as a secular nationalist, and, 
like Gökalp, another forefather of Kemalist nationalism. But as Yavuz shows 
in a recent study, Ak¢ura’s notion of nationalism distinguished itself through 
his elaboration of the interaction between Islam and nationalism. He fa- 
vored an “ethno-religious nationalism.”*? This was not surprising since 
he, as with many others in this period, had been directly influenced by 
Turk-Tatar modernism (Jadidism). The Tatar modernism was a combina- 
tion of Turkish nationalism and Islamic modernism. By its very nature, 
due to historical, cultural and political conditions of Russian Turks/Mus- 
lims, religion and nationalism had intertwined. There was no conflict be- 
tween Turkism and Islamism. These were complementary; Islam was the 
unique basis of unity. In Benningsen’s words, “Islam served as cement, 
Turkism provided the practical framework.”24 


2 See for example Regad Kaynar, “Ziya Gökalp ve Turk-Islam Sentezi,” Cumhuriyet. 2 
Şubat 1988, in Güvenç, 210-13. He states: “Gökalp realized the dangers posed by his thoughts 
on creating ‘a modern Turkish Islam’ and ‘Turkish-Islamic culture’, and he did not give any 
place to Turkish-Islamic coalescence in his book, ‘Principles of Turkiam,’ published a year 
before his death.” 
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originality and personality which befit Turkish culture, taste and consciousness. Once we say 
that ‘we belong to the Islamic community’, the Holy Qur'an will become, for us, the most sacred 
book, the prophet Muhammed the most sacred person, the Ka'ba the most sacred shrine, and 
Islam the most sacred religion. And once we say that ‘we belong to western civilization,’ we 
will behave as real Europeans in science, philosophy, technology and other civilizing fields.” 

3 Yavuz, “Nationalism and Islam,” 202 and 206. 
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In his major political treatise, Ue Tarzi Siyaset originally published 
in 1904 but which gained influence after 1911, Akcura discussed the rela- 
tionship between Islam and Turkish nationalism. For Akçura, religion and 
nationalism can enhance one another. Religion is not always replaced by 
nationalism. On the contrary, Islam could be an important factor in the 
construction of Turkish nationality (7iiré wiliivetinin tesekkii/i). He put 
forward three main arguments. First, Islam should accept the existence of 
nationalism in the modern world. Second, Turkish nationalism should use 
Islam’s power, which emanates from its unity and solidarity. Third, Islam 
should serve Turkish nationalism: “We must remember, however, that a 
great majority of the present-day Turks who seem to be amenable to unifi- 
cation, are of Muslim religion. For that reason, Islam may i - an important 
factor in the realization of a Turkish nationality. Religion is admitted as 
an important element in various definitions of nationality. Islam, how- 
ever, to play such a role in the realization of Turkish nationality, has to 
face a change so that it can admit the existence of the nationalities within, 
itself—a recognition achieved recently in Christianity. Such a transforma- 
tion is almost inevitable. The dominant current in our contemporary his- 
tory is that of the nations. Religions as such are increasingly losing their 
political importance and force. Religion is increasingly becoming less and 
less social and more and more personal. Freedom of conscience is replac- 
ing unity of faith. Religions are renouncing their claims to being the sole 
director of the affairs of the communities and they are becoming spiritual 
forces leading hearts towards salvation. Religion is nothing more than a 
moral bond between the creator and created. Religions, therefore, if they 
are to maintain any of their social and political importance, can do so by 
becoming a helper and even a hand-maiden to the national unities.”2° 

It appears that for Akcura, even in his later period under the Repub- 
lic, a (modern) religion was important and essential. He seems to have 
been uncomfortable with all Kemalist secularism which was clearly dit- 
ferent from the Jadidi model.° 

Beside the fact that Turkists gave a special place to Islam in Turkish 
nationalism, a de facto ‘alliance’ was also achieved between modernist 
Islamists and Turkish nationalists between 1908 and 1911-12. Not surpris- 
ingly, Akcura, Ahmet Aiaoilu and other Turkists frequently contributed 
to the Islamist journal Sirat Mustakim/Sebiirresad. It is also interesting 
to note that Mehmet Emin [Yurdakul], an ardent Turkist, and Mehmet 
Akif [Ersoy], an ardent Islamist, both claimed on several occasions that 


35 Yusuf Akçura, Up Tarz-í Siyaset, ed. Enver Ziya Karal (Ankara, 1976), 34-35. He gives the 
examples of the Orthodox church in Russia, Protestantism in Germany, Anglicanism in England 
and Catholicism in various countries. 
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their mentor was the same person: Jamaladdin al-Afghani—a pan-Islamist/ 
proto-nationalist figure of the 19° century Islamic worid.?” With changing 
political conditions in the empire, especially after three political catastro- 
phes (the Tripoli war, the Balkan wars, and the Albanian revolt/indepen- 
dence), they were split up. But even in this second period between 1912/ 
13-1918, these men never saw each other as being in the “enemy’s camp,” 
as was the case with radical Westernists. 

In this respect, the attitudes of Islamists towards nationalism are illu- 
minating. The work of Islamists in this period can be seen in three stages: 
1908-1911/12, 1912/13-1918, 1918 and after.2® Until 1912/13, the Islamists 
never challenged the Turkists. Instead, they collaborated and contributed 
to Turkist journals. Even after 1912/13, some figures like M. Semseddin 
[Günaltay], Musa Kazim and Halim Sabit frequently contributed both to 
Tärk Furduand StratiniistakinySsebiiiresad, just as Akçura and Ağaoğlu 
continued to contribute to Islamist journals. Tatar modernism and the prob- 
lems of Turks in Russia continued to be a focus of interest for the Islamist 
journals. In Akif’s Se/242¢ for example, there is no open criticism of na- 
tionalism or Turkism until 1912. But afterwards, he openly attacked the 
Turkists. It comes as no surprise that he wrote all his poems and articles, 
which are often cited as examples of the essential contradiction between 
Islamists and Turkists or of Islamists’ rejection of nationalism, during and 
after the Albanian revolt/independence.? For example, in an article dated 
February 1913, he uses the term “discord” /fe/r7ka/ and “nationalism” (4477 
kavimiyyed) synonymously, and he refers to nationalism as the principal 
factor of discord in bringing the latest “disasters” to the empire. He did 
not criticize Turkish nationalism as an idea contrary to Islam, but as a 
prelude to separatism, as against the State. His fear was the dismember- 
ment of ‘the last fortress of Islam’. He accused the Turkists of paving the 
way for the disintegration of the empire. *° 

In present literature, much also has been said about the so-called “harsh 
polemic” between Babanzade Ahmed Naim, a leading Islamist, and Ahmet 
Agaoglu, a leading Turkist, in order to prove the essential contradiction 
between the two currents.*! A reassessment of this debate interestingly 


27 See Mehmet Akif, “Cemaleddin Efgani,” Sraumëstakım, 90 (17 Cemaziyelevvel 1328 
[1910]), 207-208, and “Hasbihal,” Siretvimustakim, 91 (24 Cemaziyelevvel 1328 [1910]), 222-23, 
in Mehmet Akif Ersoy’ un Atakalefers, eds. A. and N. Abdulkadiroilu (Ankara, 1987), 32-39. 
Fahir Iz, “Mehmed Emin,” 47/2), VI, 986-89. Cf. Nikkie Keddie, “Pan-Islam as Proto- 
Nationalism,” Journal of Afodern History, 41 (March 1969), 17-28. 

78 See Ismail Kara, 7urdzye'de /slamcittk Disuncest,1 (Istanbul, 1986), XV-LXVIL 

29 For examples, see Mehmet Akif Ersoy, %¢/#/4a/ ed. M.E. Dizdai (Istanbul, 1991). Cf. Kara 
I, L-LI, 315-362. 

3 Mehmed Akif, “Hutbe ve mevaiz: Bayezid kürsüsünden vaaz,” Sedv/drresed! 230 (29 Safer 
1331 (1913]), in Kara I, 376-82. 

3! See, for example, ,%y/97, 214-15. Cf. Tarik Zafer Tunaya, /s/zacr/if Advmy/ (Istanbul, 
1991), 82-89. 
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reveals a discussion of Islam and nationalism not on ideological grounds, 
but rather regarding the internal and external political conditions of the 
empire, as the last fortress of Islam. In an article dated April 1914, 
Babanzade’s main argument in his objection to Turkism was the delicate 
political situation of the day with regard to non-Muslims and non-Turkish 
Muslims of the empire. He argued that the existing political conjecture, 
pursuant to a Turkish ethno-nationalism, was highly dangerous, whether 
combined with Islam or not. According to Babanzade, after the Balkan 
wars and Albanian independence, evidence of separatism could be seen 
in every Islamic community in every part of the empire, especially among 
the Arabs who constituted an important portion of the total population. In 
a political climate in which the idea of turning the Ottoman empire into a 
“Turkish-Arab confederation/empire” such as the one in Austria-Hungary 
was discussed, to pursue Turkish nationalism, for Babanzade, meant to 
demolish the “last Islamic state.” In short, the objection was not on theo- 
logical but entirely on political grounds. 

Babanzade distinguished two types of Turkism: pure /4a/s/ Turkists 
and Turkist-Islamists. While rejecting the former as preachers of atheism, 
he criticized the latter as makers of Ottoman disintegration. After tracing 
the evolution of nationalism and racism in the empire after 1908, he re- 
lated recent events in Albania and predicted that “if we go along this way, 
God forbid, this country, the last fortress of Islam, would turn into a do- 
main of Küfür, just as in Albania.”** His fear of separatism is evident 
throughout his writings. He said, “While almost all Islamic lands had be- 
come domain of Kiiftir, it is madness on the part of a handful of Muslims 
in the empire to loosen the ties of brotherhood and affection by claiming 
themselves as Turk, Arab, Kurd, Laz or Circassian.”** In order to show 
the harmfulness of nationalism, he gave examples and offered quotations 
from the Qur’an and hadith. He claimed that the assertion of nationalism 
was rejected by the Holy Law as an assertion of pre-Islamic paganism 
[Cahiliye). 

In his answer, Ahmet Ağaoğlu tried to demonstrate that Turkism was 
not contrary to Islam and never meant atheism. He focused his counter- 
argument on the grounds set forth by Babanzade: first he argued that the 
object of the Prophet’s hadith criticism was not nationalism /Aavaziyed) 
but tribalism /asehsye/). In the hadith, the term @se4/yer’ rather than 

Žavmiyeť was used. Islam rejects tribalism but not nationalism. Origi- 
nally, the purpose of Islam was, according to him, to establish the unity of 


32 Babanzade Ahmed Naim, “Islamda dava-yi kavmiyet,” Sed//drresad, 293 (10 Nisan 1330 
[1914]) in Zirdive’de Islam ve Irkcilik Afeselesi ed. M.E. Diizdai (Istanbul, 1983), 33-117. Cf. 
Kara I, 283-93. 
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the Arab nation excluding tribalism; that is, Islam built on the basis of 
nation /azi/iyet). * Second, he defined nation as “a body of peoples shar- 
ing a common feeling.” “The birth, dissemination and circulation of com- 
mon feeling is the result of two factors: language and religion. These two 
are followed by race, history, tradition, custom, literature, etc. But all 
these are also the product of language and religion.”*5 Third, with examples 
from Islamic history, he endeavoured to prove that whenever “national 
unity” /vahdet milliye) was realized, Islam progressed: “It is not true to 
say that the nationalist currents violate Islamic brotherhood. On the con- 
trary, we certainly believe that real nationalist currents are the most im- 
portant factor in reinforcement of Islamic brotherhood and its realization 
in practice ... The nationalist current is the most important factor in the 
real establishment of Islamic brotherhood since it proceeds on the same 
religion to which all Islamic nations belonged.” Fourth, after accepting 
that “the religion is the most important essence and principle of national- 
ism,” he stressed the indispensable importance of religion for a national- 
ist: “Turkists accepts Islam as a national religion.” Ağaoğlu consequently 
reached the following conclusions: serving each nation meant serving Is- 
lam, and brotherly feeling would be created through each nation’s striving 
for Islam in each manner. He also touched upon the major role that Turks 
had played in the history of Islam. Islam became an indispensable reli- 
gion for Turks; Turkish nationalism was hence inseparable from Islam. 

In the light of these discussions, a group called Turkist-Islamists 
emerged among the ranks of Sedv/iirresad/and Tiirk Yurduand advocated 
a third way, a consensus between the two currents. In 1914, they began to 
publish their own journal, /s/2a7 Mecmuas/ (Islamic Review). Its watch- 
word was : “life with religion, religion with life.” On the one hand, they 
sought to synthesize Islam and Turkish nationalism, and, on the other, 
aimed at a revitalization of Islam as an essential condition of salvation and 
the awakening of Muslims. Several articles by Gökalp and his disciples 
(Aka Gündüz, Bursali Tahir, Fuat Köprülü, Kazim Nami), as well as by 
some modernist Islamists, such as Musa Kazim, Şerafettin [Yaltkayal], M. 
Şemseddin [Günaltay], appeared in the Review. Ağaoğlu, Akçura and Halim 
Sabit, among others from the ‘emigré’ group, also contributed. Tatar mod- 
ernism was given prominence in the journal. 38 

The disastrous events of the First World War and their consequences 
for the empire deeply disappointed both Islamists and Turkists. While 


% Ahmed Agayef [Ağaoğlu], “Islamda Dava-yi Milliyet,” 74 Yurdu, NI/10, 2320-2329, and, 
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Arab nationalism and the Arab Revolt ruined the last hopes of the former, 
the sudden rise (following the Bolshevic Revolution) and collapse (after 
the Armistice) of Pan-Turanism/Pan-Turkism ended the dreams of the lat- 
ter. Under the new political circumstances of Turkey during the Armi- 
stice period (1918-1922), reservations between the two groups eased. There 
appeared an intellectual convergence between them. Their political vi- 
sions overlapped. In this third stage (1918-1922), there was no more objec- 
tion in theory or practice to the idea of nationalism in the writings of the 
Islamists. They were aware of the fact that in the age of Western imperial- 
ism, religion and nationalism could and even should strengthen each other. 
They again distinguished two types of Turkism: negative (pure Turkists) 
and positive (moderate Turkists), but this time wholeheartedly supported 
the “positive Turkists.” In the words of an Islamist, Mehmet Ali Ayni, 
“[After the Arab Revolt] Everybody realized that there was no way of sal- 
vation for the Turk other than relying on his own nationality and only his 
Turkishness. Even the convictions of those who insist on Ottomanism and 
Islamism up to then were totally shaken. ”37 

Sait Halim Paga, for example, clearly recognized the place of national- 
ism in the Islamic community in his writings, which were published just 
after the Armistice of Mudros.*® While on the one hand, he severely criti- 
cized racism and saw it as the major factor in starting the disastrous World 
War, on the other, he accepted the fact that the principle of nationalism 
was indispensable. Nationalism was suitable to Islam in the modern world: 
“The most excellent organization of Islamic communities in the world is 
the form which divided into nations. It is also the most convenient form 
for the emergence and realization of Islamic truths in the best way.” Na- 
tional solidarity and solidarity among Muslims complement each other:*? 
“In short, nation is a society consisting of people who have created a moral 
and spiritual culture which separates them from other human communi- 
ties. So it is impossible to claim that Islamic principles reject or weaken 
nationality. Islam only attacks today’s racism and its lunacism, supersti- 
tions, fanaticism and egoism. One day, humanity will understand the most 
true and beneficial nationalism owing to the principles of Islam. It is a 
great mistake to see Islam as contrary to nationalism.” 

Bediüzzaman Said Nursi’s views on nationalism reveal a similar out- 
look. Said Nursi, who was of Kurdish descent, accepted the fact that, 


37 Mehmet Ali Ayni, V/uspu/uk-Mi/iiyetci/k (Istanbul, 1997 [1943]), 10-11. For him, see 
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“the idea of nationalism in this age so progressed that one cannot say ‘aban- 
don the idea of nationalism’ to those who were interested in social life.”™ 
He too made a distinction between negative /menf) and positive /mdésbet) 
nationalism. While criticizing negative nationalism as the equivalent of 
“the asabiyya in pre-Islamic times,” and as playing into the hands of West- 
erners who want to partition the empire, he justified positive nationalism: 
“The positive nationality emerges from the needs of social life; it is the 
means of solidarity and mutual assistance; it provides a useful strength; it 
becomes a vehicle to sustain Islamic brotherhood. The positive national- 
ism should be servant, fortress and armour of Islam, but not substitute for 
it.” After pointing out the political dangers of negative nationalism, he 
warned the Turkists: “O Turkish brother! Especially you be careful! Your 
nationality blended with Islam and is inseparable from it. If you separate 
it you are ruined. Al! your glory has been written in the book of Islam.”™ 

Thus, after the end of the First World War, the idea of Islamism or 
“nation of Islam,” completely lost ground. It turned to an idea of “nation- 
alism strengthened with Islam” (Js/em/2 tatvive edilmis bir milliyeteilik). 
It is not surprising therefore to see that in spite of all the counter-propa- 
ganda by the Caliph and the government of Istanbul during the war of 
independence, Islamists wholeheartedly supported and even served the 
Ankaran government. It is interesting to note that while the Islamists came 
closer to the Turkists, the latter began to give a special importance to reli- 
gion and strongly emphasized elements of “Islamic nationalism” in their 
writings. * In short, the discourses of Islamists and Turkists overlapped in 
the political and cultural climate of the independence struggle. Nothing 
illustrates this transformation better than /s4A/2/ Marsi, written in 1921. 
Mehmet Akif [Ersoy], this time a deputy at the Grand National Assembly 
in Ankara, used the term ‘my nation’ /z///e¢im/ four times, ‘my country’ 
/vurdum) three times, ‘my motherland’ /va/zaiz/ three times, ‘my race’ 
/irkim) two times.“ In a session of the GNA, when Hamdullah Suphi 
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[Tanriéver] mentioned Mehmet Akif’s poems against nationalism in the 
1910s, he objected: “I am a man against Aavayyerbut not wilivet”® 

The rapprochement of the two groups following this common disap- 
pointment was established long before the Kemalist version of Turkish 
nationalism dominated Turkish political life (1925-1945). In other words, 
long before Kemalist nationalism was constructed, the Turkish-Islamic 
synthesis in Turkish political thought had emerged. Therefore, the Ke- 
malist version of Turkish nationalism stands as an exception in the history 
and tradition of Turkish nationalism. 


The Interval 


This last point brings us to the Kemalist understanding of religion 
and nationalism. These werehighly controversial issues as there are sev- 
eral formulations of “Kemalism.”*° Kemalist nationalism displays strong 
elements of Smith’s ‘ethnic’ and ‘territorial’ models as well as much of 
Gellner’s state-building/high culture-forming paradigm.*’ The situation 
during the war of independence was different: Islam was exploited as a 
rallying cry and as a source of legitimization and was used to define who 
were to be the new Turks. But as soon as the independence struggle was 
won, the role of Islam as a crucial component of Turkish nationalism was 
down-played. 

If Islam was not a crucial component of being a Turk in Kemalist ideol- 
ogy, what was? Language and history were given great prominence along 
with the territorial unit. In place of Islam, language and history were 
stressed as the elements which both defined and cemented the fledgling 
Turkish nation. To counteract the long and strong influence of Islam as one 
of the main factors of national identity in Ottoman times, the pre-Islamic 
history of the Turks was given great emphasis, as was the purification of 
the language to make it more ‘Turkish’. The interpretation of history has 
been a crucial tool for nationalists in propagating their ideologies. 

As a summary of what makes the Turkish nation, Atatürk argued that 
“the historical and natural facts regarding the basis of the Turkish nation 
were: a) political unity, b) linguistic unity, c) territorial unity, d) unity of 
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lineage and roots, e) shared history, f) shared morality.”**° The 1931 pro- 
gram of the CHP (Republican People’s Party) also stated: “The nation is a 
political and social body composed of citizens who are bound together by 
unity of language, culture and ideal.” 

Could not religion be included in “unity of culture” in the latter defini- 
tion? We have enough evidence to demonstrate that the Kemalist elite 
regarded Islam and nationalism as entirely incompatible. Kemalism cer- 
tainly rejected Islam as an element of nationalism. Mustafa Kemal, in his 
own handwriting, declared in 1929/30 that:*! 


Some say that ‘unity of religion’ is effective in the formation of a 
nation. But we see the opposite when we look at the Turkish nation. 
The Turks had been a great nation before they accepted the religion 
of the Arabs. ... The Arab’s religion had no impact on the construc- 
tion of a Turkish nation. On the contrary, it loosened the national 
ties of Turkish nation; it dulled the national feelings and emotions. 


He also added that the “Turkish nation enjoys thinking national feel- 
ing together with human feeling instead of religious feeling.” Some ex- 
amples from the leading Kemalists besides Ataturk are also illuminating. 
For example, in 1929, Sadri Ertem, in an article titled “Secular National- 
ism,” argued that those who say “I am a Turk, my faith and my race are 
mighty” want to return to history. But “those who searching for a nation- 
alism in historical meaning are eventually fettered by traditions, and hinder 
the progress of society. They prevent the development of true national- 
ism.” After criticizing Ziya Gökalp, he declared “Today’s Turk can say ‘I 
am a Turk and a European.’ There is no more use of following Ziya Gokalp’s 
formula. The Turks who have just entered the era of secular nationalism 
are obliged to make a new and secular definition of nationalism. While 
the time has come to give youth secular education, we should know whom 
we call nationalist.” 

The statement below by Falih Rifki Atay, a spokesman of Kemalism 
who was the chief columnist of (//zs, the organ of the CHP, can be seen as 
the manifesto of Kemalist nationalism:°° 
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For years, we preferred the term ‘Kemalist’ to the term ‘nationalist.’ 
There is a reason for this: Kemalist means Westernist, secular and 
republican nationalist. Mere nationalist means conservative and tra- 
ditionalist, and it could be used as a mask in the defense of the most 
backward fanaticisms. Kemalism frees Turkish nationalism from the 
material and moral institutions, customs and traditions which are 
contrary to Westernism, secularism and republicanism. 


Şükrü Kaya, minister of the interior and a prominent figure in Atattirks’ 
entourage, once told the GNA that “Religions have fulfilled their purpose 
and their functions are exhausted; they are institutions which can no longer 
renew their organisms or revitalize themselves.” 

In place of religion, nationalism itself as a secular value system was 
envisaged as a substitute. But the success of Kemalism in this endeavour is 
highly questionable. Since Kemalist secularism and nationalism could not 
penetrate the rural areas (which constituted nearly 80% of the population), 
the rural population continued their traditional life style and preserved their 
understanding of Islam and nationalism until the late 1940s and ‘50s, when 
social change and economic modernization in Turkey began. 5” This allowed 
large portions of the population to continue identifying nationalism with 
religion. Traditional modes of thought continued. Much of the countryside 
continued to live according to folk-Islamic values, especially in the absence 
of any line of official Islam. This duality, i.e. popular and intellectual inter- 
pretations of nationalism, clashed when political liberalization began and 
public opinion gained importance after 1945. 

What was the position of Islamist and Turkist intelligentsia in the Ke- 
malist era? For the Islamists, the defeat was absolute. They did not even 
try to challenge the Kemalist regime, unlike some conservative ‘ulama 
and /2r7ga@-based Islamic groups for a short while. They were ready to 
accept an “Islam combined with nationalism” formula under the lead of 
Turkists. But the Kemalist regime changed the discourse of Turkish na- 
tionalism. Some of the Islamists went to Egypt, some stayed home for 
twenty-five years and some accepted positions under the new regime, 
hoping that they could do some “good” for the Muslims, as far as circum- 
stances allowed. There appeared only a secret Qur’an-teaching movement 
by conservative ‘ulama, centered largely in remote areas of the Black Sea 
and Eastern Anatolia. 

The Turkists, contrary to assumptions, did not play a major role in the 
Kemalist regime either, though they were ready. The Kemalist elite had 
some reservations about the Turkists. These appear to be both political 
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and intellectual in nature. Political because some of the Turkists had closely 
collaborated with the Committee of Union and Progress in the past; intel- 
lectual because the majority of them did not easily accept the Kemalist 
project of radical/secularist modernization, with regard to either religion 
or culture. Because of this, some Turkist circles never regarded Kemalism 
as a brand of Turkish nationalism, but only a movement of Revolutionism 
(Inkilapgilik). 58 

Generally speaking, during the 1910s there emerged two different lines 
in Turkish nationalism: Azado/ucu/uk (Anatolianism) and 7uraacilik 
(Turanism). During his lifetime, Gökalp ably reconciled the two approaches 
in his political and intellectual identity. But after his death in 1924, they 
turned into two different and often opposite factions in Turkism. Both 
groups had supported and played major roles during the war of indepen- 
dence and the period of Armistice. But their relationship became prob- 
lematic after the radical modernization project began and the Kemalist 
regime turned its back on the heritage of Turkish nationalism. The Racist- 
Turanist group, under the leadership of first Riza Nur and after his death 
by Nihal Atsiz, turned out to be opponents of the new regime for different 
reasons.°? The Anadolucus, however, kept quiet and stayed in the CHP. 
Although occupying secondary positions in the Atatürk and Inönü peri- 
ods, they played important roles after 1945 during the transition to a multi- 
party system. 

Understandably, but contrary to the established view, Ziya Gékalp’s 
importance in the Republic was consequently minimized and he was men- 
tioned less often from 1925 until 1940-45.°! Kemalists saw Gökalp as an 
exponent of religious conservatism and could not tolerate the realistic 
weight he tried to assign to tradition in his tripartite synthesis of Turkism- 
Islamism-Modernism, even in his later period.™ As for other leading fig- 
ures of Turkish nationalism, the emigrés tolerated the Kemalist radical 
modernist project to some extent. They approved of reforms like the abo- 
lition of the caliphate and the closure of ¢4z77gats. Some of them were 
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used in the service of the new regime but were not allowed to play major 
administrative or political roles. Their only contribution was in the fields 
of language and history. In fact, the Kemalist elite did not want them 
involved in politics. Yusuf Akçura, for example, stood aside from politics, 
and was only interested in matters of Turkish history and culture. He was 
honored as the director of the Turkish Historical Society, a position he 
held until his death in 1935. Ahmet Ağaoğlu, on the other hand, was in- 
volved in politics during the Republican Free Party initiative (1930) and 
was forced to resign from public life afterward. Others who participated 
in the political activities of the Russian opposition at diaspora, like Mehmet 
Emin Resulzade, or those who objected even to the official line of “cul- 
tural Turkism,” e.g. “Turkish Historical Thesis” or “Sun-Language Theory,” 
like Zeki Velidi Togan, were forced to leave Turkey.™ While Halide Edip 
preferred to live abroad, others from the Anadolucu group, such as Fuad 
Köprülü and Yahya Kemal Beyatli, chose to keep silent. The regime did 
not even tolerate the 7tiré Ocak/ar’ (Turkish Hearths), which, under the 
leadership of Hamdullah Suphi [Tanridver], even for a time turned its back 
on its tradition and adopted the line of Kemalism regarding Islam. But it 
was Closed down in 1931 when the CHP wanted to monopolize all political 
activity. In short, the Turkists, too, could not wholly integrate into the 
new system. 

There also emerged a “traditionalist-conservative” /gelenekçi- 
muhalagzakar) circle from within the modernist Republican elite. The 
circle was shaped at the crossroads of the ideas of several intellectuals: 
Ismail Hakki Baltacioilu, Peyami Safa, Ahmet Agaoglu, Hilmi Ziya Ulken 
and Mustafa Şekip Tunç, who generally had connections with the Turkism 
of the 1910s. In the 1930s, traditionalist-conservative intellectuals were 
located in the intellectual stratum but were not included in the political 
center. Republican traditionalist-conservatism, while agreeing on the ba- 
sic structure of the State, distanced itself from omnipresent rationalist 
revolutionism and provided an alternative understanding of Kemalist mod- 
ernism. They developed four philosophical and political lines: anti-collec- 
tivism/societalism; cultural nationalism; modernist Islam; and anti-positivist 
modernism. 
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The traditionalist-conservatists were basically cultural nationalists. 
They wanted to see both the ideal of the Kemalist nation state and the 
ideal of “nationalized modern Islam” together. While on the one hand they 
attacked Islamic internationalism and dogmatism, on the other, they fought 
to give religion a certain place in modern society. They had no problem 
with secularism, but objected to the exclusion of religion from social and 
personal life. They were of the opinion that “there can be no human com- 
munity without religion.” They criticized traditional Islamic understand- 
ing, but at the same time underlined the importance of “modernized 
religion” in society.” Among them, Peyami Safa, for example, became a 
leading and highly influential figure in the Turkish right after the Second 
World War. ® 

After Atattirk, especially during the events of the Second World War, 
different types of Islamism and Turkism began to appear in public life. 
The war saw the sudden rise and collapse of Pan-Turkism/Turanism. © Its 
advocates remained a marginal group during the Cold War. As for the 
Islamists, there were only a few people belonging to the second constitu- 
tional generation, such as Eşref Edip [Fergan].’° Said Nursi, though of the 
same generation, followed a different path and fought a different cause— 
namely the “cause of faith.”” Instead, a new and younger generation of 
Islamists emerged and established their own ‘tradition.’ Examples are 
Necip Fazil Kisakürek (1905-1983) and Nurettin Topçu (1909-1975). ” Cut 
off from the tradition of the 1910s, they represented neither the ‘ulama 
nor the modernist-Islamist tradition. They had no formal or informal Is- 
lamic education and followed a conservative approach to Islam. They were 
educated in France, adopted a western life style in their youth, and after 
questioning Modernism for a while, embraced an Islamic worldview 
through the influence of Sufism in the 1930s. 7’ This ‘new generation’ made 
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important contributions to the Islamic movement from the 1950s to the 
‘70s. The characteristics of this new line also explains why Turkey dif- 
fered from other Islamic countries in the development of Islamic move- 
ments and why Islamist discourse is very different in Turkey from that in 
other countries in the Middle East. 


The Revival 


After the Second World War, the CHP itself began a period of 
reassertion of Islam. Islam returned to political discourse along with com- 
petitive politics. Political liberalization after 1945 also affected the State’s 
understanding of nationalism. The State elite feared Soviet penetration; 
positivistic and materialistic types of nationalism could not oppose the 
increasing leftist ideas. Kemalist nationalism, having excluded the Islamic 
dimension, seemed vulnerable to the infiltration of Communism. A new 
interpretation of nationalism gradually developed. Hamdullah Suphi 
Tanriéver, a proponent of the new interpretation, demanded that Turkish 
nationalism be based on history and religion because the source of na- 
tional strength lay in history, particularly the history of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and because Islam lived in the spirit of Turkish communities. There 
was such a close relationship between these two that one could not be 
envisaged without the other.“ 

Under the new political, social and cultural climate in Turkey in the 
late 1940s and ‘50s, a new generation of intellectuals emerged under the 
broad banner of “nationalist-conservative” (awvMivet¢rmuhafazakar) or 
“nationalist-sacredist’ /mi//ivetcr-mukaddesatci). They were composed of 
the new generation of both Islamists and Turkists. Their intellectual vi- 
sions overlapped and they worked on common ground. After the long years 
of domination by Kemalist nationalism, they were too powerless to chal- 
lenge Kemalism separately. In a way, they inherited the vision of Akif’s 
generation of the 1920s. In their understanding, there was no contradic- 
tion between Islam and nationalism. Both were indispensable for a “cor- 
rect” national culture/identity. They agreed that for Turks, religion and 
nation were totally integrated concepts and that religious obligations were, 
at the same time, national. The secular policies of the Republic had cre- 
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ated religious amnesia and ignorance among the people and the country 
was in a state of confusion as far as its religious identity was concerned. 
In order to rescue the morality of the youth of Turkey, they felt it was 
vital to reconcile this generation with Islam. They criticized Kemalist secu- 
larism for crushing the ‘national conscience’ by not giving importance to 
the teachings of Islam. Their aim, however, was to revise Kemalist cul- 
tural reform, not to demolish it. Another factor also drew them closer 
together. Turkish cultural and social integrity was under ‘Communist 
threat.’ They argued that in order to establish itself, communism worked 
to eliminate national and religious sentiment. Kemalism had facilitated 
this with its policies. In the contemporary world, only the ‘fortress of Is- 
lam’ stood in the path of the growing power of communism. 

The collaboration of the Turkist and Islamist intellectuals under the 
broad title of “nationalist-conservative/sacredist” continued well into the 
1960s. The Turkish-Islamic synthesis developed as a political vision in 
this climate during the Democratic Party rule throughout the ‘50s.75 In 
their formula of Turkish nationalism, as was the case in the 1910s, Islam 
occupied an important place in society and identity. The only difference 
may be that Islam, in the formula of Turkish nationalism, was no longer 
required to be modernist Islam. The activities of this group shaped an 
entire generation of Turkish right in Turkish politics today. They account 
for the interaction between Islam and nationalism in modern-day Turkey. 
The roots of the Turkish-Islamic synthesis as an intellectual and political 
movement can best be understood in this framework. 

In an autobiographic article, Beşir Ayvazoilu, a prominent writer of 
the Right, explains this process. © He asks, how have the minds of today’s 
Turkists and Islamists been shaped intellectually and politically from the 
1950s to the 1970s? He shows that the sources which influenced these 
youth, whether potentially Islamist or Turkist, were the sezme. We already 
mentioned the importance of some of these ‘sources’ in his list: a) Necip 
Fazil Kisakürek, b) Nurettin Topçu, c} Yahya Kemal and Ahmed Hamdi 
Tanpinar, d) Peyami Safà, e) Mümtaz Turhan and Erol Güngör, f) Istanbul 
Fetih Cemiyeti, Milliyetçiler Derneii and Türk Edebiyati Vakfi. 7” All these 
individuals contributed to the formation of a mainline Turkish right. It is 
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in this environment that the idea of Turkish-Islamic synthesis began to 
evolve. At this stage, it was non-political, mainly a cultural movement. It 
stressed the glorious periods of Ottoman history and Istanbul’s culture; it 
created a nostalgia for the era of Mehmet II and celebrated the conquest of 
Istanbul; it encouraged study of Turkish-Islamic culture and art. They asked 
that Turks take pride in their glorious Ottoman-Islamic heritage. They 
sought to revise the “official (Kemalist) ideology,” which tried to separate 
Islam and Turkish nationalism. Later, in the face of a growing left in Tur- 
key in the 1960s, it began to acquire a political dimension. Paradoxically, 
the rise of the socialist movement forced the “official ideology” to tolerate 
Islam, as was the case in the late 1940s. 

What was the ground for the development of this Turkish-Islamic 
synthesis? The answer is twofold: Javam-//aup Schools and kticd (na- 
tionalist) youth movement. Imam-Hatip Schools, established in 1951 and 
which gained importance in the Turkish educational system in a short 
period of time, became a hearth for nationalist-conservatists. They pro- 
duced both Islamists and Turkists, contrary to assumptions in official circles 
that Imam-Hatip schools were but the ‘strongholds’ of radical Islamism. 
According to Ayvazoğlu, a typical Imam-Hatip student in the 1960s and 
’70s read the following writers, apart from standard religious and other 
textbooks: a) Mehmet Akif, b) Yahya Kemal, c) Necip Fazil, d) Peyami 
Safa.”8 The Ülkücü movement was another ground for Turkish-Islamic 
synthesis, especially for those who graduated from schools other than 
Imam-Hatips. When we look at the books and writers that influenced the 
Ülkücü youth following Ayvazoglu’s article, we find a similar list: a) Ziya 
Gökalp, b) Mehmet Akif, c) Necip Fazil, d) Peyami Safa. As Ayvazoğlu 
put it, there have been both Turkist and Islamist figures among those 
who shaped the minds of Ulkiictis. Those thinkers who did not come to 
terms in their lifetime, such as Ziya Gökalp and Mehmet Akif, for ex- 
ample, could easily be reconciled in the minds of Ulkiictis. They readily 
absorbed both Nihal Atsiz and Necip Fazil. 7° 

After May 27, 1960, Turkey entered a new era and every ideology 
began to sound its voice through its own organizations and publications. 
A partial dissociation and differentiation between Turkists and Islamists 
began in this environment, especially in the second half of the ‘60s. Some 
of the Islamists underwent an intellectual transformation and began to 
change discourse. A new generation of Islamists was influenced by the 
ideas of Islamic movements in the Arab and Muslim worlds. In the ab- 
sence of the Turkish Islamist heritage developed before the Republic, they 
easily subscribed to the ideas of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt and 
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Syria and, to some extent, the Jamaati Islami of Pakistan. Almost all the 
books and pamphlets written by the members of the Muslim Brotherhood 
were translated into Turkish and widely read in the 1960s.® Islam was 
seen as a unique system/ideology in itself, similar to socialism and capital- 
ism, and very much distinct from nationalism. Islamic youth began to 
question nationalism as an alien ideology. This was, of course, very much 
obscure, as may be peculiar to the Arab world or other post-colonial Is- 
lamic states, in light of Turkish political tradition. 8! 

Paradoxically, in the same period, the nationalist/Turkist movement 
underwent an “Islamization.” By the late 1960s, the relationship with Is- 
lam became the most hotly debated issue in nationalist circles. The most 
popular discussions were around the questions of whether “Islam includes 
nationalism,” whether “Islam rejects milliyet or kavmiyet,” or whether 
“one should give priority to Islam or nationalism.” 8&2 The nationalist/Turkist 
elite, especially the academics, put an end to all these discussions by rede- 
fining Turkish nationalism in a series of gatherings and publications. They 
envisaged a reconciliation of Islam and Turkishness. In a gathering of Turk- 
ish nationalist elite in Istanbul in May, 1969, it was clearly stated that 
Islam was and should remain an integral part of Turkish nationalism, as 
reflected in the formula “we are as Turkish as Mount Tanri and as Muslim 
as Mount Hira. ”83 

Alpaslan Türkeş, the leader of MHP (Nationalist Action Party), accepted 
the change for political reasons. The 1969 electoral campaign openly ap- 
pealed to Islamic sentiments. Henceforth, Islam came to the fore in party 
programs and publications. Where in 1965 the “morality” section of the 
“Nine Lights” does not mention Islam and refers only to “Turkish tradi- 
tions, spirit and to beliefs of the Turkish nation,” by 1972 “Islamic prin- 
ciples” had been added, and the preamble to the “Lights” stressed the 
Islamic contribution to world civilization. % Tiirkes put forward that “to 
see Islam and Turkishness. as separate, and above all, opposing or hostile 
notions, is harmful to both Turkish nationalism and Islam. ... To accept 
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the real face of Islam and its high principles will provide Turkishness a 
new strength and impetus.” 85 

This caused a rift, leading to the departure of some senior and mostly 
“pure-Turkist” or Turanist members. Nihal Atsiz and his followers left the 
party in protest because of the new emphasis on Islam. Academics like 
Ibrahim Kafesoglu and Osman Turan helped this transformation by defin- 
ing Turkish nationalism and formulating a reconciliation of Islam and 
Turkishness.® Turan’s 7uirk Cikan Hakimiyeti Mefkuresi Tarihi (origi- 
nally published in 1969—the same year as the MHP changed its discourse) 
made an especially significant impact in the process of reconciliation be- 
tween Islam and nationalism in Turkist circles and made the elimination of 
the Atsiz ecoles easier. 87 A trend toward Ottoman (Islamic) heritage in some 
nationalist circles was represented by Dündar Taser, Ziya Nur and Erol 
Güngör. 88 This trend continued into the 1970s. The most important upshot 
of the “Islamization” of the MHP was the support of Necip Fazil Kisakürek 
in the 1977 elections as the most influential figure of the Islamic move- 
ment.8? The emphasis on a ‘Turkish-Islamic synthesis’ was evident in the 
MHP’s election campaign. Its new slogan was: “the aim is Turan, the guide 
is Islam.” In return, the MHP increased its votes twofold. °? 

One of the most influential figures who defined the ideals of the 
Ülkücüs was S. Ahmet Arvasi, a respected figure in the ranks of the move- 
ment.®! His writings can be seen as the best expression of the Ülkücü 
mindset in the ‘70s.9 For Arvasi, religion and nationalism were not op- 
posite values: an Ülkücü should be “an uncompromising Muslim and a 
conscious Turkish nationalist.” An Ülkücü should struggle for both 72y- 
į kelimetullah” and “niam-i alem.” Turkish nationalism meant “ Turkish- 
Islamic Ideal.” The formula was “Turkishness is our body, Islam is our 
soul.” For him, those accusing the nationalists as fascists or reactionists 
because of their stress on Islam should understand the fact that “religion 
and our nationality had been blended like ‘body and soul,’ at least for the 
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last thousand years.”9° For Arvasi, a person can be both nationalist and 
religious, contrary to the propaganda of the enemies of the Turkists. He 
was against the “exploitation of religion” and Islamic internationalism, 
however. % 

The late 1960s and early ‘70s also saw the formation of an Islamic 
party as a separate entity: the line of MNP (Party for National Order), 
MSP (National Salvation Party), RP (Prosperity Party), and FP (Virtue 
Party). 9° From the very beginning of his political life, Necmettin Erbakan, 
its leader, explicitly made reference to ‘the most great and glorious nation 
of history’ and accepted “Turkey’s great and broad netonadistpublic opin- 
ion” as his audience in his speeches and writings. The slogan of Erbakan 
in his 1969 election campaign was “to create a nationalist and sacredist 
Turkey.” His MNP claimed to be a party of all “sacredists” of Anatolia. 
The MSP program promoted “a nationalist understanding which is respect- 
ful to all moral values of our nation.” Erbakan’s emphasis on “Islamic 
nationalism’ /Zs/am milliyetçiliği) and his focus on “one thousand years 
of history” is evident.?’ Erbakan underlined the importance of a “national 
conscious” by stating that “The continuity of the nations’ existence is de- 
pendent on (a) common national conscious which is composed of religion, 
history, social, economic and cultural components. We call this common 
conscious a national conscious.” 98 For Erbakan, “national conscious” meant 
“national outlook.” The main target of the “national outlook” was the 
nation’s “acquiring welfare through development in both material and spiri- 
tual fields.” He constructed his “national outlook” on the economic, social 
and cultural developments of Turkey. He justified, for example, his rejec- 
tion of the EEC by claiming that “the Common Market will destroy Turk- 
ish nationalism.”’” 

In light of all these developments, the establishment of the Aydn/ar 
Ocagi (Intellectuals’ Hearth) in 1970 and the rapid growth of its influ- 
ence comes as no surprise.!°° It represented an attempt to integrate the 
Islamists and the nationalists. Their main fear was the growing influence 
of socialism in Turkey in the ‘60s. In their understanding of religion, they 
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followed the line put forward by Gökalp. They were cultural nationalists: 
religion for them was indispensable; Islam is the essence of the national 
culture. “Turkishness and Islam is a marvellous synthesis which had deep 
roots in history. . .. Turkishness and Islam cannot be split from each other; 
cannot be thought separately; and cannot be listed in order of priority.” 
They were, however, against radical religious movements. They stated 
“Turkey will remain religious but will never be a theocracy.” 1°! 

In the 1970s, Aydinlar Ocagi’s primary goal was to achieve political 
unity within the right, thereby creating a “national front” against the left. 
Its real political influence as an interest group was achieved after the mili- 
tary takeover in September, 1980. Their doctrine, ‘Turkish-Islamic (-West- 
ern) Synthesis,’ was institutionalized by the political and State elite as a 
cure to Turkey’s social and cultural problems in the ‘80s. 1°? In their mani- 
festo called “National Consensus” /a2// mutabakatlar), they clearly de- 
fined nationalism as “national culturalism” /aw/// £ii/hircu/ik) and Islam 
was described as one of the two main elements of Turkish national cul- 
ture, the other being the Turkish language. “Turkish culture is a triple 
synthesis of Turk-Islam-West. The first pillar of this trivet is Turkishness, 
the second is Islam and the third is the West. In this national culture are 
Turkishness of 2500 years, Islam of 1000 years, and Western values of 
150-200 years. Turkish-Islamic synthesis is the permanent essence, the 
West is the changing part of this culture.” 1° In their gatherings, they openly 
declared their determination to “continue to march for the sake of Turk- 
ish-Islamic ideal.” 1% 

This new emphasis on Islam has remained a key component of na- 
tionalist ideology in the 1980s. The Islamic as well as the Turkish nation- 
alist roots of the MCP (Nationalist Work Party) were stressed at every 
opportunity. !°° While the 1988 MCP program defined religion as “one of 
the most important components of national unity,” heated debate on Is- 
lam and nationalism continued in the Ülkücü movement. Consequently, 
a group called “Turk-Islam Ülkücüs” emerged among the ranks of the 
MCP/MHP and formed their own party, the BBP (Great Unity Party), in 
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1992.106 The latter also argued that Islam lies at the foundation of Turk- 
ish society, but the difference was that they saw Islam not simply as one 
of the main elements of national unity but as the most important one. 
The same pattern recurred in the 1980s. While all groups among the 
Turkists came closer to Islam in varying degrees, some groups in the 
Islamic movement distanced themselves from those in the main and criti- 
cized nationalism as being contrary to Islam. These were not conserva- 
tive w/amaof the 1910s, but ‘new Islamic intellectuals.’ The new Islamic 
intellectuals’ once powerful influence among the Islamist youth in the 
1980s, however, has been marginalized in the ‘90s.!°” The mainline (the 
RP and the “#7ga/cemaat groups) in the Islamic movement, as in previ- 
ous decades, remained faithful to an Islamic nationalist outlook. 7z7ga 
and cemaat groups gained much influence over Islamic public opinion. ! 
In the 1990s, partly after the emergence of independent Turkish states in 
the former Soviet south and partly after becoming a mass party in Turk- 
ish politics, the RP began to put more emphasis on the presence of na- 
tionalism. In the words of a high-ranking party official, Hasan Hiiseyin 
Ceylan, “The Islam that we want to bring to the fore includes national- 
ism.” After explaining the place of nationalism in Islamic history and 
thought, giving examples from the life of the Prophet, he argued: 


We as RP are aware of our deficiency in this context. Before Septem- 
ber 12 [1980], the MSP community generally talked about Middle East. 
It talked about Palestine, Pakistan, Algeria, Egypt, Sudan. But in the 
same MSP it was hardly possible to come across the mention of 
Turkmenistan, Kirgizistan, ... Azerbaijan. The FP today gives place 
to Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Kazakistan, and Transcaucasus as much 
as Palestine and Afghanistan. This [transformation] is the result of an 
evaluation of nationalism and Islam in the context of Islam and the 
Prophet's principles. From this perspective, our perception of Ahmed 
Yesevi of Alma Ata and Ka'ba are intertwined. And with this devel- 
opment, the RP is much more strengthened. 109 


Recent studies showed the continuation of ‘nationalization’ in RP’s 
theory and practice. 11° But, interestingly enough, we have not heard much 
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of Turkish-Islamic synthesis or Aydinlar Ocagi in the 1990s. Whether it 
completed its mission or simply underwent a transformation in the new 
political, social and cultural environment of Turkey remains a crucial ques- 
tion yet to be answered. 1! 

The foregoing overview shows that the convergence of Islam and na- 
tionalism in present Turkey is not a new phenomenon. Rather, it has 
deep roots in Turkish intellectual history. The two were intertwined in 
the early years of Turkish nationalism. Those who reject Islam as a cru- 
cial component of Turkish nationalism are exceptional, such as in Kemal- 
ist nationalism and Turanism. The same also holds true for Islamism. Those 
who reject nationalism are marginal and have not represented the major- 
ity. The mainline have always reached an accommodation between Islam 
and nationalism. Furthermore, the rejection has been based on not ideo- 
logical but entirely political arguments, and the debate on nationalism and 
religion between the Turkists and Islamists has been closely related to the 
political circumstances of Ottoman Turkey. After an interval in the Ke- 
malist period (1925-1945), Turkish-Islamic synthesis reappeared together 
with political liberalization and began to influence Turkish politics. The 
swift increase in the votes, from 17 % in the 1991 general elections to 35 % 
in the recent April, 1999 general elections, of the parties (FP + MHP + BBP) 
which adopted a Turkish-Islamic synthesis line indicates that Turkish-Is- 
lamic synthesis as an intellectual and political movement may even domi- 
nate Turkish politics in the near future. 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
IN THE TURKISH CONSTITUTION 


Turkey’s first constitutional endeavor began in the waning days of the 
Ottoman Empire. Promulgated by Hamid II in 1876, the first constitution 
was modeled on Belgium’s constitution of 1831. This constitution, how- 
ever, failed to introduce a genuine constitutional government. By all ap- 
pearances, the government acted as a parliamentary monarchy, but the 
so-called parliament was never so powerful as to constrain the Sultan. 
Thus, in practice, Turkey’s governmental structure retained its absolutist 
character. The formal constitutional structure of their government, espe- 
cially the creation of an elected lower chamber (Mectis-i Mebusan, House 
of Representatives), familiarized Ottomans with basic democratic proce- 
dures in public affairs. Unfortunately, this first semi-constitutional era 
did not last long. In 1878, Sultan Hamid H abolished (not “dissolved”) the 
Meclis-i Mebusan, which put an end to the country’s first serious attempt 
at constitutionalism. 

Turkey's second attempt took place in 1908 when Hamid was coerced 
by the powerful Society/Party of Union and Progress to reinstate the con- 
stitution. The following year, substantial amendments were made to the 
constitution and the governmental structure was transformed into a West- 
ern-style parliamentary monarchy. This era witnessed a lively associational 
life and political pluralism until the Unionist Party seized and monopo- 
lized power by virtue of a military conspiracy in 1913. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, which began operating after the elections of 1919, ceased 
work in protest against British forces occupying Istanbul and was offi- 
cially dissolved by the Sultan in April, 1920. Following this, the national- 
liberationist movement in Anatolia, led by Mustafa Kemal, organized the 
opening of a national assembly in order to compensate for the absence of 
a national democratic voice. Thus, on April 23, 1920, the first meeting of 
the Grand National Assembly (GNA) took place in Ankara. The GNA 
quickly created an abbreviated constitution intended simply to provide a 
workable legal framework in which to handle the necessities of the libera- 
tion war. After the “victory,” the Assembly controlled by M. Kemal abol- 
ished the monarchy and instituted the Republic as the official and only 
legitimate form of government in Turkey in 1922 and 1923, respectively. 

Republican Turkey introduced its first constitution in 1924. Though 
the Caliphate had been abolished, this constitution granted Islam the sta- 
tus of official religion from the very start. Hence, the oaths that MP’s took 
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at inauguration included some religious formulation and the GNA was 
charged with the “implementation of religious law” (“ahkam-y Fer’ iyeyT 
tentisz”), However, as with the modernizing reforms that were initiated in 
early years of the Republic, the constitution was stripped of all religious 
references in 1928, and in 1937, secularism was introduced as a constitu- 
tional principle along with several other Kemalist tenets. Despite the demo- 
cratic spirit of the 1924 constitution, Turkey remained a one-party 
dictatorship until 1945. All opposition movements, including those in the 
form of political parties, had been outlawed. 

After the Second World War, it was relatively easy for Turkey to adapt 
itself to the “second wave of democracy.” In fact, President Inönü and the 
ruling elite decided to introduce a multiparty government and allowed 
opposition parties to form. Among the first of these was the Democrat 
Party, which was established early in 1946 by a number of former mem- 
bers of the Republican People’s Party and which had dominated the Turk- 
ish polity since the founding of the Republic. After four years of working 
for democracy, the Democrat Party won the first free election in May, 
1950, and finally came to power. The Democrat Party’s ten-year position 
of power, however, ended with a military coup in May, 1960. Political 
power was thereby returned to the pro-RPP State elite. 

The constitution of 1961 offered a framework for a liberal-democratic 
polity with guaranties of civil and political rights. It also included a sys- 
tem of checks and balances featuring a strengthened judicial review. But 
those guaranties did not embrace religious activities, especially those po- 
litical activities inspired by Islam. Religiously affiliated civil and political 
associations were prohibited. Thus, the Constitutional Court found the 
Islamic-oriented National Order Party in violation of the constitutional 
principle of secularism and ordered it dissolved in 1971. The next year, 
however, the National Salvation Party formed, espousing basically the same 
tenets as the National Order Party. They remained active until military 
intervention in 1980. 

With the military intervention of September, 1980, Turkish politics 
entered a new era that was and remains unfavorable to social and politi- 
cal pluralism. Using the constitution of 1982, the military junta convened 
the National Security Council, which consisted of five top generals, and 
re-designed the socio-political structure to better suit their authoritarian 
premise. Though the new constitution was sympathetic to the concept 
of “nationalized” Islam, in practical terms, it failed to provide Islam with 
a place in public and political life. This constitution defined religious 
belief as a “feeling,” a private matter of individual conscience. In prac- 
tice, this meant that the right to organize in public and political life was 
denied to devout Muslims. They were allowed to practice Islam only in 
private venues. 
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The Political Philosophy of the 1982 Constitution 


It is widely agreed that the constitution of 1982 is based on a political 
philosophy that is clearly incompatible with the ideals of human rights, 
democracy and rule of law. It is pro-state, solidaristic, ideologically biased 
and puts forward a philosophy that is incompatible with the ideas of indi- 
viduality, liberty, and human rights. In Sartorian terms,! it is a “nominal” 
constitution. Examining the Preamble of this constitution, we can see 
that the main tenets of its political philosophy include the following:? 


(1) The Cult of “State:” According to the Preamble, the “State” is supreme, 
even sacred, to be considered first and foremost and above the con- 
cerns of the citizens of Turkey. The nation “belongs” to this supreme 
State, therefore, it does not exist as an autonomous being. The sur- 
vival of the State is more important than fundamental liberties. Thus, 
the Preamble states “no idea or opinion” deserves protection against 
that value. In using the terms “indivisibility of the country and of the 
nation,” the authors of the constitution intended a strictly centralized 
administration and a homogeneous society. In other words, decen- 
tralization in organization of administration and societal pluralism, 
which are often considered the cornerstones of democracies, are clearly 
contrary to the intent of this constitution. Its most basic goal is not to 
restrict government by providing for human rights, but to base and 
consolidate the “indivisible unity of Supreme Tiirkish State.” It fol- 
lows that neither the existence nor survival of the State depends on 
law and civil society. 


(2) State Ideology: The regulating principle of the Republic of Turkey is 
the supremacy of state ideology. The 1961 constitution contained a 
similar ideology, in essence, but the 1982 constitution goes further 
with regard to this principle. Of the many components of this ideol- 
ogy, which is considered fundamental to State order, “Atattirk’s na- 
tionalism, reforms and principles” are given the most importance. 
“Contemporary civilization,” and “secularism,” defined as the State 
favoring and enforcing a secular way of life, constitute the essence of 
this State ideology. These principles were the primary goals of the 
Kemalist Reform Laws, which are guaranteed by the constitution in 
Article 174, namely to “raise Turkish society above the level of con- 
temporary civilization and to safeguard the secular character of the 


1 Giovanni Sartori, “Constitutionalism: A Preliminary Discussion,” American Political Science 
Kerrew (1965): 860-61. 
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Republic.” “Turkish historical and spiritual values” and “the sacred 
tenets of religion” are also regarded as important parts of the State 
ideology, but only to the extent that they are compatible with the 
principles of Atattirkism. In this context, the religion of Islam is con- 
sidered constitutionally “sacred” and worthy of governmental and ju- 
dicial protection provided it does not go beyond the rigid boundaries 
drawn by the constitution. Thus, Article 136 of the constitution, which 
provides for the creation of the Department of Religious Affairs, con- 
siders religion subject to the parameters of “secularism” as a means of 
national integrity. Therefore, any other conception or practice of reli- 
gion is excluded from constitutional protection. The entire constitu- 
tion and almost all of Turkey’s laws are predicated upon this ideology. 
In fact, juridical concepts and terms are defined in terms of State 
ideological priorities rather than in terms of logistics and universal 
concepts of jurisprudence. Even the words of the oaths set forth by 
the constitution for the president of the Republic and members of 
parliament are ideologically-oriented. 


Solidaristic Nationalism and Corporatism. In Article 2, the consti- 
tution cites “national solidarity” as one of the guiding principles of 
the Republic of Turkey. The Preamble states that Turkish citizens 
as a whole share national pride and honor, joy as well as the grief 
of the rights and duties of maintaining a national entity, all the ben- 
efits and burdens of living as a nation. This national-solidaristic 
concept of political society sees the “nation” as a homogeneous and 
monolithic entity, attributing to it humanistic qualities such as feelings 
and thoughts. In fact, this concept is monistic rather than pluralis- 
tic. That the Constitution considers “the national interests of Tur- 
key’ /“Türk milli menfaatleri”) as a fixed compulsory obligation 
for all its citizens is the most direct evidence of its corporatist con- 
ception of political community. Thus, the fact that the Constitution 
includes “professional organizations as public institutions” under 
the title of “ (Public) Administration” means that such organizations 
are expected to further “national interests,” as that term is defined 
by State elite. In practice, these organizations generally support State 
policies in return for monopolistic privileges. These policies, obvi- 
ously, are nearly always reflective of this State ideology. The nu- 
merous constraints placed upon political parties in the constitution 
are also evidence of this corporatist bias. 
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A Glossary for Turkish Politics of Religion 


In order to best understand the position of Islam ws a vzs the State in 


Turkey, a “glossary” of ideas peculiar to Turkish politics must be estab- 
lished. Laicist accounts in Turkey, both in official documents and in schol- 
arly literature, contain a number of specific terms with regard to 
governmental treatment of Islam. Explaining those terms will help for- 
eign students of Turkish politics understand the unique nature of the Turk- 
ish case. 


1) 


(4) 


“Noninvolvement of Religion in Politics.” The Preamble of the 1982 
constitution states “as is required by the principle of secularism, the 
sacred tenets of religion shall in no way be involved in the affairs of 
the State and in politics.” This passage clearly indicates that this con- 
stitution considers religion “sacred” provided it is relegated to the realm 
of personal conscience and does not infringe upon matters of State 
and public life. In this conception, those motivated by religious belief 
wanting to take an active role in public and political spheres cannot 
do so as this would be inconsistent with the “principle of secularism.” 


Nonestablishing “a System of Government Based on Religion.” This 
is another key phrase of the constitution that characterizes Turkish 
secularism. According to Article 14 of the constitution, if, in exercis- 
ing a fundamental right, someone seeks to “establish... a system of 
government based on religion or sect,” then that person is “abusing” 
that right. In Turkish secularism, the government may punish an in- 
dividual on the basis of that person’s intent alone, without taking into 
account the danger that ensues from the particular action, if any. The 
logical implication of Article 14 is that religiously motivated acts in 
civil and public life are considered illegal and are punishable by law. 


Prohibition of “Exploiting and Abusing Religion.” Article 24, which 
contains language supporting Article 14, discussed above, brings an 
additional specific restriction on the exercise of religious liberties. It 
states that “No one shall be allowed to exploit or abuse religion or 
religious feelings, or things held sacred by religion, in any manner 
whatsoever, for the purpose of personal or political influence, or for 
even partially basing the fundamental, social, economic, political, and 
legal order of the State on religious tenets.” This provision has three 
main implications. First, politicians and political parties are prohib- 
ited from making reference to any religious conviction in the course 
of a political activity. Even oblique references to religion in public 
and political discourse is considered “abuse” or “exploitation” of reli- 
gion for the purpose of political influence. The reality is, however, 
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that it is almost impossible for any devout Muslim in politics not to 
make reference to the religious beliefs that person shares with his or 
her supporters. All politicians, regardless of their perspective, must 
necessarily refer to the shared concepts and ideas of their constitu- 
ents in order to motivate and mobilize people, as well as to be desig- 
nated as a political leader in the first place. 


Second, the language “for personal influence” used in Article 24 indi- 
cates that this prohibition also applies to civil liberties, especially free- 
doms of speech and of association. This makes the prohibition applicable, 
for example, to those who seek to organize a religious endowments or 
charities, or to found a newspaper. Even people undertaking non-religious 
enterprises occasionally utilize religious ideas and concepts when those 
ideas and concepts are an integral part of that individual's world view. 

Third, and interestingly, this Article prohibits religious persons from 
making any claims on “social order.” Religion is, again, relegated to the 
private conscience. Note here that the constitution includes social order 
within the purview of the “State.” 


6) “Secular (character of the) Republic.” The 1982 constitution repeat- 
edly refers to the “secular” nature of the Turkish polity. Examples 
can be found in Articles 2, 68, and 174. According to the words of the 
constitution itself, secularism, or Turkey’s “secular Republic,” is the 
most significant element of the Turkish socio-political system. In Turk- 
ish contexts, however, secularism does not mean that the State as- 
sumes a neutral position toward religious doctrine and the issue of 
separation of religion and state. Instead, it implies State control of 
religious life and a governmental policy of modernizing society by 
means of secular legislation and practice. Thus, Kemalist “Reform 
Laws” are safeguarded by the constitution and the Directorate-Gen- 
eral of Religious Affairs is charged with conducting matters pertain- 
ing to Islam and all other religions. 


7) Directorate-General of Religious Affairs. Article 136 of the constitu- 
tion states the “Department of Religious Affairs, which is within the 
general administration, shall exercise its duties. .. in accordance with 
the principles of secularism, removed from all political views and 
ideas, and aiming at national solidarity and integrity.” The philoso- 
phy of the State is that Islam should be used a means of supporting 
national integrity. The authors of this constitution clearly recognized 
Islam as an essential part of Turkey’s national ethos. True separation 
of state and religion does not really exist. Instead, the constitution 
embodies an unusual fusion of the two, which is what the Kemalists 
intended. As a result, the Turkish government insists that religious 
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affairs be conducted “in accordance with the principles of secular- 
ism” while simultaneously and paradoxically using Islam to bring co- 
hesion and legitimacy to the government itself. 


Religious Liberties and the Turkish Concept of Secularism 


In defining the key concepts of Turkish politics in the preceding para- 
graphs, this author has attempted to demonstrate the uniqueness of the 
Turkish concept of secularism. Turkey’s secularist policies have two emi- 
nent characteristics: a strict separation of religion and politics, and an un- 
derstanding of secularism as a social project. Under the strict separation 
model, “religion and politics are seen as clearly distinct areas of human 
endeavor that should be kept separate from each other. Religion is seen as 
a personal, private matter, best left to the realm of personal choice and 
action.”* In political and constitutional theory, the strict separation model 
of religion and politics is supposed to ensure governmental religious neu- 
trality. In this context, neutrality means that government shall neither 
favor nor burden any particular religion or secular value system. In their 
treatise, 7Ze Challenge of Pluralism. Church and State in Five Democra- 
cles, Stephen Monsma and Christopher Soper* view “neutrality in terms 
of government not influencing by its actions its citizens’ choices for or 
against any particular religious or secular system of belief.” However, since 
the strict separation model contains within it a strong bias toward secular 
values and institutions in public life, this goal is not achieved. 

A second characteristic of Turkish practice involves an element of 
social engineering, and, thereby, government control over religious life. 
In fact, from the beginning of the foundation of the Republic, “the mili- 
tant secularism of the state amounted to rigid state control over religious 
life, and a strict laicism in public affairs, rather than the institutional 
separation of Church and State, or the decline of personal belief.”5 In this 
model, secularism is seen as a social project that will benefit civil and 
public life in the long term. The goal of this radical secularization is to 
replace the traditional way of life in Turkey, of which Islam is the main 
component, with a value system based on “scientific” and “cOntempo- 
rary” premises. This is much like D. E. Smith’s account of the “polity- 
dominance” secularization model. According to D. E. Smith,® this model 
involves “the expansion of the polity into what is recognized as the purely 


> Stephen V. Monsma and Soper, J. Christopher, 7te Challenge of Pluralism: Church and 
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religious sphere in order to destroy or radically alter religion.” This policy 
requires “an open governmental attack on the religious basis of the gen- 
eral culture and the forcible imposition of a secular ideology on the po- 
litical culture... In denying any autonomy to the religious sphere, the 
state operates on totalitarian premises, although its overall philosophy 
need not be explicitly totalitarian.” 

When we look at the Turkish legal system in light of Smith's analysis, 
we see the following: the constitution’s cautious, even vigilant, treatment 
of religious freedoms is reflected in the Preamble, which sets forth that 
“as is required by the principle of secularism, the sacred tenets of reli- 
gion shall in no way be involved in the affairs of the State and in poli- 
tics.” A number of constitutional provisions were constructed with this 
principle in mind. Article 14 has as its premise that basing the functions 
of the State on religion is an “abuse” of fundamental freedoms. In Article 
136, the Department of Religious Affairs is mandated to operate “in ac- 
cordance with the principles of secularism,” and, finally, Article 174 gives 
Kemalist Reform Laws a status of inviolability with the hope “ (of saving) 
the secularist nature of the State.” Other provisions in the constitution 
that directly address the State’s approach toward religion can be found in 
Articles 24 and 67. 

Article 24, for instance, recognizes freedom of religion and conscience, 
but with some reservations. One of these, as mentioned above, is that 
the exercise of religious freedom shall not be in the form of “abusing” 
rights (par. 2). In this context, “abusing” rights does not mean that de- 
vout Muslims shall not infringe upon the rights of others, but rather that 
they must avoid making any claim whatsoever on matters within the do- 
main of public life. In Turkey, however, as long as Islam is “the main 
basis of social solidarity, of mobilizing people for national goals, and an 
important source of legitimacy in politics,” it is impossible to prevent 
the involvement of Islam in public and political spheres. Muslim people 
consider Islam not only as their religious belief, but also as an invaluable 
source of knowledge, guidance, and a way of life. It appears that Article 
24 proscribes devout Muslims from political concern and prevents them 
from reaching an accommodation of their beliefs with the existing socio- 
political order. Secondly, according to Article 24, in paragraph 2, educa- 
tion and instruction shall take place “under the supervision and control 
of the State.” The constitution does not include any clause that recog- 
nizes religious education as a freedom. In practical terms, this means 
that there is no place for private educational institutions in Turkey. In 
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fact, The Law on Unification of Education (“Tevhid-i Tedrisat Kanunu”) 
dated 1924, which still is in effect, had already nationalized and monopo- 
lized the Turkish educational system. Thus, at present there is a State- 
controlled, uniform and secular education system. The third restriction 
on religious freedom incorporated in Article 24 at paragraph 5 is far more 
anti-democratic in terms of its consequences. That provision states, “No 
one shall be allowed to exploit or abuse religion or religious feelings, or 
things held sacred by religion, in any manner whatsoever, for the pur- 
pose of personal or political influence, or for even partially basing the 
fundamental, social, economic, political, and legal order of the State on 
religious tenets.” The real goal of this provision is not to prevent the 
“abuse” of religious freedoms, but to restrain religious peoples’ exercise 
of basic civil and political liberties. It introduces two main proscriptions: 
a) a prohibition of basing State order on religious norms, and b) a prohi- 
bition “ (of) exploit (ing) or abus (ing) religion or religious feelings, or things 
held sacred by religion, in any manner whatsoever.” The first removes 
all possible exercises of civil and political rights in order to advance indi- 
vidually or collectively any political program inspired by religion. The 
second proscription works to prevent people from referring to religious 
norms or symbols in any way during political activities. It follows, then, 
that the exercise of fundamental liberties by Turkish citizens will not be 
protected by law, and in fact may even be punishable. In other words, 
pious citizens are prohibited from exercising their rights in public and 
political realms unless they agree to refrain from referring to their reli- 
gious identity or incorporating their religious beliefs into the activity at 
hand in any manner whatsoever. However, we must remember that in 
the context of the secular state, exploiting or abusing religion is only a 
religious and moral problem, not a political one. In short, Muslims in 
Turkey are free to worship, but the their right to do so does not extend to 
the civil and political realms, including the right to express their view- 
points in the media. Thus, within the framework designed by the ideo- 
logical status quo in Turkey, devout Muslims are regarded as individuals 
whose religion is relegated to the private realm. There is a fear inherent 
in the system, a fear that the religious may become active citizens and 
“insiders” and exert influence on Turkey’s public and political life. 


The Constitutional Court’s Treatment of Religion in Politics 


The Turkish Constitutional Court’s view of religious liberties and how 
they affect Turkish secularism has thus far been a projection of the under- 
lying political philosophy of the constitution. In fact, the Court’s rulings 
regarding human rights issues in general have not furthered libertarian and 
democratic goals. The Court sees the exercise of fundamental liberties as 
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potentially threatening to State authority. Thus far, there has always been 
a majority of justices inclined to protect State interests over those of indi- 
vidual citizens. In promoting this strong bias in favor of the State, the Turk- 
ish constitutional system is clearly dissimilar to those seen in Western 
constitutional democracies, which are based on universal principles of hu- 
man rights. On the contrary, the constitution of 1982 stands for a limited 
democracy based on the principles “set forth by this Constitution.” Thus, 
in 1986 the Court held that the “democratic society mentioned here of 
course means liberal democracy and a legal system determined by its re- 
quirements that is pointed out in our Constitution.”® Although the Court 
later formally renounced this interpretation, it still dominates Turkey’s ju- 
risprudence with regard to human rights and democracy. 

In studying the Constitutional Court’s rulings regarding the relation- 
ship of religion and politics in two cases, the first concerning the “headscarf” 
issue and the second the constitutionality of the pro-Islamic Welfare Party 
(WP), one can discern three basic points reflected in the Court’s jurispru- 
dence. First, according to the Constitutional Court, secularism as a consti- 
tutional principle is not just a principle of separation but a social project, 
even an ideology, seeking to modernize Turkish society through secular- 
ization. Thus, in the “headscarf” case,’ the Court stated that “ (the mean- 
ing of) secularism cannot be narrowed so as to imply just separation of 
religion and state.” The Court also ruled that any exercise of religious 
freedom can be threatening to State order, and should be viewed as such, 
rather than action that is protected by the constitution. In this context, 
“any freedom incompatible with secularism is forbidden to claim” and 
“any argument made on the freedom of conscience for freedom of reli- 
gious dress does not deserve [constitutional] protection.” In the WP case, 
the Constitutional Court reiterated the same principles.? The Court stated 
in its opinion that “secularism is ... the regulating principle of social and 
cultural life... , (it) is Turkey’s philosophy of life.” Secularism, the Court 
continues, is “the idea dominant over the other constitutional principles.” 
In this case, the Constitutional Court also stated that religion is only an 
individual’s belief, not a social and cultural phenomenon and held that 
“(i)n a secularist order religion is... left to the individual’s conscience,” 
and secularism is a concept that “keeps religion in its [private] location.” 
“In a secular state, sacred religious feelings cannot be absolutely involved 
in politics, worldly affairs and legal regulations.” 

A concomitant point of note is the Court’s position on pluralism and 
multiculturalism. The WP’s political program had included a scheme that 


8 Ergun Özbudun, 74 Anayasa Hukuku (Ankara: Yetkin, re. 3rd ed. 1993), 83. 
8 Resmi Gazete (Official Gazette), n. 20216 (5.7.1989), 15-41. 
9 Thid, n. 23266 (22.2.1998), 31-348. 
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proposed some kind of legal pluralism inspired by the multiculturalism 
debate. Ignorant of that debate, the Court saw this suggestion as “an ac- 
tual attempt to abolish secular State order.” The WP’s pluralistic scheme 
was based on separate religious communities and was, in fact, an anach- 
ronistic model much like the “millet system” of the Ottomans. In the “mil- 
let system,” “Muslims, Christians, and Jews were all recognized as 
self-governing units (or ‘millets’), and allowed to impose restrictive reli- 
gious laws on their own members.”!° The Constitutional Court held that 
institutional legal pluralism “destroys national integrity,” but did not ex- 
plain how. The Court also regarded a specific proposal concerning the 
“religious ceremony of marriage” as incompatible with secularism and 
thereby unconstitutional. In the Court’s opinion, a couple’s ability to choose 
the form of marriage ceremony, religious or secular, is a threat to the 
“secular State” and is not an issue of freedom of contract, which is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 


Conclusion 


The constitutional status of religious freedom in Turkey at present 
seems to be at odds with the demands of universal human rights. The 
main reason for this is that the framers of the 1982 constitution were pre- 
occupied with “safeguarding” the Republic against civil-societal dynamics 
that for the most part interfere with the ideological concerns and vested 
interests of the ruling elite. With respect to religious liberties, this preoc- 
cupation has evolved into an obsession to not tolerate any manifestation 
of religious sentiment in public and political life. The 1982 constitution, 
therefore, has no value in itself with regard to the universal demands of 
constitutionalism, but rather was intended and has functioned as a mecha- 
nism with which the State controls civil society. 

Islamic movements have a significant and historical place in the fabric 
of Turkish society. That is why it has been so difficult thus far for the State 
to control civil dynamics and to curb Islamic civic organizations in Turkey. 
As the State tries to do so, it resorts to authoritarian politics and tactics and 
misses the mark set by national goal of Turkey. Despite the oppressive 
measures employed during the military-supervised “process of 28th of Feb- 
ruary 1997,” the date on which the military-dominated National Security 
Council assumed power, Islamic social forces were not eliminated. Today’s 
Turkey operates under anachronistic totalitarianism rather than function- 
ing as a free democratic society. Since the Constitutional Court has not 


10 Will Kymlicka, Mu/ticultura! Citizenship. A Liberal Theory of Minority Rights (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press 1995), 156. 
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75 YEARS OF HIGHER RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN MODERN TURKEY 


The modern-day Turkish Republic was built upon the ashes of the old 
Ottoman Empire. In order to create a completely new and more powerful 
entity, those who formed the Republic discarded the earlier structure 
wherein religion was an integral part of the State and adopted instead a 
secular model. Kazamias summarizes what the founders of Turkey did to 
create a secular state: 


In 1923 the Ministry of Education took over the administration and 
control of all religious schools and all their means of support. In the 
same year, the teaching of religion was proscribed in all state schools. 
The abolition of the chaliphate in 1924 was followed by the closing of 
al medreses and other separate religious schools, by the elimination 
of the august office of sžeyhč/ísiam, and by the replacement of the 
Ministry of Religious Law with a Presidency of Religious Affairs un- 
der the prime minister. In 1928, Article 2 of the first Constitution of 
the Republic of Turkey, which had made Islam the state religion, 
was amended, providing for disestablishment; and in 1937 the prin- 
ciple of secularism was incorporated in the Constitution. In the mean- 
time, jurisdiction of the courts of the .4er7#/had been taken over by 
lay, Western-modeled courts, and a Turkish Civil Code, a virtual rep- 
lica of the Swiss Civil Code, had replaced the orthodox private Mo- 
hammedan laws. By 1930, what few secondary schools for religious 
leaders had survived went out of existence, and by 1933, the foun- 
dering Faculty of Theology of Istanbul University was also abolished. ! 


The Turkish Republic has nonetheless inherited much from its Otto- 
man predecessor, such as.the religious tradition of the nation and quite 
paradoxically, so called westernization and modernization. In spite of the 
fact that religion has been displaced from the actual structure of the State, 
contention regarding religious issues has continually persisted throughout 
the course of the 75-year history of the new State. Religion in education 
or, more specifically, the issue of religious education has always been an 
indication of the position of the State rzs 4 rzsthe religious culture of the 
country. In this article, we will focus on the development of higher reli- 
gious education in modern Turkey during its 75 years of existence. 


! Andreas M. Kazamias, 7he Aducation Quest for Modernity in Turkey (Chicago: Chicago 
Press, 1966), 185f. 
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The idea of a higher religious academy has its roots in the philosophy 
of the Ottoman era. According to Ulken, one of the first deans of the Fac- 
ulty of Ilahiyat of Ankara, the very notion of a Faculty of Ilahiyat ap- 
peared at the same time as that of the modern university in Ottoman 
Turkey. The actualization of the project was effected by Emrullah Efendi, 
the Minister of Education (Maarif Nazyry) at the time.? At an indepen- 
dent university, a Faculty separate from that of the medrese was con- 
vened for the first time. Emrullah Efendi was the mastermind of the theory 
known as Tuba-tree (Tuba Agacy), which is an upside down tree believed 
to exist in Paradise according to Muslim tradition. This theory promoted 
a rational and modern type of education from the highest to the lowest 
levels.” The implementation of that theory resulted in the opening of a 
university (Qeru’/Funun/ in 1908.4 This university included a branch 
called U/um-u Alye-/ Diniye, which was later called (/ua-/ Per iyye. 
This is an early example of what would later become the Faculties of 
Ilahiyat, which are branches of higher religious education characterized 
by their freedom from secular concerns. The curriculum of the Faculty 
was as follows: 


Table: 1 


Methodology of Figih (Usul-i Fikih) 


Science of Theology (Ylm-i Kelam) 


History of Islamic History 
(Tarih-i Din-i Islam) 


General History (Tarih-i Umumi) 


Methodology of Teaching 
(Usul-i Tedris) 


Total 





2 See Akpit, Bahattin, “Islamic Education in Turkey: Medrese Reform in late Ottoman 
Times and Imam-Hatip Schools in the Republic,” /s/#m in Modern Turkey: Religion, Politics 
and Literature in a Secular State, ed. Richard Tapper (London: I.B. Tauris and Co. Ltd., 1991), 
159. 

3 Recai Dogan, “II. Meprutiyet Dönemi Eğitim Hareketlerinde Din Egitim-Ogretimi” in 
Ankara Universitesi Vishiyat Fakültesi Dengisi, XXXVTII (1998), 367, 398f. 

4 Hilmi Ziya Ülken, ” Ylahiyat Fakultesinin Geçirdiği Safhalar” in VérAsyat Fakültesi Albümü 
1949-1960 (1961),3. 
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Later, some changes occurred and, for the fourth year, Ylm-i Hikmet 
(Knowledge of Wisdom/Philosophy), Tarih-i Edyan (History of Religions), 
Siyer-i Nebevi (Life of the Prophet), Kitabiyet-i Arabiyye and Tiirkiyye 
(Arabic and Turkish Literature) courses including Usul-i Fykyh (Method- 
ology of Fiqih) were added to the program.” In 1913, a new regulation 
was imposed upon the University by Emrullah Efendi. The reorganization 
of the departments //1’4e/ of the Faculty was designed as follows: 


Department of Tafser and Hadith 

Department of Theology 

Department of Philosophy 

Department of Fiqih Department of Religious Ethics (Ahlak-y 
Per’iyye) and Life of the Prophet (Siyer) 

With these changes, courses such as Ylm-i Ahlak-y Per’iyye ve Tasavvuff 
(Science of Religious Ethics and Mysticism), Garb Felsefesi (Western Phi- 
losophy), Felsefe ve Tarihi Felsefe (Philosophy and History of Philoso- 
phy), and Ylm-i Hilaf (Discipline of Contravention) were added to the 
curriculum. ê 

On September 11, 1919, a new law closed the Faculty as a result of 
continuous opposition to the traditional offerings. The reasoning was that 
the traditional medrese were sufficiently structured to provide the Turk- 
ish people with religious education, and, therefore, there was no need for 
any other institutions with the same purpose. The zedrese, meanwhile, 
were also experiencing deep transformation in an effort to modernize. 
According to Ülken, graduates of the medrese began to achieve promi- 
nence. Hoca Tahsin Efendi, for instance, taught modern psychology, while 
Yzmirli Ysmail Hakky in Fens ¥in-s Kelam compared s£a/am doctrines 
with western philosophy. Ali Sedat Bey promoted and actually taught 
modern logic and methodology.’ In fact, a considerable number of w/eme 
supported or substantially contributed to modernization reforms in the 
Ottoman State. § 

When western influence expanded to the Ottoman State, contempo- 
rary ideas in the field of education emerged, one after another. Yet, tradi- 
tional modes of education persisted alongside new ones. Eventually, this 
co-existence created a dualism in the structure of the educational system 
of the state. In this dual composition, madrasah gave a traditional and 
religiously rooted education, whereas wa2/2é provided a westernized or 
modern type of education. Kazamias refers to this dualistic nature in his 


5 Mustafa Ergin, // Afeprutiyet Devrinde ditim Hareketleri 1908-1914, (Ankara: Ocak 
Yayynlary, 1996), 260. 

6 Ergin, Z Afeprutiyet, 259ff. 

7? Ulken, “Ylahiyat,” 5. 

3 Dogan, // Afeprutryet, 1998; See also, Kazamias, 7he Education Quest. Tlf. 
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account of the inauguration of the Galatasaray Lise. The supporters of the 
new establishment were called 7xazimeafc/. They were known as the de- 
fenders of reform in the State and of westernization of the institutions and 
cultural life of the Empire. At the other extreme, however, stood the con- 
servatives, who believed in the traditional institutions and were the cham- 
pions of Islam and religious schooling. They were the so-called Medresecr? 

This makt26-madrasaé dualism continued until the Parliament of the 
new Turkish Republic passed the Law of Unification of Instruction 
[Tewhid-i Tadrisat) on March 3, 1924. This happened only a year after 
the declaration of the new Turkish State on April 23, 1923. The secular 
character of the State and the Law of Unification of Instruction had the 
most profound and permanent influence, not only on education in gen- 
eral, but on religious education in particular. According to this law, edu- 
cation now fell under the authority of the Ministry of Education. With this 
law, all mat/ahs and madrasahs were attached to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion both administratively and financially. 

As with any issue related to religion, there was much heated discus- 
sion about the concept of secularism in government, which was held as 
one of the necessary principles of the new Turkish State. Following the 
establishment of a new Faculty, these continuing discussions played them- 
selves out both in Parliament and the media. Many were loath to abandon 
the Muslim traditions of the country. On the one hand, many approved of 
the secular quality of the State, but on the other, the people's religious 
demands were not to be denied. This situation was a painful paradox in 
the minds of modern Turks. 

Fierce debate ensued regarding the interpretation and execution of 
the law by the government of the time. The closing of the medrese by the 
Ministry of Education gave rise to considerable opposition. The decision 
to shut down the zedrese by Vasif Bey, the Minister of Education, was 
considered by the conservative media as a gravely biased attack against 
the old institutions. An article in -ebs/urrepaqnterpreted the initiative as 
ruining the families of sixteen thousand scholars and advocated the recon- 
struction of the wzedrese rather than their elimination.!° The opposition, 
moreover, regarded the edreseas a primary source for students of higher 
religious education in Turkey. They argued that without the medrese, the 
Faculty of Ilahiyat would be left without students and become obsolete. *! 

In contrast, an article in CuzAur7yerwritten by Falih Ryfky described 
the action as very brave and as the eradication of sixteen thousand dogma- 


9 Kazamias, 74e Aducation Quest, 66. 

10 “Ocak Söndürmek De Meziyet Ymip,” Sed//urrepad, 9 Teprinievvel, 1340, vol. XXIV, no 
620 (1925), 348f . 

1 Yahya Afif, “Ynhilal Eden Ylim Ordusu,” 5 Haziran, 1340 vol. XXIV, no. 603 (1924): 69. 
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tists in one night. Ysmet Yn6nii gave a speech against the opposition at 
a Teachers Union meeting in 1925. He referred to the central point of the 
contention as well as the government's persistence on its revolutionary 
position regarding religious education and also religion itself: 


We have already known that opinions would be advanced that cer- 
tain institutions should have been reformed rather than closed by 
the Unification of Instruction Law and we also have predicted the 
results of this kind of objection. The Great Assembly, however, al- 
ready has decided. To accelerate the goals that are to be gradually 
achieved is to make a revolution.... We believe that the initiative 
has nothing to do with being irreligious.... The cleanest and the 
most authentic form of Islam has been manifested among us.... You 
teachers! You will give a national type of education, not a religious 
and international one. We will witness that the religious training is 
not an attack against the national and that both types of the educa- 


tions will be performed in their own modes. 13 


The revolutionary action of the government continued to be disputed 
in later years. In 1955, Halide Edip Adyvar, one of the few significant 
females involved in the struggle for Turkish independence, criticized the 
government’s treatment of the zvedrese. She regarded the zedrese as the 
most important source of students for the Faculty of Ilahiyat and believed 
that the struggle against corrupted forms of Islam would be easier if the 


way she suggested had been taken. She said: 


It has been a great error to close the madrese which had already 
taken a modern way. Had the ewge/schools been closed first these 
[madreses) would have carried on religious education and the estab- 
lishment of Faculty of Ilahiyat would have been done on these al- 
ready settled foundations when we separated the state from the 
religion. This would have saved us, on the one hand, from Medieval 
narrow-mindedness, and on the other hand, we would not have ap- 
proached towards the cliff of the dogmatism (for the satisfaction of 
our natural religion instincts) through a sect that is based on igno- 
rance and came from abroad; it is also ignorant and irrelevant to the 
enlightening and eminent principles of Islam. !4 


In fact, every action the government took regarding religious educa- 
tion caused dissatisfaction. In the polemics of the day, definitions both of 
secularism and religion were demanded and proffered. Defenders of reli- 


12 Falih Ryfky, 2 Teprinievvel, 1340, “Bize Atatirkctii Hoca Lazym, feriat Ulemasy Defill,” 
Cumhuriyet (1924), 1. 

3 Inönü, 1925: 76f. 

14 Halide Edip Adyvar, 7iirtiye’de fark, Garp ve Amerikan Tesisleri, (¥Ystanbul: Dogan 
Kardep Yayynlary, 1955), 104. 
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gious tradition emphasized the historic role of religion in creating the na- 
tion and suggested definitions of laicism as something not against religion 
along with the reforms. Their arguments were founded on the premise 
that religious education was needed to uphold the moral requirements of 
Turkish society.!5 Ahmet Cevdet, the chief editor of Yaar, for instance, 
defended the necessity of religious education for young generations of the 
nation. He wrote, “Unless a nation gains a proper religious education it 
cannot develop a strong country. Then, no other youth throughout the 
world is so incomplete as Turkish youth and nation.” He concluded “Such 
a youth (as a Turkish one) cannot form a nation....” 16 The same argu- 
ment was repeated after more than half a century. Bolay argued the ne- 
cessity of religious education to prevent the disassociation of man from 
his transcendental source. He emphasized the integrative function of Is- 
lam for the citizens of Turkey.’ 

Advocates of laicism have been inclined to see religion as a barrier to 
modernization and regard the zvadrese and religion itself as a source of 
ignorance and dogmatism. They concluded, in accordance with their defi- 
nition of laicism, that a secular state is not required to give any religious 
education.!8 Sadrettin Celal Bey, in an article published in Sov 7eferaf 
argued that religion had been the primary agent of ignorance and corrup- 
tion in the country. A secular state, he continued, does not interfere with 
the religious beliefs of the people. He regarded religion as a personal mat- 
ter to be kept out of matters of State. He believed that leaving religious 
education to the family and abolishing State sponsored religious courses 
were the necessary consequences of a secular republic. 9 

Mehmet oglu Yhsan, a teacher, replied to the above-mentioned ar- 
ticle by Sadreddin Celal Bey in soz 7e/gra/ He emphasized the use of 
religious education in the ethical and moral education of the younger 
generations and stated that religious education was not a barrier to achieving 
modernization. 7° 

By the authority of the fourth article of the Law of Unification of In- 
struction, the Imam Hatip Schools at the secondary level and Darulftinun 
Faculty of Ilahiyat at the higher level were opened. The opening of the 


16 Ethem Rubi, 30 Teprinievvel, 1340 “Ahlak-y Diniyye Filmi” in Sed//urreped, vol. XXIV, 
no:623, (1924): 398; Ahmet Cevdet, 11 Kanunievvel, 1340, “Yegane Care-i Selamet Ahlak-i 
Diniyyedir” in Se&/urrepsd, vol. XXV, no. 629 (1924): 79; Hasan Hikmet, 1340 (1924): 89ff. 

16 Ahmet Cevdet, 27 Eylül, 1340: s1 

17 Sūleyman Hayri Bolay, “Yüksek Öğretimde Din Eğitimi” in M Apitim ve Din Kyitims 
Flmi Seminer Tebilgleri, (Ankara: Aydynlar Ocagy Yayynlary, 1981), 177-86. 

18 Sadrettin Celal, 6 Ağustos 1340, “Terbiyenin Esaslary” in Son 7efgra/ no. 51, 2. 

19 Sadrettin Celal, 23 Temmuz, 1340, “Muallimler ve Cumhuriyet” in Sav Telgraf no. 37, 3. 

20 Mehmet Oğlu Ihsan, 26 Temmuz, 1340, “Muallimler ve Cumhurtyet (Sadreddin Bey'e 
Cevab)” in Sar Telgraf no. 40 (1924): 3. 
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latter was on April 21, 1924. It was projected that the Institution would 
meet the need for religious instruction and help train specialists in reli- 
gion who also were fluent in modern scientific methods. The curriculum 
of the Faculty was designed to promote a modern and active understand- 
ing of religion. The eighth article of the regulation /7z/mafname), which 
provided for the three year Faculty of Ilahiyat, lists the names of the courses 
as follows: 


Tafser and History of Tafser, Hadith and History of Hadith (Tefsir ve 
Tefsir Tarihi, Hadis ve Hadis Tarihi) 

History of Figih (Fykyh Tarihi) 

Sociology (Yctimaiyyat) 

Ethics (Ahlak) 

History of Islamic Religion (Din-i Islam Tarihi) 

Arabic Literature (Arap Edebiyaty) 

Philosophy of Religion (Felsefe-i Din) 

History of Theology .(Kelam Tarihi) 

Muslim Philosophers (Yslam Feylesoflary) 

History of Mysticism (Tasavvuf Tarihi) 

History of Philosophy (Felsefe Tarihi) 

Islamic Aesthetics (Yslam Bediiyyaty) 

Prevailing Islamic Sects (Hal-i Hazyrda Yslam Mezhepleri) 

Ethnography of Muslim Nations (Akvam-y Yslamiyye Etnodrafyasy) 

Religious History of Turks (Türk Tarih-i Dinisi) 

History of Religions (Tarih-i Edyan) %! 


According to the regulations, students who wanted to register for the 
Faculty were required to have graduated from Lycee and also must have 
passed an entrance examination in Arabic and Persian. The Faculty was 
allowed to accept students from Imam-Hatip Schools as well. In the first 
year, the Faculty received more than four hundred ex-students from the 
higher levels of 2eru’//iiizfaand Medresetu’/-Mutehassisin, both of which 
had been closed earlier.” 

Right after the decision to open the Faculty of Ilahiyat, bitter criticism 
appeared in the media. Again, two groups were prominently featured. 
This time, both of the groups criticized the government for this initiative. 
One of them criticized the curriculum of the Faculty as religious narrow- 
mindedness and strictness in education and life, in general. The other 


21 Istanbul Darulfununun fiahsiyeti Hikmiyesi Hakkynda Kanun, Darulfinun Talimatnamesi, 
1932: 6 Burhaneddin Matbaasy, Ystanbul. 
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group directed its criticism toward the inadequacy of the curriculum in 
giving a real religious education. According to the latter group, this was 
because basic religious sciences were not sufficiently employed in the cur- 
riculum. In an article in Sedi/urrepad they stated the curriculum was nei- 
ther a curriculum of natural science nor that of a Faculty of Ilahiyat.?? A 
similar criticism on the general character of the curriculum was vocalized 
in the Parliament as well. Rasih Kaplan, for instance, an MP from Antalya, 
argued that the Faculty taught the history of religions rather than Islam.“ 
In fact, the criticism of the laicists that the curriculum promoted reli- 
gious dogmatism unquestionably fails. Almost every effort of the Faculty 
provides a contemporary and novel approach toward religious matters. 
Criticism from conservatives who expect a more traditional form of reli- 
gious education seems more accurate. The content of the issue number 
fourteen in the fourth year is typical of the approach of the Faculty: 


e (Yaltkaya) , Mehmed Perefeddin, “Yslam’da Ylk Fikri Hareketler 
ve Dini Mezhepler” (First Thought Movements and Religious Sects 
in Islam), pp. 1-27 

e Yzmirli Ismail Hakky, “Yslam’da Felsefe Cereyanlary” (Philosophi- 
cal Trends in Islam), pp. 28-45. 

e (Ayni), Mehmet Ali, “Nefs Kelimesinin Manalary” (The Meanings 
of the Word ‘Nefs’), pp. 46-52. 


e Halil Halid, “Ysmaililer, Aga Han, Hint Mislimanlary” (Ismalites, 
Aga Khan and, Indian Muslims), pp. 53-60 


e (Baykara) Abdulbaki, “Tevhid Kelimesinin Tarihi Safhalary” (The 
Historical Stages of the Word Tawhid) pp. 61-72. 


e (Yörükhan) Yusuf Ziya, “Tahtacylar” (Tahtacis), pp. 73-80. (Er, 
1993: 59) 


The anxieties and predictions regarding from where the students of 
the Faculty would come unfortunately were realized. It was for no other 
reason than the lack of students that the Faculty was actually closed in 
1933. The graduates of Imam Hatip Schools, which was not given the sta- 
tus of Lycee at the time, could not register at the Faculty. Furthermore, 
graduates of the Faculty were simply deprived of many rights of gradu- 
ates of other Faculties. ?” 


233 Yahya Afif, 29 Mayys, 1340, “Vebali Müderris Beylerin Boynuna” in Sedv/urreped, vol. 
XXIV, no. 602 (1924): 57. 

2 Minutes of TBMM, Term I, vol. XVII, 297. 

25 Osman Ergin, 7urdrye Maarif Tarihi (Ystanbul, 1977), 1742; also see Parmaksyzoglu, 
Türkiye'de Din Agitim, (Ankara: Milli Eğitim Basymevi, 1966), 25. 
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After the closing of a Faculty of Theology in Istanbul, opening a new 
one appeared on the agenda of the Turkish Parliament following the sev- 
enth convention of Republican People’s Party (RPP) in the late 1940s. The 
proposition of opening a second Faculty of Divinity raised the same furor 
in Parliament and the media that opening the first had seen. Opening a 
new Faculty of Theology promptly set forward the issue of the secular 
character of the State once again. The traditionalist wing of the ruling RPP 
advocated revising the definition of secularism. They argued that secular- 
ism was misunderstood and misapplied in Turkey. They claimed that it 
was understood as bringing up the young without religion and the conse- 
quence was immorality among them. According to traditionalists, religion 
had a moral purpose with an important role in social life. Despite the fact 
that Islam was the religion of the majority in the country, it had become 
inferior pzs 4 vis other religions. There was, then, a disparity in favor of 
the non-Islamic minority religions in the country. Religious communities 
had established their own independent organizations all over the world. 
But in Turkey, this opportunity was not afforded Muslims. Hence, they 
contended, the Presidency of Religious Affairs should be independent and 
equipped to educate the Turkish man for religious service. Having recog- 
nized religion as having moral value, they maintained, new generations 
should have a solid religious education. 

The secularist and revolutionist members of the party, however, were 
fearful of the potential impact of religion on the secular character of the 
state. Once again, they insisted on confining religious matters to the realm 
of the private. According to the secularist wing of the party, religion could 
easily be abused in the hands of the corrupt. They appealed to racial and 
national values by referring to a famous saying by Mustafa Kemal: “The 
ultimate power of a Turk is immanent in his noble blood.” Thus, religion 
should be regarded as a phenomenon between an individual Turk’s con- 
science and God.”* The seventh convention, rejecting the traditionalists’ 
considerations, declared strict revolutionism. 2’ 

The suggestion which was advanced to settle this issue came from the 
Assembly Group of RPP itself. This was one of the results of democratiza- 
tion in Turkey. Because of its promise for liberation in religion and reli- 
gious education, the Democratic Party won 62 seats in the Parliament. 
This forced the leadership of RPP to make a serious adjustment in its policy 
of religion.” The party in force also began to realize rapid change in the 
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balance of the vote profile in favor of opposition parties on account of 
their strong emphasis on religion. RPP, at that time, had a negative image 
with regard to religion in the eyes of its constituents. Tunaya®? counted 
24 parties in Turkey, most of which were alike regarding their emphasis 
on freedom of religious matters. Eventually, the RPP recognized the com- 
pelling necessity of reviewing and modifying its policy with respect to 
religion. Shortly after the seventh congress, it became obvious that the 
RPP could no longer ignore the demand for more attention to religion. As 
a result of this transformation, the Party suggested founding a new Fac- 
ulty of Ilahiyat. Clearly, RPP regarded itself as the only real protector of 
the modern Turkish Republic from the beginning. *° In late January 1948, 
deputies Ybrahim Arvas and Fatin Gökmen tabled a bill to this effect in 
Parliament. In February, 1948, the council of the responsible RPP approved 
a report calling for the establishment of a Faculty of Ilahiyat as well as 
some other religious institutions of education. The program and texts for 
this education were to be prepared by the Presidency of Religious Affairs 
and eventually they were subject to the approval of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The new Nation Party also stated that it favored the establishment of 
a Faculty of Ilahiyat in Istanbul on July 22, 1948. In addition, on May 20, 
1948, RPP suggested to the Ministry of National Education that in order to 
open courses in Imam and Hatip, secondary school graduates could regis- 
ter after completing military service. Thus, the Ministry of Education 
opened courses of Imam and Hatip in eight different places within a ten- 
month period. The goal of these courses was to overcome the shortage of 
qualified men who could lead prayers and funeral ceremonies. But creat- 
ing a proper concept of theory as well as a project of higher religious edu- 
cation was still a burdensome issue. 3! 

Tahsin Banguoğlu, the Minister of National Education of the period, 
touched upon the matter of the curriculum of the Faculty in a report. He 
reflected that the new definition of secularism, religion and university might 
appear for many as deviant from true secularism. Banguoğlu stated that: 


The subjects that will be studied on the Faculty will be religious in 
majority, like exegesis, /fe/s/r/, tradition /Aga/s/, jurisprudence 
(tvky4). Besides, such courses from the Faculty of Language, His- 
tory and Geography as ethics, psychology, sociology will be taught. .. 
Again the language courses of the Faculty of Literature will be the 
associate courses. Furthermore history of religions and some other 
religions comparatively will be learned... Theology is by itself an 
autonomous discipline, while the Faculty of Literature is only a fac- 


2 Tunaya, Vslemcylyk Akymy, 179-80. 
30 Dursan , 192-93. 
31 bid. 
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ulty of human sciences. In this respect by its foundation we will not 
repeat the mistake that once was made at the University of Istanbul. 


The essential core here will be the religious sciences. 32 


The very same mistake articulated by Banguoglu had been mentioned 
as well by Baltacyoglu, an adviser to Atattirk for so called religious re- 
form, in the same session of the Parliament. Baltacyoglu commented on 


the character of the new Faculty as follows: 


. in that Faculty of Ilahiyat (in Istanbul) I also had some responsi- 
bility. In one sense, we realized that it was a kind of Faculty of soci- 
ology. But here, the Islamic sciences will be essential, and the 
sociological sciences will be secondary.... After fifty years I have 
come to the conviction, and I do not refrain from expressing it from 
this seat, that if a person who acquires all of the disciplines such as 
ethics, aesthetics and literature doesn’t receive religious education to 
be given by the government, then human personality cannot be com- 
plete. 33 


The prevailing optimism was reflected in the media, as well. On Janu- 
ary 31, 1948, the influential editor, Cihat Baban, pointed out in 7asvrthat 
such a proposal was not a deviation from secular principles and that reli- 
gion was both an individual and a social matter. He also claimed that if 
Turkey did not bother to train religious specialists, false convictions would 
spread among the people. He added to this that Turkey must also harness 
the might of Islam over and against Soviet Pressure. On February 4, 1948, 
M. Tuncer, writing in an Yzmir based paper Yez’ Asy, opined that the 
State must train a society of well-informed, patriotic religious vanguards 
who could teach religion to the people in these difficult times.’ These 
sentiments were echoed by Nadir Nadi, editor of Turkey’s semi-official 
paper, Cumhuriyet when he reiterated the need for religious guides (Din 
Rehberleri) on February 12, 1948. A number of influential scholars and 
politicians also faced the creation of the Faculty of Ilahiyat with a sympa- 
thetic welcoming and expressed their hopes regarding its ability to pro- 
vide urgently required modern and enlightened religious leadership. Ahmed 
Remzi Yüreğir, for instance, expressed his strong belief that the Faculty 
would be “no place for superstition mongers. ”3° 

In the National Parliament, however, much anxiety continued to be 
expressed lest the new Faculty of Theology once again help generate the 


“ Minutes of TBMM, Term. VIII, vol. XX, 227-84. 
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rigidity and obscurantism of the old zvedrese Defending the initiative was 
the duty of Minister of National Education Tahsin Banguoglu. He an- 
nounced that “it will be worthy of Atatiirk’s Revolution and will not work 
in the spirit of the zedrese, but will work against regressive trends.”*° 
He replied that the proposed Faculty of Theology was a natural result of 


the reform processes set in motion by Atatürk, and said: 


This idea is essentially of a nature that will put to rest our friend’s 
anxieties. We are not of the opinion that the old medrese should be 
revived. School and medrese, beginning with the Z2zzímat, lived 
side by side for a hundred years and bred people who had two differ- 
ent sorts of mind. This person with a two-fold mentality rolled through- 
out a whole century with an internal struggle. The Faculty of Divinity 
that we are about to establish will not work with this manner of think- 
ing... In this respect the Faculty of Ilahiyat will be established as a 
scientific body and apart from encouraging regressionist movements 
it will indeed function as an arm against them to impede them and to 
annihilate them. The Faculty of Divinity will be a torch of light like 
other scientific institutions that have been established since the 
Tanzimat and, therefore, the superstitionists will escape before this 
radiance like bats. 37 


The next significant step leading to the creation of the new Faculty of 
Ilahiyat occurred when the Senate of Ankara University decided to exam- 
ine this project on January 7, 1949. Shortly after that, on January 23, 1949, 
the program of the new Republican cabinet led by M. Pemseddin Günaltay 
was declared. Günaltay was a student of religious sciences, a medrese 
graduate and a distinguished historian. Günaltay pledged to follow West- 
ern democratic models and to defend the principles of the Turkish revolu- 
tion. Freedom of conscience was declared holy in his program. 38 

The issue was finally brought to Parliament by the government fol- 
lowing the decision of the Senate of Ankara University to open a Faculty 
of Divinity. The proposition was made on May 3, 1949, with the following 
leading incentive: “In order to make the investigation of religious ques- 
tions according to the possible scientific principles, and also to provide 
the required conditions for raising men of religion effective in their pro- 
fession and comprehensive in their thinking, the Senate of Ankara Uni- 
versity has decided that a Faculty of Divinity is to be opened in accordance 
with its Western counterpart... ”*? 


$ /byd. 
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Meanwhile, Banguoğlu tried to explain the purpose of opening the Fac- 
ulty of Ilahiyat, distinguishing the concept of Faculty from that of the 
medrese. He believed the medrese to be places in which to learn the 
tenets of Islam, whereas the Faculties were “... houses of science, they 
endeavor to make comparison, observation and finally, if possible, expla- 
nation...” 

Emin Soysal (Marap), referring to the wetfep and medrese dualism 
that had occurred in the past, defended the opening of the Faculty: 


....Was Great Atatürk irreligious? No! He was never an irreligious 
person. Great Atatürk was a great person who wanted this country 
to develop and improve in European sort.... This country is in need 
of this institution and verily there is a great need of it.#! 


Thus, the law that authorized the formation the new Faculty took 
effect on June 10, 1949, and, at the outset, a teaching staff was appointed 
for a period of up to seven years. This included a dean, eight professors, 
fifteen docents and twenty-nine research assistants. The law included an 
allocation of 43,000 Turkish lire (T.L.) for the budget of the Faculty of 
Divinity until the coming fiscal year beginning on March 1, 1950. Ac- 
cording to the reports, only 39,865 T.L. were apparently spent in this 
first half year.” 


Program of the Faculty for 1949-1950 academic year:* 
Table:2 
Hours/ 
COURSES WEEE LECTURER 
T 


Followed at the Foreign Language 


Foreign Language (Eng. Fran. Germ. ) 
Dept. of F.L.H.G. 


Saa OOOO O e ete Karen RS 















Comparative Hin OF Religion 
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During the first semester, over 85 students enrolled in the Faculty for 
the four-year program. Out of this number, 80, consisting of 58 male and 
22 female students, successfully completed the first semester. In the sec- 
ond semester, 130 new Lycée graduates were registered. The Faculty gradu- 
ated a total of 40 students in 1953, nine of whom were female.“ 

The curriculum of the Faculty of Ilahiyat changed drastically in 1972. 
The four-year program increased to five years. The first three years, Arabic 
and Foreign Language courses were emphasized and the last two years 
were allocated to specializing in two basic areas. Two departments, ac- 
cordingly, were established in the Faculty, Tafsir and Hadis Department 
and the Theology and Islamic Philosophy Department. 

For ten years, the Faculty of Ilahiyat at Ankara remained the single 
institution for religious higher education, except for the Vs/am Tetkikleri 
kastitist, which had been working under the auspices of the University 
of Istanbul. 

Ten years after the establishment of the Faculty in Ankara, a Higher 
Islamic Institute /Viitsek Yslam Enstitist/opened in Istanbul on Novem- 
ber 19, 1959. Several reasons were given for the need for a new higher 
religious educational institution. Again, Ysmail Hakky Baltacyoglu made 
a distinction between the Faculty of Dahiyat in Ankara and the Darulfinun: 
the latter was to emphasize a kind of sociology of religion and the former 
to deal with religious issues in order to meet the needs of religious service 
for the people. Even though the latter was expected of the Faculty of Ilahiyat 
in Ankara, there were still some problems in training specialists to guide 
believers in religious rituals and practices. As Bapgil argued (1985), the 
Faculty of Ilahiyat focused on training philosophers and sociologists of 
religion. This was the first reason given for opening another higher insti- 
tution for religious education. Secondly, the number of the Imam-Hatip 
Schools had considerably increased (there were 19 Imam-Hatip Schools in 
the country at that time) and the need for teachers could not be met solely 
by the graduates of the Faculty in Ankara. Also, at that stage, the Imam- 
Hatib Schools and the Faculty were regarded as quite separate establish- 
ments and there was no attempt to associate the two. The former was 
established to foster men of religion like zvams and A4atths, while the 
latter was more of an intellectual center for a scientific understanding and 
interpreting Islam for adapting to the needs of the changing world. Hence, 
it was intended primarily to train teachers for Imam-Hatib Schools as well 
as offer courses of religion at ordinary secondary schools and 4reds.* 


“ Vishivat Fekultest Albümü 1949-1960 (Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu Basymevi, 1961), 16. 
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Newly opened Higher Islamic Institutes grew with the increase in the 
number of Imam-Hatib Schools. In 1971, a new institute appeared in 
Erzurum called the Faculty of Islamic Sciences. With the initiative of the 
rector of Ataturk University, the Faculty started a five-year program on 
July 22, 1971, open only to Imam-Hatip school graduates. It suffered from 
a shortage of academic personnel in the early years. The curriculum of 
the Faculty was similar to that of the other higher religious education of 
the time. It included some pedagogical courses as well. 

Each of the Institutes and the Faculty of Islamic Sciences in Erzurum 
were eventually transferred into the Faculties of Ilahiyat by the extensive 
reforms of the Council of Higher Education (CHE) /Yiitsek O:retim Kurulu) 
in 1982. This procedure was a kind of recovery operation for The Higher 
Islamic Institutes, since they were suffering from the stagnant character 
of their curriculum. The curriculum really gave the impression of having 
been an extension of a secondary religious school. The same courses were 
repeatedly followed in the course of the four year education: Arabic, Hadith 
(Prophetic Tradition), Exegesis, Qur’anic Recitation, Theology /Ae/am ve 
Akard). Hence, one of the reasons that CHE converted them into Faculties 
was the very appeal of the Institutes. Yet, there was another compelling 
reason for this conversion and it was related to the coup a é¢#¢in 1980. 
The reforms of the CHE were considered the second attempt at the unifi- 
cation of education. As a matter of fact, seven Institutes of Higher Islamic 
knowledge were transformed into Faculties of Ilahiyat and the same cur- 
riculum was applied all over Turkey. The old curriculums of Ilahiyat edu- 
cation were reviewed in accordance with the criticisms directed toward 
them. Thus, in the first year, students were taught Arabic, some introduc- 
tory learning regarding the Qur’an and some practical issues on Islam. 
The emphasis on teaching Arabic was a particularly favorable amendment 
to the curriculum, even though before the reform, Arabic had been part of 
the education at the Faculty of Ilahiyat in Ankara. Rahman stated that he 
had given lectures in Arabic in Turkey, and several in the audience dis- 
cussed matters with him in Arabic. He added that this was unique to the 
Arab world, except to a limited extent in Indonesia. 47 

The curriculum has been revised many times and is still evolving. On 
April 23-25, 1981, the Faculty of Ilahiyat in Ankara hosted the “First Reli- 
gious Education Seminar in Turkey.” An associate professor, among many 
other academics, seriously criticized the curriculum and the teaching meth- 
ods in the Faculties of the time. Papers entitled “The Problems of Reli- 
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gious Education in Faculties,” “The Shortcomings in Higher Religious Edu- 
cation,” and “Religious Education in Higher Islamic Institute and its Prob- 
lems” discussed the curriculum and teaching methods at length. According 
to the author of one paper, for instance, to achieve an effective curricu- 
lum, it was important to recognize that the prevailing curriculum was re- 
plete with obsolete and unimportant courses. After the unification of the 
higher religious institutions, several meetings were held to discuss the 
coordination of the Faculties and the development of the curriculum. One 
such meeting was organized by Samsun Ondokuz Mayys University, en- 
titled “The Symposium of the Instruction of Religious Sciences in Higher 
Education’ /Yitksekdgretimde Din Bilimleri Öğretimi Sempozyumu) on 
October 21-23, 1987. In this gathering, Bayraktar Bayrakly, the Professor 
of Islamic Education in the Faculty of Divinity of Marmara University, 
delivered a paper which was characteristic in outlining some of the prob- 
lems of the curriculum of the Faculties of Hahiyat. He criticized the con- 
ception of education which relies solely upon the teacher’s efforts in the 
classroom. He also suggested that the definition of “student” should be 
modified. The curriculum should be altered to provide greater participa- 
tion of the students. There were, to him, some artificial divisions in the 
content of the courses. For example, the Qur’an and the Exegesis of the 
Qur’an were given in different courses and both were also given in two 
different languages, one in Arabic and the other in Turkish. He also com- 
plained about the excessive number of courses. Bayrakly believed it more 
important for students to be able to follow the contemporary debate on 
Islamic and modern issues rather than studying debates that took place 
among certain schools in early Islam. In 1988, another symposium, en- 
titled the “Symposium of Religious Education and Service,” was held in 
Ankara as a result of a joint initiative of the Presidency of Religious Af- 
fairs at Ankara University and the Foundation of Religious Affairs. This 
symposium dealt with secondary religious education from the perspective 
of religious services. After a year, another symposium was organized by 
the Faculty of Ilahiyat of Samsun Ondokuz Mayys University called “Reli- 
gious Sciences Today and Their Problems.” (Gdéadmaiz Din Bilimleri 
Sempozyumu [27-30 June, 1989]) Sixty-three academics of the nine Facul- 
ties of Ilahiyat presented their papers on the problems in various areas of 
higher religious in Turkey in ten sessions. The symposia had varying de- 
grees of influence on later modifications of the curriculum, beginning in 
1991. For example, many courses required for pedagogical formation were 
dropped or made optional. The number of Arabic courses was increased. 
The first year was devoted to Arabic education in the name of the Prepa- 
ratory Year with a new organization. Some optional courses were added, 
such as Contemporary Islamic Movements in the Islamic World, Interre- 
lationships Among Today’s Religions, Contemporary Movements of Phi- 
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losophy, The History of the Islamic Countries and their Geography. In 
1992, the departmental structure of the Faculties was revised as follows: 


e The Basic Islamic Sciences Department 
e Philosophy and the Religious Sciences Department 
e Islamic History and Arts Department. 


While efforts to increase the quality of education were proceeding, 
something else happened as well. At the time, there were twenty-three 
Faculties of Ilahiyat in Turkey. The increase in number first took place 
with the conversion of Higher Islamic Institutes to Faculties of Ilahiyat. 
Until the late 1980's, there were only nine. Ilahiyat Faculties in Harran 
University (Panlyurfa) in 1987, Sakarya University in 1993, Karadeniz 
Tecnical University (Rize) in 1993, Inonu University (Darende) in 1993, 
Dicle University (Diyarbakyr) in 1993, Suleyman Demirel University 
(Isparta) in 1993, Yüzüncü Yyl University (Van) in 1993, Gazi University 
(Corum) in 1994, Firat University (Elazy%) in 1994, Cumhuriyet Univer- 
sity (Sivas) in 1994, Çukurova University (Adana) in 1994, Onsekiz Mart 
University (Canakkale) in 1995, Istanbul University in 1996 , Sütçüiman 
University (Kahramanmarap) in 1997, and Osman Gazi University 
(Eskipehir) in 1997 were opened. Another one in Akdeniz University was 
officially decided upon, but has not yet opened. 

The new Faculty of Ilahiyat in Ankara played a significant role in the 
case of the Faculty of Islamic Sciences. The staff and the deans of the new 
Faculties of Ilahiyat were mostly appointed from the Faculty of Ilahiyat in 
Ankara. In 1993, the deans of six of the nine Faculties of Ilahiyat were 
graduates of the Faculty of Ankara. Only recently were deans from the 
original staff appointed after they were able to form their own Faculty. 
With this development, the new policy of CHE became effective. To sup- 
port the newly established universities outside the main big cities, numer- 
ous academics were reassigned to them. Since 1982-1983, some thirty 
academic personnel of different levels have left the Faculty and gone to 
other universities because of the lack of academic staff in Ankara. 

In 1988, initiatives for a new higher religious educational institution 
were proffered by the President of the Presidency of Religious Affairs, 
Prof. Dr. Mustafa Said Yaziciolu, who was originally from the Faculty of 
Ilahiyat in Ankara. No sooner was he appointed to the position on June 
17, 1987 (he stayed in the position until January 3, 1992) than he realized 
that the officers of the establishment were themselves poorly educated. 
He officially wrote to CHE demanding they open an institute with a higher 
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quality of officers. CHE agreed to do so and, in fact, they opened a two- 
year middle level institute between Imam-Hatip Lycee and the Faculty of 
Ilahiyat. It was called the Higher Ilahiyat School of Profession /OAsyat 
Meslek Yiiksek Okulu). In his letter, Professor Yaziciolu remarked that 
the Presidency had 54,476 officers in total working in mosques and teach- 
ing Quranic courses and yet only 2,209 of them had received higher reli- 
gious education. Accordingly, the Executive Board of CHE decided to 
establish four Higher Ilahiyat Schools of Profession in Ankara, Izmir (Dokuz 
Eylul University), Istanbul (Marmara University) and Bursa (Uluda Uni- 
versity) on December 29, 1988. It was stipulated that only officers who 
had graduated from Imam Hatip Lycee and had worked for the Presidency 
for at least two years would be eligible. They were also asked to obtain 
the required mark from the Central Student Selection Examination. Cer- 
tain pedagogical courses, such as Sociology and Psychology of Education 
and General and Special Teaching Methods, Measuring and Evaluation 
beside basic religious courses such as Arabic, Tafsir, Hadith and History 
of Religions were included in the curriculum. 

In 1989, two Ilahiyat Faculties in Istanbul and Izmir opened the new 
program and accepted students. Later, in 1992, Erzurum Ataturk Univer- 
sity and Bursa Uludağ University did, as well. Van Yüzüncü Yil Univer- 
sity to the far East and Trabzon Technical University to the North registered 
students in 1994. In Ankara, the program has not yet been opened. 

Recently, another notable program with a purpose similar to that of 
the Higher Ilahiyat School of Profession has been developed under the 
auspices of Professor Yazicioglu. In the early 1990's, he realized that the 
Higher Ilahiyat School of Professions program would not be sufficient to 
improve the academic levels of the officers of the Presidency within the 
short time necessary. In 1998, there were only 1,095 students: 589 of this 
number were female, 506 students were male.*? Therefore, he suggested 
developing yet another institute focusing on different aspects of the edu- 
cational system. According to statistics, officers who had graduated with a 
higher religious education still made up only 3.76 percent of that popula- 
tion. ®© Yazycioglu’s project, however, could not be implemented until 1998. 
The Executive Board of the CHE made a decision on July 11, 1997, to 
institute a program called Pre-B.A. Ilahiyat Program /A/ediyat Onlisans 
Programs). Unfortunately, the process could only begin with another de- 
cision by the Board on December 11, 1997. According to the decision, the 
goal of the program was to elevate the level of the education of the offic- 
ers who work at the State Organizations in the category of Religious Ser- 
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vice graduated from Imam Hatip School.”®! The fact that Professor 
Yazyciodlu had been a member of the CHE in addition to having been the 
President of Religious Affairs provided him with an intimate knowledge 
of the shortcomings of the organization. It was this unique perspective 
that inspired him to see the progress carried out. In fact, what occurred 
was that the program of the Faculty of Ilahiyat of Ankara University and 
the Open Education Faculty of Anadolu University worked together. The 
strictly academic part of the program, such as preparing curriculum, text- 
books and TV lessons, was accomplished by the Faculty of Ilahiyat. Coor- 
dination of remote education has been done by the Open-education Faculty 
of Anadolu University based in Eskipehir. The textbooks have been printed 
and television lessons prepared according to the curriculum at the Anadolu 
University. The program officially began in the 1998-9 school year. About 
four thousand officers of Religious Affairs and graduates of Imam Hatip 
Lycee were accepted, having passed the Student Selection Examination 
given to graduates of secondary education all over the country. Because 
the two-year program seeks to provide the opportunity to all officers gradu- 
ating from Imam-Hatip School, the required marks for acceptance to the 
program are kept quite low. The mark was 105 for the 1998 examination. 

The Faculty of Ilahiyat in Ankara has recently instituted another ini- 
tiative for the betterment of the curriculum. In 1997, Prof. Mustafa S. 
Yazicioglu, dean of the Faculty of Ilahiyat of Ankara University, created a 
committee composed of young academics of the Faculty, and put them in 
charge of developing the curriculum. The goal of the new program was 
“to train a type of Ilahiyat graduate who can depend on the Qur’an itself 
as the most basic source of the religion, rightly evaluate the cultural heri- 
tage, interpret the daily life as well as produce solutions to the problems 
that are faced.” The document they released outlined the basic principles 
of the program and also stated that it hoped to provide the student with an 
understanding of the general concepts of culture and history, besides ba- 
sic knowledge of religious sciences. In the program this committee envi- 
sioned, there are two kinds of courses. First are the ‘compulsory courses,’ 
which give a basic knowledge of a specialized field. The purpose of the 
other group of courses, namely the ‘elective courses,’ is to unify the theo- 
retical and practical goals of the education. For the latter, the courses are 
designed to meet the needs of an interdisciplinary education for the Ilahiyat 
student. In this new program, the number of elective courses has been 
increased to the extent possible. Even though the program has been pre- 
pared for the Ilahiyat in Ankara, CHE has mandated the program for Fac- 
ulties all over the country. 


6! Murat Barkan, Masy/ Celypmalyyym? Rehber Kitap (Eskipehir: Anadolu Üniversitesi 
Yayynlary, 1998), 6. 
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Arabic 
Major Themes of the Qur'an Reciting the Qur’an and Tajwid 
Islamic History I History of Hadith 


Foreign Language Foreign Language 
Turkish I Islamic History I 


Introduction to Psychology Turkish II 
Computer Introduction to Sociology 


Principles Kemalism and Principles Kemalism and 
History of Revolution History of Revolution 


Fine Arts/ Physical Training 


3' Semester 4th Semester 
a 


Arabic 
Reciting the Qur'an and Tajwid 
History of Tafsir 

Foreign Language 

Methodology of Hadith 

Islamic History III 

History of Ancient Philosophy 
Turco-Islamic Literature 
Psychology of Religion 


Logic 
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Methodology of Tafsir 
Hadith 
Foreign Language 
















History of Theology 
Reciting the Qur'an and Tajwid 
History of Islamic Philosophy 
History of Islamic Civilisation 
Sociology of Religion 
History of Turco-Islamic Art 
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grd 5th Semester 6% Semester 
Year 


[cemar oues [oti] — Compaty Coms [Ore 
Arabic 


Arabic 
Methodology of Islamic Law II 
Systematic Theology I 

History of Islamic Sects I 
History of Religions II 

History and Philosophy of Mysticism 
Elective Course 














Tafsir 
Study of Qur’an Translations 
Methodology of Islamic Law 
Theological Schools 

Modern Age Philosophy 
History of Religions 

Elective Course Elective Course 
Elective Course Elective Course 
Elective Course Elective Course 


Cl Names of the Elective Courses Names of the Elective Courses | Credit 


Hadith Criticism Contemporary Comments on 
Hadith and Sunnah 


Philosophy of History 
History of Science in Islam 
Islamic Arts and Aesthetics 
History of Education in Islam 
History of Turkish Thought 
Turkish Theologians 
Ottoman Turkish 
Turkish Religious Music 
Astronomy and Sciences of Space 
Persian 
Modern Biology 


4th 7 Semester 85 Semester 
Year 


ae Compulsory Courses Credit Compulsory Courses Credit 


Islamic Law I Islamic Law 
Systematic Theology O 
History of Islamic Sects I 
Religious Education 
Philosophy of Religion I 
Elective Course 
Elective Course 
Elective Course 
Elective Course 










































Poa 

















Reciting Qur'an 
Semantic of the Qur'an 

Method and Critique of History 
History of Islamic Institutions 
Methodology in Social Sciences 
Turkish Religious Music 
Persian 
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Religious Oratory 
Philosophy of Religion II 

Islamic Philosophy of Ethics 
Elective Course 
Elective Course 
Elective Course 
Elective Course 
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a Names of the Elective Courses ia Names of the Elective Courses -_ 


Contemporary Approaches Qur’anic Judgements 





















































to the Qur'an and Modern Law 

Comparative Islamic Law Contemporary Trends of Philosohpy 
Religious Trends in Turkey Contemporary Theological Problems 
Reciting the Qur'an Inter-religious Dialogue 
Contemporary Muslim Thinkers Contemporary Islamic Trends 
Comparative Folk Believes Contemporary Trends in Education 
Contemporary Mystical Trends History of Turkish Republic 
Ottoman Turkish Problems of Philosophy of Religion 
Paleography and Epigraphy Philosophy of Ethics 


Public Relations 
Texts on Religion and Literature 
Texts on Classical Theology 

Selected Hadith Texts 
Religious Texts in Foreign Language 
Arabic Eloquence 














The committee was also responsible for designing another program 
called the Primary Education Religious Culture and Moral Knowledge 
Teacher Program (Olköretim Din Kültürü ve Ahlak Bilgisi Öretmenlii). It 
focused upon the courses of the Ilahiyat field. The pedagogical part of the 
program became a general program prepared by CHE for all Faculties gradu- 
ating teacher candidates. To conduct the program, departments were es- 
tablished in the Faculties of Ilahiyat. These are the Faculties of Ilahiyat in 
Ataturk (Erzurum), Çukurova (Adana), Dicle (Diyarbakir), Dokuzeylul 
(Izmir), Erciyes (Kayseri), Istanbul, Marmara (Istanbul), Ondokuz-May1s 
(Samsun), Selcuk (Konya), and Uluda (Bursa) Universities. They were 
chosen from universities that have a particular expertise in pedagogical 
courses. Except for Istanbul and Diyarbakir, because of a shortage of staff, 
the Faculties accepted students for the program in the 1998-1999 academic 
year. The graduates of this four-year program will specifically be trained 
as teachers of Religious Culture and Moral Knowledge in the eight-year 
primary educational system. 

In 1999, the Faculty will decrease the number of new students to 2,370. 
Out of this number, 1,890 students will be a part of the regular Ilahiyat 
program and 480 will participate in the Religious Culture and Moral Knowl- 
edge Teacher program, in accordance with the recent formation of Ilahiyat 
education.” Meanwhile, some in the right wing media regarded the drop 


5 Kamuran Zeren, 11 Mayis 1998, “Iahiyata Kota” in A/i7zyer. 
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in number as an expression of hostility towards the Faculties of Ilahiyat. 
In an informative composition in Yezi pafaķ, the changes were given un- 
der the title “Ilahiyatlaryn Fermany Ymzalanmyp’” (The Execution Edict 
of Ilahiyats has been Signed). (13 May 1998) 

In the 1997-1998 academic year, there were 14,320 students in all Fac- 
ulties of Ilahiyat throughout Turkey. 4,487 out of this number were fe- 
male students, 9,833 were male. All Faculties of Ilahiyat accepted 1,120 
new female and 2,098 new male students, totaling 3,218 students in the 
same year. There were 328 female graduates and 1,091 male graduates 
that same year. This makes a total of 1,419 students. The graduates of 
the Faculties have the opportunity to find positions either in the Ministry 
of Education, as a teacher, or in various levels of the Presidency of Reli- 
gious Affairs. This is so because of their knowledge of Persian and a 
Western language, especially Arabic. Thus far, the graduates of the Facul- 
ties of Ilahiyat can teach special courses at Imam-Hatip Lycee’s (IHL). 
They also have taught courses of Religious Culture and Moral Knowledge 
at ordinary lycées and secondary schools. Moreover, they have been per- 
mitted to give some cultural lessons. 

Graduates could find positions at the Prime Ministry, the Turkish Ra- 
dio Television organization and at the State Archives because of their knowl- 
edge of Ottoman Turkish. The Ministry of National Defense used to recruit 
a certain number of students to employ as teachers at the Military Second- 
ary and Higher Schools or at the Moral Departments of the Land, Sea and 
Air forces until the very early 1990s. 

Recent changes by CHE have resulted in three different Ilahiyat pro- 
grams in the above mentioned Faculties. Thus, graduates of the Faculties 
are directed mostly towards positions with the Ministry of Education. On 
July 11, 1997, CHE decided to re-determine the work areas of the gradu- 
ates of the Faculties of Ilahiyat. The graduates are divided in three catego- 
ries according to the different programs they have followed. The Primary 
Education Religious Culture and Moral Knowledge Teacher Program will 
produce teachers for primary schools. Religious Culture and Moral Knowl- 
edge teachers for secondary schools will be trained in a three semester 
M.A. program, which will only be available at the Faculty of Ilahiyat in 
Ankara, and accept graduates of ordinary four year Ilahiyat B.A. programs. 
Another M.A. program will be instituted for training teachers for the Imam- 
Hatip Lycees in Ankara. 

During the course of the fifty-year history of Ilahiyat, a tradition gradu- 
ally took shape. The Faculties of Ilahiyat, especially the one in Ankara, 


& YOK (Yüksek Öğretim Kululu) APK Daire Bapkanlygy (Ankara, 1999). 
8 Koptap, 1989. 
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developed along lines unique to themselves. The Professor of Exegesis, 
Süleyman Atep, for instance, engaged in polemics regarding whether the 
People of Scriptures, Jews and Christians /44// A7t26/, would achieve 
ultimate salvation, that is, Heaven.© Professor of Theology, Mehmed Dag 
of Samsun, one of the two translators of Fazlur Rahman’s well known 
work /s/am into Turkish, wrote an article on the non-necessity of cover- 
ing. In Izmir, Professor of Philosophy of Religion, Mehmed S. Aydyn, the 
co-translator of Mehmed Dağ in the translation of Rahman’s book, and the 
Professor of the History of Islamic Sects, Etem Rthi Fyğlaly, the author of 
various books on the contemporary Islamic sects, especially on Shiite Is- 
lam, are also good examples of such a tradition. Academics from the Fac- 
ulty of Ilahiyat have most recently constituted the editorial board of the 
journal Zs/amic Research (Yslami Araptarymalar), which is based in An- 
kara. For the last ten years, this journal has been known for its critical 
view of traditionalism and its rather modernist approach towards religious 
issues. Some special issues, such as on women in Islam, the history of the 
Qur’an and on Hadith criticism, created something of a furor. The younger 
generation of the same society is now editing another quarterly named 
Isfamiyeat, beginning in 1998. The chief editor of the journal is Mehmet S. 
Hatiboglu, a hadith scholar who is very well known for his critical ap- 
proach to tradition. Together, these men have created and best represent 
the new tradition of the Faculty of Ilahiyat of Ankara. The tradition is 
known simply as Islamic modernism. 

The Faculty of Ilahiyat in Ankara is preparing to celebrate its 50 an- 
niversary. With a few exceptions, this is also the 50“ anniversary of higher 
religious education in modern Turkey. During the last 50 years, 22 more 
Faculties have been established. The State has increasingly acknowledged 
the people’s need for formal higher religious education over the course of 
time. Modern Turkey has been pursuing an understanding of Islam as it 
applies in that country for 75 years. This has resulted in a reconciliation 
of Turko-Islamic tradition, which is unique to Turkish heritage, and mod- 
ern interpretations of Islam. This goal, in fact, has been affirmed at every 
opportunity. In an article published in the daily AY7zyeron the recent 
changes of the Ilahiyat, the program writer’ wrote glowingly of the 
country’s citizens’ achievement in fulfilling and living the tenets of Islam. 
He believes that the people’s knowledge of Islam in Turkey is the result of 
thousands of years of history along with customs that have evolved based 
upon Islam’s espousal of tolerance. 


5 Atep, 1991. 
57 Zeren, 1998. 
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Also, the purpose of higher religious education, besides increasing the 
quality of the graduates who will potentially staff the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Presidency of Religious Affairs, was articulated as: 


to be able to train our youngsters in Islam and to raise them as the 
individuals who are aware that they are citizens of a secular, demo- 
cratic and social law state ... and also are proud of being citizens of 
the Turkish Republic as well as the Turkish nation; and that if one 
hear zgn (call for prayer) and if the glorious Turkish flag is flying 
then we owe this to great leader Atatürk and his colleagues in the 
army and in the politics who founded the Republic. 


Ankara University MEHMET PACACI 
Ankara, Turkey 


Selcuk University YASIN AKTAY 
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THe Musitim WORLD Vol. LXXXIX, No. 3-4 July-October, 1999 
mA 
EDUCATION IN THE NAME OF 
“ORDER AND PROGRESS” 
REFLECTIONS ON THE RECENT EIGHT YEAR 
OBLIGATORY SCHOOL REFORM IN TURKEY 


Following the strike by the Turkish military against civilian politics in 
1980, it was the Turkish Islamist group under the leadership of Necmettin 
Erbakan and the Welfare Party /Refah Partisi) that managed to recuper- 
ate before any of the other parties that had been banned in 1981. Polling 
7.2 % in the general elections of 1987, the party increased its vote to around 
11%! in 1991 and, in the December 1995 elections, the Welfare Party came 
out as the most populous. Due to the general fragmentation of political 
parties in Turkey, 21.3% of the vote was enough to secure a leading posi- 
tion for the Welfare Party. The first coalition government after the 1995 
elections, which consisted of the two center-rightist parties, the Mother- 
land Party under Mesut Yilmaz and the True Path Party under Tansu Ciller, 
collapsed after a couple of months. The next government, set up in June 
1996, consisted of the True Path Party and the Welfare Party, with the 
Islamist Necmettin Erbakan as prime minister. 

In the beginning, the Islamists kept a low profile, not wanting to of- 
fend the secular establishment. For example, the Islamists for the most 
part remained silent when Turkey signed an agreement concerning coop- 
eration during military training with Israel, a country the Welfare Party 
disdained because of its imperialist and Zionist policies. As time went by, 
however, attention was paid to offensive, high profile characters with the 
intention of satisfying the radical wings within and around the party. Thus, 
a visit was paid to Libya in spite of the fact that its leader, Khaddafi, openly 
supported the Kurdish separatist organization PKK. After this, the Wel- 
fare Party-led government was heavily criticized and put under special 
surveillance. In February 1997, rather unexpectedly in terms of public 
opinion, the military issued its first open warning to the government. A 
list of complaints was lodged against the government after the regular 
monthly meeting of the National Security Council. It was said that if no 


1 There is no exact figure for this election, since the Welfare Party joined the ultra nationalist 
Nationalist Work Party (AV//ivetcr Çalisma Partisi) in order to come above the 10% catch and 
secure parliamentary representation. The two parties together received 16.2%, which gave 62 
or 450 seats in parliament, and which after the elections, was divided: 40 for the Welfare Party 
and 22 for the Nationalist Work Party. 
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action were taken in response to those complaints, other more public means 
of pressure would be applied. 

The most important charges concerned extended compulsory school 
attendance, which at the time was only five years. The demand called 
for the government to raise the requirement to eight years. While this 
request may sound innocent and well intentioned, the issue of education 
was shrewdly chosen in order to create dissension within the sitting gov- 
ernment and eventually force it from power. This is just what happened. 
After four months of governmental agitation, Necmettin Erbakan handed 
in his resignation. Why is it that the question of extending the length of 
compulsory school attendance caused such upheaval? Specifically, why 
did the issue of basic education become the stumbling block for this gov- 
ernment? 

The reality is that the matter of education in Turkey raised a number 
of contentious issues. The question of which ideological values should 
predominate within educational programs was even controversial enough 
to break up an alliance between Islamists and more tolerant secularists. 
The question of education actually raised some extremely difficult issues 
precisely because there has been very little true reform within this field, 
with the exception of the changes initiated subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the Turkish Republic in 1923. Education has been badly neglected. 
This is why this issue, rather than some other, i.e. the wearing of 
headscarves or Friday prayers, was chosen. By injecting the question of 
education into the political framework, the military commander of the 
National Security Council made sure that its encroachment into the civil 
government would gain legitimate recognition. 

The goal of this article is to analyze these developments in Turkish 
politics. In order to explain how education was used as a pawn in the 
game of macro power politics, two issues will be covered: (1) the lack of 
reform within the field of education, and (2) the role of religious instruc- 
tion in the Turkish school system. Since the reform that was urged sought 
to circumscribe the role of religion, an analysis of religious instruction in 
Turkish schools is provided. The article concludes with a discussion of 
what happens when a weakened institution marred by ideological contro- 
versy is manipulated for unrelated purposes. 


Education in late Ottoman and Kemalist society 


Turkey saw substantial educational reform in the 1920s. The most 
important step in this reform program was the Tevhid-i Tedrisat Kanunu 
of March 2, 1924. This was the law that secured the centralization and 
unification of education in Turkey. This law was preceded by a long 
period of discussion over the role of education in a society challenged by 
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the developments taking part in the West. Educational reform had been 
a priority item on the political agenda before the Tanzimat.* As a matter 
of fact, Ottoman leaders were especially interested in education reform, 
a fact related to the historic role education had played in the selection 
and maintenance of a well-trained elite, known for its slave-like loyalty 
to the ruler. 

The classical Ottoman system was composed of three different educa- 
tional institutions: zzeķťep, medrese, and Enderun Mektebi (Palace School). 
Mekteps mostly taught the Koran. The first schools of this type were at- 
tached to mosques, but gradually spread and existed separately. They 
were supported by rz4&z/ (endowments) and were not compulsory. Popular 
education was thus not the responsibility of the State in classical Ottoman 
society, but was within the province of local religious institutions. ° 

Medreses, the first of which was set up in 1331,* provided more ad- 
vanced religious instruction than zes/eps Grammar, syntax, logic, meta- 
physics, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, and medicine were taught, but 
not religious education. These schools occupied an important position in 
Ottoman society. They trained teachers, including those teaching at the 
Palace School, and all the w/ema. Because the w/eme performed duties 
other than the purely religious, such as in the judiciary, public adminis- 
tration, diplomacy and politics, the zedreses were as important as the 
Palace School itself in training the top staff of the State.” 

The Palace School, which was established soon after the conquest of 
Constantinople, was based on the gevyszrme institution, that is, recruit- 
ment was based on merit rather than on family status. Males from differ- 
ent parts of the Empire were brought to the capital, sometimes in the form 
of tribute, in order to be trained for different duties within the State ad- 
ministration and/or the army. Instruction was broad in scope. It included 
Turkish, Arabic, Persian, etiquette, riding, archery, wrestling and sword 
practice, music and mathematics. The emphasis was more on practical 
skills than intellectual qualification.® 

The Palace School and the zredreses were not separate from one an- 
other. Even though the Palace School mainly trained soldiers and admin- 
istrators, and the zzedreses judges and learned men, the two educational 
institutions interacted and were mutually supportive.’ 


2 Reform period starting in 1839. 

3 Andreas M. Kazemias: Aducstion and the Quest for Modernity in Turkey (University of 
Chicago Press, 1966), 31-32. 

4 Cemal Kafadar: Between Two Worlds. The construction of the Ottoman State (University 
of California Press, 1995), 16. 

5 Kazamias, 32-33. 

6 Kazamias, 27-30. 

7 Kazamias, 33. 
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As long as the Ottoman sultans were at the peak of power, as in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the w/ema@ had a relatively subordinate 
position. As the power of the sultans declined, however, the w/ema be- 
came a relatively powerful group. The standing army, the janissaries, as 
well as the local notables, the #yaz, also strengthened their position. To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, under the rule of sultans Selim 
II (1789-1807) and Mahmut II (1809-1838), new steps were taken to rein- 
force central power and education first became the subject of reform. 
Military training was the first to receive attention, but other areas of edu- 
cation soon followed. Sdyan (primary) and riésdiye (secondary, from 
adolescence) schools, controlled by the State, were suggested in 1824.8 
The purpose of these schools was to prepare Turkish men for various mili- 
tary, naval, and medical professions and for government offices. In 1833, 
Mahmud II also established a 7erctime Odasi (Translation Chamber) at 
the Palace in order to train competent interpreters. An important objec- 
tive of these reforms was to put education under the purview of the State, 
rather than the w/ema.? 

These ideas were implemented and further promoted during the 
Tanzimat (1839-1876) period, especially when the grand viziers of Sultan 
Abdiilmecid, Ali Pasha and Fuad Pasha, continued the reforms. In 1856, 
a Ministry of Education was set up with the purpose of controlling and 
coordinating the zedreses and other educational institutions.*° The re- 
sult of these reforms was that new educational institutions mixed with 
older ones. SW4yan and rtisdiye schools developed parallel to wekteps 
and zvedreses. In addition, there were a large number of schools belong- 
ing to the Christian and Jewish minorities, which were run according to 
their own regulations. Missionary groups from different European coun- 
tries were also active in establishing schools, open not only for the Euro- 
pean but for the Turkish population, as well.’ After the Young Turk 
revolution in 1909, some of the old medreses began reform so that they 
could offer education more in line with the times. For example, the study 
of European languages had been made compulsory in 1917, the same year 
that the weareses were put under control of the Ministry of Education.“ 
Thus, at the time of the Kemalist revolution, there was not only a mixture 
of state and religious, Islamic and Christian schools, but also different 
forms of Islamic zedreses.* 


8 The ideas of such schools were raised, even though there is no evidence that any sade 
school was established until 1847. Kazamias, 53. 

9 Kazamias, 52-53. 

10 Kazamias, 61-62. 

1 Erik Zürcher: Zurhey, A Modern History (Tauris, N.Y. 1994), 65-66. 

12 Zürcher, 125. 

13 Bahattin Akşit, “Islamic Education in Turkey: Medrese Reform in Late Ottoman Times 
and Imam-Hatip School in the Republic,” in Richard Tapper ed.: /s/aa in Modern Turkey, 
Keligion, Politics and Literature in a Secular State (LB. Tauris & Co., Ltd. London 1991), 158- 
59. 
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With the Tevhid-i Tedrisat kanunu (1924), the zedreses were abol- 
ished and all educational institutions were brought together under the same 
regulation, supervised by one and the same administration, the Maarif 
Vekalet (Ministry of Education). This process was by no means simple. 
As a matter of fact, from 1924 to 1938, fourteen different Ministers of 
Education held office, which means an average of one minister per year. 14 
The longest term was served by Mustafa Necati (1894-1929), who did so 
from 1925 to 1929.15 

This administrative unification was combined with other reforms. In 
1928, the Arabic script was abandoned in favor of the Latin alphabet. One 
of the underlying ideas behind this change was that a simpler and more 
phonetic script would facilitate the campaign to increase literacy. This 
idea was not new. In the debates of the nineteenth century, the idea had 
been conveyed that the Arabic alphabet, though well suited to Arabic, 
was inappropriate to the Turkish language. Mehmed Miinif Pasha (1828- 
1910), a Turkish publicist and public servant, raised the question of a re- 
form in the alphabet as a condition for the dissemination of science. He 
argued that Ottoman orthography was difficult to learn and teach. What 
was more, it was inaccurate and could even mislead instead of inform the 
reader.'6 Itis against this background of such considerations that the 
script reform should be evaluated. The 1927 census, which showed that 
90% of the population was illiterate, made the need for change plain.’” 
Simplification of the script was directed towards rallying all citizens for 
the literacy campaign. 

Abolishing the Arabic script also served the purpose of cutting the 
Turkish people off from the language of the Koran. This highlights the 
fact that secularism was one of the cornerstones of the new educational 
program. Cultural reforms were tightly integrated with reforms aimed at 
putting religion under state control. The caliphate was abolished in 1924, 
and in 1928, Article 2 of the first constitution of the Republic, which had 
made Islam the state religion, was amended, providing for its 
disestablishment, and in 1937, the principle of secularism was officially 
incorporated into the constitution. In 1927, religion was removed from 
the school time-table!® and, in 1933, education of theologians, imams and 
hatips came to an end due to lack of a student population. Arabic and 
Persian had been canceled from the curricula in 1929.19 


14 This frequent change of ministers of education has continued up to our own days. 

16 Necdet Sakaoğlu, Cumhuriyet Dinem/ Kgitim Tarthy, (trans: History of Education in the 
Republican Era), Iletişim Yayinlari (Istanbul 1996), 29-30. 

16 Bernard Lewis, 74e Amengence of Modern Turkey (Oxford Press, 1961), 426-27. 

17 10.6% were literate according to the 1927 census, Sakaoglu, 22. 

18 Sakaoğlu, 25-27. 

19 Kazamias, 186. 
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An important force behind these reforms was the nation building 
project. Unification of education , as well as simplification of the script, 
served the purpose of setting the foundation of the Turkish nation. Mem- 
bers of the new Turkish community had to speak the same language in 
more than one sense. A common standard education would ensure that 
everybody was inculcated with the same basic cultural values. In fact, 
the leaders explicitly sought a “national education,” which was explained 
by then Prime Minister Ismet Inönü in a teachers’ address in 1925:20 


We want national education. What do we mean by this? This idea 

is easier to understand if we define its opposite. The opposite is 

religious upbringing or international education. You teachers should 

not offer religious and international, but national education... Re- 

ligious education is in one sense international education. Our edu- 

cation, however, should be by ourselves, for ourselves. National 

education can be thought about as having two aspects: political and 

national (vatansal)... Unfortunately, however, our citizens do not 

yet form a true nation (community). But if this generation works 

consciously, venturing all it has in terms of life experience and higher 

learning then the Turkish polity (state), may also develop into a Turk- 

ish nation (community) marked by genuine cultural, educational, 

and social maturity. This national body cannot hold any other civi- 

lizations. 

In summary, the educational reforms of the early 1920s concentrated 
on the following issues: 

e state, not w/ema (religious) control of education 

e unification of education, which meant that the same curricula 
should be followed in all branches of education all over the coun- 
try 

e raising the level of literacy 

e fostering secularist and nationalist values. 


After these steps in the 1920s to initiate profound changes, no reform worth 
the name has been carried out within the educational sector. The sector 
has grown, it is true, and the level of illiteracy today has decreased to 
about 20%,?! against the 90% figure of the early Republic. Certain com- 
promises have also been made in relation to the question of religious edu- 
cation. However, the educational problems and issues are much more 
complex and demanding today than they were during the mid-war period, 
so that against the requirements of a rapidly modernizing and globalizing 


2 Sakaoğlu, 27-28. 
21 Here we have to settle for the figures from the 1990 census, since the results from the 1997 
census concerning education have not yet been published (March, 1999). 
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society and compared to the situation in other countries in the world to- 
day, Turkey has seriously fallen behind. 


Education—a long neglected question 


Turkey’s population is growing very rapidly. According to the last 
census (1997), the population is 63 million. During the last three de- 
cades, the population has almost doubled (from 35.6 million in 1970 to 
approximately 65 million in year 2000), with the proportion of young 
people growing. In Turkey, 50% of the population is below the age of 
20,22 and every year, 1,200,000 new students are enrolled in Turkish 
schools.23 From the point of view of educational policies, this poses a 
problem of great dimensions. 

The figures showing the number of people who have finished junior 
high school and high school are discouraging: 3.7 and 2.8 million, respec- 
tively, out of a total literate population of around 40 million. The corre- 
sponding figure for people with a university degree is around 1.5 million, 
while the number of illiterate (over the age of 6) still is 9.5 million. ** 

One the most significant problems Turkey faces is that it must solve 
its educational problems with a totally insufficient budget. During the 
last ten years (1988-97), the average yearly spending on education has 
been 2% of the GNP,” while the corresponding allotment for European 
countries, where the rate of increase in population is 1%, not 2% as in 
Turkey, is around 6%. Even though many noble words are spoken at 
official celebrations concerning the importance of supporting the young 
generation with good educational opportunities, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has not been able to adequately cope with these demands. 

University education is another source of deep concern. In recent 
years, some 1,400,000 students have taken the university entrance exami- 
nations, competing for approximately 400,000 positions.“ The average 
spending on higher education during the last ten years (1988-97) has been 
0.67% of the GNP, with a slight increase in 1998 to 0.80%. These finan- 


22 26.0 million out of 56.5 million were below the age of 20 in 1990. See, State Institute of 
Statistics: Census of Population 1990, Table 17. 

23 Sakaoğlu, 141. See, also, State Institute of Statistics: Census of Population 1990, Table 17. 

24 State Institute of Statistics: Census Population 1990, Table 25. There are more recent 
figures available concerning “schooling ration” defined as the number of students enrolled in 
proportion to their own age group. In 1995/96, 90% for primary school (grade 1-5), 65% for 
junior high school (grade 6-8) and 51% for senior high school (grade 9-11), State Institute of 
Statistics Yearbook 1997. 

25 This figure increased to 2.53% in 1998, as a result of the newly initiated educational 
programs. Source: Ministry of Education Official Statistics. 

2 The number of students entering the university exams and the number of students 
succeeding in entering any university institution are as follows: 
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cial resources are supposed to cover the needs of more than seventy uni- 
versities, which, in reality, means that only a few institutions are able to 
keep up at an internationally competitive level. The discrepancy in qual- 
ity between different university institutions is great, and only around 15 
out of 72 universities are pursuing academic activities with internation- 
ally acceptable standards. 

There is a striking difference between what is achieved educationally 
in the public and private spheres. As government after government more 
or less ignores this issue, wealthy families continue to spend great sums of 
money on their children’s education. What the aggregate of private in- 
vestment in education really amounts to is not known, but the number of 
private schools and examination training centers /Gershane) has grown 
tremendously during the last two decades.*” Everyone with school age 
children knows how costly it is to enroll in private education. There is 
deep resentment on the part of those in middle income brackets. It is 
only a relatively small group of well-off people who have the privilege of 
being able to defray the costs of private education. 

The growth in the number of private schools and institutions has led 
to a bipartition of education.“ On the one side stands the education of- 
fered by the public sector, which is carried out under very difficult condi- 
tions: big classes, often a two-shift system (morning and afternoon classes), 
neglected buildings, and poor facilities. On the other side are the private 
schools, which vary in terms of material assets, but which, in general, 
offer smaller classes,2? better and more motivated teachers, nicer build- 
ings and better equipment in terms of sport facilities, laboratories and 


1994 1,250,000 346,000 
1995 1,263,000 353,000 
1996 1,399,000 412,000 
1997 1,398,000 421,000 
Source: Ministry of Education Official Statistics. 


47 The number of privately run school (dershane offering preparatory courses for the 
university entrance examinations has increased as follows during the last several years: 


Year Number of Lers4are Number of Students 
1995-96 1,150 312,167 
1996-97 1,479 323,432 
1997-98 1,659 387,633 
1998-99 1,759 441,348 


The costs for this part of private education in 1998-99 has been estimated to be around 700 
million US dollars, which amounts to nearly one fourth of the yearly budget of the Ministry of 
Education, the Istanbul daily Milliyet, January 2, 1999. 

28 To be sure, it is only a small elite which is able to demand private schooling. Of all 
schools, 16% were private in 1997-98 and only 4% of the students went to private schools. 
Source: Ministry of Education Official Statistics. 

29 On average, there were 19 students per teacher in public schools, while the corresponding 
figure for private schools was 5 students per teacher. Source: Ministry of Education Official 
Statistics. 
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access to computer technology. 3% As Turkey approaches the next century, 
the biparition of education between a private and a public, a well-off and 
a poor sector, constitutes one of its most serious problems. For example, 
education, which was formerly regarded as an institution leading toward 
social mobility, is today fostering and aggravating social inequality. In 
this respect, training within military colleges as well as religious voca- 
tional schools, Imam Hatip schools, offers greater opportunities for social 
mobility than is possible in so-called normal and general vocational high 
schools. In spite of these negative tendencies, the problems are not ad- 
dressed with due seriousness in public debate. Instead of the deepening 
social injustice, the lack of financial resources, modern technology, and 
up to date pedagogy in the field of education, the issue in official circles 
has been the role of religion in education. 


Religious education—a long, drawn-out controversy 


Primary and secondary level religious education in Turkey is pursued 
within three different institutions: (1) vocational schools, i.e. schools train- 
ing imams and hatips; (2) Koran schools; and (3) schools providing basic 
education as part of the normal curriculum. All three forms of religious 
education have raised certain concerns; it is the question concerning the 
Imam Hatip schools, however, that has caused the most controversy. In 
examining these issues, we get to the heart of the educational problem, as 
it was confronted by the National Security Council at its portentous meet- 
ing of February 28, 1997.° 


Imam Hatip schools 


The Imam Hatip schools are the product of the republican era in Turkish 
history. The first schools of this sort were set up in 1924? to compensate 
for what was lost in terms of religious education, when the old educa- 
tional institutions of the Ottoman Empire, the mekfeps and medreses, 


30 Turkish students regularly take part in international school competitions (scientific Olympic 
games), where they do quite well, receiving prestigious prizes. It is significant, though, and 
illustrative that students receiving awards without exception come from private schools (Milliyet, 
October 11, 1998). 

31 There are three types of imam and hatip schools: Imam Hatip Liseleri, Anadolu Imam 
Hatip Liserleri (keeping higher admission credits), and Din Ogretimi Genel Müdürlùğüne Bağli 
Cok Programli Liseler. 

32 The first Imam Hatip schools were set up in 1913. See Nahid Dinçer: /9/3' len Gunuauize 
/mam-Hatip Okullari Meselsi (trans: The Imam Hatip school problem from 1913 until our own 
day), fiule Yayinlari, Istanbul, 1998, 39f. However, since the period between 1913 and 1924, 
which was dominated by the Balkan Wars, the First World War and the Independence War, it is 
better to regard 1924, when the more durable establishment of this new form of education took 


form, as a starting point. 
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were closed. The first Imam Hatip schools were exclusively vocational, 
intended to train imams and hocas, without having any higher educa- 
tional aspirations. This limitation in scholarly ambition resulted in di- 
minished interest in this form of education. The result was a continuously 
decreasing student population and, after less than a decade, the training 
of religious personnel came to an end. Thus, between 1933 and 1948, 
there was no official education of imams or hocas. What was left of 
Islamic learning was mainly taught in the Koranic schools. But this training 
was only elementary and was far from meeting the standards of what 
was traditionally meant by Islamic scholarship. Rather, it corresponded 
to what had been taught in the old zzeké/eps. The situation was disturb- 
ing. Compared to Islamic scholarship in other parts of the Muslim world, 
Turkey fell behind. 

The first steps toward resuming education of imams and hocas were 
taken in 1948, when courses covering ten months training were opened in 
ten provincial centers. In 1951, this activity was further institutionalized 
when vocational programs covering four years of junior high school and 
three years of senior high school were opened in seven different prov- 
inces.*° After that and up to the present, the number of Imam Hatip schools 
increased according to the following table: 


Table 1: | Number of Imam Hatip schools, students 
and teachers 1951-98 


(The beginning of each decade is marked with bold letters) 


Number of Number of Number of 

Imam-Hatip Schools students 
Year Junior Senior Junior 
1951-52 876 
1960-61 3374 
1965-66 11832 
1970-71 40776 
1971-72 36303 


1972-73 16443 
1973-74 10522 
1974-75 24091 
1975-76 51829 
1976-77 86053 
1977-78 108309 
1978-79 114273 





Mustafa Uzunpostalci: Türkiye'de Din Eğitimi (Religious instruction in Turkey), in 
Kuruluşunun 43. Yilinda Imam-Hatip Liseleri (trans: Imam Hatip high schools at their forty- 
third anniversary), Ensar Nesriyat (Istanbul 1995), 124-25. 

4% Source: Ministry of Education Statistics. 
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1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 117706 
1992-93 137490 
1993-94 160720 
1994-95 301862 171439 
1995-96 306684 188896 
1996-97 310504 192727 
1998-98 218631 178046 





The increase up to the end of the 1970s is almost represented by an expo- 
nential curve. Especially striking is the increase during the 1970s, which 
was almost tenfold for the number of schools and students at the level of 
senior high school. During the 1980s, the growth of new schools practi- 
cally came to a standstill, but the number of students continued to in- 
crease. While the number of schools increased by only 3% between 1980 
and 1990, the number of students increased by 61% at the senior level and 
51% at the junior level. The reason for this disproportion was that it was 
more difficult to get permission to set up new Imam Hatip schools while it 
was still possible to add another branch office to an already existing insti- 
tution. During the 1990s (before the pressure from the National Security 
Council), the increase in the number of schools rose to 57% (1990-97), 
while the increase in the number of students varied, from about 48% for 
junior high schools and 92% for senior high schools. The fact that the 
number of schools increased again during the 1990s is an indication that 
the political atmosphere was more accepting of the needs of Islamist groups 
during that decade than in the decades immediately before or after.*° 
Lastly, the ratio of Imam-Hatip school students to the student population 


35 The role played by the leader of the Motherland Party, Turgut Özal, prime minister from 
1983-89 and president from 1989-93, in liberalizing the political climate should be taken into 
consideration here. 
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in general changed substantially, from approximately 1 in 40 (or 2.6%) in 
1965, to 1 in 12 in 1985 (8%) and 1 in 10 (9.7%) in 1995.36 The reason 
behind the dramatic increase in Imam Hatip schools is that considerable 
sums of money were invested by private persons as well as privately sup- 
ported pious foundations. Private initiatives support 93% of the Imam 
Hatip schools (buildings). 37 

In the decades following the fatal meeting of the National Security 
Council in February 1997, it soon became clear that neither of the two 
government parties was against raising compulsory school attendance to 
eight years. In fact, in government circles, voices were raised for even 
longer compulsory education. What the government parties, and espe- 
cially the representatives of the Islamic Welfare party, opposed was ex- 
cluding the Imam Hatip schools from the first eight year compulsory school 
attendance. The effect of the proposal as it was presented by the National 
Security Council was that the Imam Hatip schools should be closed for 
children before they had completed their first eight years of ordinary edu- 
cation. This means that the controversy boiled down to a question of 
whether obligatory school attendance should be eight continuous years of 
ordinary (secular) education, or eight plus three years, i.e. first five years 
of ordinary obligatory school and then the possibility of completing the 
remaining three years in an Imam Hatip school. The controversy could 
thus be summarized as between those who, in support of the military, 
pressed for the “8” formula, and those who, like the Welfare party and the 
True path Party, defended a“5+3” formula. The “eight year compulsory 
continuous education law” was introduced in August, 1997, only two 
months after the Erbakan government resigned, without allowing for any 
really open or honest debate of the question. The immediate effect of the 
new law can be seen in the falling numbers of Imam Hatip students in 
1997/98 (See Table 1). 

What was not reflected in media reports of this issue was that similar 
educational reform had already been accomplished once before, during 
the period following the military intervention of March 12, 1971.38 Seen 
from that perspective, one may question the officially chosen terminol- 


36 State Institute of Statistics: Yearbooks. 

37 ONDER (Imam Hatip Liselseri Mezunlari ve Mensuplari Derneği): 8 Yillik Kesintisiz 
Eğitmle Ilgili Sorular ve Cevaplar (trans: Questions and answers related to eight year continuous 
education), Istanbul 1998. 

38 Probable reasons for this silence is that the younger generation does not have living 
memories from that time. Another is related to the fact that the key issue of the 1971 intervention 
was leftist, not Islamist radicalism, meaning that what happened to the Imam Hatip schools at 
that time did not generate much publicity, and therefore, has not gone down in history as a 
strong collective memory. Another explanation may be related to the fact that official circles 
are unwilling to recognize the similarities between the two periods. Today, the military is 
trying to press the civilian governments without nominally eliminating the democratic process. 
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ogy. In fact, it seems that the situation could better be described as rak- 
ing up an old controversy than implementing new reform. The 1997 
“reform,” casting all junior high school education in the same mold,’ 
that is, abolishing the first part of the Imam Hatip education and making 
it more difficult for students graduating from Imam Hatip schools to en- 
ter other university programs than those offered by the Faculties of The- 
ology, has been more like a restatement of the program put in force 
twenty-five years ago. 

Four different periods can be demarked regarding the development of 
the Imam Hatip schools since they were re-opened after the end of the 
Second World War. The first period, 1951-1971, featured a seven-year 
curriculum: four years of junior high school and three years of senior high 
school. During this period, the status rendered the Imam Hatip school 
education was such that a student could drop the program at the end of 
junior high school and join any other senior high school program (for ex- 
ample, a so-called “normal” lycee). However, a completed seven-year pro- 
gram in the Imam Hatip schools did not give the student the right to 
continue studying at a university. He or she could only study at the Insti- 
tute of Higher Islamic Learning. A common practice of that time was for 
students to enter the final examinations of a normal lycee “from outside” 
and thus secure a second diploma, with which it was possible to enter any 
university. Since such an alternative to enter the university existed, a 
much larger number of students choose to study at the Imam Hatip schools 
than could possibly get positions as imams. The Imam Hatip schools thus 
grew into a popular alternative to normal lycee education. Students more 
often resorted to the Imam Hatip schools with the goal of preparing for 
further university education rather than training to become imams, while 
at the same time acquiring deeper insights into their own indigenous reli- 
gious and cultural heritage. 

The regulations of the Imam Hatip schools remained approximately 
the same from 1951 until the military intervention of 1971. This does not 
mean that this study program had not been the subject of controversy 
among educators and administrators in and around the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Starting at the end of the 1950s and continuing through the 1960s, 
the decade following upon the military intervention of 1960, the role of 
the Imam Hatip schools had been questioned by groups who were con- 
cerned about the increasing interest in religious education. 


39 This includes all vocational education, including technical vocational training. 

40 What distinguishes the Imam Hatip schools from so-called normal high schools is that in 
addition to the ordinary time-table, they offer a number of course in Arabic, Persian, history of 
religion, theology, Koran exegesis, etc. 
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The year 1971 marked a new period in the history of Imam Hatip 
schools; they became subject to new and restraining legislation. In a law 
promulgated on August 4, 1971, the first junior high school portion of the 
previous seven year program was canceled and restrictions were enforced 
concerning the choices available for further university education for stu- 
dents with Imam Hatip school diplomas.*! The effect of these measures 
was a relative decline in the enrollment at the Imam Hatip schools in 
1972-74 (see Table 1). These arrangements went on until 1974, when the 
first civilian government following the military interregnum, consisting 
of a coalition between the social-democratic Republican People’s Party 
and the Islamist National Salvation Party, reverted to the programs of the 
1951-71 period. According to the legislation of 1974, a graduate from the 
Imam Hatip schools was for the first time granted the same status as a 
student from any so-called normal (non-vocational) lycee in entering the 
university. These regulations remain in force to the present time, even 
during the period following the military intervention of September 12, 
1980. Without changing the regulations, the military leadership under 
General Kenan Evren assumed a restrictive stance concerning the open- 
ing of new Imam Hatip schools. As a result, very few were opened be- 
tween 1980 and 1988, even though, as has been pointed out in relation to 
the discussion of Table 1, the number of students still increased remark- 
ably. Thus, the liberal regulations from 1974 were left untouched for 
about twenty-five years, even though the opening of new Imam Hatip 
schools has been limited. It was not until the meeting of the National 
Security Council of February, 1997 that restrictions were again instituted, 
all in compliance with the implementations of the 1971-73 military inter- 
regnum. Thereby, a new, fourth phase in the history of Imam Hatip 
schools has been initiated. 4 

Why are people of an Islamist orientation so eager to support Imam 
Hatip schools? According to their supporters,* the importance of this 
kind of training is closely related to certain deeper values. For many, 
religion provides answers to questions related to the existential meaning 
of life. Also, the study of Islam is closely related to the development of a 
national and cultural identity. Islam serves as a bridge between the present 
and the past, between common people and intellectuals, between state 
and civil societies. A common contention is that the official and secular 


41 Dinçer, 122. 

42 Dinçer, 97f. 

43 Political and academic elite gathered for a conference of this theme. The conference 
papers have been published in the following book: Awn/usunin 49. Yilinda (maim-Hatip 
Liseleri (trans.: Imam Hatip high schools at their forty-third anniversary), Ensar Neşriyat, 
Istanbul 1995. 
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school curriculum is strongly influenced by Western philosophy, where 
the elements of scientific thinking and positivism have been very strong. 
This way of thinking is regarded as alien to Turkish cultural traditions, 
which have been based on a compound of knowledge comprised of both 
revelation and reason. 

According to their vindicators, the Imam Hatip high schools serve not 
only cultural and religious but social purposes as well. Because of the 
pious atmosphere of these educational institutions, many families in the 
rural areas of the country dared to send their girls to school. Many girls 
would have been left without any other educational opportunities other 
than the obligatory five-year primary school had it not been for the pro- 
gram offered by the Imam Hatip schools.“ 

The apologetics referred to above are, to a large extent, a response to 
criticism of the Imam Hatip schools from secularist circles. Radical 
Kemalists see the Imam Hatip schools as a threat to the very foundation of 
the secular republic. Where the Islamists see the Imam Hatip schools as a 
way to save a valuable cultural and national heritage, the secularists see 
only reactionary tendencies. Where the Islamists see the Imam Hatip 
schools as a contribution to the building of a civil society, the secularists 
see only the threat of anti-secular and therefore non-democratic forces. 
Where the Islamists see the Imam Hatip schools as way for women to 
earn an education, perhaps even a profession, the secularists see only 
women who veil, thereby undermining their own freedom and emancipa- 
tion. Also, where the Islamists envision a path to a meaningful life cast in 
piety, the secularists see only stupidity and superstition. 

The most basic concern put forward by secularists in this debate, how- 
ever, is that the Imam Hatip schools threaten the law laid out by Ataturk 
concerning the unity of education (Tevhid-i Tedrisat Kanunu from 1924). 


44 Mehmet Aydin: Kültür Davamizda Imam-Hatip Liseleri Yeri (trans.: The role of the 
Imam Hatip schools in our struggle for a genuine culture), in Auru/usunun 43. Yilinda /mam- 
Hatip Liseleri, 140. The following statistics support this author's contention: 


Year Percentage of girls Percentage of girls 
Imam Hatip schools General student population 

1963-64 0.5 25 

1970-71 2 28 

1977-78 5 33 

1980-81 12 35 

1985-86 15 35 

1988-89 22 37 

1991-92 30 38 

1996-97 42 39 (1995-96) 

1997-98 44 N.A. 


As shown, the increase in number of girls in the student population in general was not as 
striking as among the Imam Hatip students. Source: State Institute of Statistics Yearbooks, and 
Ministry of Education, Official statistics. 
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What distinguishes the Imam Hatip schools from so-called normal high 
schools is that in addition to the ordinary timetable, they offer a number 
of additional courses in Koran reading, Koran exegetic /fefszr), Muslim 
canocial jurisprudence ///4/4/, Arabic, history of religions, etc. To offer 
strictly vocational education for imams does not create a problem from 
the point of view of the law of unitary education, but when a large num- 
ber of students choose the Imam Hatip educational program as an alterna- 
tive to a normal lycee education, then the principle of unity of education 
is threatened. According to the spirit of the Tevhid-i Tedrisat Kanunu, 
public educational institutions in Turkey should not graduate different 
types of educated people, but basically one type. Having two types of 
lycee instruction—one secular and the other religious—means returning 
to the situation in the late Ottoman Empire, when the old medreses com- 
peted with modern, secular schools, a situation the founders of the mod- 
ern Turkish republic sought to eliminate. To this criticism of the Imam 
Hatip schools, their defenders claim that just like any other school in Tur- 
key, the Imam Hatip schools are controlled and coordinated by the Minis- 
try of Education. It is exactly because these schools are well integrated in 
the existing school system that they render such strong support. 

Thus, from the point of view of the secularists, the key issue in the 
debate over the Imam Hatip schools is the controversy concerning how to 
interpret the Tevhid-i Tedrisat Kanunu, one of the cornerstones of the 
secular republic. This issue has been raised not only in relation to the 
Imam Hatip schools, but also in relation to another institution of religious 
instruction, namely the Koran schools. 


Koran Schools 


During the controversial meeting of the National Security Council in 
February 1997, one of the critical items brought up by military leaders 
was the matter of the Koran schools. What was called upon was a transfer 
of responsibility for this part of religious education from the Directorate 
of Religious Affairs to the Ministry of Education. Thereby, another ideo- 
logically very sensitive issue was re-opened. 

Reading the Koran is a religious duty and is recognized as worship 
(bade), In Ottoman times, elementary education of the young in mek/eps 
mainly consisted of learning the Koran. The mes¢/ep education was com- 
pleted when the student had learned to read the Koran from beginning to 
end /Kur’an/ hLatmetmek). In the new primary schools of the Tanzimat 
era /sībyan mektepleri), there was no place for Koran reading. These 
traditions were therefore carried on within the framework of the old 
MCKLEDS. 

During the early republican era, the Koran schools gained special sig- 
nificance. When the Imam Hatip schools, introduced in 1924, no longer 
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had students and were closed down altogether in 1933, the only institu- 
tions left providing religious education were the Koran schools. In this 
situation, representatives for the government demanded that the Koran 
schools be placed under the domain of the Ministry of Education but the 
president of the Directorate of Religious Affairs /Diyanet Isler? Baskanligy), 
Rifat Efendi, managed to keep all Koranic courses under the supervision 
of the Directorate. Thereafter, the number of courses slowly but steadily 
increased according to the following table:* 


Table 2 Number of Koran courses and students 
(in parenthesis) 


Number of courses Year Number of courses 

1932/33 4998 (n.a.) 
1934/35 4557 (169 040) 
1935/36 4783 (172 473) 
1936/37 4925 (176 892) 
1940/41 4985 (184 943) 
1945/46 5011 (181 561) 
1949/60 5241 (180 831) 
1951/52 4890 (177 120) 
1972 
1980 2610 (65816) 
1981 2773 (93 025) 
1982 2946 (101 268) 
1983 3047 (114 668) 

3047 (102 493) 

3355 (113 080) 

4033 (142 763) 

4058 (144 013) 

4420 (142 763) 

4716 (165 416) 

After 1950, the number of Koran courses increased tremendously. To 
become a Koran teacher, one did not need any other qualification than a 
certificate substantiating competence in reading the Koran. It was espe- 
cially the followers of Süleyman Hilmi Tunahan, the so-called 
“Stilymancilar,” who engaged themselves in teaching the Koran. Süleyman 
Hilmi Tunahan was born in Silistre (in today’s Bulgaria) in 1888. His 





“© Gotthard Jaschke, Yen’ Turkiye’de /slam/ik (trans.: Islam in New Turkey), Bilgi Yayinevi, 
(Ankara 1972), 75-76. The 1972 figure from Beyza Bilgin: 4P/tim Bilimi ve Din ğitimi (trans.: 
Educational science and religious instruction), Yeni Cizgi (Ankara, 1995), 156. From 1980 to 
1997, see The Directorate of Religious Affairs Yearly Statistics, Diyanet Isler Başkanliği, Ankara, 
1990-1998. The numbers for 1980-89 were collected retrospectively, and include only one 
figure per year. The numbers from 1990-97 were collected on a yearly basis and include both 
realized and non-realized total number of course increased steadily during the 1990s from 16% 
in 1991 to 25% in 1997. 
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father had been a prominent member of the w/ema. Süleyman Hilmi 
Tunahan himself also received a solid Islamic training and served as teacher 
in a medrese. When the traditional schools were closed in 1924, he went 
into business for some time. During the 1930s, he was enrolled in the 
Directorate of Religious Affairs, and was appointed to Istanbul as a razz, 
or preacher. From here, he started work on his special mission: teaching 
young generations the Koran. 

Before 1946, Süleyman Hilmi Tunahan had taught these courses in 
secret. This is the reason he fell afoul of the law without however having 
to serve a prison sentence. After 1946, the regulations were liberalized 
and anyone qualified could get permission to teach such courses. The 
Sileymancilar increased their activities and a growing number of people 
from the cemaat, or community, enrolled in the Directorate for Religious 
Affairs as teachers of Koran courses. 

To a large extent, the Koran schools came under the control of the 
Siileymancilar during this period.4° This created uneasiness in official 
circles, which was not only related to the fact that one religious cemaat 
became very powerful and influential. The annoyance was also because 
the Imam Hatip schools now turned out graduates who had received a 
much more thorough education than those trained within the framework 
of the Koran courses. Since they were regarded as more competent in- 
structors for the Koran courses, some felt they should replace the old in- 
structors. In an effort to raise the quality of education, a law was passed 
in 1965 which required that anyone enrolled in the Directorate of Reli- 
gious Affairs must have a university—Faculty of Theology—or an Imam 
Hatip school diploma. This decision struck hard against the Süleymancis. 
However, at this time Süleyman Hilmi Tunahan was no longer alive. He 
had died in 1959, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Kemal Kaçar, an 
MP from the Justice Party /Aga/et Partisi) led by Süleyman Demirel. The 
struggle against being put under the purview of the Directorate of Reli- 
gious Affairs thus had to be carried out under Kagar’s leadership. 

Another setback came in October, 1971, when the military controlled 
government passed a law which put all the Koran schools under State 


48 Of 256 teachers active in 1952, 108 were employed by the Directorate of Religious Affairs. 
The rest were initiated by private persons, foundations or communities. A comparative figure 
from the late 1990s indicates that the proportion of Koran courses run by the Directorate of 
Religious Affairs to Koran courses run by private foundations or communities was 27% to 42% 
of all Koran course organized in cities /7vertez), There therefore seems to have been a slight 
increase in the relative weight for courses based on private initiatives. In villages, the majority 
of courses was organized by the village board itself. Unfortunately, I have not been able to find 
the corresponding continuous figures for the time preceding the 1990s. It was only towards the 
end of the 1980s that the Directorate of Religious Affairs started to statistically document their 
own activities (Nuri Omer at the Research and Planning Coordination Department at the DIB, 
October 20, 1998). 
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control. By changing the names and statutes, some schools remained in 
the hands of the Siileymancilar, but a large number of school buildings 
and dormitories were expropriated and put under the control of the Direc- 
torate of Religious Affairs. After the military intervention in 1980, a simi- 
lar confrontation occurred. This time the military leadership considered 
putting all the assets of the Stileymancilar under the control of the Minis- 
try of Education. Realizing that this would amount to an indefensible 
encroachment, the decision was abandoned at the last minute.*’ Still, 
Kemar Kaçar and a considerable number of people belonging to this cemaat 
were tried in court and sentenced to two years in prison. These sentences 
were later repealed by the Supreme Court of Appeal.” 

As long as the Koran courses were run by organizations outside of the 
direct control of the state, they were questioned on the grounds of chal- 
lenging the Tevhid-i Tedrisat Kanunu (the last unification of education 
from 1924). The supervision introduced in 1971 was by the Directorate of 
Religious Affairs, an organization which had been more open to influ- 
ences of different kinds of religious orders and communities than other 
State institutions. This intermediate position between state and civil soci- 
eties on the part of the Directorate of Religious Affairs was also the reason 
behind the last request on the part of the military, namely to tighten up 
control over Koran courses by shifting responsibility for this part of reli- 
gious education to the Ministry of Education. 

The conflict between the Sileymanci community and the leading cad- 
res of the Directorate continued all through the 1970s. During the 1980s, 
many of the establishments belonging to the Stleymanci were carefully 
scrutinized by official authorities and the media. Some of Sileymanci 
enthusiasm to teach the Koran to young generations seems to have ebbed, 
which is reflected in the table above. Slight increases in the number of 
Koran courses taught during the 1990s (7% between 1991-97) can be com- 
pared to the more impressing increase of the 1980s (91% between 1980- 
1990). In terms of the number of students enrolling in Koran courses, the 
figures are even more striking. Between 1980-89, the number of students 
increased an average of 15.2% every year, while during the period 1991- 
97, the average yearly increase declined to 0.7%. There were reasons 
other than the pressure against the Stileymancis behind the decline in ar- 
dor for Koran courses, namely the appearance of others who viewed edu- 
cation in a way different from the Stileymancis. Islamist groups like the 


47 It has also been claimed that in exchange for not having their vakif properties expropriated, 
the Suleymancilar promised their support to the new constitution, which was voted for in a 
referndum held in 1982, Ruşen Çakir: Ayes ve Sogan (trans.: Koran versus slogans), Metis 
Yayinlari (Istanbul, 1990), 127-33. 

48 Çakir. 
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“Fethullah Gülen Hoca cemaati,” for example, focused not on the Koran 
in their educational ventures, but provided a modern education similar to 
that of any secular, prestigious private college. 4° 

In the latest debates triggered by the resolution of the February, 1997 
National Security Council meeting, the question of religious instruction in 
ordinary schools has, perhaps surprisingly, not been on the agenda. From 
the point of view of the secularist military leadership, this question was 
resolved during the period following the military intervention in Septem- 
ber 1980. At that time, religious instruction was made obligatory in pri- 
mary and secondary schools, a practice that is still in force. Because it is 
easier to control religious instruction when it is part of the curriculum of 
normal school schedules, this form of religious instruction has been toler- 
ated, while the Imam Hatip schools and Koran courses discussed above 
have been put under a great deal of pressure. Thereby, the establishment 
gives with one hand what it takes with the other. This illustrates the 
ambivalence of even hard-core champions of secularism concerning the 
role of religion in Turkish society. It is important to keep in mind, there- 
fore, that when there are attacks against Imam Hatip schools and Koran 
courses, it is perpetrated by people who think that they have satisfied 
religious sentiment by not opposing obligatory religious instruction in or- 
dinary schools. The question is, however, how satisfactory this instruc- 
tion really is, from the perspective of both secular and pious circles. 

The abolition of religious instruction in schools has been accomplished 
step by step. Thus, until 1928, religion had been taught on all levels, both 
primary and secondary. In 1928, it was removed from secondary schools, 
but still taught in primary schools. In 1933, it was also removed from 
primary schools and taught only in village schools. It was abolished alto- 
gether during the academic year 1928-39.°° Religious instruction was re- 
introduced in 1948, but this time on a voluntary basis. At first, it was 
placed outside of the regular program, but after the Democratic Party came 
to power in 1950, it was included in the regular program. 

In 1974-75, under the coalition government of the Republican People’s 
Party and the Islamist National Salvation Party,*! a subject called 24/24 
dersi” (morals and ethics) became compulsory. Religious instruction was 
still voluntary. In 1982, however, before the National Security Council 
had allowed normal democratic procedures again, religious instruction was 
made obligatory.°? As the name of this subject indicates, (“Religion and 


49 The educational venture on part of the Fethullah Hoca Cemaati has resulted in more than 
500 colleges spread all over the world in a period of 25-30 years. 

6 Beyza Bilgin, 4g7tim Bilims ve Din Äğitíimi (trans.: Educational science and religious 
instruction), Yeni cizgi (Ankara, 1995), 98. 

51 The predecessor of the Welfare Party. All parties were outlawed in 1981. 

5&2 Sakaoğlu, 109-15. 
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Ethics” —Din Kültürü ve Ahlak Bilgisi) it was meant to constitute a combi- 
nation of compulsory ethic and voluntary religion courses from the 1970s. 
Arguments in favor of obligatory religious instruction can be summa- 
rized as follows:* 
e Every young man and woman should have enough religious in- 
struction to be able to make an informed decision about this vital 
issue. 
e Religious belief must be based on independent, individual choice, 
without too much influence from the family. 
e Compulsory religious education is better than voluntary educa- 
tion, because it prevents divisions among the students on the is- 
sue of religion. 
e When it is taught as one of many subjects in school, no special 
advantage or privilege is given to religious instruction. 

In a country as culturally diverse as Turkey, there are many different 
ways to interpret and practice religion. Some take it seriously, others are 
indifferent, some assume a formal attitude, others respond more emotion- 
ally. Some interpret it according to the tradition of their own family and 
local traditions, others try to strike out independently. As a result of this 
cultural diversification, there are a great many different orders /“erita/) 
and communities /cemaat) around which Muslims today are organized. 
When religion is taught in public schools, problems of which interpreta- 
tion to follow arise. The directives of the Ministry of Education have 
been to favor an official standard interpretation of the so-called Hanefi 
school, which is the most common tradition in Turkey. By keeping in- 
struction on a general level, the thought is that one does not risk getting 
on the wrong side of any specific group or interpretation. So, for example, 
instead of dwelling upon different conventions of conducting prayer 
[namaz), one standard version is chosen. This understanding applies to 
other subjects as well. The result of this standardization has been that the 
content of religious instruction has become watered down and repetitive. 
What has been taught in primary school is often repeated, with very slight 
elaboration, when children reach the secondary school level. In an inter- 
view with a teacher of religion, the interviewee recalls her own experi- 
ences from primary and secondary school: 


When we studied the tradition about the life of the Prophet in pri- 
mary school, these stories really caught my interest, but when we 
started to repeat the same things over again in secondary school, it 


53 A well-known and in official, secularist circles, an influential voice on these matters is 
Professor Beyza Bilgin at the Faculty of Theology in Ankara. See, Beyza Bilgin: 7izrArye’de Din 
fitimi ve Liselerde Din Dersleri (trans.: Religious Education in Turkey and Religious Instruction 
in High Schools), (Ankara 1980) and Agytim Bilimi ve Din Agitims. 
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became very boring. It was only when I studied the life of the Prophet 
as a student of the Faculty of Theology that these traditions caught 
my interest and became meaningful again. 


As a teacher of the same course, she has additional criticisms: 


The course material is insufficient. And there are too many rules set 
out that every teacher must follow. At any price we always have to 
mention Atatürk. You can’t go outside of the designed topics. As a 
matter of fact, there are many different ideas and interpretations, 
but the area marked out for these courses is very narrow. It has to 
be within the Hanefi tradition. This creates problems in the East. 54 


In this case, the interviewee, who not only works as a secondary school 
teacher but is also pursuing her Ph.D. at the Faculty of Theology in An- 
kara, recalls an agonizing experience she had during her first year as a 
teacher: 


I am doing my doctorate at the department of Kelam (Koran exegetic) 
where rather radical ideas have developed concerning how Islam 
ought to be interpreted. There are two main interpretations: one 
traditionalistic and the other modernistic. As adherents of the sec- 
ond one, many people in my department do not accept any other 
authority than the Koran. Sunnet and hadis (the traditions collected 
concerning the life and deeds of the Prophet and the first four ca- 
liphs) are not authoritative in the same way. Since they were taken 
down by human beings several centuries after the death of the 
Prophet, they are not different from any other source of knowledge 
written down by pious human beings.” Anyway, I did not hesitate 
to teach my own high school students the same things. And, as usual, 
I wrote on the blackboard what they were supposed to take down in 
their notebooks. But then an elder teacher of religion at our school 
heard about this. He, together with the parents of some seven or 
eight students, made complaints to the school administration. As a 
result, an investigation was opened, and after unpleasant discussion 
back and forth, I was'assigned another post in a school farther away 
from the center of the city. 


The interviewee was quite upset about these controversies, but she real- 
ized that she had gotten into trouble because of her naive idealism and 
lack of experience. 





°* What the interviewee hints at is that in the eastern parts of the country, especially among 
the Kurds, another of the four accepted law schools is dominant, namely, the Shafi. The 
Hanefi and Shafi perform their prayers /z#2z) in somewhat different ways and at different 
points in time. 

°° This young woman's interpretation of Islam is inspired by the Pakistani scholar Fazlur 
Rahman, for many years active at the University of Chicago. 
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Now I try to say the same things in a more democratic manner. I do 
not convey the modernistic interpretation as the best one any more, 
but as one of many different interpretations of Islam. 


The professors of the Faculty of Theology, who train coming generations 
of high school teachers, are aware of the difficulties of practical teaching. 
In a survey carried out by Professor Beyza Bilgin in the middle of the 
1970s, only 5% of teachers thought that repetition of the same subjects 
was desirable, while 63% admitted that, to a large extent, teaching con- 
sists of repetitions. 58% of the teachers said that teaching should consist 
of a balanced mixture of all topics, while only 14% thought they were able 
to do so. Many people, both within and outside of professional circles, 
bear witness to the fact that religious instruction too often consists of idle 
talk. As the young teacher quoted above said: 


Many teachers of religion do not take their work seriously. They just 
spend the time talking, without giving any systematic instruction. 
They don’t even use the blackboard in order to impress the impor- 
tant points on the students. 


As can be seen from this short discussion, religious instruction in 
schools has not been wholly successful. For children with secular inclina- 
tions, these courses offer nothing but a burden of lessons learned by heart. 
For the pious, they are far from effective in giving any satisfactory insight 
into the wisdom of religion. Consequently, they do not satisfy the de- 
mand for the kind of deeper knowledge offered by the Koran courses or 
the Imam Hatip schools. For religious minded groups, therefore, these 
courses do not constitute an adequate alternative to real religious instruc- 
tion. Another important issue is that obligatory religious instruction ig- 
nores the existence of the Alevi minority. This group, which constitutes 
some 15% of the Turkish population, is a heterodox sect, which, by invok- 
ing the fourth caliph, Ali, is in many respects closer to Shi'a than to Sunni 
Islam. The Alevi have become more conscious of their own special tradi- 
tions and the importance of preserving them and have taken issue with 
Sunni dominated obligatory religious instruction.” 


Conclusion 


The ideology behind the last educational reform can be summarized 
with the catch-phrase “order and progress.” This ideology is chiefly that 
of the military, but is also supported by a relatively large number of 
Turkey’s educated middle class. Representatives of the non-Islamist me- 


5 Beyza Bilgin, 7urtive’de Din Agitimt ve Liserde Din Derster1, 98. 

567 See, Fuat Bozkurt, “State-Community Relations in the Restucturing of Alevism,” in Tord 
Olsson, Elizabeth Ozdalga, Catharina Raudvere: A/ev7 /dentity, Cultural, Religious and Social 
Perspectives (Curzon, 1998), 85f. 
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dia (TV and newspapers) have largely been in favor of the latest changes 
within education and have willingly stood by the military on this issue. 

The concept of “order and progress” is deeply rooted in modern Turk- 
ish history. It was the name of the party (/tt/Lad ve Terakki) which over- 
threw Sultan Abdülhamid II in 1909 and which was in control of power 
until the collapse of the Empire at the end of the First World War. Mustafa 
Kemal Atattirk was a part of this movement, which he later carried for- 
ward to the War of Independence (1919-22) and finally into the modern 
Turkish Republic. 

Ever since its coining by August Comte (1798-1857), the slogan “order 
and progress” has been marred by an inner contradiction. In order to 
promote progress, forces of society need to develop freely, though this 
may threaten the need for order. Order, on the other hand, tends to curb 
the dynamics of free initiative, thus threatening progressive development. 
This means that anyone cherishing both values, order and progress, faces 
a dilemma. This becomes especially disturbing as societies become more 
democratic. In a society which lacks a democratic tradition, such as that 
of the early Turkish Republic, the contradiction between order and progress 
may have been less vexatious. To implement reforms “for the people in 
spite of the people” may have answered the needs of that time, but in the 
Turkey of today, which has come a long way in developing democratic 
institutions, an ideology founded upon these principles becomes increas- 
ingly untenable. As society becomes more diversified, order, or the basis 
of order, must be redefined. In a modern democratic society, order can- 
not be based upon authoritarian control and oppression, but must be based 
on open-minded consensus. This means that the idea “first order—then 
progress” has to be exchanged for “order based on progress,” that is, free 
initiative and liberty has to set the framework for order, defined as volun- 
tary consensus. 

The latest educational reform is an example of how order is given higher 
priority than freedom and liberty. New groups with Islamist ideologies, 
wanting to share the public arena, are being forced out. Socially, eco- 
nomically, and politically active groups are being thwarted. We are faced 
with a classic political dilemma. What is new in relation to the latest 
issue in Turkey of pursuing secular over religious education is the fact 
that it is especially women who are victimized. This is true for both stu- 
dents (in Imam Hatip schools) and teachers. As a matter of fact, since the 
new law was implemented, many female Imam Hatip teachers have been 
expelled from their positions or been appointed to distant locales. Educa- 
tion is part of the public sphere, and the public sphere should, according 
to the official interpretation of secularism, be kept as free as possible from 
Islamic and other non-secular forces. This poses a special problem for 
women because in Turkey, as in any other modernizing country, it is in 
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the public arena in which most women find employment opportunities. 
It is typically women who are employed as nurses and assistants in hospi- 
tals, who work as teachers in child-care centers, who teach in primary 
and secondary schools, etc. So, when Islamic women who want to ex- 
press their piety by veiling enter the job market, they, like most other 
women all over the world, primarily look for jobs in the public sector but 
now encounter resistance and difficulty. In the public sector, where women 
all over Europe have found a receptive market, Islamic Turkish women 
encounter opposition and hostility fostered by a secularist and allegedly 
progressive ideology. 

This author finds it ironic that just as women become important sym- 
bols of modern, republican Turkey in the mid-war period, it is women, 
now in Islamic garb, who find themselves in the cross-fire of the dispute 
over the definition of modernity. °8 

This article presents but one picture of the latest deadlock in Turkish 
politics. The greatest violation, according to the champions of official 
secularism Turkey today, is to “use religion for political purposes” (Presi- 
dent Süleyman Demirel). This is what is called 74#ca, which is loosely 
defined as being in opposition to the values of the Kemalist revolution, 
which in its turn, is defined as being against the republic itself. The Turk- 
ish people have been told that religion should not be used for political 
purposes. What about using basic education as a weapon in the struggle 
for political power? Unfortunately, no civil institution is strong enough to 
adequately address this question today. Hopefully, the resolution of these 
issues will not come so late as to render Turkey hopelessly behind. 


Middle Bast Technical University ELIZABETH OZDALGA 
Ankara, Turkey 
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KURDS, TURKS, OR A PEOPLE 
IN THEIR OWN RIGHT? 
COMPETING COLLECTIVE IDENTITIES 
AMONG THE ZAZAS 


Contrary to predictions that in modernizing, ethnicity would lose its 
importance as a determinant of collective identity, this form of identifica- 
tion, making extensive use of cultural, linguistic and historical features, 
appears to be a driving force in a number of social and political move- 
ments in modern day Turkey. This unexpected resurgence of ‘ethnic poli- 
tics’ has given new impetus to the debate on the nature of ethnic groups 
and nations.! This discussion has largely been characterized by two ap- 
proaches, usually referred to as primodiavistic and constructivisttc. Fol- 
lowers of the first approach regard the ‘giveness’ of so-called primordial 
factors such as a shared language, culture, history and origin as constitu- 
tive for ethnic groups and as a precondition for the emergence of ethnic 
identity; in this view ethnic groups at the same time appear as distinct 
cultural entities. On the other hand, the supporters of the constructivist 
perspective regard ethnic groups mainly to be the result of the construc- 
tion of social boundaries; they are “categories of ascription and identifica- 
tion by the actors themselves.”** Constructivists insist that the primordial 
features claimed by ethnic groups (and nations) are, at least in part, fic- 
tions produced by the groups themselves under certain historical and po- 
litical conditions. In this approach, ethnicity is a constructed social identity 
which can, if necessary, be manipulated for diverse economic or political 
interests. Some supporters of the constructivist approach, however, stress 
that a definition by virtue of social boundaries and self-ascription alone 
makes it difficult to distinguish ethnic groups from other entities, reli- 
gious and political groups, for example. They propose the introduction of 
inheritabiltity of membership as a further criterion: 


Ethnic groups are family-comprehending social categories, which ascribe 
themselves (or are ascribed by others) an (exclusive or multiple) identity.’ 


l The distinction between the categories “national” and “ethnic” is generally regarded as 
merely a gradual one which refers to the presence or absence of the component “state” in ethnic 
politics. 

2 Frederik Barth, 2t4mrc Groups and Boundaries. The Socia! Construction of Cultural 
Dritternce (Bergen/Oslo 1969), 10. 

3 Georg Elwert, Switching in Wegroup Identities. the Alevis as a Case Among Many 
Others, in Krisztina Kehl-Bodrogi, Die Kizilbas/Aleviten. Untersuchungen uber eine esoterische 
Glaubensgemeinschaft in Anatolien, (Berlin 1998), 78. 
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A third approach tries to bridge the primordialist and constructivist theo- 
ries. Its representatives acknowledge the constructed character of ethnic 
histories and traditions, but argue that because ethnicity itself cannot be 
constructed ex nihilo, people must have at least a minimum of socio-cul- 
tural features in common to be able to develop a we-group identity. The 
degree of strategic manipulation of ethnicity is thus regarded as limited, 
as politics of identity can only make selective use of an existing fund of 
primordial ties, choosing those elements which seem to serve their aims, 
while purposefully neglecting others. * 

By examining the shifting categories of collective identity? among Zaza 
migrants in Europe, this article attempts to illustrate how, under changing 
socio-political conditions and supported by modern ideologies, traditional 
we-group boundaries are undermined and new ones develop. The ongo- 
ing politics of identity among the Zazas provides an example of the multi- 
plicity of options available for the construction of we-group identities, 
including those based on nationality. This examination also provides the 
reader with a unique opportunity to closely observe attempts to create a 
new nation. Í 


Who are the Zazas? 


The term Zaza is the widely accepted designation for a certain popula- 
tion in Turkey having in common an Iranian idiom generally called Zazaki. 
The approximately two to three million’ speakers of Zazaki originally in- 
habited a limited area in Turkish-Kurdistan. They were surrounded by 
Kurds at the upper reaches of the river Murat (Euphrates) around the towns 
of Palu, Bingöl, Mu and Varto, and also in the province of Tunceli (for- 
merly Dersim), where they form about 90% of the total population. Asa 
result of the governmental deportations in the late 1930s, significant mi- 
gration for the purposes of work, and the ravages of the current war-like 
situation in the area, a considerable number of Zazas left their original 
homeland and now live in the western part of Turkey, or as migrants or 


4 Cf. Veit-Michale Bader, Asssismus, Sthnizttat, Burgerschaft. Sostologische und 
Philosophische Uberlegunge, (Munster 1996). 

5 By speaking about collective identity in this article, I follow Assmann, who defines it as 
“the image which a group builds up of itself, and with which the members of this group identify 
themselves.” Jan Assmann, Jes Au/turelle Gedachtuis, Schrift, Kinnerung und politische 
Legitimitat ta fruhen Hochkufturen, (Munich 1999). 

6 The material used in this paper is based on personal investigations among Zazas in 
Germany in the course of the last five years, and on the evaluation of Zaza group-literature. 

7 While Ludwig Paul, Zese47—Dis/ekt, Sprache, Natron? In Barbel Kohler, Xe4gran und 
Wahrheit Religionsgeschichtliche Studien. Festschrift far Gernot Weibner sum 638. 
(Gerburtstag. Wiesbaden 1998), estimates their number at two million, the group literature 
speaks about five or six million Zazaki-speakers. 
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refugees in Europe. About half of the Zazas are religiously affiliated with 
the Shafi‘i school of Sunni Islam, while the other half profess Alevism. 

Zazaki (also called Dimili and Kirmancki® ) belongs to the Iranian sub- 
group of the Indoeuropean family of languages and, as such, is related to 
Kurdish, the other Iranian language spoken in Turkey. Contrary to the 
popular view that Zazaki is a Kurdish dialect, however, linguists unani- 
mously testify that it is a language in its own right.? Zazaki, which is itself 
divided into numerous local dialects, was until very recently an unwritten 
language; for some ten years there have been efforts to rectify this. 

Not much is known about the origin and history of the Zaza. The few 
academics who have devoted themselves to these issues theorize that the 
term Dimili—used by a number of Zazaki-speakers to describe themselves- 
may be a derivation of Dailami, that is, from the province of Dailam to the 
southwest of the Caspian Sea: 


Since it is unlikely that the Zaza-Dimli moved from the Caspian to 
their present territory, to the west of the Kurdish areas, by passing 
unscathed through lands already occupied by Kurds, another hypoth- 
esis is necessary. This could be that the Zaza, already occupying 
what is now the heart of Kurdistan, i.e. the land south and west of 
the Lake Van, were themselves forced out and driven westward by 
the advancing Kurds. !° 


The Problem of the Ethnic Identity of the Zazas 


If it ever took notice of them, the world outside generally regarded 
(and mostly still regards) the Zazas as Kurds. This notion becomes less 
certain, however, when one examines the indigenous categories of collec- 
tive identity in the region based on religious affiliation rather than on 
language or historical origin, the operative social boundary running be- 
tween orthodoxy (Sunni Islam) and heterodoxy (Alevism). 

The Kurds of Turkey speak what is regarded as a Kurmanci dialect 
and the overwhelming majority are followers of the Shafi‘i school /aez/ep/ 
of Sunni Islam. Thus, by virtue of ethnic and religious affiliation, not- 
withstanding the fact that they speak Kurmanci, “Shafi‘is” in the region 
are generally regarded as Kurds.!! Though the Zaza do not speak Kurmanci, 


8 Not to be confused with the main Kurdish dialect Kurmanci! 

? Oskar Mann, Afundarten der Zaza, hauptsachtich aus Siverek und Kor Kurdisch-Persische 
Forschungen IMV, (Berlin 1932); Terry Lynn Todd, A Gramer od Dimili [Also known #8 
2224) (London, 1985); David N. MacKenzie, 7he Role of the Kurdish Language in Ethnicity, 
in P.A. Andrews, 4/42/c Groups in the Republic of Turkey (Wiesbaden 1989) and Paul, 1998. 

10 MacKenzie, 542. 

11 For a detailed discussion of Kurdish ethnic identity, see Martin van Bruinessen, 7Ze 
Bthnic fdentity of the Kurds, in Andrews and “Aslini inkar eden haramsadedir!” The Debate 
on the Bthnic Identity of the Kurdish A/evrsin Kehl-Bodrogi, 1997. 
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they have traditionally been considered Kurds by Kurmanci-speaking 
Shafi‘is because of the fact that they worship as Shafi‘is. They generally 
regard themselves as Kurdish as well, though with a certain ambivalence 
as to their ‘true’ Kurdishness.!* On the other hand, Kurmanci- and Zazaki- 
speaking Shafi‘is rarely acknowledge members of the neighboring hetero- 
dox groups as Kurds, such as the Alevis and the Yezidis, even when they 
speak ‘Kurdish proper’, Kurmanci. 

The case of the Alevis!? also illustrates the principle that as determi- 
nants of we-group identity, religious criteria traditionally and even nowa- 
days outweigh linguistic considerations. Regardless of their language, Sunni 
neighbors designate all Alevis with the pejorative term “Kizilbag” (liter- 
ally “redhead”). Alevis are considered heretics and, as such, ritually un- 
clean. Social interaction between the two groups has been, until recently, 
extremely limited. Sunni disdain for the Alevis has taken forms of rejec- 
tion from intermarriage to the refusal to eat an animal slaughtered by Alevi 
hands. The degree of ostracism has weakened in the course of the last 
several decades, though the boundary between the Alevi and the Sunni 
Muslims still exists. 

This boundary between the Alevis and the Sunni Muslims corresponds 
with a strong sense of separateness on the part of the Alevis, who, as a 
whole, consist of Turkish-, Zazaki-, and in smaller numbers, Kurmanci- 
speaking adherents. The emergence of a distinct Alevi identity has been 
nourished by a shared system of beliefs, rituals and socio-religious institu- 
tions, and supported by a historical legacy as a despised and persecuted 
religious minority. Apart from the language, Alevis throughout Turkey 
show a remarkable “cultural similarity, variations being regional rather 
than between the linguistic sub-groups.”'* Alevi ethnicity thus crosses 
ethno-linguistic boundaries, a fact becoming most apparent in the demand 
for group endogamy. While no restrictions limited marriage between Alevis 
speaking different languages, marriage with a non-Alevi resulted in exclu- 
sion from the community. The principle that membership in the Alevi 
community could not be achieved by conversion but only by birth further 
strengthened the sense of unity among the Alevis. Only those born into 
the community had access to the secret doctrine of Alevism, handed down 
within holy lineages and passed on to the “laity” in special initiation rites. 1° 


12 The haughty tone used by many Kurds “proper” when speaking of Zazas, and the manyfold 
jokes going around about them illustrate the somewhat “second class status” of the Zazas among 
the Kurds, a view however which is far more less distinct among the younger and nationalist- 
oriented generation. 

13 For a detailed discussion of Alevism in Turkey, see Kehl-Bodrogi, 1998. For an account of 
the Kurdish Alevis, see Peter Bumke, Kizilbas-Kurden in Dersim (Tunceli Turkey). 

14 Martin van Briunessen, Že Stharc /dentity of the Kurds, in Andrews 1989, 615. 

15 While the principle of hereditary membership is still valid, we nevertheless know about 
people of non-Alevi background being incorporated in Alevi community, as it may be in the 
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Thus, throughout history and in spite of their common language, Sunni 
and Alevi Zazas have never seen themselves as one ethnic group, nor were 
they seen as such by others. Contrary to Shafi‘i Zazas, who unanimously 
consider themselves Kurds, Kurdish ethnicity has been unthinkable for 
Zazas of Alevi confession until quite recently. Very few of the Alevi popu- 
lation even today consider themselves Kurds, even though Alevi Zazas 
were part of the Kurdish nationalist movement from its very beginning in 
the 1920s. 

The lack of a common ethnicity among the Zazaki-speaking popula- 
tion is evident even in the lack of a common ethnonym. Sunni Zazas call 
themselves either Zaza or Dimili, terms which, until very recently, have 
not been used by Alevi Zazas. When asked their nationality /z/Z/e?), like 
all Alevis of Turkey, the Zazas among them gave (and in most cases still 
give) the answer “Alevi.” Zazaki-speaking Alevis of Dersim, the heart- 
land of Alevism in eastern Anatolia, use the term Kurmancki, or simply 
zone ma (“our language”). Because the label Zaza, like the label Kurd, is 
associated with Sunnism, it is used by Alevi Zazas only when speaking 
about Sunnis.'© Similarly, Kuro—the term designating Kurmanci-speak- 
ing Shafi‘is—has not been used by the Alevis of Dersim for their Kurmanci- 
speaking co-believers, who are just called 4izden (“from us”). 

The absence of language group solidarity was also apparent during the 
anti-republican uprisings initiated by Zazaki-speaking tribes in the first 
half of this century. Thus, when the Sunni Zazas revolted against the 
Kemalist government in 1925, none of the Alevi tribes offered assistance, 
some even taking an active role in suppressing the revolt. The Alevis 
were offended by both Sunni involvement and the elements of Kurdish 
nationalism in the Sheikh Said revolt. There has been a long tradition of 
conflict between the tribes. Supporting government forces offered the 
Alevis an opportunity for historical revenge. Sunni Zazas (and Kurds) for 
their part refused to help the Alevis when Alevi tribes (most of them Zazas) 
in Dersim fought against republican efforts to extend state power to the 
previous de facto independent region of Dersim in 1937.17 

To further complicate relations, several Zazaki-speaking tribes in 
Dersim claim Khorasan as their place of origin, indicating they are Turk- 
ish. Today it is only the older generations whose members proudly de- 
clare themselves 424s-muAis “thoroughly” “true-blue”) Turks, though they 


case of a Sunni woman marrying an Alevi man (but not the opposite). It is further reported that 
during the massacres against the Armenians, a considerable number of them (often children 
whose parents were killed) have taken shelter in Alevi villages and converted later to Alevism. 
16 The term Zaza is however, widely accepted by the Alevis, too and what caused me to use 
it in this paper to designate all members of the language group in order to avoid confusion. 
17 For a detailed discussion of the uprisings, see van Bruinessen 1984 and 1994a. 
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are often unable to speak Turkish.!8 Students of Kurdish history often 
presume that “before the republican period, people never equated 
Khorasani with Turkish origin.”19 Numerous sources stress that this tra- 
dition goes back to times prior to Turkish nationalist propaganda. What- 
ever the historical truth may be, it allowed the Dersimli to demarcate 
themselves both from the Kurds and the Turks of Sunni confession. 


Zazas in the Discourse of Turkish and Kurdish 
Nationalism 


Throughout this century, the Zazas have been the subject of two com- 
peting political ideologies. Both Kurdish and Turkish nationalists still 
lay claim to the Zaza as a constituent part of the Kurdish and, respec- 
tively, Turkish nation. However, both ideologies define ‘nation’ as an 
entity of people having common language, cultural and historical origins. 
This means that claims to the Zazas deny their distinct ethno-linguistic 
position. 

Once nationalism became a basic doctrine of the Turkish republic, its 
representatives endeavored to accommodate the country’s multi-ethnic 
reality to the ideal of a mono-ethnic (Turkish) nation. Theories, many of 
them quite dubious, have thus developed proving the Turkish ethnic ori- 
gin of the Kurds and the Zazas, and showing Kurmanci and Zazaki as Turk- 
ish dialects.2° However, efforts to collect ethnographic data about ethnic 
and religious minorities in the first decades of the republic proved other- 
wise. The results of these governmentally protected studies in eastern 
Anatolia were generally kept secret, especially when they specifically dis- 
cussed officially denied ethno-linguistic distinctness of the tribes. A re- 
cent publication of some of these reports proves that observers such as 
Rasit Tankut, a persuaded Turkish nationalist, were well aware of the 
linguistic differences not only between Kurdish and Turkish but between 
Kurdish and Zazaki as well. Tankut even regarded the Kurdish-Zazaki 
distinctness as an advantage for state politics. He suggested building up 
the Zazaki-speaking population as a “Turkish barrier” against the Kurds 


18 The tribes claiming Turkish origin are the Seyhhasanan, Bahtiyar, Izol, Hormek, Sadiyan, 
Kureysan and Bamasoran. See, also, Taylor 1986, 318; Dersimi 1992, 24-25; and van Bruinessen 
1997, 11. 

Dersimi associates these Khorasani origins with the popular Alevi hero, Abu Muslim of 
Khorasan, whom many Kurds believe to have been a Kurd, and secondly with Haci Bektas (the 
central saint of Alevism). Khorasan was felt as the homeland of the Alevis. 

19 Van Bruinessen, 1997, 11. 

20 For a detailed discussion of Alevism in Turkey, see Kehl-Bodrogi, 1998. For an account of 
the Kurdish Alevis, see Peter Bumke, Kizilbas-Kurden in Dersim (Tunceli Turkey). 
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by making them aware of the Zazaki-speaking population’s ethnic distinct- 
ness.” For the most part, the State has not handled the Kurds and Zazas 
differently; both groups have been subjects of the same assimilation policy. 

Kurdish nationalism, on the other hand, regards the Zazas as having 
the same ethnic origin and speaking the same language as the Kurds. To 
support this thesis, Zazaki once again had to be declared a dialect, this 
time a Kurdish dialect.” Until recently, Kurdish nationalists vehemently 
refused to accept linguistic studies which declare Zazaki a language in its 
own right and accuse every effort in this direction of separatism. To ac- 
cept that Zazaki is not a dialect but a language is the same for them as to 
refuse to consider the Zazas a part of the Kurdish people. 

For a long time, neither Turkish nor Kurdish nationalism has been 
able to abolish the traditional, religiously defined social boundaries in 
Turkish Kurdistan and thus to dissolve old identities. Remarkable changes 
in this respect began only in the 1960s in the course of political and eco- 
nomic changes and a far-reaching politicization of Turkish society, which 
especially affected the Alevi community. 


Shifting categories of collective identity among Zaza Alevis 


The mass migration of Alevis to the cities in the late 1950s was in- 
duced by general industrial movement in the country. The Alevis also 
hoped to put an end to their century-old spatial and social marginality. 
With urbanization and modernity, the traditional socio-religious organiza- 
tion with its specific form of religious life gradually collapsed. Living side 
by side with non-Alevis, carrying out their secret nocturnal rituals be- 
came nearly impossible. Thus, the transmission of Alevi belief was inter- 
rupted and from the 1960s onward, an entire generation had grown up 
without witnessing Alevi initiation rites. This resulted in a far-reaching 
secularization, which was vigorously supported by a general politicization 
of Alevi youth, who, in the 1960s and 1970s, devoted themselves to leftist 
ideologies. These developments were accompanied by a change in the 
definition of collective Alevi identity. By reinterpreting its history and 
traditions, Alevism was declared the ideological source of communism 
and being an Alevi became nearly synonymous with being a communist. 
For more recent generations, Alevism has little of its former religious sig- 
nificance and is considered a community which has been oppressed and 
persecuted throughout history. Alevi identity was in this way reduced to 


al Cf., Mehmet Bayrak, Acik-Giz/i Resmi-Gayriresmi Kürdloji Belgeleri (Ankara 1994), 409- 
91. 

22 As Zazaki too is an Iranian language, this classification is not as adventurous as that made 
by Turkish nationalists. 
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being an awareness of acommon historical legacy. Alevism was idealized 
as the identifying element of a community whose members for thousands 
of years fought against every kind of injustice and suppression. 

On the basis of this self-image, supporting the Kurdish liberation move- 
ment, which gained new strength in the 1970s, appeared to be logical to 
many Alevis. As for the young Zazaki- (as well as Kurmanci-) speaking 
Alevi generation, political association with the Kurdish issue led them to 
embrace Kurdish ethnic identity. For them, religion had lost its relevance; 
they easily rejected traditional we-group boundaries. The young Alevi 
generation, in general, prefers stressing the common fate of those sup- 
pressed and exploited, be they Sunni or Alevi. With regard to Alevi iden- 
tification with Kurdishness, it has been argued that independent of their 
respective religious affiliation, Kurmanci- and Zazaki- speakers belong 
together because of a number of features common to them. They share 
territory, economic underdevelopment, and a social structure regarded 
by others as ‘feudal’, and above all, both have been subject to State dis- 
crimination. 

The older Zazaki- and even Kurmanci- speaking Alevis have contin- 
ued to consider religion as the main source of their collective identity and 
to reject Kurdish ethnicity. As a result, a split in the definition of we- 
group identity has emerged between the older and the newer generations. 
Trying to convince their parents of their Kurdishness, the young revolu- 
tionaries hit upon an answer. “We are not Kurds, but Alevis!” The eld- 
erly still equate Kurdishness with Sunni Islam. This is also apparent in 
how they judge Alevi Zazas confessing Kurdish identity: 2/7 odmus (“He 
has become a Shafi‘i”). 

Radical political changes, triggered by the military coup in 1980, have 
once again led to a re-formulation of collective Alevi identity. The grow- 
ing influence of Sunni Islam in Turkish politics and society, alongside a 
governmental Islamization policy, has deeply affected the Alevis, who “be- 
cause of their considerable and extensive historical experience were put 
on alert”? by this development. With the disappointment of their politi- 
cal utopias in the collapse of the socialist block, Alevism has regained its 
former importance as the main source of identity. Beginning in the late 
1980s, Alevi communities began revitalization. Once again, religion marks 
them as apart from the majority Sunni society. 

Alevi revival, however, is far from being merely a religious matter. 
It is also an ethno-political movement which has as its goal establishing 
Alevism as a pressure group in the Turkish political arena. A great many, 


73 Reha Camuroglu, “Some Notes on the Contemporary Process of Restructuring Alevilik in 
Turkey,” in Kehl-Bodrogi et.al., 1997, 26. 

% For a detailed discussion of the Alevi revival movement in Turkey, see Keh]-Bodrogi 1992, 
1993; Çamuroğlu 1997; and Karin Vorhoff, Zwischen Glaube, Nation und neuer Gemeinschaft: 
Alevitische Identitat in der Turkel der Gegenwart (Berlin 1955). 
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if not the majority, of Alevis have turned their back on socialist or Kurd- 
ish nationalist politics and have committed themselves to the ‘Alevi is- 
sue’. Those still giving priority to Kurdish ethnicity have begun to package 
Alevism as a genuinely Kurdish matter, thus offering the compatibility of 
both Kurdish and Alevi ethnicity.2° At present, however, ethno-national- 
ist discourse does not appear to have a significant impact on Alevism in 
Turkey:76 


Alevis. .. became aware of the fact that nationalist tensions directly 
affected their community. This awareness led to various expressions 
of Alevi ethnicity according to the dominant discourses in the coun- 
try. Thus, when faced with Islamism, the Alevis bend toward the 
political choice of secularism and express their identity in appropri- 
ate political terms. When faced with Kurdish nationalism, however, 
they bend towards the principle of unity and stress their religious 
identity and affiliation as Alevi.?’ 


Zazas in the European diaspora 


The strong reprisal of the left in Turkey, induced by the military coup 
of 1980, caused a great number of left wing activists to seek asylum in 
western Europe, where many continued their political work. Since the 
early 1990s, a considerable number of Alevis (Kurdish, Turkish and Zaza) 
joined the newly established Alevi associations, while others went on to 
support diverse left wing and pro-Kurdish organizations, such as the pow- 
erful PKK. 

In the midst of this process, a number of Zazas, of both Sunni and 
Alevi confession, have begun to question their previous ethnic and politi- 
cal loyaties and to search for new models of collective identity. As a re- 
sult, a particular Zaza politics of identity has emerged, seeking the creation 
of a distinct Zaza e¢fzse /nation and offering the Zazas the option of de- 
fining themselves primarily by means of Alevism or of Kurdishness. Un- 
til now, however, Zaza nationalism has largely been limited to the diaspora. 
With time, it has begun to reach Zazas living in Turkey, as well. 


25 This can partly be seen as a reaction against the proclamation of -Aleviam as a genuine 
Turkish phenomenon by Turkish nationalists at the beginning of our century, an idea being 
picked up by state authorities and some leading Alevis in the first phase of the Alevi revival 
movement. For the recent treatment of Alevism on the part of the PKK, see Zii/ttar, a 
periodical published in Germany by the so called Unity of the Alevis of Kurdistan, an association 
close to PKK. For a discussion of the position of Kurdish nationalists in the Alevi question, see 
also van Bruinessen, 1989, 1997. 

2 Though the majority of the Alevis are Turks, extreme Turkish nationalism as represented 
by the ultra right National Movement Party of Alparslan Turkes has never influenced Alevism. 

27 Çamuroğlu, 27. 
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It is significant that the idea of a distinct Zaza nation arose not only in 
Europe, but primarily among members of Kurdish exile organiztions. 
Nearly all those who presently support the theory of a distinct Zaza na- 
tion were formerly adherents of left-wing and pro-Kurdish political orga- 
nizations, some even of the PKK. Zaza identity politics has been 
reinvigorated by the language question, which in the diaspora, has gained 
an entirely new dimension. The original linguistic affiliation of their 
members played no role and caused no problems in pro-Kurdish or Kurd- 
ish nationalist organizations. Ironically, it is the Turkish assimilation 
policy which helped to resolve the problem of communication among 
Kurds and Zazas, who in their respective languages, could not normally 
understand each other.?® Due to the outlawing and formal prohibition of 
their languages in Turkey, most of the Kurds and Zazas—especially those 
living in the western parts of the country—have a better command of 
Turkish than of their mother tongue. Turkish thus has been (and to a 
great extent still is) the common language in Kurdish nationalist circles 
and media, up to the PKK. In Europe, however, serious efforts have 
been made to supplant Turkish with Kurdish—Kurmanci, more precisely— 
in daily social and political affairs as well as in group literature.”” Zazaki- 
speakers, too, are commanded to learn ‘real’ Kurdish, that is, Kurmanci. 
This Kurdish language policy has been one of the most significant factors 
for a growing number of Zazas to ‘discover’ their otherness, and to ac- 
cuse the Kurds of discriminating against a minority. This sensitivity has 
been further tested in the course of public debate in some European coun- 
tries regarding the demand of Kurdish migrants from Turkey to offer their 
children mother tongue education at school: 


This placed the Zaza-speakers in an awkward dilemma: should they 
also demand that their children in German schools be taught Kurmanji 
instead of Turkish as their ‘mother tongue’? Some in fact did, like 
generations before them had always learned Kurmanji as the lingua 
franca in their region, but a certain uneasiness remained. This was 
clearly an issue on which the interests of Zaza speakers and Kurmanji- 
speakers were not identical. *° 


Moreover, the diaspora situation as a whole lacks those political and so- 
cial factors which, apart from traditional ethnic ascriptions, could help 


28 As van Bruinessen notes: “Few, if any, Kurmangi speakers understand Zaza, but most Zaza 
speakers know at least some Kurmangi.” “The Ethnic Identity of the Kurds,” in Andrews, 613. 

29 Cf van Bruinessen, Unity and Variety Among the Kurds (manuscript 1994) and Paul, 
Zazaki—Dialekt, 1998. 

30 Cf. van Bruinessen , Sthc /dentity, 21. 
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unite Zazaki- and Kurmanci-speakers in Turkey, such as the image of a 
common foe in the form of the Turkish state and a shared sense of ethnic 
and cultural discrimination. Contrary to the situation in Turkey, where a 
solo attempt by Zazas to create a distinct politics of identity would have 
not the smallest chance to develop, the political atmosphere in Europe 
seems to encourage this. As Kaya points out in regard to the Berlin Alevi 
community, “liberal institutions, such as multiculturalism, might lead to 
or strengthen cultural reification and ethnic resurgence among migrants. ”31 


One language, one people: Zaza nationalism 


The idea of a separate Zaza ef4zve /nation was publicly put forth for 
the first time at the end of the 1980s by Abubekir Pamukcu, a Sunni Zaza 
living in Sweden. A few years later, he was praised as “the first intellec- 
tual who awakened our people from a deadly sleep and paved its way for 
becoming a nation.”* In 1985, Pamukçu founded 4y7e, the first publica- 
tion written in Zazaki. For about three years, Pamukçu and his handful of 
followers were mainly concerned with the problem of developing a stan- 
dardized form of Zazaki and turning it into a written language. The con- 
siderable differences among the Zazaki dialects made this a difficult task 
which has still not been resolved satisfactorily. 

At the end of 1988, Ayre ceased publication. A few years later, 
Pamukçu started Zya, a new periodical focusing not just on the simple 
language issue, but on ethno-national politics of identity, as well. Ini- 
tially, Pamukçu considered Zazaki a Kurdish dialect. Obviously influ- 
enced by linguistic studies, however, he began to treat it as a language in 
its own right. Following the ideological traditions of Kurdish and Turkish 
nationalism, which both define the term ‘nation’ mainly by means of com- 
mon language and historical origin, Pamukçu logically declared the Zazas 
a nation /u/us, 4a/k) by reason of their shared language. It should be 
noted here that when speaking about the Zaza nation, neither Pamukcu 
nor his followers explicitly referred to a Zaza state or demanded political 
independence or autonomy. Instead of speaking about the Zazas as an 
ethnic group or national minority, they significantly chose to use the term 
“nation” /u/us, milled). 

The idea of the Zaza nation was initially the concern of a small circle 
of exiled intellectuals, though it has recently gained considerable influ- 
ence. After Pamukcu’s untimely death in 1992, efforts to create a nation 


3! Ayhan Kaya, Afu/icu/tura/ Clenelisin and Alevi Resurgene in Turkish Diaspora’ Bertin 
Alevis. New Perspectives on Turkey, No. 18 (Istanbul 1998), 46. 
32 Pamphlet originally in Turkish, printed most probably in 1992 in Germany. 
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out of a language group intensified. The growing attractiveness of the 
Zaza movement, though still in a minority position, is evident in the fact 
that an increasing number of periodicals have devoted themselves to the 
Zaza issue, such as Desma/a Sure (England), Hastiye (France), Ware, 
Dersim, Pir, Tija Sodiri and Kormiskan (Germany).*° 

Because of the close relationship among Kurds and Zazas and the tra- 
ditional confession to Kurdish ethnicity by many of the latter, distinguish- 
ing themselves from the Kurds turns out to be the most urgent concern in 
Zaza national discourse. Because both Zaza and Kurdish nationalists re- 
ject the concept of a multi-ethnic and multi-linguistic nation, a decision 
for or against the “dialect thesis” also decides whether the Zazas are a part 
of the Kurdish nation or a separate people. Thus, while trying to con- 
vince the public and the Zazas themselves of Zaza ethnic separateness, 
Zaza nationalists focus their presentation on scholarly assertions that Zazaki 
is a language in its own right. In so doing, they make intensive use of 
published linguistic studies. All available studies indicating that Zazaki is 
not a dialect but a language have already been published in Zaza periodi- 
cals and translated into Turkish! The young generation is further encour- 
aged to learn Zazaki and to use it in every day affairs, as to speak their 
own language is considered the first step toward achieving national con- 
sciousness: 


The loss of our language is equal to our annihilation as a people. To 
accept the decline of our people is synonymous with the loss of our- 
selves as human beings. 34 


The construction of a history of the Zazas is seen as another issue of im- 
portance. In the words of Pamukçu, “a people who can't remember its 
past, can’t dream its future.”35 The articulation of a national history should 
help to alleviate the religious division of the Zazas of Sunni and Alevi 
confessions. 


The Zaza people build not only a linguistic unity, it has also a com- 
mon history. But we are just beginning to investigate our language 
and history and to find our identity. I am sure that if all patriotic 
Zaza intellectuals become conscious of their national and historical 
identity, national identity will become prior to religious identity. To 
make the people accept a common national identity, the Alevi-Sunni 
contradiction must be transformed into mutual tolerance. Once com- 
mon national identity is accepted by both parts of the population, 


33 Meanwhile, Rastiye ceased publication and Ware took charge of Deswna/a Sure. 
4 Were, 1992/1. 
35 Piya, 1990/12. 
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national unity will be achieved step by step and passed on to new 
generations as a result of political work. 38 


Unlike the language-dialect controversy, Zaza nationalists have few re- 
sources with which to promote their position. They have been forced to 
reason without scientific support when dealing with the question of Zaza 
origin and early history. Nevertheless, longing for an original homeland 
as a source of identification, and despite its hypothetical nature, the idea 
of Zazas descending from Daylam, became a solid part of the national 
discourse. Because historical data concerning the Zaza prior to the 20% 
century has not yet been available, Zaza national historiography deals in- 
stead with recent events in collective memory, such as the uprisings of 
Sheikh Said in 1925 and the Dersim Alevis in 1937. The claim to these 
events as cornerstones of a distinct Zaza history is politically awkward, as 
it once again leads to confrontation with Kurdish nationalists, who regard 
both revolts as the most important early manifestations of Kurdish nation- 
alist resistance against Turkish hegemony. Zaza nationalists see the re- 
volts as a symbol of a common Zaza history, as “fight(s) of our people for 
freedom.” Thus, they call upon the Zazas “to fetch back our stolen his- 
tory” from the Kurds. 37 

The only common feature of the two aforementioned uprisings is the 
fact that they were carried out by Zazaki speaking tribes. This has been 
overemphasized in Zaza nationalist discourse, while the lack of mutual 
support between their respective carriers has been pushed into the back- 
ground. That they (nearly) all spoke Zazaki allows to them to draw the 
the Kurds (apart, of course, from the Turks) as the essential ‘other’: “The 
people of the Kurds had nothing at all to do with the revolt of Sheikh Said 
and that of Dersim. Both of them were plays with three parts involved: 
the Zazas, who revolted, the Turks, who struck them down and the Kurds, 
who were simply watching them. ”38 

Despite all efforts to construct a Zaza ethnic identity, the traditional 
religious boundary has proven to be difficult to overcome. Aside from the 
degree of individual religiousness, it is a kind of cultural foreignness that 
still divides Alevi and Sunni Zazas, a phenomenon which can even be 
observed among members of the younger generation who refer to them- 
selves as “socialist” and “atheist.” As one Alevi Zaza member of a leftist 
political organization told me, 


Though sharing the political ideals of my Sunni comrades, I feel just 
a bit uncomfortable with them when coming together privately. All 


% Zilfi Selcan, Interview in Desme/z Sure9 (1993), 33. 
7 Serbestive, 1997/1. 
38 Ebubekir Pamukçu, 7#24/ Yerli Yerine Oturtmak, in Piya No. 5 (1988) 32. 
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of my close friends are ‘from us’ /G:zden/, 1I will say Kurdish or Turk- 
ish Alevis. We all speak the same language. 


The shared language this man refers to means, for him, a special way of 
life, a certain kind of speech and behavior, a sensibility for a particular 
kind of music and poetry. It also means an internalized feeling of stig- 
matization common to all Alevis, which has not yet been overcome. Vis- 
iting several so-called “Zaza Culture Nights” in Germany, meetings 
organized by supporters of Zaza ethnic separateness, I observed a certain 
degree of uneasiness among the Sunni and Alevi participants, who, espe- 
cially if they were of rural background, could be easily identified on the 
grounds of their outward appearance. While the Alevis were strongly 
emotional when traditional music from the Dersim region was performed, 
the Sunni audience remained untouched and appeared to feel visibly un- 
comfortable, especially when the songs had a religious connotation. Apart 
from the music, which is one of the most important ways of transmitting 
collective identity for Alevis, the relationship among the sexes can also 
be regarded as an important sign of cultural difference. The lack of seg- 
regation by sex and the uneasiness on the part of the Alevi women in the 
presence of men foreign to them generally caused irritation among the 
more traditional Sunni Muslims. 

The considerable lack of common cultural features, shared historical 
experiences and collective memories among the Zazas renders the con- 
struction of a singular Zaza identity difficult. Efforts in this direction are 
further aggravated by the long tradition of Kurdish ethnic attachment to 
the Sunni Zazas. It is probably not surprising that Zaza nationalism is 
supported mainly by Alevis, whose confession to Kurdish ethnic identity 
is of a more recent date. Political and cultural Alevi activities are under- 
way, such as publication, the organization of symposiums on “Zaza cul- 
ture and history,” and public relations activities, including application to 
governmental authorities for the acknowledgment of the Zazas of Alevi 
confession. Participants of cultural and political events organized by sup- 
porters of the Zaza ethnic issue are overwhelmingly Alevis. 

By comparison, Zazas of Alevi origin are willing to reject Kurdish eth- 
nic identity for a Zaza ethnic identity. This seems to be a function of their 
century-old experience as an outlawed religious minority, which makes 
them extremely sensitive to (real or presumed) discrimination. The grow- 
ing importance given to Kurmanci in the nationalist discourse has nour- 
ished the Zaza’s fear of double discrimination. Nearly all Alevi Zazas I 
spoke with explained their shift from Kurdish to Zaza ethnicity with ex- 
amples of their individual experiences in Kurdish organizations. As one 
informant stated: 
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My uneasiness began when they started to put pressure on us to learn 
Kurmanci. I said to myself: The majority of the Kurds belong to 
Sunni Islam and speaks Kurmanci. As Alevis and Zazaki speakers, 
our situation would probably be not better in a Kurdish and Sunni 
dominated state than now in Turkey. 


A Short Incident: Alevi-Zaza nationalism 


With the traditional Alevi-Sunni boundary in mind, some Alevi Zazas 
provide an alternative solution to the problem of Zaza identity: two na- 
tions with one language. 


Though they speak the same language and are most probably of the 
same origin, being divided into Sunnis and Alevis, in the course of 
history has led to the emergence of two separate peoples (halk): the 
Zazas and the Kirmancs. The Kirmancs regard the Zazas as not ‘from 
them’ and vice versa It is thus evident that in this case unity in 
belief has priority as a constitutive feature of the nation. 39 


The initiator of this approach is Seyfi Cengiz, an Alevi Zaza who for- 
merly played an active role in pro-Kurdish leftist organizations. Cengiz’s 
argument clearly shows the influence of the debate of ethnicity. He ob- 
viously follows the approach of Frederik Barth when defining ethnic 
groups*’ by means of social boundaries and self-ascription. Cengiz pos- 
tulates two nations, both of them consisting of Zazaki-speaking popula- 
tions but divided according to religious affiliation. Cengiz declares 
we-group consciousness to be the decisive feature of nations and ethnic 
groups; he consequently uses the term Zaza only to designate the Sunni 
members of the language group. When addressing the Alevis, he prefers 
the term Kirmanc, the traditional self-designation of the Alevi Zazas in 
Dersim. Unlike the protagonists of the recent Alevi movement, how- 
ever, Cengiz is not concerned with the revitalization of Alevi culture when 
stressing Alevism as the constitutive element of the “Kirmanc nation.” 
Alevism is for Cengiz “the basis of political solidarity and the ideological 
and cultural cement of national unity.”*! 

The initiative for a Kirmanc-Alevi politics of identity, however, proved 
to be a loser. Cengiz did not succeed in gaining a significant number of 


9 Seyfi Cengiz, Dersim Sarunu: Kirmanc—Alevt Ulusa! Sorunu, in Desmele Sure No. 1 
(1991). 

4 Similar to Zaza nationalists, Cengiz uses the terms “ethnic groups,” “people,” and “nation” 
synonymously. 

“l Cengiz, in Desmela SureNo. 1 (1991). 
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adherents, though his ideas have been discussed in Zaza political circles. 
Cengiz’s utopia was not only the creation of a nation out of Zazaki-speaking 
Alevis, but a socialist “Peoples Republic of Kirmanciye.” At present, Cengiz 
is no longer in politics. He gave up Desme/a Sure ("Red Flag’ ), a periodi- 
cal he published sporadically since 1991, and which contained theoretical 
reflections about the nation issue and articles on the history of Dersim. 

The dream of an Alevi nation, whether or not populated only by Zazaki- 
speakers, is not moribund. Its supporters are everywhere in Alevi organi- 
zations, where they initiate hot debate in their efforts to convince people 
of their ethnic-national distinctiveness. 


Summary 


The ongoing work of the Zazas in Europe is the creation of an autono- 
mous people out of a language group. It is the result of conscious efforts 
on the part of a number of intellectuals who gained theoretical and politi- 
cal experience in diverse leftist and/or Kurdish nationalist organizations 
prior to 1980. Disappointed by the discrediting of their political utopias, 
they have begun to search for new ideals and fields of political activity. 
Apart from their experiences as both a religious and linguistic minority 
among the Kurds and the Turks, the recent popularity of multiculturalism 
in Europe has encouraged the Zazas to ‘discover’ themselves as a distinct 
people. The architects of a Zaza nation had hoped for public sympathy 
as they presented themselves as a “lost people which, without interna- 
tional support, is going to be wearied out in the course of the Kurdish- 
Turkish conflict.”* 

The new Zaza politics of identity feeds into those theories which re- 
gard ethnicity as a social identity, constructed under certain historical and 
political conditions by the actors themselves. The difficulty, however, faced 
by Zaza nationalists in their efforts to mobilize the majority of the Zazaki- 
speakers has mainly been the historical lack of a subjective feeling of com- 
mon belongingness. Nevertheless, Zaza ethnic politics are relatively new. 
It may very well be too early to make predictions about its future. 


University of Bremen KRISZTINA KEHL-BODROGI 
Bremen, Germany GS 


42 As in the announcement for a conference with the title “The Zazas: A lost people,” held at 
the Volkshochschule in Bochum, Germany, February 29, 1996. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OTHER IN ISLAM: 
REFLECTIONS ON THE DISCOURSE OF 
A NAQSHBANDI CIRCLE OF 
TURKISH ORIGIN IN LONDON 


In 1997, an event in the forefront of Turkish news caused controver- 
sies related to the well-known political polarization between the Islamist 
and secular-modernist circles in Turkey to resurface. This time, the op- 
posing parties were difficult to identify. Some figures who spoke in the 
name of Islam appeared for the first time to be overtly allied with staunch 
supporters of secularism. The issue was the exploitation of religious senti- 
ment by two men who, having positioned themselves as “sheikhs” (lead- 
ers of Islamic-mystical orders), were accused of deceiving and seducing a 
young girl who had been attracted by their charisma. 

The controversy created strong resentment, even outrage, among the 
public, while simultaneously raising the question of the legitimacy of Sufi 
brotherhoods //zr74a/s/ in contemporary Turkish life. The “Islamic” side 
divided into two opposing camps. One group asserted that the Sufi orders 
did not have their origin in Islam and were, therefore, alien and even un- 
Islamic institutions. The other group, denying and condemning the im- 
moral action of the two deceitful persons, counteracted by stressing the 
historically significant role of the Sufi brotherhoods in the life of Muslim 
masses from the past to the present. 

While fierce debate raged between the parties, a member of an illegal 
radical Islamic movement, the /274-C joined the fray from prison. The 
SBDA-C (Front of Crusaders for Islamic Greater East) is the most extrem- 
ist Islamic organization in Turkey. They plan and advocate armed struggle 
and terrorist activity against the regime, targeting well-known champi- 
ons of secularism. This time, however, the words of this ZZDA-C mem- 
ber, which were characterized by hatred and replete with threat, targeted 
a Muslim whose speeches, though certainly made from an Islamic point 
of view, degraded Sufi mysticism and thus put him into the position of 
bedfellow of the propagandists in the secular camp. The ZZDA-C mem- 
ber declared his animosity toward this “fellow believer” with the follow- 
ing words: 


The ones who, whether they are Marxists or from within the Islamic 
community, abuse Islam or release their poisons into Islam, should 
know that the IBDA-C movement will make them swallow all the 
words spilled from their mouth. Particularly we consider the ones 
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such as that “bastard” [mentioning the name of that Islamist author] 
much more dangerous than those /aicists, Christians and the Jews 
[emphasis added]. We will follow his every step and teach him a 
lesson in the way he deserves. ! 


These words, spoken by one Muslim about another, were deeply offen- 
sive to Muslims who diligently work to bring Islamic groups together in 
harmony and cooperation. Indeed, as observed by Tibi, both anti-Islamic 
polemics and “the fundamentalist apologia of Islam” quite interestingly 
meet at the construction of “the monolithic notion of Islam,” ignoring the 
existence of diverse, even contrary expressions of Islam in social prac- 
tice.? Contrary to the stereotypical image of Islam, which is mostly based 
upon and fed by media coverage in the West, Muslim cultural homogene- 
ity does not correspond to social realities. The facts are that even within a 
single community, there is more than one Muslim viewpoint. Further, 
these viewpoints often “compete for the power to define Muslim reality.” ’ 

Since El-Zein’s seminal essay in which he applied the term “islams” in 
order to emphasize the diversity of Islamic experience both on discursive 
and practical levels, social anthropological studies of Islamic societies and 
cultures have contributed much to the attempts to demystify this essen- 
tialist view of Islam.* Indeed, attention has recently turned, much more 
decisively than before, to ‘primacy [accorded] to the enemy w7/4z7’ an 
Islamic setting. This has been contextualized as “fragmentation of” or 
“contestation over the sacred authority” in Islam.° What still seems lack- 
ing, however, are the detailed accounts of the positions of different/rival 
Islamic traditions vis-à-vis one another. The fact that different Islamic 
groups, associations or communities claim to represent the correct model 
of Islam makes it important to look at the ways in which an Islamic circle 
constructs its opposition against others.° 


1 Yeni Yiryi/ January, 10, 1997. 

2 Bassam Tibi, /s/aa7 and Cultural Accommodation of Social Life (Oxford: Westview Press, 
1990), 32. 

3 Aziz Al-Azmeh, /s/ams and Modernities (London: Verso, 1993), 4; Horvatich, Patricia, 
“Ways of Knowing Islam,” American Sthnologist, 21:4 (1994), 823. One of the best ethnographic 
accounts which aptly demonstrates the striking diversification of the Islamic world view in a 
homogeneous small scale society is Reinhold Loeffler, /s/am in Prectice-Relgious Belief in a 
Persian Village (Albany, SUNY Press, 1998). In light of such “fundamental” diversity, Loeffler 
offers to discard any “essentialist conception of Islam” and invites us to understand it as “an 
essentially unbounded complex of symbols and principles which offer a wide range of possible, 
even opposing conceptions, meanings, attitudes, and modes of thought, each formulated with 
sufficient fluidity to allow ever more spinoffs, elaborations and interpretations” (246-47). 

4 Abdul Hamid El-Zein, “Beyond Ideology and Theology: The Search for the Anthropology 
of Islam,” Anzua/ Review of Anthropology, 6 (1977), 227-64. 

5 Dale Eickelman, and James Piscatori, Musim Politics (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1996), 131. 

6 I owe the term “correct model” to Talal Asad, 74e /des of an Anthropology of {slam 
(Washington: Georgetown University Centre for Contemporary Arab Studies, 1986), 15. 
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The purpose of this article is to draw attention to the significance of 
the “internal other’ in Islam. It further examines the particular case of a 
Sufi community of Turkish origin operating in a Western setting and the 
ways through which this condemnation of an /s/aazc othertakes priority 
over the “task” of challenging external opposition to Islam. 

In his critical essay on Geertz’s theory of religion, Talal Asad had aptly 
theorized the emphases made by many colleagues of his time on the need 
for investigation of religious discourses in specific social settings and times, 
instead of focusing on universal definitions and meanings of religion.’ He 
later suggested that the principal task of an anthropology of Islam must be 
to focus on the questions of how specific discursive traditions in Islam, 
i.e. a mystical Sufi tradition, a syncretist sect, a political organization, or a 
state ideology, were produced and maintained.* Asad’s primary concern 
was with power or power relationships which were operational in legiti- 
mizing certain Islamic practices or “Islamic discursive traditions” as cor- 
rectat the expense of alternative forms. 

Asad’s attempt to put the concept of power at the center of the analy- 
sis of Islamic communities has been continued by other scholars. Eickelman 
and Piscatori’s above-mentioned study is worth citing once again in this 
respect. This study discusses the manipulation of Islamic symbols to en- 
hance the struggle over “who speaks for Islam,” a process which, as the 
words of the /224-C’ militant cited above clearly illustrate, “increasingly 
pits governments, “//zma [religious scholars], Islamist groups and Sufi 
sheikhs against each other.”? 

The Muslim mystic community of Sheikh Nazim Kibrisi in London, 
where I conducted anthropological fieldwork between 1991-1992, provides 
a setting in which one can scrutinize the nature of the struggle over who 
speaks for Islam. For this community, as with many others, no Islam in 
the real sense of the word is considered to exist outside their own inter- 
pretation and practice, despite the fact that there are other Islamic asso- 
ciations and communities in close proximity. This community asserts that 
theirs is the manifestation of the single, true Islam vis-a-vis the other 
Islams, which they depict as false or imperfect. This claim is not exclu- 
sive to this particular Muslim community. What is troubling, however, 
are the mechanisms through which the practice of this community is le- 
gitimized as the correct model of Islamic reality. In an analysis of the 
discourse of this community, particular attention must be paid to the idi- 
omatic concepts frequently employed by members of the community to 


7 Talal Asad, “Anthropological Conceptions of Religion: Reflections of Geertz,” fan, 18 
(1983). 

8 Asad, “The Idea.” 

9 Kickelman and Piscatori, Afus/im Politics, 65, 67, 75. 
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distinguish their “perfect” way of living Islam from the imperfection “un- 
fortunately” advocated by others under the banner of Islam. In this re- 
spect, I have focused on the meanings of the term Wahfabjor Wahhabism 
in Naqshbandi discourse. 


The Setting 


There are many people living in Britain who associate themselves with 
Sheikh Nazim Kibrisi and consider themselves his disciples /arurzas/. 
Sheikh Nazim is a sheikh of the Naqshbandi Sufi order. 

The emergence of Sufi orders toward the end of the twelfth century 
was arguably the most important stage in the historical development of 
mysticism in Islam. It is generally believed that Islam penetrated Central 
Asia, the Indian subcontinent, South-East Asia, Anatolia and Africa largely 
through the prolific activity of the Sufi orders. In this process, the reli- 
gious cults and belief systems prevalent in these areas before the arrival 
of Islam were assimilated with the latter.!° Thus, from the beginning, 
syncretism became characteristic of most of the Sufi orders. In a short 
period of time, these orders merged with the life and culture of the differ- 
ent peoples living in the various parts of the expanding Muslim world. 
Therefore, they may be titled “the mass organizations of Homo Islamicus.” u 

The role of these Sufi communities in the lives of Muslims from the 
past to the present has not been restricted to the social, religious and cul- 
tural domains, but also extends to the realm of politics. The orders have 
never been totally apolitical and, as the anecdote related in the opening of 
this article indicates, their involvement in politics has sometimes included 
connection with Muslim militia. 

The Naqshbandi order, to which Sheikh Nazim belongs, is a Sufi insti- 
tution originating from Central Asia in the fourteenth century. This order 
has had widespread influence on the life of Muslims from South-East Asia 
through China, Central Asia, India to the Middle East, the Balkans and, 


10 Anthropological illustrations of the adoption of pre-Islamic shamanic cults into Islamic 
form and their maintenance in the form of popular Sufism in central Asian, Afghan and Anatolian 
Turkic groups have been presented in V.N. Basilov, “Honour Groups in Traditional Turkmenian 
Society” in A.S. Ahmed and D.M. Hart (eds.) /s/em in Tribal Societies (London: Routledge, 
1984), M. Centlivres, et. Al., “A Muslim Shaman of Afghan Turkistan,” St/470/ogy, 10:1 (1971): 
160-73, M.H. Sidky, “Malang, Sufis and Mystics: An Ethnographic and Historical Study of 
Shamanism in Afganhistan,” Asian Folklore Studies, 49:2 (1990): 275-301; and Nur Yalman, 
“Islamic Reform and Mystic Tradition in Eastern Turkey,” Archives Surqpecnness de Sociologie, 
10:1 (1968): 41-60. Lewis (1984) similarly describes the assimilation of pre-Islamic religious 
figures into Islam by means of popular Sufism in Somalia. LM. Lewis, “Sufism in Somaliland: A 
Study in Tribal Islam” in Ahmed and Hart, /s/em in Tribal. 

ll Nur Vergin, “Toplumsal Değişme ve Dinsellikte Artis,” 7a2/um ve Bilim, 29-30 (1985): 9- 
28, 27. 
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finally, the Western world. Despite attempts having been made to deter- 
mine certain unique or essential characteristics for the Naqshbandiya, such 
as its closeness to the mainstream legalist tradition in Islam, its sober and 
“middle-of-the-road” Sufism and its sensitivity to politics, evidence com- 
ing from the diverse discourses and practices produced under the shared 
title of Naqshbandiya suggest that there are as many “Naqshbandiyas’” as 
there are situations that sustain them. In other words, the social context 
gives shape and content to the discourse and practice of particular 
Naqshbandi circles in various settings. The flexible fraternal type organi- 
zational structure adopted by the Naqshbandiya allows them to adapt to 
local and changing social, cultural and political circumstances.” Yet, this 
process of accommodation to local practices in the Naqshbandi circles has 
never occurred without difficulty. Rather, it has caused much resent- 
ment, as the following account will demonstrate. 

The Sheikh’s principal (but not permanent) residence is his own lodge 
(tekke) in Lafka, a small town in the Turkish-controlled Northern part of 
Cyprus. By origin a Turkish Cypriot, Sheikh Nazim has come to Britain 
every year, from 1974 onwards, for the Muslim holy month Ramadan and 
stays there for two to three months. While he is in London, the activities 
and gatherings of the community reach their peak. Apart from his regular 
visits to Britain every year, Sheikh Nazim also travels to several other 
countries in order to meet his disciples. This mobility is the key element 
in his style of leadership and distinguishes him from many other Sufi 
sheikhs, both Naqshbandi and non-Nagshbandi, who prefer to settle in 
their lodges permanently. Typically, the activities of Sufi orders are cen- 
tered in such a lodge in which the master (the sheikh) teaches the doc- 
trine and principles of the order to the disciples and guards them in their 
conduct. Despite having a lodge in Cyprus, Sheikh Nazim chooses to wan- 
der continuously from one place to another to communicate his message 
and recruit new members into his circle. In this context, he can be called 
a “traveling sheikh” and has well-established circles of followers in many 
different countries of the world. 

While the Sheikh is away from London, his disciples maintain activi- 
ties such as ritual congregations, special-day meetings, private invitation 
and regular religious conversations. During the rest of the year, these ac- 
tivities are carried on by sub-groups of disciples in separate locations, ei- 


12 The voluminous book by Gaborieau,Popovic and Zarcone (1990) has encyclopedic value 
on the Naqshbandiya. M. Gaborieau, et. al. (eds.) VagshOandis-Histarical Development and 
Fresent Situation of a Muslim Mystical Order (Istanbul: Isis, 1990). For more basic accounts of 
the Naqshbandi order and its history, see Hamid Algar, “The Naqshbandi Order: A Preliminary 
Survey of its History and Significance,” Studie /s/amica, 44 (1976): 123-52 and “The Naqshbandi 
Order in Turkish History” in Richard Tapper (ed.), /s/aa7 in Modern Turkey-Relgion, Politics 
and Literature in a Secular State (London: I.B. Tauris, 1991). 
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ther in mosques or in private houses around London (and in some other 
cities of Britain). 

There is a significant ethnic and national heterogeneity within the 
Naqshbandi community of Sheikh Nazim in London. This is particularly 
so during the month of Ramadan, when disciples from all over the world 
flock to London to be with the Sheikh. This heterogeneity is distinctive 
relative to most other Sufi organizations. Notwithstanding this wide range 
of marked identities, most of Sheikh Nazim’s followers in and around Lon- 
don appear to belong to three major groups: Turks, South Asians and Brit- 
ish converts to Islam. 

Most of the Turkish disciples, like the Sheikh, come from Cyprus, while 
a small, though not insignificant, minority are immigrants from Turkey. 
Thanks to their ethno-linguistic bond with the Sheikh, the Turks appear 
in the forefront of communal activities. Many of the activities (communal 
or private) in London are organized or led by Turkish members of the 
community and are held in settings where Turks predominate. 13 In socio- 
economic terms, most Turkish disciples can be described as belonging to 
the working and lower-middle classes. Their level of education is also 
generally low. 

The Turkish community is particularly visible in certain areas of North 
London such as Islington, Stoke Newington, Hackney and Tottenham, 
and also in the Peckham and Lewisham areas in South London. Turkish 
immigration to Britain was initially connected with the status of Cyprus 
as a British colony. This provided both Turkish and Greek Cypriots with 
easy access to Britain from the 1950s onwards. The immigration of the 
Cypriot Turks accelerated during the deteriorating political situation fol- 
lowing Independence (1960) and the mutual atrocities carried out by the 
two communities on the Island, which led to the 1974 invasion of North- 
ern Cyprus by the Turkish army. The arrival of Turkish Cypriots has 
continued at a steady pace until the present time, making them the ma- 
jority of Turkish immigrants in Britain. The arrival of Turks from main- 
land Turkey as either immigrant workers or refugees, the latter particularly 
after the 1980 military coup in Turkey, is relatively recent. Among the 


13 There are three major centers of gathering related to or controlled by the circle of Sheikh 
Nazim. In the order of their opening dates for communal activities, an old synagogue converted 
into a mosque and called Sheikh Nazim Mosque in Dalston, a converted church which is called 
the Peckham Mosque in Peckham, and finally, a huge priory in St. Ann’s Road in North London, 
which has recently been restored as an extended activity center and hostel for some community 
members, and called “Sheikh Nazim El-Hakkani Dergahi” (The Lodge of Sheikh Nazim). This 
building was bought by the Sultan of Brunei, who is said by the disciples to be the Sheikh’s 
devotee, at a cost of two million pounds. The former two assets are administered by trusts 
whose members are exclusively Turkish disciples, while the trust of the third one is, with the 
exception of one Turkish Cypriot, composed of English disciples. Yet, there, too, the Turks 
dominate activities. 
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religious of these Turkish immigrants, only a small proportion are devo- 
tees of Sheikh Nazim. The majority appear to be attached to another 
circle called Azzz7ye, which is a rival group. This will be discussed fur- 
ther within the text of this paper. 

The majority of the disciples in Sheikh Nazim’s Naqshbandi commu- 
nity in Britain are Muslims of South Asian origin, i.e. immigrants from 
Pakistan, India, Bangladesh, Kashmir and also from Mauritius. This is 
not surprising, since the majority of Muslims in Britain (some 80 per 
cent) are from the Indian Subcontinent. '* The size of the sub-group of the 
South Asian disciples makes it difficult to draw a general picture of them 
in socio-economic terms. Loosely speaking, one can say that the major- 
ity, particularly those who participate enthusiastically in the group’s ac- 
tivities, are from the lower strata of the South Asian immigrant 
communities. Having said that, it is also my observation that there are 
more educated, professional and well-off South Asian disciples than there 
are among the Turkish contingent. One should not forget, however, that 
the former outnumbers the latter, which makes any comparison between 
the two highly problematic. 

The British disciples, Muslim converts, constitute the third major group- 
ing in the Naqshbandi community of Sheikh Nazim in London.» A dis- 
tinctive characteristic of many of the British disciples, as compared with 
those of Turkish or South Asian origin, is that they are well-educated people 
with academic, professional and even aristocratic backgrounds. There are, 
for instance, two peers among the followers of Sheikh Nazim. This is in 
contrast to the peasant, lower or lower-middle class origins of the large 
majority of Turkish and South Asian disciples. 

The Western disciples also differ from the other groups of disciples in 
their flexibility in observance of the duties of Islam. In their gatherings, 
men and women mix and converse without complying with the traditional 
Islamic rules of gender separation. Body control, a central concern to 
Muslims, particularly for women, is also taken less seriously by the West- 
ern disciples than by the Turkish disciples, for example.!© The extreme 


14 Steven Vertovec, “Muslim, the State and the Public Sphere in Britain” in Gerd Nonneman, 
et. al. (eds.) Musim Communities in the New Burope (UK: Ithaca, 1996), 170. For a brief 
account of Muslim presence in the West, see Peter Clarke, “Islam in Contemporary Europe” in 
P. Clarke (ed.) /s/aa7 (London: Routledge, 1988); and for an account of the representations of 
South Asian Islam in Britain, with a particular reference to Bradford, see Philip Lewis, /s/eauc 
Britain —Kelgion, Politics and Identity among British Muslims (London: 1.B. Tauris, 1994). 

18 For patterns of conversion to Islam in Britian, see Ali Kése’s study, mainly related to the 
field of psychology of religion, which provides a general account of Sheikh Nazim’s circle, as 
well as a useful summary of the history of Islam in Britain. 

16 To give an example, from the perspective of a male Turkish disciple, a woman who does 
not cover her head is considered “a log /4v/174) in Hell,” while for the Western disciples, this is 
not a major issue. They tend to criticize native Muslims, including their co-disciples, for their 
rigidity over this issue. 
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flexibility and tolerance which Sheikh Nazim espouses, particularly to- 
ward new Muslims of Western origin, is the main reason for his success in 
attracting a considerable number of converts into his fraternity. On the 
other hand, his legitimacy as a “man of religion” is challenged by certain 
co-religionists, whose oppositional discourses and behavior toward him 
constitute the focal point of this paper. 

The content of the Sheikh’s talks varies according to the ethnic or na- 
tional identity of the majority of his listeners.” Yet, there is one common 
theme in the Sheikh’s addresses which attracts the attention of nearly all 
disciples, regardless of their origin: Wahhabism and its destructive effect 
on Muslims all over the world. 


The Naqshbandi Discourse of “Wahhabi” 


Throughout my fieldwork, I constantly heard the word “Wahhabi” used 
by Naqshbandi disciples. Wahhabi has a potent negative connotation, re- 
ferring to certain Islamic attitudes, acts and viewpoints of which 
Naqshbandi Islam disapproves. In fact, Wahbabism in the N aqshbandis’ 
view is a false Islamic position which stands for anything and everything 
hostile to Sufism within Islam. To Naqshbandis, Wahhabism seeks to 
destroy Sufism, that is to say, the “true” Islam. Wahhabism is regarded 
and presented as a disgrace to the Islamic world. It is such a serious dis- 
tortion of Islam that its protagonists are in no essential way differentiated 
from “unbelievers” /£2/i/ in the eyes of Sheikh Nazim and his followers: 


Once the Sheikh asked a Muslim person, who had formerly been 
known as “Wahhabi” and wanted to be a Naqshbandi disciple, to 
renew his proclamation of faith in Islam /S424aaa/ before initiating 
him to his path and fraternity. Although the man mentioned that he 
was already a Muslim and therefore had no need to do this, the Sheikh 
insisted. Finally, the man first declared his faith in Islam as if he was 
a new Muslim, then swore allegiance to the Sheikh and became a 
Naqshbandi. 


The Nagshbandis attribute every problem in the Muslim world, particu- 
larly its weak and submissive posture towards the West, to Wabhabism. 


17 In the Turkish followers’ houses and in his special talks to the Turks, the Sheikh generally 
talks about issues related to Turkish history and politics, particularly focusing on (also 
condemning) the secularization attempts made by the Republican regime. In meetings dominated 
by Western disciples, his lectures are generally aimed at creating ethical-spiritual stimuli in the 
audience. The disciples of South Asian origins are primarily concerned with the Sheikh’s grace 
or miraculous power /teramet) and his divine blessing /Aeresey/, so that the Sheikh tries to 
satisfy their needs in his dealing with them, as well as catering to their preoccupation with 
Muslim millenarian motives centered around the notion of Mahdi, loosely, the Muslim equivalent 
of the Messiah in Christianity). 
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The Wabhabis are cursed for their attempts to demolish the Sufi orders 
and, hence, for doing the greatest harm to Islam. They are accused of 
reducing the Prophet Muhammad to an ordinary person, whereas, for the 
Nagshbandis, he is an extraordinary person, the best representative of 
mankind. “Their Islam,” argues a Turkish disciple, “is tasteless and 
dull. .. whereas there is a taste in worship, and Sufism gives that.” The 
Jewish and Freemason conspiracies to destroy Islam are also given as a 
reason for the emergence and development of Wahhabism in the Muslim 
world. But even the Jews are less of a “ demozicother” than the Wahhabis 
to the Naqshbandis. In one of his Ramadan addresses, Sheikh Hisham, a 
Lebanese Arab who is Sheikh Nazim’s son-in-law and his appointee /Zad/e/ 
in the U.S., used the following words about the Wahhabis: 


They are spreading their teaching, which is against the Prophet. They 
are the ones who are showing Islam as a cruel religion. And that is 
why in Europe and America, you cannot say that you are Muslims. If 
you say that you are Muslim, [people] hate you. They say the Jews 
are showing Islam in a cruel manner. It is the opposite! They are 
more harmful to Islam than the Jews. They are worse [than the Jews] 
in disliking the Prophet. They are dirty people who spread their teach- 
ing with money and fight against the love of the Prophet. They are 
hypocrites... Do not listen to them! Do not go to their mosques! Do 
not pray with them! Do not talk to them! Take a stick and beat them! 
(15 March 1992—The Peckham Mosque, London). 


From where does this hostile attitude towards Wahhabism come? What 
are the historical conditions which have produced the Naqshbandi denun- 
ciation of the Wahhabi version of Islam? To answer these questions, we 
need some background about the history of the antagonism between 
Wabhabism and the Naqshbandiya or, in a wider context, Sufism. 


Wahbhabism: The Historical Background 


Wahhabism, in conventional usage, is the name of an Islamic puritan 
movement which emerged in central Arabia in the second half of the 18th 
century. 18 The name of the movement comes from its founder, Muhammad 
Ibn Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1787), who, after visiting the central lands of 
the Ottoman Empire, was certain that most of the Muslims had deviated 
from the original essence of Islam and that Ottoman rule must have been 


18 Concerning the history of Wahhabism, de Corancez’s detailed account, which is also 
contemporary of the formulation of this movement as it was written in the early 1800's, gives us 
a first-hand source. L.A. Olivier de Corancez (Translated by Eric Tabet), 74e Avstory of the 
Wahabis: From their origin unit! the end of 1809 (UK: Garnet Publishing, 1995). 
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to blame.!9 Inspired by the ideas and “moral-puritanical earnestness” of 
the famous scholar of late medieval Islam, Ibn Taymiyya, Abd al-Wahhab 
advocated that only the Arabs could revitalize the original, puritanical Is- 
lam. To achieve this goal, he made a political alliance with a local tribal 
chief, Ibn Saud.2° The Wahhabis particularly targeted Sufism and the Sufi 
orders scattered over the lands of the Ottoman Empire, accusing them of 
causing cultural accommodation within the Islamic framework. They saw 
Sufism as mingling with superstitious cults and un-Islamic accretions. 
Because of this doctrinal position, the Wahhabis destroyed the shrines of 
Muslim saints /ev/iva/ and/or the sheikhs, since they were the places to 
which Sufis attributed sanctity. Even the tomb of the Prophet in Medina 
was said to have been destroyed by the Wahhabis, since they considered 
any veneration of the dead (including the Prophet) and prayer at their 
shrines as polytheism /s4zr4).22 They insisted that prayer should be to 
God alone, and the Prophet must be excluded from liturgy. 

Some have even argued that what these Wahhabis stood against was, 
however, a constituent part of what the majority of Muslims at that time 
practiced as Islam.?? This could be considered, therefore, an attempt to 
create a “shift from the existent to the essential, from the actual to the 
ideal [Islam].”** Although the Ottoman government suppressed the move- 
ment and exiled its leaders from the region in the early 1800s, the move- 
ment was reborn toward the beginning of the 20" century with the 
re-establishment of the power of the Saudi chiefs in the area. It has finally 
become established doctrine after the foundation of the Saudi Kingdom. 

The adherents of these ideas do not, however, refer to themselves as 
“Wahhabi.” In fact, the name is attributed to them by their opponents 
and by Europeans. They use the name Muwah/vdun (the Unitarians) to 


19 Tibi, Zs/am and Cultural, 20-21. 

20 Rahman, /s/am, 197. Indeed, Abd al-Wahhab “proclaimed that God had disowned the 
Turks because they worshipped Mohammed himself, and claimed to have been sent to ban such 
idolatry, to bring true believers back to the worship of the only God.” De Corancez, 7Ze 
History, ©. On the opposite side, the Ottoman rulers perceived the Wahhabi movement as a 
dangerous enemy threatening the very existence of the Empire. For a typical example of the 
Ottoman reaction to Wabhabism, see Eyüp Sbri Paşa (translated into modern Turkish by H. 
Celik), 7xv4-/ Vebhabiyan (Vahhabiler Tarihi) (Istanbul: Bedir, 1992). 

21 Fazlur Rahman, “Revival and Reform in Islam” in P.M. Holt, et al. (eds.), Camdrrage 
History of Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 638. 

22 Ahmed Hilmi (translated into modern Turkish by M. Hilmi), /s/ea7 Tarihi (Istanbul: 
Salam Kitabevi, 1979), 475-76; Al-Azmeh, Wah4rbite Polity, 76-77. 

73 In this respect, De Corancez (1995: 6, 12-14) depicted this majority of Muslims as 
“Mohammedans’” who, in his view, regarded the Prophet Muhammed as “prophet” as such, and 
set the Wahhabis apart from the former as another category of Muslims, That is to say, the 
“Reformed Muslims” who considered Mubammed a “sage” and gave utmost importance anly to 
the Qur'an, which had, they believed, been distorted by the “Mohammedans.’” 

%4 Smith, W. Cantwell, /s/ea in Modern History (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957), 44. 
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identify themselves.*° Despite the efforts of their opponents, including 
Sheikh Nazim’s Naqshbandi community, to exclude them from Sunni Is- 
lam, they define themselves as Sunnis who adhere to the Hanbali mezheb, 
one of the four best-recognized Sunni schools of Islamic law. 


Naqshbandiya Vis-a-vis Wahhabism 


What makes the Naqshbandis antagonistic to Wahhabism is their ab- 
solute commitment to a guide (sheikh) to experience the “true” Islam and, 
as a consequence of this, their rejection of independent attempts by Mus- 
lims to gain Islamic knowledge through individual readings of Islamic holy 
texts. The sheikh is needed because he is the spiritual heir of the Prophet 
who can guide ordinary Muslims in understanding the Prophet’s personal 
conduct, the sunna. The Naqshbandi disciples consider it more important 
to pay attention to the swzza than to the Qur'an because, as a leading 
Turkish Cypriot disciple puts it, not everybody can gain an understanding 
of Islam by ordinary readings of such an extremely sophisticated text as 
the Qur’an. It would be much easier for someone to find the “essentials” 
of Islam by focusing attention on the personal conduct of the Prophet, i.e. 
on his way of being Muslim. Besides, knowing what is written in the Qur’an 
does not help much in terms of being a proper Muslim since, argues the 
same disciple, “Satan is among the ones who know the Qur’an 
best. . .. What is much more important in Islam than knowledge [of the 
Qur'an] is e¢eS[proper manners and etiquette] which can only be acquired 
through the Sunna.” 

Thus, to follow the Prophet’s perfect example and, thereby, to have a 
profound understanding of Islam, one must follow the Sheikh. One conse- 
quence of this priority given to “conduct” over “text” is the insistence on 
the traditional person-to-person transmission of Islamic knowledge. The 
following anecdote in the words of a leading Turkish-Cypriot disciple of 
Sheikh Nazim illustrates their understanding of this aspect of Islam: 


Islam can only be learned by sitting face-to-face with someone who 
is capable of teaching Islam, and by listening carefully to what he 
says. Once a man came to the Prophet and sat down very close to 
him, face-to-face. Then the Prophet spoke and the man listened with- 
out talking. After a long time, the man stood up, thanked the Prophet 
and silently left. The Prophet turned to his companions present in 
the event and said: ‘Have you seen what is the right way of learning? 
That man was the Archangel Gabriel. So, we need to follow this ex- 
ample. I must sit down in front of you and listen carefully to what 


25 Margoliouth, HasAezhiya, 1088. 
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you say; this is the way of learning in Islam. The ev/ya [saints] do 
this in the world today as the Prophet did in the Golden Age /4sv7 
Saadet), 


In the discourse of Sheikh Nazim’s community, Wahhabi Islam stands as 
the counterpoint to this “traditional” learning of Islam. Wahhabism has 
adopted a “modern” Islamic trend, which could be called “scripturalism. ” 
Scripturalism, as delineated by Geertz, is “a turn toward an exclusivist 
emphasis on the written sources of Islam at the expense of those of the 
sort represented by... saint worship and self-communion.””° In this re- 
spect, then, “Wahhabi” is a word used pejoratively by the practitioners of 
traditional and historical Sufi Islam for the trends which reject or con- 
demn saintly meditation. 

Many distinctive aspects of the ‘saintly’ Islam represented by Sheikh 
Nazim’s Nagshbandi circle, such as attributing sanctity to the Sheikh, vis- 
iting and venerating the shrines of past sheikhs or the graves of dead rela- 
tives and friends, are not acceptable to the “so-called” Wahhabis who label 
these acts as “polytheism” /sAzrA) or “illicit innovation” in Islam /Ayaa/. 

With regard to their attachment of the utmost importance to the ex- 
pression of their love and respect for the Prophet through prayer and other 
ceremonies, the Naqshbandis say that they do not worship the Prophet, as 
claimed by the Wahhabis, but just “praise” him. This, they argue, cannot 
and must not be opposed, since the one who first praised the Prophet 
Muhammad was none other than Allah. On this point, Sheikh Nazim lam- 
bastes the Wahhabis: 


Allah is saying, ‘O My servants, the best example for you among my 
servants is Muhammad, the praised one! praised by his Lord’. Some 
Arabs are very crazy, very jealous. When we are praising the Prophet, 
they are getting very angry. They are saying, [this is] s4774 [polythe- 
ism]. They are Satan! [For] Allah praised him [the Prophet]. If all 
creation is praising Muhammad, besides the Lord’s praising [him], 
that is only a very small spot. It is from Allah that endless praising is 
coming to him... And, those Arabs, [who are] Wahhabi, 
Jahannamivyun {the ‘damned’ ones who are bound for Hell], are 
very angry for the rights of Muhammad. They are saying we are 
doing siré. They are doing s4zr4. (30 March 1992—the Peckham 
Mosque, London). 


As this anecdote clearly indicates, the Sheikh and his followers generally 
consider the majority of Arabs to be inclined towards the Wahhabite ideas. 
The Saudi regime is, to Naqshbandis, a clear example of the co-existence 


26 Clifford Geertz, /s/em Observed. Religious Development in Morocco and Indonesia 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1971), 104. 
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and inseparability of Wahhabism and Arabness, and thus Saudis have be- 
come the principal targets of Naqshbandi accusation. One could argue, 
therefore, that although there are a number of Arab disciples within the 
Sheikh’s community, an ethnic rivalry, which manifests itself as a conflict 
between Turks and Arabs, seems to accompany and/or feed the antagonis- 
tic feelings of Sheikh Nazim’s Naqshbandi circle against Wahhabism. 

More specifically, Naqshbandis accuse many of the famous Muslim 
thinkers of the last two centuries and the Islamic organizations linked 
with these thinkers as being Wahhabis. Whenever I asked the disciples 
whom they specifically considered “Wahhabi,” they consistently responded 
with names such as Jamal ad-Din al-Afghani, Muhammad Abduh, Hassan 
al-Banna and the Muslim Brothers /4t4wan a/-Muslimin) founded by Banna, 
Sayyid Qutb, Abul-Ala Mawdudi and his party of /ama’ats Islami. 

Jamal ad-Din al-Afghani (1839-1897) was the first, genuine pan-Islam- 
ist thinker and the pioneer of modern reformism in Islam. His main thesis 
was the compatibility of Islam with science and technology. Objectively, 
it would be difficult to include him among the “Wahhabis” since he was 
clearly pro-Ottoman, and even a defender of Sufi Islam and against Wahhabi 
puritanism. His pupil, Muhammad Abduh (1849-1905), maintained and 
even pushed the Islamic modernist trend further, but discarded the pan- 
Islamic ideas of his mentor, focusing instead on the local realities of Egypt. 
He took a supportive position toward Wahhabism and made a distinction 
between “true” and “false” Sufism. Hassan al-Banna (1906-1949) was the 
founder of the Muslim Brothers organization in Egypt, which became the 
most prominent politico-ideological revivalist movement in Sunni Islam, 
particularly in the Arab world. Al-Banna’s ideas are, in many respects, 
consistent with those of the Wahhabis. Like them, he denounced Sufism 
as responsible for the decline of the Islamic world. Sayyid Qutb (1906- 
1964) was, after al-Banna, the most influential member and ideologist of 
the Muslim Brothers and voiced the more radical doctrines of the organi- 
zation. Abul-Ala Mawdudi (1903-1979) and his party, /aa7a’at-s [slami ap- 
pear to be more or less ideologically similar to the schools of al-Banna and 
the Muslim Brothers, though in an Indian Subcontinental setting. ?” 

Some of these thinkers and organizations can be grouped according to 
their similarities and connections. Significant divergences in opinion also 
exist between them, however, such as the incompatibility of the reformist 
Islamic modernism of Afghani and Abduh with the anti-modernist Islamic 
revivalism of al-Banna and Sayyid Qutb. Nevertheless, they all share, 


27 For all these figures and movements, see C.C. Adams, /s/#7 and Afodernism in Egypt 
(Humphrey: Oxford University Press, 1933); Albert Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal 
Age (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1970); Fazlur Rahman, /s/277, 193-234; Dhilip Hiro, 
Islamic Fundamentalism (London: Paladin, 1989), 60-107. 
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though to different degrees, a suspicious attitude towards Sufi Islam and a 
belief in the individual exploration of Islam through the “reading” of the 
Qur'an. To Nagshbandis, both of these indicate the legacy of Wahhabism 
in their ideas and justify classing them as “Wahhabi.” 

Much more interesting than Naqshbandi labeling some persons and 
movements as Wahhabi is the disciples’ use of the word in connection 
with attitudes and actions in social practice. Many times, the word Wahhabi 
is used to express opinion about what is right or wrong, i.e. to reach a 
conclusion in ethical terms. For instance, improper behavior or miscon- 
duct causes one to be called a “Wahhabi,” or warned not to behave “like a 
Wahhabi.” An individual Muslim who expresses ideas even slightly dif- 
ferent from the mainstream Naqshbandi creed is looked upon with suspi- 
cion and deserves the title of “Wahhabi.” Anyone who challenges or 
questions the Sheikh in religious matters is “Wahhabi.” Also, a preacher 
who refuses to kiss the Sheikh’s hand, though showing other signs of re- 
spect, can be labeled Wahhabi. The disciples believe that they must un- 
questionably accept the authority of their master, and they often 
demonstrate an extremely reverent attitude towards their sheikh by con- 
tinuously rushing to kiss his hands, even his feet. This display and atti- 
tude annoys many from the ranks of scholarly Islam, who regard it as 
giving divine significance to a mere human being. Yet, even if a preacher 
does not hesitate to kiss the Sheikh’s hand, he may not escape from an 
accusation by some disciples of being Wahhabi, simply because he is at 
odds with them for personal reasons. Even small symbolic preferences in 
outward behavior can be enough for one to be judged and labeled 
“Wahhabi” by the community, as in the case of a Pakistani mosque preacher 
who, during prayer, put only a small cap on his head instead of a turban. 
In short, the term is frequently used in daily conduct as a way of judging 
religious and ethical matters. 

On the other side of the coin, many aspects of Naqshbandi practice 
are also unacceptable to Muslims whom the Naqshbandis call Wahhabi. 
The notion of 4va’a (innovation) was used extensively by the original 
Wahhabi movement against cultural adaptations in Ottoman Islam. The 
accommodations taking place within the circle of Sheikh Nazim in a West- 
ern setting are also called innovation by its so-called Wahhabi opponents. 
The position of women, particularly, in the activities of Sheikh Nazim’s 
community is a point of controversy. In Naqshbandi gatherings, female 
members of the community are visibly present at all times and can sit 
with men, if they so choose. The new Muslims of Western origin, both 
men and women, demonstrate a particularly free attitude in this respect. 
As a result, mainstream Muslim practice, which demands the separation 
of men and women, is not strictly followed. Opponents call this Gra", as 
they do the Sheikh’s giving his hands to women who want to kiss them to 
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show respect. These opponents also reject the @4/4ras innovation. D&skr 
is the ceremonial recitation of God’s names and other certain Islamic 
phrases in the Sufi orders. Critics argue that there is no place in Islam, in 
the original sense of the term, for such ritual practice and criticize drr 
as an invention adopted in a later period. Finally, they disapprove of some 
of the disciples’ behavior and actions in praise of their Sheikh, calling 
them showing-off, as well as innovation. The Nagshbandis counteract these 
accusations by using the same Islamic concept of 4g a for the Wahhabis 
behavior. They consider the Wahhabi movement as the “true” Aďa in 
Islam.” They also counter the Wahhabi argument that the @4/4ris un- 
Islamic by referring to verses from the Qur’an, which are, to them, indica- 
tive of the legitimate place of this ritual in Islam.?9 


“Wahhabi” in London: Two Cases 


In London, there are Islamic gatherings next door to those of Sheikh 
Nazim’s Naqshbandi community. The Naqshbandi identify these other 
groups of Muslims by their opposition to the Sheikh and his “divine” posi- 
tion, and label them “Wahhabi.” Throughout the year, meetings and con- 
versations among the Naqshbandis are dominated by topics in which these 
opponents and “their Islam” are challenged. Two of such centers of oppo- 
sition are described below. 


The Aziziye Circle 


Aziziye is a Turkish mosque in the Stoke Newington area of North 
London. It is quite near the Sheikh Nazim Mosque, which is controlled by 
the Sheikh’s followers. While 4z/z/ye appears to be more or less exclu- 
sively at the service of Turks from mainland Turkey, the Sheikh Nazim 
Mosque is known (particularly by people from the Azzz7ye) as “the mosque 
of the Cypriots,” although many people from Turkey also attend there. 

The Naqshbandi disciples assert that the members of the Azzzsvecom- 
munity are not friendly with the Sheikh and his community. They accuse 
people from the Azzsye of gossiping about Sheikh Nazim and describe 
them as at odds with Sufism. Thus, they deserve to be called “Wahhabi.” 
The following vignette is an example of how the connections between the 
Aziziye, anti-Sufism and Wahhabism are constructed in everyday 
Naqshbandi practice: 


#8 See, Anonymous, 7he Wahhabi Fitna: Answer to the Innovators of the Present Day 
(Oakland: Ahl as-Sunna wal-Jama’a Publications, 1993), 2-3. 
29 See, Sheikh Muhammad Hisham Kabbani, DAv/Ar in /s/am (Oakland and Hayward, 1991). 
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A young Turkish disciple told me how he quarreled in his workplace 
with another Turkish Muslim who is not sympathetic to Sufi Islam. 
He emphasized the need for a sheikh to guide the less able ones in 
grasping the “light” of Islam. The other, however, refused to recog- 
nize “sheikhly” Islam and to consult any person or literal source ex- 
cept the Qur'an and the 44a/¢/. He was also in favor of every Muslim’s 
own realization of Islam. The disciple said the man attended the 
Aziziye and was brainwashed there. Later, he assessed the man’s 
position as close to Wabhabi ideas, mentioning, in this respect, the 
name of Mawdudi as an example of a Wahhabi thinker. 


Notwithstanding its depiction as antagonistic to Sufism, the Azzz/ye prac- 
tice of Islam is, in fact, not all that different from that practiced by many 
Sufis. Close links even exist between some of its members, including the 
preacher of the mosque, and another branch of the Naqshbandiya in Tur- 
key, which is known as the circle of 4e4mud Hoca. Based in Istanbul, 
Mahmud Hoca is one of the well-known Naqshbandi sheikhs in contem- 
porary Turkey. Although they both claim to belong to the same Islamic 
tradition, there are differences between the Naqshbandism represented 
by Sheikh Nazim and that represented by Mahmud Hoca. The followers 
of Sheikh Nazim portray him as quite tolerant and flexible in his dealing 
with his disciples and his openness toward the non-Muslim world. Mahmud 
Hoca, in contrast, is known among them for his strict interpretation of 
Islamic practice and his intolerance of any sign of improper attitude or 
appearance. 30 


A Turkish disciple of Sheikh Nazim, who is a businessman in Istan- 
bul, encountered Mahmud Hoca in the airport terminal. He went to 
kiss his hand to show his respect, as a Naqshbandi disciple, to this 
other representative of his path. After the young disciple kissed his 
hand, Mahmud Hoca looked at his beardless face with a frown and 
asked him whose disciple he was. Learning that the man was Sheikh 
Nazim’s disciple, he grumbled, ‘that is obvious; otherwise how can 
you be a muria without a beard!’ 


Some of Sheikh Nazim’s practices, such as the giving of his hand to women 
who want to kiss it, his tolerance (though not approval) of men and women 
freely mixing in places of gathering, and his welcome to everybody into 
the community, are unacceptable to Mahmud Hoca and his devotees. Nor 
do the Azzziyes find such liberalities acceptable. Sheikh Nazim generally 
responds to these criticisms by belittling the other’s position. He speaks, 
the disciples say, of his opponent, Mahmud Hoca, as a Naqshbandi #4 


% For an illuminating account of the circle of Mahmut Hoca, see Rugen Çakir, Ayet ve 
Sogan, Türkiye'de {slami Olusum/ar (Istanbul: Metis, 1990). 
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(a scholar), zo¢a sheikh (i.e. a holy man), playing on the historical ten- 
sion between religious scholars and mystics in Islam. 

Despite the impressions of Sheikh Nazim’s followers, the commitment 
of the Azz/yeto Mahmut Hoca has not prevented this community from 
establishing workable relations with many Islamic associations which are 
connected with and active in mainland Turkey. In fact, the Azzzve is 
considered more as an amalgam of various Islamic politico-ideological cur- 
rents in modern Turkey, that is, a reflection in London of facets of recent 
Islamic mobilization in Turkey. Regarding Sufism, the preacher of the 
Mosque has said: 


We know the importance and value of sufism in Islam, however, we 
are not saying that ‘whoever does not have a sheikh, his sheikh is 
Satan’ [a common phrase of Sufi Islam which is also frequently men- 
tioned by the members of the Naqshbandi community in talks and 
discussions]. Some can learn the Qur’an with their own efforts.” (9 
August 1992—Personal interview; Az/z/ye Mosque, London). 


There is a certain degree of competition between the two communi- 
ties in recruiting new members from outside and, more significantly, from 
each other. There are disciples who first joined the Azzz/ye community 
and became ardent supporters of its Islamic stance, then, left the Aziziye 
and devoted themselves to Sheikh Nazim. However, the flow of recruits 
appears to move in both directions. Throughout my fieldwork, I also ob- 
served some people who continued to attend the activities of both com- 
munities for a long period of time, before making a commitment to one or 
the other. The competitive nature of relations between the two communi- 
ties inevitably causes tensions. These tensions can easily break out into 
major arguments. One instance of serious confrontation that I witnessed, 
was the following: 


Some people who are on good terms with the Aziziye invited Sheikh 
Nazim to give a talk there. However, because of a lack of communi- 
cation with the leaders of the Aziziye community, the agreed date 
clashed with another talk in the Aziziye. The people from the Aziziye 
asked the Sheikh to come and talk another day. In the meantime, the 
disciples had hastily printed leaflets in which they announced the 
Sheikh’s forthcoming talk in the Aziziye on that original date, and 
circulated them to the people. Although the Sheikh was said to be 
insistent on going that day, nevertheless he changed his mind and 
decided not to go, and the event never took place. A couple of weeks 
later, three people from the Aziziye appeared outside the Sheikh 
Nazim Mosque just after the Friday prayer, and started to distribute 
leaflets about the visit of Mahmud Hoca to London and his forthcom- 
ing talk in the Aziziye. A Turkish Cypriot disciple approached them 
and complained, saying, “You first invited our Sheikh and then did 
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not allow him to talk in your mosque; now you come to our mosque 
and want us to come there for another sheikh?” The three responded, 
“There was no invitation; you printed leaflets without asking us”. 
Thereupon two other Turkish Cypriot disciples, who are brothers, 
attacked these Aziziye people, one of them saying, “One day I will 
set fire to that mosque [Aziziye]”. Other disciples intervened and 
calmed these angry brothers, taking them away from the three men. 
Although some minor exchanges between the Sheikh’s disciples and 
the visitors continued for a while, in the end a leading Turkish Cyp- 
riot disciple calmed the situation and made a start for a reasonable 
discussion with the representatives of the Aziziye. He pointed out 
that the community of Sheikh Nazim had been here since 1974, and 
it was not right for the newcomers, particularly the Turks from main- 
land Turkey, to establish another community; instead they should 
have joined the already-existing-community. The others responded 
that there was nothing wrong with the existence of different Turkish 
Muslim communities. Finally, although the two sides did not reach a 
clear agreement, the three men left the mosque peacefully. 


The above incident also illustrates that in the particular context of the 
Turkish community in North London, place of origin, whether from Cy- 
prus or Turkey, also becomes a factor in the factionalism between the 
Aziztyeand Sheikh Nazim’s community. It is true that there are both Turk- 
ish Cypriots who attend the 4zzz/yeand also disciples from Turkey within 
the Naqshbandi community. However, barriers between the two commu- 
nities do exist. First, as mentioned above, the Azz/ve group depicts the 
mosque associated with Sheikh Nazim as “the mosque of the Cypriots.” 
Second, the fact that many of the disciples from Turkey came to the 
Naqshbandi community from the Az/z/ve confirms the preference of the 
Turks from Turkey for attending the Azzz/ye in the first place. Third, the 
considerable number of disciples from Turkey maintain their contact and 
relations with the Azzz/ye circle, though to a limited degree, which is not 
the case for the Turkish Cypriot disciples whose ill feeling towards the 
Aziziye are more pronounced. Fourth, the current chairman of the trust 
of Sheikh Nazim’s mosque is a Turkish Cypriot who is personally at odds 
with 4zzz/yenotables who are from Turkey. This division, which is based 
on cultural geography, can also be considered “ethnic” in so far as one 
defines ethnicity as “an aspect of social relationship between agents who 
consider themselves as culturally distinctive from members of other 
groups.”*! As in the case of the supposed coincidence between Arab eth- 
nic and Wahhabi religious identities in Naqshbandi consciousness, an eth- 
nic and religious alignment seems to be “situationally” invented as the 


31 Thomas H. Eriksen, StAa/city and Nationalism. Anthropological Perspectives (London: 
Pluto Press, 1993), 12. 
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Turks of mainland Turkey connected with the 4z/z/ye have been consid- 
ered to be inclined to Wahhabite ideas. 


The Central Mosque 


Another Islamic center which Naqshbandi disciples identify as Wabhabi 
is the famous Central Mosque in Regents Park. This is probably the best- 
known Muslim center in London. Muslims from a variety of countries at- 
tend the Central Mosque. The majority, however, appear to be immigrants 
from various Arab countries. Politicized Islamic groups are also a visible 
presence there, and are particularly popular among young Muslims. 

When in London, the Sheikh goes to the Central Mosque once or twice, 
either for prayer or as an invited guest to give a talk. However, he is 
generally not welcomed by the audience there. Many Muslims who at- 
tend the Central Mosque reject the Sheikh’s positions and challenge him 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. This does not surprise 
Naqshbandi disciples, since the mosque, they assert, is primarily at the 
service of the Wahhabis. 

Throughout my fieldwork, I witnessed many examples of controversy 
between the Naqshbandis and members of the Central Mosque. Once, for 
instance, the Sheikh was invited to give a talk in the Central Mosque. 
When he arrived, a large number of his followers were with him. While 
the Sheikh was in the courtyard and walking to the entrance of the mosque, 
some of his disciples shouted ceremonial phrases praising him. Just after 
this, another group of Muslims in the courtyard, most of whom were Arab, 
came towards the Sheikh and shouted at him in anger, criticizing his fol- 
lowers’ act of praise. Thereupon, some disciples shouted at them in retali- 
ation. The verbal exchanges continued inside the mosque and it was an 
extremely tense situation. When the time came for the evening prayer, 
another controversy arose. Since the Sheikh had not yet finished his ablu- 
tion, the disciples did not join the main congregation, who started to per- 
form the prayer led by the preacher of the mosque. Some people from this 
group asked the disciples to join them since this was an obligation. The 
disciples rejected this offer by saying, “We are waiting for our Sheikh.” 
The Sheikh then came and joined the main group, and the disciples fol- 
lowed him. Because, in Naqshbandi practice, performing each one of the 
five daily prayers includes additional prayers, supplication and some mi- 
nor recitations, the Sheikh and his disciples continued after the others 
had finished. The main group, having completed their prayer, gathered in 
a corner of the mosque, obviously upset with the Naqshbandis. 32 


%2 This incident confirms Eickelman’s point about the difficulty to sustain the view that 
Islam has an orthopraxy, i.e. acommonality of practice and ritual, rather than an orthodoxy, the 
commonality of belief. Eickelman, 7e Ait Bust, 254-55. 
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After the performance of evening prayer, everybody went downstairs 
to the conference hall and took their places. When the Sheikh started his 
talk, it was apparent that he was nervous and sad. In his talk, he targeted 
the “Wahhabi” Arabs and their pointless dislike for Sufism and the sheikhs. 
His talk was frequently interrupted by the ceremonial exclamations of 
some disciples to praise him. After he finished his speech, some people 
from the opposing group wanted to ask questions. One of them said, “We 
are not happy with the Sheikh and therefore we want to ask some ques- 
tions of him!” The Sheikh rejected this, saying, “I do not like any question 
from the Arabs.” When they insisted, he stood up, started to chant s2/vva/ 
(praising words for the Prophet) and passed through the audience towards 
the exit. The Naqshbandi disciples followed him, while their opponents 
shouted abuse at the Sheikh. The disciples once again responded, and 
pushing and shoving ensued. Somehow, the worst (violent physical con- 
flict) did not happen and the Naqshbandis left the mosque, leaving angry 
faces and words behind them. 


Concluding Remarks 


_.. in matters of religion, nothing is more conducive to 


hatred between sects than the proximity of their views. 


How can these mutual feelings of hostility between the Naqshbandis ` 
and their so-called Wahhabi opponents be explained? To begin with, we 
must look at the concept of “self” through “other.” The notion of Wahhabi 
appears to be central to the construction of Naqshbandi identity. A 
Naqshbandi is a Muslim who is zo/ Wabhabi.** Thus, even “other” 
Naqshbandis are considered detestable Wahhabis for making connections 
with the so-called Wahhabi centers. “Wahhabi” appears as the “counter- 
image” to ‘4e Muslim image of Sheikh Nazim and his followers in sym- 
bolism and language. 35 


33 Corancez, 7he Histary, 12. 

34 It ig relevant here to refer to De Saussurean theory of linguistics, one basic argument of 
which is that “what makes any single item ‘meaningful’ is not its particular individual quality, 
but the difference between this quality and that of other.” Terence Hawkes, Structuralism and 
Semiotics (London: Metheun, 1985), 22. Eickelman also points out in his discussion of the 
notion of “self” in Middle Eastern societies that the “internal differentiation provides the sense 
of ‘other’ and of ‘otherness’ necessary to maintain a distinctive sense of honourable self.” 
Eickelman, 7he Middle Bast, 175. Lewis, too, notes that “one of the most widespread ways in 
which people declare and affirm their identity [is] by saying who they are not.” I.M. Lewis, 
Social Anthropology in Perspective—The Relevance of Socia! Anthropology (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988), 15. 

35 Bickelman and Piscatori, Musim Politics, 21, 37-45. 
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- Consideration of an “other” is therefore an essential part of the identi- 
fication of self and its sustenance. Yet, as diverse as the notion of Wahhabi 
is in Naqshbandi discourse, the “Wahhabi o¢4er” is set forth situationally 
and according to a number of considerations. The term is attributed, with- 
out difficulty, to widely different types of people, such as to intellectual- 
modernist Muslims, Arabs, Turks from mainland Turkey, religious scholars 
(the w/ema), and even other Nagshbandis who have made allegiance. to 
sheikhs of other branches of this fraternity. Ethnic, cultural, spatial, ideo- 
logical, religious and even psychological determinants all give content to 
the “oppositional” discourse of this Naqshbandi circle against Wahhabism. 

The strategy of marking the “Islamic other” so strongly by using the 
word “Wahhabi” is, in addition to being an essential part of the construc- 
tion of “self,” the very way by which Naqshbandi Islam is declared by its 
advocates as the “correct model” of Islam. By constantly discrediting 
Wabhabi Islam and its proponents, the Naqshbandis affirm their own for- 
mulation. The emergence of the Wahhabi movement of the 18th century 
and its attempt to destroy Sufi tradition has been transformed into a con- 
ceptual tool which is used in various contexts to delineate the Islam of this 
particular Nagshbandi group as the “true” version and distinguish it from 
the “imperfection” of the other Islams. In this process, the term acquires 
certain connotations linked to what can be called “modernist” trends in 


“a 
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Islam. The application of the term Wahhabi by the Naqshbandis to Is- - 


lamic modernity serves as a counter-discourse to what Eickelman and 
Piscatori call the “objectification of the Islamic tradition.” “Objectifica- 
tion” is a process in which the question of what it means to be Muslim has 
become a concern, not just to the religious elite, like an 2/7 (scholar) or a 
sheikh, but to the individual Muslim. This trend is a consequence of mass 
education and communication in the Muslim world, along with increasing 
ease of travel and labor migration, all of which provide Muslims with easier 
access to the “knowledge” of Islam. In their study, Eickelman and Piscatori 
examine the impact of these facilities, which have been associated with 
the ongoing modernization process of the Islamic world, on the propen- 
sity of Muslim masses to “query” the meaning of their religion, its impor- 
tance to them and the ways in which it guides their lives. This 
“objectification” attempt works as a “ corrective [my emphasis] to current 


% I use the concept of “Islamic modernity’ with an inspiration coming from Schulze’s 
article in which he elaborates “the inter-Islamic debate on modernity and authenticity (adherence 
to tradition and purity of origin)” and reveals that the stance of Islamic intellectuals of the 
modern times can be best distinguished with the mediation between authenticity and modernity, 
which is based on the assumption that Islam [is] the true modernity, even “Islam perfect{s] 
modernity.” R. Schulze, “How Medieval is Islam? Muslim Intellectuals and Modernity” in J. 
Hippler and A. Lueg (eds.), 74e Nert Threat — Western Perceptions of Is/am (London: Pluto 
Press, 1995): 57-61. 
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un-Islamic practices.”°” Yet, both scholars seem to overlook the possibil- 
ity of “counter-discourse’” the practitioners of these so-called “un-Islamic” 
Muslim practices might develop against what is called “objectified under- 
standing of Islamic beliefs and practices.”** One counter-discourse is that 
of Sheikh Nazim’s circle, which copes successfully with the challenges 
coming from the circles that “objectify” Islam. Instead of ignoring mass 
communication, they use it to their advantage, i.e. to disseminate their 
Islamic ideas. 

Of course, focusing on internal opposition is not just a feature of Sheikh 
Nazim’s community. The Sheikh’s opponents, such as those at the Central 
Mosque who accuse him of being an unbeliever, also act similarly, by 
rejecting and disparaging the internal other.°? This tendency toward pro- 
claiming a fellow believer to be an unbeliever or infidel seems to be linked 
with the issue of fragmentation of sacred authority in Islam in the modern 
period.” The monopoly by men of religion (such as religious scholars or 
sheikhs) on sacred authority no longer exists and everyone in the Muslim 
world, engineers, professors, medical doctors, army and militia leaders, 
journalists and others compete with and target each other in the struggle 
over who mustand can best speak for Islam. *! 

The strong antagonism in Naqshbandi discourse to the so-called 
Wahhabi trend, which comes before all other rivalries, both Islamic and 
non-Islamic, may also be related to the fact that the Naqshbandiya and 
Wahhabism are the two most influential traditions within the “Sunni” Is- 
lam today. The Naqshbandis appear to feel the need to dominate the 
Wabhabis in order to make their claim to being a correct mode/within 
the boundaries of Sunni Islam before challenging what they consider to be 
the outer circles of opposition such as Iranian Shi'ism, Judaism or secular- 
ism. Thus, both the Sheikh and his followers strongly reject Wahhabism 
as a part of Sunni Islam. I recall the fury of the Sheikh at someone daring 
to ask him whether the Wahhabis were within the domain of Sunni Islam 
or not. His answer, accompanied by a strong reprimand of the questioner, 
was a strongly worded “No.” However, as mentioned before, those who 


3? Bickelman and Piscatori, Afus/im Politics, 44. 

38 /bíd,, 69. 

39 The case of the Tijaniya order in Tunisia and Algeria recorded by Abu Nasr nearly three 
decades ago is worth recalling in this respect. The strict exclusivity of the order in these 
countries as against the non-Tijani Muslims, i.e. the influential local chiefs, led them to support 
the non-Muslim rule of French colonialism against these chiefs who had opposed the French 
For the Tijanis, Islam was something which only they represented, and, hence, they percieved 
Muslims who were not members of their Sufi order as not very different from or even worse 
than unbelievers. J.M. Abu Nasr, 74e Tjaniyya: a Sul Order in the Afodern World (London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1965). 

40 Bickelman and Piscatori, fusim Politics, 131. 
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are called “Wahhabi” by their opponents and who call themselves 
MuwahZidun (the Unitarians), consider themselves Sunnis.” 

Kennedy and Fahim, in their study of popular Sufi Islam in a village 
of Upper Egypt (Aswan Dam region), found a similar use of the term 
“Wahbhabi.”** In the village, the researchers discovered two opposing 
groups, both of which appeared to be strong advocates of Islam. One of 
the groups was called #/Su/ya and was in favor of the Sufi Islam, which 
had had deep historical roots in the area. The other, which was intro- 
duced to the area more recently by a government-appointed preacher, 
considered Sufism and its related customs, such as veneration of saints 
end ritual, especially the @4/47, as heresy. Not surprisingly, this latter 
group was called a/WahZfabiyun by the former. The members of this 
group preferred to call themselves, however, the Amser a/-Suana, the 
helpers of the sunna. “4 

Thus, the central place given to the “damned” Wahhabi in the particu- 
lar Naqshbandi discourse we have studied signifies how sensitive the con- 
temporary representatives of traditional Sufi Islam are to the challenges 
coming from what might be conceived as the Islamic “by-products.” 
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42 Margoliouth, Ha4Aeéiyz, 1086. For instance, Al-Azmeh notes the sensitivity of Abd al- 
Wahhab to refute the charge that he was seeking to transcend the four schools of Sunni law. 
Al-Azmeh, Wathsbite Polity, 75. The related literature also does not exclude the Wahhabi 
movement from the world of Sunni Islam. Al-Shahi depicts Wahhabism as representing “an 
extreme Orthodox Sunni path.” Al-Shahi, 74e Diversity, 3. 

43 Kennedy, J.G. and Fahim, H., “Nubian Dhikr Rituals and Cultural Change,” 74e Afuslim 
World, 64 (1974): 205-19. 
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